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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

The  following  pages  are  the  outcome  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  experience  as  lecturer  on  School  Manage- 
ment in  a  Training  College,  and  of  still  longer  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
reading,  and  of  numerous  observations  and  experiments 
in  teaching  carried  out  at  various  times  and  in  various 
ways. 

The  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  in 
Training  Ck>lleges,  of  teachers  generally,  and  of  any  who  are 
interested  in  the  practical  work  of  education.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  present  in  a  direct  and  intelligible  way 
the  broader  outlines  and  essential  characteristics  of  the 
teacher's  work ;  more  especially  the  theory  of  oral  teaching, 
the  preparation  of  lessons,  the  use  of  the  teaching  devices, 
class  ipanagement,  and  the  various  methods  of  carrying  on 
instruction  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  com- 
monly taught  in  schools. 

The  subject  is  treated  from  the  art  side  rather  than  from 
the  scientific^  so  that  it  may  be  of  as  thoroughly  practical  and 
useful  a  character  as  possible ;  but  the  underlying  science  of 
education  has  been  carefully  kept  in  mind,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  teacher  will  have  nothing  to  unlearn  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  studies  for  the  purpose  of  associating  his 
practice  more  fully  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  mind  and  the  modes  of  mental  action. 

The  views  expressed  are  sometimes  out  of  harmony  with 
current  opinion,  and  still  more  frequently  opposed  to  common 
practice ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  neither  in- 
tolerant nor  unreasonable.     They  have  not  been  adopted 
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lightly,  and  in  some  cases  are  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  find 
a  scientific  foundation  for  practical  rules  and  requirements. 
It  has  been  my  endeavour  not  to  avoid  any  difficulty,  and  I 
have  made  an  honest  effort  to  place  some  disputed  points  on 
a  rational  basis. 

I  have  tried  throughout  to  make  the  subject  suggestive, 
and,  while  laying  stress  upon  principles  and  essentials,  to 
leave  room  for  that  originality  of  treatment  by  the  teacher 
himself,  and  for  that  elasticity  and  expansiveness  in  practice, 
which  characterise  all  good  method.  Mere  unintelligent 
imikUion  of  the  detailed  plans  of  others  is  not  what  is 
required  in  school  work,  and  should  not  be  the  aim  of  any 
true  teacher. 

One  never  knows  how  much  one  owes  to  one's  friends 
and  teachers,  be  they  men  or  books.  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  both;  but  to  acknowledge  every  point  in  detail  would 
have  been  as  impossible  to  me  as  it  would  have  been  weari- 
some to  the  reader. 

It  is  with  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  offer  my  thanks 
to  those  kind  friends  who  have  aided  me  in  the  revision 
of  the  proof  sheets,  and  by  their  wise  advice  have  enabled 
me  to  remove  many  defects.  One,  to  whom  I  owe  much  for 
useful  suggestions  and  friendly  criticism,  has  passed  away 
before  the  work  was  completed. 

Some  apology  is  due  for  the  delay  which  has  occurred 
in  the  issue  of  the  book.  The  leisure  at  my  command  hi\a 
not  been  great ;  the  task  proved  to  be  a  much  heavier  one 
than  I  anticipated ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  work  I 
found  that  many  points  had  to  be  carefully  re-examined  if 
they  were  to  be  left  in  a  state  which  would  be  at  all  satis- 
factory to  me. 

J.  L. 

Saltley,  January  4,  1894. 


PREFACE  TO   THE  THIED   EDITION 


On  the  advice  of  a  number  of  teachers  and  friends  I  have 
added  three  Appendixes: — (1)  a  brief  sketch  of  Mental 
Science,  (2)  a  short  account  of  the  Kindergarten  System, 
and  (3)  a  List  of  Books  of  use  to  the  teacher  for  reference  or 
further  reading. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  will  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
book  both  for  examination  purposes  and  as  a  guide  to 
practice. 

J.  L. 
Saltley,  22nd  October  1897. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

KDUCATION— THE  TEACHER — METHOD — STITDY. 

BDVCATIOlf  has  been  bo  much  talked  about  in  these  days,  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  other  terms  in  common  use,  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  what  it  really  should  mean.  Interpreted  by  its  use  in 
one  direction  it  would  seem  to  stand  for  little  more  than  educational 
machinery — ^the  provision  of  rooms,  appliances,  teachers,  and  so 
forth ;  from  another  side  all  it  is  apparently  intended  to  express  is 
the  power  on  the  part  of  children  at  school  to  reproduce  a  number  of 
fiusts,  and  exhibit  a  certain  mechanical  skill  in  such  instrumental 
branches  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

To  the  Uacher  education  should  mean  neither  of  these  things ;  it  is 
net  mere  IcnowUdgey  and  its  proe€$Me$  are  ru4  mechanioaL  The  giving 
of  information  is  the  meansy  not  the  end  ;  the  all-important  thing,  so 
far  as  the  child  is  concerned,  being  how  the  knowledge  is  given  and 
received. 

The  teacher,  of  all  persons,  should  never  foTget  that  true  tdneatloa 
m«uu  growtli,  derttloimie&t — the  acquisition  of  mental  and  moral 
strength ;  and  that  to  secure  this  the  faculties  of  the  child  must  be 
exodsed  in  an  intelligent  and  rational  manner.  Knowledge  crammed 
into  the  mind,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  assimilated,  is  not  power, 
but  so  much  almost  useless  lumber. 

It  it  poMlbl«  for  a  man  to  be  a  kind  of  walking  encyelopvdia  and  yet  not  be 
educated  In  any  true  or  right  senie.  The  exeretee  of  the  memory  is  important ;  bat 
when  it  is  the  oaly  Iheulty  naed,  some  of  the  moet  important  sides  of  the  mind  are 
left  dormant.  Tfohlldrfnare  tn»nt*»d  in  this  way  in  sehnni,  ami  they  hnppen  to  grow 
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up  intelligent,  their  real  education  has  been  gained  elsewhere,  and  it  has  been  giiined 
in  spite  of  the  school,  not  by  means  of  it. 

The  great  difficulty  is  that  while  every  teacher  claims  to  hnow  these  things,  the 
temptations  to  forget  them  in  practice  are  so  great,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  eduea* 
lion  in  Its  true  sense  is  making  very  little  if  any  progress  whatever.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at  so  long  as  it  Is  possible  to  gain  credit  by  merely  external  and  easily 
tested  results  and  the  present  nineteenth-oentury  craze  continues  for  estimating 
eveiytliing  by  statistics. 

The  child's  future  welfare  must  be  the  first  and  great  consideration 
in  any  true  system  of  education,  and  not  merely  the  passing  of  this 
or  that  examination.  To  know  what  is  right  and  needed  is  not  all ; 
we  must  turn  our  knowledge  into  a  living  &.ith  that  issues  in  action 
and  controls  our  practice. 

From  the  teacher's  standpoint  the  theory  of  education  includes 
everything  which  it  is  important  for  him  to  know  bearing  upon  the 
training,  informing,  and  developing  of  tlie  child.  This  knowledge 
has  two  sides : — 

(1)  The  Art  of  Bdnoation,  which  gives  us  all  necessary  rules  and 

directions  how  the  work  is  to  be  performed ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
doicription  of  all  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  of  con- 
ducting every  part  of  school  work. 

(2)  The  Bdenoe  of  Bdncatfon,  which  gives  us  the  foundation  tniths 

upon  which  the  art  of  education  must  rest  It  fiimishes  us 
with  the  laws  which  should  govern  our  methods,  and  tells 
us  why  we  should  teach  or  train  a  child  in  a  particular  way. 
It  concerns  itself  with  the  growth  of  the  child's  mind,  and 
its  modes  of  action  ;  it  throws  light  upon  the  question  as  to 
what  may  be  expected  from  a  child  at  a  certain  age  and 
what  may  not ;  in  short  it  renders  the  art  side  of  our  work 
intelligent  by  interpreting  our  practice  for  us,  and  enabling 
us  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  our  methods  of  procedure. 

-Both  sides  of  educational  theory  are  Imiortant,  but  the  art  sld«,  at  lea«t  in  Its 
main  outlines,  should  be  iMstorsd  itat,  as  being  much  the  easier  and  the  one  more 
directly  bearing  upon  practice ;  the  sdsaae  ef  eAMaUMi  may  be  proAtably  bnmgkt  in 
to  t€$t  th€  wrrectiuu  cf  our  vork  at  every  point,  ai%d  to  enable  us  to  make  with  fueeess 
original  departures  in  our  teaching. 

TEE  TBACHER.— It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  teacher,  like  the 
poet,  is  (oni,  not  made.  There  is  a  sense,  of  course,  in  which  this  is 
true ;  but  too  frequently  it  wears  the  look  of  an  apology  for  ignor- 
ance.    It  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  is  not  helped  to  an  immense 
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extent  by  theoretical  infomiation  as  to  the  best  means  of  doing  his 
work ;  but  only  that  knauHedge  of  th$  theory  of  educatiofh  cdone,  no 
maiUr  how  compUUy  eon  never  make  a  teacher.  Practice  and  experi- 
ence, in  teaching,  as  in  every  other  art,  are  essential  things.  Bxperi- 
•noe  truly  is  a  good  teacher,  but  as  has  been  said,  her  school  fees  are 
apt  to  be  very  heavy.  To  neglect  the  theory  of  educational  work 
because  teaching  is  a  practical  matter  is  a  £Eital  mistake,  and  the 
effects  are  not  confined  to  the  teacher,  but  are  sure  to  act  prejudicially 
on  the  methods  he  adopts,  and  so  will  be  reflected  upon  the  children 
under  his  charge. 

Heglaet  of  tlM  art  of  edneattoa  simply  means  that  the  teacher  must 
at  best  blander  his  way  into  success,  laboriously  correct  his  errors  by 
the  fiiilure  or  the  mischief  produced,  and  slowly  discover  things  for 
himself  which  others  have  discovered  before  him.  It  is  to  throw  away 
all  the  advantages  which  the  accumulated  results  of  the  wisdom,  in- 
vention, and  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  should  give 
us ;  and  such  a  doctrine,  if  generally  adopted,  would  effectuaUy  pre- 
vent any  further  progress  in  the  development  of  educational  pro- 
cesses. From  the  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and  from  the  dishearten- 
ment  and  disappointments  necessarily  attendant  upon  such  a  course, 
we  may  save  ourselves  if  we  will.  Why  should  we  thread  the  thorny 
path  of  error,  or  traverse  the  dreary  swamps  of  failure,  when  a  safer, 
pleasanter,  i|nd  shorter  path  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  those  who 
have  travelled  the  road  before  us  ? 

While,  however,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  teacher  should 
know  theoretically  ho^e  his  work  may  best  be  performed,  many  other 
qvflUfloatioBB  tesldes  knowledge  are  necessary  for  success  in  school 
work. 

Some  men,  from  their  cold  unsympathetic  nature,  impatient  dis- 
position, or  dull  heavy  manner,  are  naturally  unfitted  to  be  teachers  ; 
others  again  fitU  from  being  almost  entirely  wanting  in  any  natural 
power  of  controlling  children  ;  while  still  others  make  school  work  a 
buitleQ  to  themselves  and  their  scholars  because  teaching  is  to  them 
no  more  than  an  unpleasant  necessity — merely  a  weary  and  toilsome 
mode  of  earning  a  living.  Tliero  ore  comparatively  few,  however, 
iHio  cannot  by  painstaking  care  and  patient  work  learn  to  become 
sensible  and  luefol  teaehers.  the  «w»icf •  wn^  i$  not  dwM  hf  ite  mefir 
of  genius. 
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The  eMer  qnmlittas  which  every  teacher  who  desiren  to  be  sncceM- 
ful  should  do  his  utmost  to  cultivate,  are  the  following : — 

(1)  BaxuMtneia  and  iiprlirhtaMa  of  personal  character.     ^  No  had 

man  can  he  a  good  UacKer," 

(2)  A  real  and  living  Intaraat  in  teaching. 

(3)  A  liking  for  little  children,  and  ready  ssrmpatby  with  them. 

(4)  Cbearftilneia,  brightness,  and  ease  of  manner. 

(5)  Keen  otwarratlon  and  an  ever  vigilant  watebffeUiiMi. 

(6)  The  power  to  gOTem  without  being  demonstrative,  stiff^  or 

magisterial 

(7)  Ready-wittedness,  taet,  and  decision  in  cases  of  difficidty. 

The  tMMlier's  work  la  of  a  threefUd  eliaracter. — He  has  in  thefini 
plac€  to  organlae  hia  Mliodl,  including  the  consideration  and  settle- 
ment of  such  matters  as  the  arrangemeni  of  the  furniture  and  fittings 
so  as  to  serve  their  purpose  in  the  most  efficient  way,  the  doitification 
of  the  children,  the  best  provision  and  distribution  of  the  teaching 
itaffj  the  order  and  duration  of  the  lessons,  etc.,  as  shown  in  a  well 
constnicted  time-tahlej  the  most  usefid  apparatus  and  hoolu^  and 
lastly  the  regUtreUion, 

He  has  secondly  to  ffOTtm  Ids  ehUdrtB  in  such  a  way  as  not  only 
to  keep  order  and  adminisUr  punishments  judiciously,  but  also  to 
train  them  to  right  action — to  put  them  in  the  best  possible  state  for 
receiving  instruction,  and  cultivate  in  them  habits  of  prompt  and 
ready  obedience,  love  of  right,  and  the  fikithfiil  performance  of  duties. 
In  a  word,  the  teacher  must  be  a  good  disciplinarian. 

He  has  thirdly  to  teach  in  a  manner  which,  while  it  secures  exami- 
nation results,  also  cultivates  and  develops  the  faculties  of  the  children ; 
trains  them  in  the  intelligent  use  of  the  rudimentary  arts  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  furnishes  them  with  that  elemeniary 
knowledge  which  is  to  serve  as  food  for  mental  and  moral  growth 
in  the  present,  and  as  a  foundation  and  starting-point  for  further 
acquisitions.  In  briei^  the  teacher  has  to  jtrovide  the  puans^  arouse 
the  interrst,  and  point  out  the  way  wherehy  the  child  may  continue  his 
edueaiion  for  himself  in  the  future. 

For  the  teacher  to  do  these  things  successfully  needs  all  the 
resources  of  which  he  is  master,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
most  rational  and  trustworthy  methods  by  which  they  can  be  accom- 
plished. 
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METHOD. — By  mttliod  (6r.  methodoij  a  proceeding  in  regular 
order ;  from  meta,  after,  and  hodos^  a  way),  in  a  general  sen^,  in 
meant  the  path  or  way  followed  to  arrive  at  a  certain  remit.  It  m 
such  a  dear  realisation  and  arrangement  of  things,  thoughtti,  and  pro- 
ceedings as  will  enable  us  to  do  what  we  wish  without  eonftuionj  in 
a  iuceetsful  manner,  and  with  the  least  lou  of  tinu  and  effort. 

Used  in  connection  with  education  the  word  'method'  stands  for 
the  pra-amiigeA  eonne  of  proeedure  ad<9ted  to  aeeure  anooeai  in 
teaelHiig  aad  tralnSBir;  it  comprehends  the  employment  of  all  the 
devieei  and  plan*  to  be  made  use  of  in  imparting  information,  and  it 
prescribes  the  meani  wherdnf  the  development  of  tlte  child  i$  to  he 
Mccured.  It  is  a  Mrtea  of  prtaciiitoi,  mlM,  and  instmettona  retpeetlng 
■diool  week,  by  the  adoption  of  which  the  teacher  can  make  the  best 
use,  in  his  treatment  of  his  scholars,  of  such  knowledge,  Hkill,  and 
judgment  as  he  possesses. 

Method  is  not  simply  pre-consideration,  or  onler,  or  r^ilarity,  or 
arrangement,  or  progress ;  though  it  involves  and  includes  more  or 
less  of  all  these  ideas^  and  covers  all  those  considerations  and  expe- 
dients which  secure  a  regular  and  ooBalslant  advance  from  a  diittinct 
starting-point  towards  a  clearly  realised  end  or  required  result  The 
absolutely  essential  things  are  a  perfeeUy  elear  aim  and  some  natural 
and  rlirl&t  meaaa  of  reaching  it.  The  teacher  must  ask  himself.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  Why  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  How  are  you 
going  to  do  it  ? 

It  nay  be  that  the  nieaiiii  adopted  )iave  for  their  end  the  develo]iii)eiit  uf  tlie 
fKUItiea,  the  convejing  of  information,  or  even  the  teating  of  that  which  ha« 
been  previonaly  maatered ;  or,  farther,  method  may  refer  to  the  external  arrange* 
ments  and  conditions  nnder  which  the  work  is  tu  be  performed,  and  so  deal  with 
matters  of  or^nisatlon  and  discipline. 

Method  is  entirely  oppoaed  to  leaving  things  to  settle  themaelvea 
hj  chanoe,  to  that  happy-go-lucky  style  of  procedure  in  which  no 
thought  is  taken,  in  the  hope  that  things  will  somehow  or  other  come 
out  right  in  the  end,  and  matters  are  neglected  till  the  teacher  is 
driven  by  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  give  them  consideration. 
**  Teaching  involves  too  many  delicate  and  important  questions  to  be 
left  to  the  improvised  and  hap-hazard  solutions  which  the  pressure  of 
necessity  may  from  time  to  time  force  from  the  teacher  as  he  proceedn.'' 
Upon  his  method  the  success  of  his  work  is  abnost  entirely  dependent 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  method  is  creative ;  it  i^ 
simply  a  m«Miire  of  provlstoii  and  gnidance,  securing  that  the  treat- 
ment and  teaching  of  the  child  are  such  as  will  foster  the  growtii  of 
such  powers  as  he  possesses,  and  strengthen  them  by  suitable  exercise 
in  right  thinking  and  right  action.  Method  %$  an  txtemal  tkim^, 
growth  an  internal  one. 

Cailyle's  notion  of  method  as  the  ''vnion  of  like  to  like,"  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  out  into  distinctness  the 
natural  InterdependeBoe,  the  seqvenoe,  and  eoaneetlon  of  the  various 
parts,  which  should  characterise  the  work,  and  without  which  it  is 
not  what  it  should  be. 

The  principles  to  be  followed  in  school  work  which  are  of  very 
general  application,  and  should  govern  the  structure  and  development 
of  a  lesson,  together  with  the  various  instructions  relating  to 
the  correct  use  of  the  teaching  devices,  we  commonly  speak  of  as 
Oaneral  KethoO.  These  principles,  though  they  may  vary  in  phase 
and  degree,  and  may  have  stronger  applications  in  this  or  that 
direction,  are  InTarlaUa  in  spirit,  and  shonld  govern  all  oar  tea  riling. 
It  is  for  the  teacher  to  employ  them  wisely,  to  judge  correctly  as  to 
where  their  application  will  be  most  advantageous,  and  to  recognise 
how  they  are  to  be  interpreted  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  part  of  the 
work  which  is  in  hand.  To  be  properly  effective  no  part  of  his  work 
can  proceed  counter  to  them,  they  form  the  foundation  of  the  most 
distinctly  fixed  portion  of  the  theory  of  teaching,  and  serve  as  guide- 
posts  to  point  out  the  way  and  to  warn  him  where  he  is  likely  to 
fall  into  error. 

The  consideration  of  teaching  in  its  general  aspect,  the  character- 
istics and  forms  of  lessons,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  questions, 
illustrations,  and  other  teaching  devices,  will  be  treated  of  hereafter  ; 
but  some  of  the  more  important  GENB&AL  LAWS  OF  METHOD  may 
here  be  usefully  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Wa  most  proceed  In  acoordanee  with  nature;    hence   our 

teaching  and  training  must  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
child's  growth,  and  the  modes  in  which  the  mind  acts. 
The  order  of  mental  development  %$  to  he  kept  in  mind. 
Education  may  begin  from  the  cradle,  but  not  book- 
learning. 

(2)  Mothoda  moat  te  ezaotly  suited  to  tke  aeeda  of  the  pupili, 
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Uiair  oapMity,  knowlttfge,  and  ftag*  of  dtTtfopmeni. 
Simplicity  and  forod  of  language  are  important  We 
mast  tdwate  as  weU  om  instryd. 

(3)  The  eliOd's  Int  ImineMtoni,  being  the  inoflt  powerful,  ihonld 

be  the  eorreet  enei.  He  ihould  have  nothing  to  unlearn 
as  he  progresses. 

(4)  The  ealttTAtton  of  «lie  general  InttfOigenee  in  children  should 

form  the  flrandatlea  of  any  apeelal  tralatng.  All  the 
faeuUiee  must  receive  proportionate  attention, 

(5)  The  aenaes  ahonld  be  largeijr  eiKorciaed,  in  the  case  of  little 

children.  It  is  better  to  appeal  to  both  eye  and  ear 
than  to  either  alone.  Handwork  may  usefully  be  associ- 
ated with  mental  exercise. 

(6)  TeaehiBff  mvst  be  aa  ftr  aa  poailble  rational,  not  merely 

formal  or  mechanical.  It  should  appeal  to  the  judgment 
as  well  as  to'  the  memory. 
{7)  The  IndiTldnaUty  of  the  child  must  nerer  be  lost  sight  of. 
Such  power  as  he  possesses  is  to  be  respected.  He  should 
be  encouraged  to  self-eflbrt  at  all  points  ;  it  is  the  educator's 
business  to  clear  the  path  to  knowledge^  It  is  better  for 
the  child  to  discover  than  to  be  told, 

(8)  Bdnoatloii  la  not  imparted  by  words  bnt  by  dearly  realised 

ideas  and  things.  We  most  be  careful  not  to  let  the  mere 
symbols  of  knowledge  (words)  stand  for  knowledge  itself. 
Knowledge  and  language  must  grow  together  but  must 
not  be  confused. 

(9)  The  child  should  begin  to  leam  what  ia  nearest  to  him.    He 

should  proceed  from  the  near,  the  actual,  and  the  practical, 
to  the  remote,  the  abstract,  and  the  ideal. 

(10)  We  must  proceed  from  known  to  unknown,  simple  to  oomplez, 

examples  to  rules.  Diets  to  laws.  The  most  elementary 
and  familiar  points  are  to  be  presented  firsts  and  each 
dwelt  upon  until  it  is  fully  grasped  by  the  child.  Exact* 
ness  and  definiteness  characterise  all  true  learning.  Con- 
sciousness of  complete  nuistery  stimulates  the  pupil  and 
inspires  him  with  confidtnee  and  interest. 

(11)  Progress  must  be  carefully  made  step  by  stop.     One  thing  at 

a  time.    The  natural  sequence  and  connection  of  the  items 
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of  knowledge  must  be  clearly  brought  out  There  mud  he 
develapftient  of  a  lifu  of  thought, 

(12)  bowtodge  ihonlil  be  to  prmmited  m  to  be  itiniBUtlng  to  both 

teaober  and  tavgbt.  Dulnetw  in  the  teaching  can  only  end 
in  failure.  Exercises  must  not  be  made  so  difficult  as  to 
discourage. 

(13)  Intereat  In  itady  la  one  of  the  flrtt  tbloca  wbiob  a  teacher 

•honld  endeaToor  to  excite  in  the  children.  Learning 
mainly  depends  upon  interest 

(14)  Keawonlng  finr  dUldrea  ihonld  be  direct,  the  conclusion  being 

arrived  at  last.     '^  Therefore  ^*  is  a  better  word  for  a  rkild 
than  ^  hecauMe,*" 
(16)  Confldenoe  and  the  ftalleat  sympathy  between  teacher  and 
taught  are  eaaentlal  to  any  tnie  edncatton.    The  teacher 
must  have  a  heart. 

(16)  Without  constant  repetition  and  rcTlew  much  will  lie  lotit. 

One  of  Jacotot's  favourite  maxims  was  "Repeat  without 
ceasing";  and  Ck>menius  calls  repetition  "the  father  and 
mother  of  memory." 

(17)  Activity  and  cnrloalty  mn  natural  eharacterlatlcs  of  child- 

hood. When  things  have  been  learned  they  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  put  into  piactice.  Kwneing  and  doing 
»houid  proceed  together. 

(18)  Change  and  recreation  are  necessitlea.     We  must  not  over- 

&tigue  the  faciUties.  Learning  is  to  he  made  m  pleasant 
cu  postibhj  but  it  is  too  serious  to  be  turned  into  a  game. 

(id)  Idlenesi  la  the  parent  of  a  wh^e  family  of  evlla.  A  good 
method  will  provide  for  the  full  employ^netU  of  every  child. 

(20)  "Learners  should  not  do  with  their  Instmctcr  what  they  can 
do  1^  themselTSs,  that  they  may  have  time  to  do  with 
him  what  they  cannot  do  by  themselves." — (Marcel,) 

The  applications  of  the  general  principles  to  the  teaching  of  set 
sul^'ects  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  out  distinct  methods  of  action — 
that  is,  the  particular  plans  and  processes  to  be  used  in  securing  the 
acquisition  of  this  or  that  branch  of  knowledge,  or  in  arriving 
at  any  particular  educative  result — are  usually  denominated  Speelal 
pCethods.     Thus  we   speak   of  the   methods    of   teaching   reading, 
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writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,   and  other  Mubjectti ;  the 
methodit  of  organising  a  school,  and  so  forth. 

These  ipeetal  metli^dfl  are  Taxialilt  In  their  elementa  and  limited 
la  tMkt  an^UeattoB.    They  will  differ  according  to — 

(1)  The  object  aimed  at,  whether  knowledge,  training,  etc. 

(2)  The  subject  and  nature  of  the  study. 

(3)  The  stage  of  adyanoement  and  age  of  the  children. 

(4)  The  skill,  knowledge,  and  predilections  of  the  teacher. 

(5)  The  attendant   circumstances — as    number    to    be    taught, 

apparatus,  physical  conditions,  etc. 

(6)  The  conditions  and  needs  of  the  school 

Here  inyention,  knowledge,  and  acnteness  of  judgment  have  full 
play  ;  every  teacher  has  the  widest  liberty  to  arrange  for  himself  the 
details  of  any  particular  plan,  in  the  way  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
most  reasonable  and  to  promise  the  greatest  measure  of  success.  An 
original  device,  especially  in  the  hands  of  its  originator,  is  often  a 
powerful  weapon.  We  want  to  avoid  the  error  of  aUowing  oar 
taiftliiiig  praetlee  to  erjitalliie — to  become  merely  an  imitative  art. 

The  field  of  diieoverj  is  open,  and  it  would  be  gmtly  to  the  advanU;^  of  edtiea- 
ikmal  work  if  nkllled  and  experienced  teachem,  with  full  knowledge  of  what  hai» 
hitherto  been  acoonipllahed,  would  direct  their  attention  to  ftutlier  experimenta  and 
diacoveriea  in  method,  so  ac  to  add  to  the  general  stock  of  our  resources.  To  tlie 
young  teacher  sunh  work  is  scarcely  possible,  neither  his  knowledge  nor  experience 
would  be  snfflcient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  successful  methodsi  which  have  been  fhimed  by 
othen  and  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  general  recognition.  This,  however, 
need  never  make  him  a  mere  thoughtless  imitator,  or  render  his  work  unin- 
telligent and  mechanical.  His  atswalini  tmA  i«4i»mt  may  U  tmrntatt  at  evwy 
ai»f  ,  and  many  a  detail  may  be  modified  to  suit  his  own  case,  according  as  he  finds 
surh  change  advisable,  or  his  jtower  greater  in  this  or  that  direction. 

Tbm%  ia  no  one  method  of  teaching  any  given  subjeet,  and  the 
only  questions  should  be,  Is  the  method  a  right  one?  and  if  so. 
Is  it  tlie  best  possible  under  the  circumstances?  The  rules  and 
directions  of  method  are  not  rigidly  fixed  things,  but  are  open  to 
modification  at  every  point  where  any  improvement  of  process  is 
poesible. 

In  every  walk  of  life  we  find  the  value  of  an  orderly  and 
vrrtenuitte  eoodmet  of  alBdn  ;  with  a  distinct  plan  or  regular  scheme 
of  work  we  can  do  more,  and  do  it  with  greater  economy  of  effort, 
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than  without  one,  and  the  winie  is  tnie  of  teaching  and  of  every 
dejMirtment  of  school  work. 

The  bmA  of  a  kaavtodf*  of  aothod  Md  of  a  motkodleal  k*Mt  ineetB  the  teacher  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  work ;  and  at  do  point  in  his  career  tan  be  manage  to  do  withoat  both. 
Method  is  raloable  at  the  beginning  of  a  teacher's  career,  it  is  valoable  throagboat  it. 
Nor  la  it  necessary,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  only  to  the  poorly  qualified  orunskilftil 
teacher ;  it  Is  Just  this  knowledge,  and  the  power  to  use  it,  which  makes  the  skilled 
teacher  what  be  is.  The  more  a  man  learns  about  teaching  the  greater,  not  the  less, 
attention  will  be  gire  to  method.  Method  is  essential  to  the  highest  genius,  whether  it 
be  in  teaching  or  in  other  matters ;  and  the  wonderfbl  results  arrived  at  by  derer 
men  are  largely  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  method  employed.  "  If  I  have  any 
advantage  over  other  men,"  says  Descartes,  "  I  owe  it  to  my  method." 

Want  of  nMthod  li  at  the  bottom  of  many  a  case  of  fUlure  in 
teaching.  It  is  impossible  to  do  the  work  of  development^  trainings 
and  instruction,  without  very  carefully  considering  the  means  and  the 
way  of  accomplishing  these  things.  The  fact  that  it  may  happen 
once  and  again  that  some  valuable  result  is  obtained  without  any 
attention  having  been  given  to  the  mode  of  securing  it,  is  no  argument 
against  that  regular  and  habitual  attention  to  method,  without  which 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  certain  to  be  of  the  most  imperfect  character. 
Drawing  a  how  at  a  venture  is  not  good  practice  for  the  teacher. 

Briefly  we  may  say  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  method 
are : — 

(1)  It  economises  the  time  both  of  teacher  and  taught. 

(2)  It  secures  a  maTimnm  of  result  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

(3)  Not  only  is  labour  saved,  but  what  is  more  important,  the 

mischief  arising  from  wrongly  directed  effort  and  the  harmfU 
eflbets  of  worry  are  minimised. 

(4)  It  prevents  weariness  and  overstrain  on  the   part    of   the 

children. 

(5)  tt  tends  to  thoroughness,  and  assists  in  securing  attention  by 

making  the  work  interesting. 

(6)  It  helps  to  banish  spasmodic  effort,  and  inspires  the  teacher 

with  the  confldenoe  neeessary  for  good  work.  He  feels  he  is 
prepared  to  do  his  best,  and,  though  he  may  not  accomplish 
all  he  could  wish,  he  at  least  avoids  the  more  dangerous 
pitfalls  which  surround  the  careless'  arid'  unwafy  teacher  at 
all  times. 
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(7)  It  preruita  as  f)ur  m  possittlo  the  dlBlMftrtemnflnt  attenduit 

upon  fidlure. 

(8)  It  leaTM  the  teacher's  mind  ftee  to  make  the  best  use  of  any 

opportunities  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  his  work. 

There  are  those  who  preach  the  doctrine  that  nothing  is  needed  for  success  but  hanl 
work ;  they  would  have  na  believe  that  teaching  Is  mainly  a  matter  of  drill,  and  that 
time  spent  in  devising  new  methods  is  watted.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  harmful 
dehuion.  Svery  one  will  gnat  that  wm-k— eanieat,  painstaking,  thorough  work- is 
needed ;  and  few  will  deny  tliat  the  steady  and  persistent  drill  of  facta  has  a  plaoe^ 
and  a  useful  one,  in  school  work ;  but  work  it  very  far  fmn,  being  all  tkcU  is  necennryt 
nnd  drUl  mu$t  never  "be  (Mowed  to  itturp  the  fiaoe  af  inUUigence,  The  "  pegging-away 
system/'  as  its  advocates  are  sometimes  pleased  to  call  it,  almost  always  means 
shfrking  the  mental  activity  and  intelleetnal  effort  neoeteaiy  for  skilled  teaching : 
and  the  putting  of  mere  ateadUy  continued  physical  exertion  in  the  place  of  rational 
and  thoughtftil  work.  This  toMdaiiU  tiMory  ef  •daeatien,  m  it  ought  to  be  called, 
leadM  to  much  weariwnu,  vninterfMng,  and  unneceteary  labour  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  children,  and  tends  to  lower  them  to  the  level  of  machines ;  it  robs  the 
mrdMiif  ^all  inUUedmal  etimulut,  stamps  ont  all  the  pleasure  of  learning,  and  reduces 
it  to  a  never-ending  and  unintelligent  grind  of  tAsk«. 

The  believers  in  such  a  theory  pride  themselves  on  being  eminently  imutical,  while 
they  plod  on  from  day  to  day  in  the  same  groove  of  dull  routine,  and  succeed  only  in 
making  the  minds  of  their  pupils  storehouses  for  dead  Inmber.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  children  under  such  conditions  are  listless  and  worn,  and  suffer  from  over< 
pressure ;  and  that  the  teachers  find  life  "  flat,  stale,  and  unprofltable,"  look  upon 
teaching  as  a  wearisome  and  monotonous  businewi,  and  leave  their  day's  work  jaded 
and  spiritless  ?    With  a  system  like  this  surely  the  joy  of  life  is  gone  for  all  concerned. 

It  has  been  said,  "  He  who  shortens  the  road  to  knowledge  lengthens 
life  "  ;  and  in  the  ordinary  work  of  educating  the  young  we  can  only 
hope  to  accomplish  this  by  clearly  recognising  and  mastering,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  those  principles  and  plans  which  most 
conduce  to  the  result  required.  The  fact  that  the  teaeher  Is  energetic 
and  industrious  does  not  abeolTe  him  tnm  the  oUllgatlom  to  em]floy 
tho  best  methods  which  his  knowledge,  his  skill,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed,  will  allow  him  to  devise. 
It  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  himself,  that  he  may  not  waste  his  time  and 
strength ;  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  his  scholars,  that  they  may  not 
reoeire  stones  when  they  ask  for  bread ;  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  the 
parents,  that  he  may  faithfully  carry  out  the  important  responsibility 
with  which  he  has  been  intrusted. 

Those  who  talk  grandly  about  the  teacher's  inspiration,  and  declare  that  to  fetter 
him  with  a  method,  is  to  make  his  teaching  artificial  and  mechanical,  fail  to  realise 
what  true  method  is.     Such  ideas  may  be  all  very  seductive  until  we  come  to  know 
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iiitimateljr  the  result  of  their  application  in  practice  ;  they  will  asHaredly  not  be  so 
when  we  do. 

The  remark  is  as  old  as  Cicero,  that  '^toy  taacWng  we  learn."  The 
value  to  the  teacher  of  the  discipline  of  teaching  and  of  the  antecedent 
study  of  the  best  method  of  presentation,  is  very  great ;  they  lead  to 
a  thoroughness  of  realisation  and  completeness  of  grasp,  a  clearness  of 
vision  and  rapidity  of  assimilation,  scarcely  to  be  gained  so  fully  in 
any  other  way.  The  taaeher  wlio  dMma  bis  work  wortliy  of  bis  boat 
intOUoetiul  offorta,  will  find  bis  intolliconoo  lirigbtonod  and  bis  bnow- 
lodire  broadonod  and  dooponed,  and  will  ditooror  tbai,  in  attomptfni:to 
do  good  to  otbon,  bo  ii  blmaolf  pxoportionalljr  benofltod.  During  his 
teaching,  in  many  and  many  an  instance,  he  will  find  it  brought  home 
to  him,  that  he  only  partially  understood  what  he  previously  thought 
he  knew  thoroughly ;  -  and  he  will  be  thankful  for  the  deeper 
insight  and  completer  understanding  which  the  necessity  of  making 
his  points  clear  to  others  has  given  him.  Hotbing  tendt  more  to 
render  our  Ideas  definite  and  exact  tban  eorreet  teaebing.  Professor 
Hart  says,  "We  fix  a  thing  in  our  minds  by  commimicating  it  to 
another ;  we  make  it  plain  to  ourselves  by  the  very  effort  to  give  it 
explanation,  or,  to  state  the  thing  more  paradoxically,  we  learn  a  thing 
by  telling  it  to  somebody,  we  keep  it  by  giving  it  away."  How  true 
this  is  every  one  who  has  tried  to  teach  intelligently  knows  fidl 
well ;  nor  is  the  moral  gain  from  the  conscientious  performance  of 
duty  and  from  the  continual  conquest  of  difficulty  to  be  lost  sight 
of.     Truly,  "  it  m  more  hles$ed  to  give  than  to  reeewe." 

HOW  TO  8TVDT.  If  the  teacher  would  be  successful  in  his  work 
of  informing  and  training  others,  he  must  learn  to  be  a  successful 
student  himself.  The  value  of  good  intellectual  habits,  the  necessity 
for  getting  exact  knowledge  of  that  which  he  has  to  teach,  and  the 
importance  of  a  careful  mastery  of  the  theoretical  portion  of  his  work, 
can  scarcely  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  young  teacher.  Teaebing 
and  ftody  act  and  react  upon  eaeb  otber  in  tbe  meet  beneficial  way. 
T6  baTo  leamod  a  tbing  well  la  tbe  flnt  etep  towazde  teaebing  it 
well.  The  teacher's  o¥ni  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  working 
will  be  sure  to  be  reflected  more  or  less  in  his  pupils.  If  he  is  clear- 
headed, exact,  and  thoughtful  himself,  and  has  fully  mastered  the 
meaning  and  bearing  of  what  he  teaches,  this  is  certain  to  tell  upon 
the  children  in  his  presentment  of  facts ;  while  if  he  has  only  hasr 
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and  uncertain  notions  of  thingn,  no  clear  understanding  of  them  will 
be  possible  to  those  under  him,  and  they  will  learn  to  rest  satisfied 
with  half-formed  ideas.  When  the  teaeker  U  a  sueeeBtfid  Uanur 
himgelf  he  is  in  sympathy  toith  (he  efforts  of  his  scholars j  he  is  not 
inclined  to  pass  over  difficulties  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  retnovittg  thenij 
and  he  is  able  to  realise  readily  at  what  exact  point  the  difficulty 
occurs,  A  iMdMr  dumld  iMwn  omm  to  be  a  itndMit  of  aowtltlng 
or  otter  throughout  his  career,  otherwise  his  mind  will  grow 
stagnant^  his  methods  will  become  fixed  and  mechanical,  he  will  lose 
night  of  the  learner's  point  of  view,  and  he  will  be  certain  to  find  his 
nkill  decreasing. 

Tbe  inaiatetioe  however  upon  the  neoessity  for  correct  study  is  one  thing ;  the 
difllcalty  which  meets  the  yoong  etadent  at  the  beginning  of  hie  career— how  to  Htndy 
— is  qaite  another.  It  is  not  merely  right  views  as  to  the  importance  of  what  is  to 
he  done,  but  aid  in  doing  it  which  he  needs ;  and  help  in  this  direction  iit  far  too 
often  ni^lected.  Be  has  generally  to  grope  hia  way  as  best  he  can,  failing  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  losing  thereby  much  valnable  time  and  energy 
which  ooght  to  be  employed  to  better  purpose.  In  such  a  ease,  too,  he  can  scarcely 
help  ftUing  into  tad  tateUeelaal  haUls,  which  are  a  bar  to  his  progfDsa,  and  have  to 
he  laboriously  corrected  before  he  can  arrive  in  practice  at  thoee  right  methods  of 
inteUectoal  acquisition  so  necessary  to  success. 

The  following  inggMtioiia,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  merely  prove 
helpful  to  the  student-teacher  himself,  but  will  point  out  to  him  how 
ha  may  aid  bis  pupUa  also  tn  leaming  in  wh^t  way  they  may  employ 
their  time,  power,  and  opportunities  to  the  best  advantage.  Judi- 
cious help  of  this  kind  given  to  children  may  be  made  in  a  high 
degree  usffvl.  Not  only  may  they  be  traiaad  to  baUta  of  application, 
attantloii,  dUcrlmlnatlon,  and  axaotneai ;  but  they  may  be  taught 
how  to  study  so  as  to  secure  the  ready  employment  of  what  they 
have  learned.  Such  training  may  also  be  made  the  means  of  inter- 
esting them  in  useful  and  wbeltioma  reading,  so  as  to  raise  them 
aboye  the  taste  for  that  sensational  fiction,  often  of  a  demoralising 
kind,  in  which  the  ordinary  schoolboy  is  apt  to  indulge  if  left  to 
himself. 

(1)  Do  not  attempt  too  wide  a  range  of  itudies ;  otherwise  you  will 
dissipate  your  energy  over  so  large  an  area  as  to  do  nothing  well. 
This  is  not  meant  to  unduly  restrict  studies,  or  to  apply  to  matter^, 
taken  up  for  recreation  or  amusement,  but  to  point  out  that  moro 
abonld  not  be  atlomptad  thaa  eaa  be  properly  dona.      Ask  your- 
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self  definitely  what  jou  want  to  get  out  of  your  studies.  tM«  tluit 
tlioae  whldx  are  aeoesiary  or  uaeftU  as  a  prspaimtloa  tw  life,  t&OM 
wtaioh  are  most  ▼aluaUe  fixr  jiresent  inirposes  and  will  best  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  ftiture  work,  reoeiye  attention  first. 

Do  not  take  up  a  subject  of  study  lightly,  but  when  you  have 
taken  it  up,  do  not  abandon  it,  unless  there  is  some  good  cause  for 
8o  doing.  Knowing  your  own  limitation  of  power  and  opportunity, 
learn  to  say  no  to  any  subject  which  may  strike  your  fancy  for  the 
moment,  but  which  would  certainly  lead  you  off  from  more  important 
things.  Unless  you  do  this  you  are  in  danger  of  fidling  into  one  of 
the  most  serious  mistakes  a  student  can  maJbe,  that  of  beginning  a 
number  of  thingSy  and  then^  when  the  first  novelty  has  toom  off,  drop- 
ping them  one  by  one  for  others  mth  new  attractions ;  so  that,  of 
many  studies  taken  up,  scarcely  any  are  carried  forward  to  a  stage 
where  the  student  can  be  said  to  really  know  anything  about  them, 
even  of  an  elementary  character. 

This  beginning  many  tilings  and  completing  notliing,  this  fritter- 
ing away  of  time  and  strength  in  glancing  from  one  thing  to  another, 
is  a  habit  easily  fallen  into,  but  it  is  one  of  the  worst  which  the 
student  can  acquire,  and  tends  to  intellectual  ruin. 

Such  a  oourM  not  only  wutei  time,  and  prevents  any  work  worthy  of  the  name 
being  done,  but  it  often  beguiles  the  student  into  the  belief  that  he  knows  something 
of  a  subject  because  he  has  looked  Into  it,  and  leads  to  that  ihasK  knowledfle,  that 
mere  superficiality,  which  is  so  common.  A  smattering  of  this  kind,  which  Is 
worse  than  valueless,  must  not  however  be  confkised  with  el— satagy  kaowledf*.  The 
latter,  so  long  as  it  is  real  and  exact,  is  not  to  be  despised,  no  matter  bow  small  its 
amount ;  the  dlstlacutaUac  suurk  of  the  ssBatUrsr  is  his  vaffaoaMs  aM  macertalatj. 


The  student  should  be  precisely  aoqnainted  witli  ttie  limits  of 
bis.  own  knowledge,  and  endeavour  to  get  some  adequate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  subject  To  put  it  paradoxically,  be  should  know  exactly 
wbat  be  knows,  and  wbat  be  does  not  know  ;  otherwise  he  is  apt  to 
see  the  few  things  he  has  learned  out  of  all  proper  rektionship  and 
proportion  to  the  rest,  and  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  his  posses- 
sions. Socrates  said,  "  A  knowledge  of  our  ignorance  is  the  first  step 
towards  true  knowledge."  It  is  impossible  to  know  everything  even 
of  a  single  subject,  the  difficult  and  important  thing  is  to  know  exactly 
what  is  fundamental^  that  it  may  receive  attention  first. 

(2)  Lean  to  atady  intoniceatly.    That  knowledge  which  is  ^ined 
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in  an  intelligent  manner  by  right  methoda  ia  moat  valoable  aa  know- 
ledge, apart  from  the  importance  of  the  mental  discipline  involved  in 
acquiring  it ;  it  ia  most  easily  remembered,  most  ready  for  use  ;  it  is 
more  exacts  real,  and  lasting,  than  knowledge  gained  by  merely 
artificial  means.  Mae  rote  lufcraing  of  book  words  has  a  distinct 
Taiue  in  some  directions ;  but  it  mnst  be  kept  in  its  place,  and  must 
not  be  applied  to  subjects  in  which  fulness  and  deamess  of  under- 
standing is  the  great  thing.  Our  knowledge  should  not  grow  by 
mere  aggregation  of  facta— by  mere  mechanical  addition  of  one  thing 
to  another.  There  must  be  osyaiiio  growtli,  one  thing  leading  the 
mind  natorally  on  to  the  next  in  a  definite  order,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  firmly  connected. 

Bear  in  mind  that  atnofffh  oomes  from  ■elf-effort ;  strive  to  con- 
quer unaided  any  difficulty  that  may  present  itself ;  one  such  victory 
ia  of  more  value  than  a  great  deal  of  help.  "  To  remember  what  we 
have  read,"  says  Noah  Porter,  "  we  must  make  it  our  own,  we  must 
think  with  the  author,  rethinking  his  thoughts,  following  his  facts, 
assenting  to  or  rejecting  his  reasonings,  and  entering  into  the  very 
2«pirit  of  his  emotions  and  purposes." 

The  eye  mu$t  Tiot  he  aUowed  to  glance  aver  the  sentences  unthout  the 
mind  taking  in  their  meaning.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Allow  your- 
self time  to  clearly  apprehend  and  think  over  what  you  read.  There 
roust  be  no  bolting  of  intellectual  food,  or  mental  indigestion  is  sure 
to  follow. 

Hurried  atntfy  la  faulty  stodj.  Turn  the  points  over  in  your  mind 
till  you  know  them  from  all  sides.  Close  the  book  and  attempt  to 
recall  what  you  have  read,  and  do  not  leave  it  till  you  are  able  to 
do  this. 

liock*  njrt,  *'  It  to  not  «noagh  to  emm  oorMlyes  with  «  great  load  of  coltoctloim, 
unl«M  we  chew  them  over  again  they  wiU  not  give  ua  strength  and  nouriahment." 

The  same  method  of  study  will  not  answer  for  all  subjeots ;  each 
subject  has  ita  own  peculiarities  of  fact  and  structure,  which  must  be 
allowed  for  in  learning.  That  mode  of  study  is  best  which  leads 
to  the  readiest  and  most  rational  acquisition  of  the  £BM;ts,  the  fuMest 
and  most  intelligent  understanding  of  them,  and  the  firmest  holding  of 
them  in  the  memory ;  and  which  packs  them  away  in  the  mind  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  maximum  power  of  using  them  on  the  instant 
whenever  they  are  required,     ttrlve  to  g«t  at  live  Ideas,  to  gmnp 
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them  clearly  and  firmly,  and  to  comprehend  them  an  fully  ax  powiible. 
Tw>  loian^  itudtnts  gel  up  a  hook  insUad  of  iludYing  a  tuhjeet. 
Take  care  your  knowledge  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  words ;  when  it  is 
so,  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  cram.  Such  study  is  sure  to  show  itself  in 
teaching  in  want  of  interest,  lifeless  presentment,  faulty  explanations, 
weak  and  unsuitable  illustrations,  and  dull  routine.  If  the  teok 
Wflrda  of  that  which  you  are  stud3ring  are  at  all  unfamiliar,  liMk  np 
tbtir  meaning  in  the  dictionary  (which  should  always  be  at  hand)  ; 
think  how  the  ideas  might  best  be  re-presented  so  as  to  be  more 
easily  imderstood  by  others.  Aoovraey  of  idaa  and  iirMliicn  of 
itatamcnt  slumld  go  togvtaitr.  YagiiMMM  la  a  flaial  mmaj  to 
mamory.  As  Professor  Huxley  has  pointed  out,  the  next  best  thing 
i^  being  right  is  to  be  completely  and  wholesomely  wrong. 

A  elMT  dlallMtiM  acala  ilM«ld  alwign  fe«  Upi  ia  mimi.  WtWMs  fMli  Md  thMriw. 
Troth  is  unchangeable  in  its  nature,  though  the  form  in  whieh  it  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  may  )»e  varied.  The  facta  remain ;  the  theory  which  is  intended 
to  give  them  coherence  and  combined  meaning  ia  aure  to  change  as  time  goes 
on.  From  its  very  nature  tlieory  involves  growth;  it  la  but  an  attempt  to 
relate  all  known  facta  in  a  certain  group  ;  and  with  ftiller  knowledge  and 
tnnh  discoverlea  Is  pretty  sure  to  come  the  necessity  for  modification  of  our 
working  hypothesis,  and  it  may  be  the  substitution  for  it  of  one  more  in  accord- 
snoe  with  the  new  troths.  A  food  theory  U  of  the  very  grtaJtut  osvistonoe ;  but 
this  explanation,  fixed  upon  the  facts  by  human  ingenuity,  well  founded  though 
it  may  be,  must  not  be  confuted  with  the  troths  of  observation  and  experience 
upon  which  it  is  built 

(3)  Do  your  utmost  to  mate  ont  the  rtlatlTe  Importanoe  of  the 
faeta  you  have  to  get  up.  Sift  the  information,  and  endeavour  to 
discriminate  between  essential  and  unessential  things.  Kaiiy  a 
•tudent  waatM  bia  time  by  iMginnlng  on  tlw  ontilda  of  a  tnlilaet, 
learning  a  few  details  here  and  there  ;  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
at  once ;  try  to  find  out  the  main  line  of  thought,  the  fimdamental 
ideas,  and  work  outwards  from  these.  We  have  not  yet  fiiUy 
appreciated  the  wisdom  of  Jacotot's  maxim,  ^  Learn  sonuthing 
a4Xur<Udyy  and  refer  the  regt  to  that"  Properly  understood,  few 
wiser  sentences  for  the  student  have  ever  been  penned. 

In  studying  a  book  for  the  first  time  do  not  attempt  to  remember 
everything  it  contains  at  once,  aeak  ont  a  sarias  of  kay  faeta  which 
will  form  a  framework  of  the  subject  as  it  were,  and  &sten  the  mind 
upon  these  till  they  are  known.  The  rest  will  fidl  naturally  into  their 
place.      The  more  fundamental,  the  more  far-reaching,  the  more 
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suggestire  a  fiict  in,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  its  connectiona, 
the  more  Talnable  it  is.  Te  know  wbat  to  a^Uet  for  present  mastery, 
and  wbal  to  Imkvo  for  a  second  or  third  reading,  or  it  may  be  to  leare 
oat  altogether,  needs  judgment;  bat  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
snooeasM  study,  and  is  deserving  of  much  care  and  attention. 

It  must  not  be  foigotten  too  that  faota  haye  diflte«nt  rtlattro 
vmlBO  aocardlBT  to  tbe  mitfeet  In  hand  or  the  eoimeetloa  In  whloli 
tliflj  oeenr.  A  point  may  have  little  or  no  value  in  one  connection, 
which  in  another  may  be  of  the  utmost  importanoe.  The  utter  want 
of  recognition  of  the  relatiTe  subordination  in  the  different  items  of 
knowledge,  is  <me  of  the  commonest  &ult8  of  undirected  study.  All 
that  the  book  contains  is  got  up  as  though  it  were  all  of  equal 
importance.  A  useful  he^  to  fixing  the  relative  value  and  position 
of  facts  is  to  classify  and  arrange  them  in  a  brief  topical  analysis. 
Such  a  judicious  grouping  in  natural  order  has  many  uses.  It 
should  be  short  and  dear,  and  suggest  the  details,  not  state  them. 

Few  jooiig  studenU  luTe  any  real  approeiation  of  tbe  jwiiyuU^t  9t  AMta,  bat  it  is  a 
matter  which  ahoold  reeeive  cavefdl  oonaideration.  Tbe  moat  eaaeniial  things  must 
be  got  clearly  in  mind  first ;  then  thoae  which  are  related  to  them,  but  of  lesa  intrinsic 
importance ;  and  lastly,  merely  lUostTatlTe  or  explanatory  matter,  and  Ikets  which, 
while  of  little  Tsloe  in  themselves,  are  nseftil  in  giving  completeness  of  conception  and 
realisation  of  the  whole.  These  groups  should  be  stored  awsy  in  the  mind  in  snoh 
a  manner  that  whea  wanted,  the  first  to  suggest  themselves  are  those  of  most  value. 
Fscts  which  change  from  time  to  time  are  generally  best  lesmed  ss  wanted. 

(4)  VoU  any  oorralatton  or  Intsafdaptudenee  of  fiseta,  and  link  one 
tUag  with  aaotlisr.  There  must  be  continuity  of  thought  if  the 
various  items  are  to  hold  together.  Fix  the  mind  on  any  existing 
natiual  afiinity,  any  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  any  logical  sequence 
of  ideas,  any  striking  contrast  This  is  to  make  use  of  those  laws  of 
laaoiiatlmi  or  suggestion  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  hold- 
ing and  reproduction  of  facts  by  the  memory.  Any  rekUian  which 
tht  mind  can  ea»Uy  and  firmly  grtup  is  u§efuL 

in  tiacing  oat  an  argument— and  many  arguments  are  stated  in  a  very  Involved 
way-^ry  to  make  out  the  steps  In  order ;  note  these  In  the  shortest  juMislble  form  as 
they  occur,  and  endeavour  to  see  how  they  are  connected,  and  whether  they  Justif>'  the 
conclusion. 

(5)  Wlmo  poiilUe  study  firom  ttUngs  rather  than  firom  words.— 
flood  bookfl  are  of  the  greatest  value,  and  are  often  our  only  mf anK 
of  obtaining  information,  but,  no  matter  how  excellent,  they  nnrnt 
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not  be  allowed  to  exclude  other  important  means  of  study,  where  such 
exist,  and  so  prevent  our  getting  that  first-band  knowledge  of  thinga 
which  is  of  such  vital  moment.  To  knmv  a  thing  from  acttud  experi- 
ence of  it  is  a  very  different  matter  from  knowing  whai  has  been  »aid 
a^tU  it.  Pat  as  many  of  yonr  qaestiona  as  possible  to  nature  beraelf ; 
knowledge  obtained  in  this  way  is  much  more  real  and  lasting  than 
that  obtained  merely  from  books. 

Hence  the  great  value,  in  all  the  physical  and  natnral  sciences  especially,  of 
•zpertinmiti,  otawratloBi,  fltld-work,  and  so  forth.  Tlie  reality  of  geographical 
knowledge  which  has  been  obtained  >«y  travel  is  clear  to  every  one ;  as  is  also  the 
fact  that  we  know  much  more  certainly  about  an  object  from  having  seen  it  and 
handled  it,  than  we  can  do  fh>m  having  heard  it  described  or  merely  fh>m  having  read 
alM>nt  it 

(6)  Work  systematloally ;  bave  set  times  for  study  and  a  programme 
of  work.  Without  systematic  effort  little  is  to  be  done  of  value.  To 
have  a  definite  and  well-considered  scheme  of  study  is  a  great  gain. 
It  saves  a  large  amount  of  time ;  and  where  a  number  of  subject*^ 
have  to  be  studied  it  prevents  undue  attention  being  given  to  Uiose 
things  which  the  student  likes  best,  to  the  neglect  and  detriment 
of  others  which  may  even  be  more  important. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  the  case  of  advanced  students  for  that  stratHtoaMiwi  9t 
stadles  in  which  one  subject  is  begun  and  finished  before  another  is  taken  up ;  it 
seems  clear,  that,  for  young  students,  the  siarallaaeou  plaa  of  carrying  on  a  series  of 
studies  side  by  side,  is  to  be  certainly  preffrred.  The  power  of  long-continued  effort 
at  one  thing,  necessary  in  the  former  plan,  is  only  to  be  gained  as  a  matter  of  training 
and  experience. 

A  too  elaborate  plan  is  to  be  avoided.  Be  cautious  in  com- 
mencing a  course  of  reading ;  and,  having  a  distinct  purpose  in  view, 
carefully  arrange  the  method  you  intend  to  follow  so  as  to  make  it  suit 
your  own  powers,  wants,  and  circumstances.  Decide  how  much  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  through  in  a  given  time,  say  a  month,  three 
months,  or  what  not ;  portion  out  your  work  and  time  accordingly, 
and  do  your  utmost  to  cover  the  ground  in  the  allotted  period. 
Desultory  aimless  reading  in  matters  requiring  study  is  to  bo 
oarefUlly  sbunned.  It  gets  the  mind  into  the  bad  habit  of  shirking 
continuous  work  and  steady  consecutive  thinking ;  so  that  the  power 
to  grasp  the  scope  and  meaning  of  a  difficult  book  during  reading  is 
not  acquired. 

The  «strfb«t|o^  of  the  ftvalUUe  time  among  the  dilTerent  sul]()ect«  should  not  b« 
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aettkd  ^wtthofut  tlmtii^t  amd  otre ;  but  when  the  tetcber  has  ettm  to  «  decMoB  upon 
the  aaiter,  the  eanring  otat  of  the  acheme  should  not  he  interftnd  with  unleas  fdr 
Bome  xeelly  weighty  xeMon.  The  mind  is  often  only  too  nady  to  accept  nome 
planaSUe  ezeoM  for  neglecting  the  dnty  of  the  moment  unless  the  will  steps  in  to 
prsrentlt. 

Waste  no  time  in  thinking  about  beginning ;  lutve  it  care  of  the 
mtnutaa,  and  settle  down  at  once.  Ihiring  the  period  set  apart  the 
mind  should  be  kept  firmly  to  its  work ;  study  s&onld  he  a  steady 
and  regular  appneation,  not  a  seriea  of  sjpasmodle  eftbrts.  There 
should  be  no  haste,  and  no  confusion,  no  mixing  of  play  and  work  ; 
one  thing  should  be  attended  to  at  a  time,  and  that  patiently  carried 
out  to  the  best  of  the  student's  ability. 

'Hie  lenirtli  of  the  period  to  be  giyen  to  continuous  study  will 
depend  upon  the  power  of  the  individual  student  and  the  opportunities 
he  has  for  such  work.  The  younger  Uie  student  and  the  intenser  the 
work,  the  shorter  the  period  which  should  be  allowed  and  the  longer 
the  times  of  rest.  Study  should  not  be  so  long  continued  as  to 
induce  orer&tigue,  nor  so  short  as  to  prevent  that  continuity  of  effort 
to  which  tbe  student  has  to  train  himself. 

Many  stadents  are  restless ;  they  wwfc  by  aHOl  jMbs,  reading  a  few  minntes  at  one 
snbject,  and  then  throwing  it  on  one  side  for  another.  They  thus  spend  their  time 
and  opportunities  wlthont  result;  they  seem  to  be  continually  employed,  but  are 
without  anything  to  show  for  their  labour  at  the  end.  Any  such  tendency  the 
ntndent  should  do  his  utmost  to  correct. 

(7)  OnltiTate  aa  Mdolouily  aa  possible  the  power  of  keeping  the 
atkentioii  concentrated  on  what  you  are  about.  Be  a  "whole  man 
for  one  thing  at  a  time  ; "  do  not  allow  the  mind  to  go  wool-gathering, 
or  to  sink  into  the  state  we  call  day-dreaming.  Attention  is  an 
absolutely  nece&nary  condition  of  learning.  It  grows  rapidly  with 
suitable  exercise,  and  its  cultivation  must  be  carried  on  until  the 
power  to  fix  the  mind*s  working  intensely  upon  one  thing  for  a 
considerable  period  becomes  a  habit.  No  more  valuable  intellectual 
habit  can  be  formed,  none  which  has  greater  influence  upon  success 
in  life. 

The  differenoe  between  clever  men  and  ordinary  men  is  often  mainly  a  differenca 
in  the  pvww  ef  ili«clfaif  sM  eentrSUIiv  the  alad  thRmfh  tlis  attoitlaa.  Newton 
deelazvd  he  owed  his  discoveries  more  to  patient  attention  than  to  anything  elRe ; 
and  CkariM  IHektnM  spoke  of  attention  as  "the  grand  secret  of  success,  the  quality 
most  ynlnable  to  n  in»n."  Tbe  temptation  Is  olt«n  strong  to  allow  the  mind  to  ft>llow 
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iU  own  eouTM  nnrestnined,  and  to  flit  from  point  to  point  in  «  dMultoiy  waf.  This 
iniwt  be  strongly  withstood,  and  the  mental  gaze  kept  fixed  npon  the  limited  ar<« 
before  it  to  the  exelusion  of  everything  else. 

(8)  BBdeaTonr  to  interest  yoonelf  thorouglily  In  wliai  yon  are 
etndylng.  Learn  to  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Attack  what 
you  hare  to  do  courageously.  Do  not  allow  the  mind  to  slip  into 
that  ^*  indifferentism  "  which  is  bo  common  nowadays ;  it  is  not  easy 
to  throw  off,  and  when  once  it  has  become  a  habit  it  is  a  serious  eviL 
Btudiee  whitih  give  na  no  pleaanre  will  ■oarodiy  be  taken  up  with  tliat 
eameetneat  which  diatingnishet  all  good  work;  and  things  which 
are  of  no  interest  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered.  Acquisition  and 
the  power  of  recollection  are  proportional  to  the  interest  excited  :  set 
the  mind  in  a  glow  and  it  works  rapidly  and  surely,  and  retains 
strongly  that  which  it  takes  in.  Bvery  new  rabjeot  haa  its  initial 
difflcnltieB,  one  of  the  most  formidable  being  simply  the  itrangeneis 
of  the  ideal,  or  it  may  be  of  the  terminology.  The  mind  seems  out 
of  its  element  for  a  time,  but  a  little  earnest  application  soon  puta 
another  face  upon  the  work ;  and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  us  that  the  subject  should  ever  have  been  such  a  source  of  trouble. 
New  information  alwaji  takes  time  to  soak  into  the  mind.  It  is  sure 
however  to  do  so  at  length ;  and  if  at  first  progress  seems  to  Ite 
liainfully  slow  the  student  should  not  be  discouraged. 

It  is  remarkable  how  interesting  even  a  hard  dry  subject  may,  and  often  does 
become,  if  we  attack  it  boldly  and  master  thoroughly  the  first  steps.  Thoogh  the 
knowledge  itself  may  not  at  first  give  us  much  pleasure,  this  comes  to  us  finom  the 
resyns>  ef  dlfleslty  sM  tlis  onaednwwusi  ef  jngnu.  In  this  way  we  are  encouraged 
to  ftirther  efTort.  If,  however,  we  take  up  the  matter  in  a  half-hearted  way  and 
allow  ourselves  to  dwell  upon  its  dlfllcnlty  and  unpleasantness,  the  mind  works 
feebly,  soon  tires,  and  disgust  at  our  failure  is  pretty  sure  to  follow. 

(9)  A  good  text-book  is  essential,  bnt  it  must  be  chosen  with  dis- 
crimination and  used  with  Judgment.  Carlyle  has  said  that  '^the 
true  university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books  ; "  and  certainly 
the  student  is  much  more  dependent  upon  his  books  for  knowledge 
than  upon  his  teacher.  Method,  guidance,  help  in  difficulty,  he  may 
obtain  from  the  latter ;  but  for  the  &cts  which  are  to  become  his 
mental  stores  he  has  to  look,  mainly  at  least,  to  his  books.  An 
assemblage  of  good  books  is  indeed  a  Talnable  possession,  if  we  haye 
«om«  to  toow  them  fod  t9  look  npon  them  as  Mends ;  but  it  is 
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bett«r  to  know  a  few  books  thoroughly  than  to  have  a  merely  nodding 
acqiiaintanoe  with  a  great  many.  Farther,  a  large  number  of  books 
may  to  the  young  student  become  a  eouroe  of  bewilderment  rather 
than  of  help.  In  commencing  any  subject  it  is  of  much  consequence 
that  he  should  select  a  suitable  book,  not  iwoMnTlly  tlM  best  teok  in 
the  abstract^  but  the  hesi  for  him — the  book  that  will  give  him  in 
the  clearest  and  most  intelligent  form  just  what  he  needs. 

lu  the  pToeat  profusion  of  text-books,  It  is  m  difBcalt  o:stter  to  know  exactly  what 
k  best ;  and  not  nnftwinently  the  student,  in  his  endeavonr  to  dlsoover  a  royal  road 
to  what  he  wants,  falls  into  the  iner  ef  Irylac  •••  Wok  after  ■■elfcsr,  catting  each  tuiiU 
i»  turn  a»d  vtaUeringnone,    At  least  he  may  ajive  himself  fh>m  this  barmftil  blunder. 

It  la  a  great  miitalra  to  use  too  large  a  book  at  first.  It  prevents 
that  mastery  of  the  broad  principles  and  the  general  outline  of 
fundamental  &ct8  which  should  form  the  basis  of  reading  in  any 
particular  subject.  In  a  large  treatise  the  multiplicity  of  details  is  so 
great  that  tlie  student  not  only  finds  the  difficulty  of  discovering  their 
relative  importance  greatly  increased,  but  he  is  disoomagad  hj  having 
■o  Biaay  tilings  thnut  upon  him  at  onoo,  and  by  the  very  slow 
progress  he  is  able  to  make.  Books  for  reference  he  may  have  in 
plenty,  but  bis  rsadlsg  In  any  subject  sboiad  be  baaed  apoa  one  book. 
This  should  be  kept  to,  and  read  again  and  again  tmtil  thoroughly 
mastered,  and  he  has  come  to  know  his  way  about  it  so  completely 
that  he  can  find  anything  it  contains  on  the  instant  When  the  firnt 
book  has  been  thus  got  up,  the  various  points  may  be  strengthened 
and  extended,  and  new  ones  added,  by  further  reference  or  the  stndy 
of  a  larger  book.  In  going  through  the  latter  the  student  will  find 
that  much  of  it  he  already  knows  ;  and  he  should  direct  bis  attention 
■tnmgly  to  the  new  matter,  noting  eareftUly  its  relation  to  and  con- 
naetlOB  with  what  be  already  knows.  Proceeding  in  this  way  he 
will  soon  find  that  new  facts  become  fewer  and  fewer  as  his  know- 
ledge extends,  and  that  his  reading  consequently  becomes  more  rapid. 

Beyond  the  ordinary  text-book  stage  in  learning  a  subject,  a  Hat  of 
refaranoM  to  jllaoes  where  fkirtlier  information  upon  this  or  that 
point  may  be  fonnd  is  very  valuable.  Such  an  index  of  what  has 
bean  read,  forming  a  condensed  key  to  krioniledgey  every  student  should 
construct  for  himself.  It  must  be  as  simple  and  brief  as  possible,  so 
that  what  is  wanted  may  be  fonnd  with  ease  and  rapidity  ;  any  over- 
daboiation  >vill  only  make  the  work  burdensome  and  tend  to  decrease 
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its  usefulness.    The  next  hut  Vdng  to  khovltdge  is  to  know  ozaetly 

where  to  find  it. 

UnlesH  for  some  special  purpose,  it  is  not  well,  as  a  rule,  to  burden  the  mind  with 
matter  only  occasionally  wanted;  in  moat  cases  a  reference  is  all  that  is  needed. 
The  mind  is  limited  in  capacity,  and  secondary  matters  are  very  apt  to  crowd  out 
more  important  ones.    Keep  tk«  bIbA  with  cl«art4  d««ks  r—Ay  ftr  aettoA. 

(10)  RoTiew  your  work  treqnently.  Not  to  forget  the  knowledge 
we  have  gained  is  as  important  as  to  acquire  new,  and  to  secure  that 
such  loss  does  not  take  place,  systematic  review  is  essential  To 
omit  it  is  a  mistake,  the  full  seriousness  of  which  the  student  may 
not  at  once  realise  ;  it  is  really  one  of  the  greatest  he  can  make,  and 
is  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  that  uncertainty  and  inexactness  of  in- 
formation which  it  is  so  important  to  avoid. 

TbiBffs  which  have  cost  us  much  time  and  trouble  to  team  it  is  the 
height  of  foUjr  to  tot  go  heoauso  we  may  not  need  them  at  the 
momenl  A  small  amount  of  energy  properly  employed  will  prevent 
them  from  getting  rusty.  To  releam  them  when  forgotten  means 
much  additional  toil,  the  necessity  for  which  might  easily  have  been 
prevented.  (See  author's  School  Management,  pp.  75-79.)  To  apply 
onr  knowledge  praoticaUy  in  any  direction  tends  to  llz  it,  whether  it 
be  by  teaching,  writing,  or  conversation.  Frequently  however  such 
opportunities  of  employing  his  acquisitions  do  not  occur  to  the 
student,  and  then  it  is  his  business  to  arrange  for  fixed  times  of  review. 

A  wall  arranged  sohome  of  review — 

(1)  Keeps  the  miiid  In  tMMk  idth  the  main  lines  of  the  sutject. 

(2)  Secures  the  freduMM  and  •xaetiMga  of  knowledge  gained. 

C3)  Shows  us  what  has  been  latperCMtly  ieamed,  and  affords  opitortunity  for 
reniodying  the  defect. 

(4)  Strengthens  the  iMoOMttoa,  and  accustoms  the  mind  to  readily  recover  and 

give  up  itf  stores. 

(5)  Saves  waste  ef  SMur,  and  the  formation  of  a  ba4  Mental  habit. 

(6)  Uadi  to  ceayleto  asiiadlatiMi  of  the  material  learned. 

Review  does  not  mean  restudylng  the  subject,  but  going  rapidly 
over  the  outlines  and  noting  their  suggestive  connections.  Additions 
may  be  left  for  further  reading,  but  any  broken  link  in  that  which 
has  been  acquired  should  be  repaired  at  once.  In  carrying  out  the 
work  the  analyses  previously  mentioned  may  be  made  useful. 
Frequently  it  is  best  to  review  a  subject  by  writing — the  student 
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jotting  down  in  the  briefest  possible  way,  at  least  the  main  points. 
WHttBir  U  a  gTMit  aid  to  the  memozy.  In  this  connection  also 
another  very  yaluable  means  of  review  may  be  mentioned— ezamina- 
tfon,  either  written  or  oral.  A  ikUfvUy  $et  examination  paper  is  a 
very  great  hdpj  and  may  often  be  employed  where  viva-voce  work  is 
impossible. 

(11)  Do  not  neffleot  recreative  reading  or  other  sources  of  intel- 
leetiial  relazatlon.  To  give  all  one's  available  time  to  severer  studies 
is  a  great  mistake  from  any  point  of  view.  A  bow  kept  always  bent 
loses  its  elasticity.  The  amassing  of  knowledge  is  not  everything ; 
and  even  if  it  were,  the  mind  will  do  more,  in  a  given  time,  if  allowed 
proper  periods  of  change  and  recreation,  than  when  kept  always  on 
the  strain.  Change  of  occupation  indeed,  in  which  a  different  set  of 
faculties  is  brought  into  play,  is  in  itself  restful.  Language  is  a  relief 
to  mathematics,  literature  to  science.  What  is  urged  here,  however, 
is  that  special  times  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  purely  recreative 
reftdinf,  the  first  essential  of  which  must  be  ito  power  of  giving 
plearare.  It  should  be  to  the  mind  what  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  to 
the  body.  So  long  as  it  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  anything  may  be  read 
which  is  wholesome  and  well  written,  whether  novels,  poetry, 
biography,  travels,  or  what  not. 


t  again  affords  an  exqnisite  relief  from  book-study,  and  tlie  same  nuiy  be  said 
of  toMXkj  pastimes  and  amusements.  A  good  rsUabl*  kobbj  is  often  a  very  great  gain 
to  a  hard-working  stndent,  and  may  be  made  to  conduce  laigely  to  mental  health. 
IhsJati  laefc  ef  iKicapatlsa  Is  oftsa  Twy  far  tnm  bttag  rssk ;  too  frequently  the  mind 
simply  goes  on  pondering  over  its  work  though  the  ordinary  surroundings  of  study 
may  be  absent.  What  is  wanted  is  something  which  will  take  the  mind  completely 
away  fhnn  its  previous  employment. 

Becroative  reading  however  must  not  be  taken  up  as  a  task,  or  the 
performance  of  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  duty.  The  mind  should  come 
to  it  spontaneously,  and  revel  in  it  with  the  delight  of  a  schoolboy 
let  loose  from  lessons.  All  the  same,  reading  for  pure  diversion  need 
not  be  aimless;  it  may  be  made  to  serve  important  purposes  of 
culture,  while  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  broaden  our  views,  and  prevent 
that  one-sided  development  of  our  nature,  which  leaves  us  with  little 
power  to  enjoy,  and  ends  in  making  life  dreary  and  uninteresting. 

(12)  Look  to  exercise  and  phsrsioal  surroundings.  See  that  your 
study  is  carried  on  under  the  best  physical  conditions  that  can  be 
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arranged  for.  Look  to  proper  light,  fresh  air,  and  the  avoidance  of 
harmful  bodily  postures.  Discomfort  of  any  kind  is  certainly  opposed 
to  vigorous  study  ;  while  too  much  ea.<«e  on  the  other  hand  is  apt  to 
lead  to  mental  sluggishness. 

Do  not  ftady  too  long  at  onoo.  Physical  exercise  is  fueeuary^  if  the 
mental  powers  are  to  be  kept  in  the  best  working  order.  So  long  as 
the  mind  acts  with  freshness  and  ease  it  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  ; 
but  if  we  find  that  it  moves  slowly,  and  extra  trouble  is  needed  to 
keep  the  attention  fixed,  it  is  fiir  better  to  break  off  and  take  a  walk, 
or  some  other  recreation,  than  to  go  plqdding  on  until  complete 
&tigue  ensues.  To  continue  t6  force  the  mind  in  this  way  is  likely  to 
lead  to  injurious  results,  and  may  end  in  that  nervous  prostration  from 
which  recovery  is  so  slow  and  troublesome.  Judicious  exercise  is,  from 
a  study  point  of  view,  a  saving  and  not  a  waste  of  time.  Tioloni 
exerelM  to  tbo  limit  of  bodily  waariaosa  U  not  wliat  ia  wantod. 
With  a  tired  body  little  mental  work  is  possible.  Violence  and 
lethargy  iucceed  each  other  naturaUy,  Useful  exercise  as  a  change 
from  study  should  recruit  enei^,  not  exhaust  it. 


CHAPTER    IL 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  ORAL  TEACHING. 

WHAT  n  MBAHT  BT  TXAOHIiro. — Teaching  u  too  oomDionly 
regarded  as  haying  an  independent  existence  apart  from  learning,  as 
though  to  have  secured  a  theoretically  correct  mode  of  placing  know- 
ledge before  the  pupil  were  all  that  ought  to  be  required.  But  there 
is  much  Bum  In  teaffWng  titan  mere  method  of  presentment  of 
knowledge,  no  matter  how  perfect  theoretically  that  presentment  may 
be.  We  may  compel  a  child  to  listen  to  a  very  excellent  discourse, 
we  may  employ  all  the  skill  at  our  command,  and  exhaust  all  the 
devices  of  which  we  are  master,  but  if  he  learns  nothing  there  is  no 
true  teaching. 

For  the  eztenial  phase  called  Teaching,  to  be  real  and  nsefol  there 
must  be  the  Internal  phase  called  Tieaming ;  there  must  be  the  objec- 
tive or  outward  influence  of  the  teacher's  mind  on  that  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  subjective  or  inward  effort  of  the  learner's  own  mind.  The 
two  are  but  different  aspects  of  what  is  essentially  one  process.  Thus 
true  tearhing  Invcflvei  work  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  taught^ 
and  not  of  either  singly.  It  includes  not  only  the  intellectual  influence 
of  offering  knowledge  in  the  most  suitable  form,  but  further,  the 
moral  one  of  inducing  the  child  to  take  in  what  is  presented,  in  such 
a  way  that  he  may  be  benefited  thereby.  Briefly,  we  may  say,  that 
to  U4uh  is  to  provide  the  maierialt  and  to  put  the  ehUd  under  the  most 
wkoUsome  injluencei  for  growth  in  knowledge,  mental  strength,  and 
moral  power. 

The  teacher  must  know  his  children.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  can  train  and  instruct  his  pupils  satisfactorily  if  he  is  ignorant  of 
their  nature  and  peculiarities.  Such  knowledge  in  fact  lies  at  the  base 
of  aa  true  raoceea  in  edncatloB.  To  be  ignorant  of  what  a  child  may 
Le  expected  to  do  and  what  not,  of  how  his  mind  acts,  and  how  his 
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feelingiB  niay  be  stirred,  of  how  he  may  be  interested  and  how  he  may 
be  spurred  on  to  effort  without  the  application  of  external  force,  is, 
for  the  teacher,  a  very  heavy  drawback  in  his  work,  and  may  lead 
to  very  serious  miscMef  being  done.  He  who  would  successfully 
and  intelligently  teach  little  children  must  know  something  of  tho 
laws  which  govern  mental  and  phyiioal  growth,  of  the  order  in  which 
the  different  phases  of  the  mind's  action  commonly  called  faculties 
show  themselves,  which  of  these  may  be  most  usefully  appealed  to  at  a 
certain  age,  and  how  far  they  may  be  employed  without  harm  or  strain. 
He  must  be  able  to  recognise  the  intellectaal  valne  of  the  various 
exoreisaa  through  which  he  puts  the  child,  and  be  able  to  use  them  in 
a  way  which  will  oonduce  to  the  child's  future  good. 

Mueh  usefal  inforraation  respecting  theiie  things  may  be  iMnMd  from  books ;  but  for 
such  knowledge  to  be  of  real  practical  valae  to  the  teacher,  he  must  grow  lale  H  by 
•xporloBM  day  by  day.  He  must  Uam  to  ob*9rv€  the  effect  of  the  methodt  he  employ*,  to 
note  carefully  where  he  fkils,  and  where  he  succeeds,  and  endeavour  to  learn  the  cause 
in  each  case.  In  preventing  him  in  many  instances  fhjm  blindly  falling  into  error,  in 
directing  him  as  to  what  to  look  for,  in  interpreting  his  observations  and  giving 
certainty  to  his  oonclosions,  his  book-knowledge  will  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

The  order  of  the  development  of  the  child's  powers  may  be  roughly 
indicated  as  follows  : — 

(i)  In  the  earlier  fears  of  a  child's  life  the  an»n  should  be  constantly  appealed  <o,  so 
that  a  large  stock  of  ideas  may  be  formed  directly  from  sensations.  Teaching  should 
be  given  mainly  by  means  of  ol^ects,  experiments,  pictures,  etc  As  far  as  possible 
the  child  should  be  allowed  to  handle  and  examine  things  for  himtelf,  tiie  teacher 
directing  his  observation  and  interpreting  his  exi)erience  for  him.  Upon  tlie 
excellence  of  this  sense-training  will  dei^end,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  clearness 
with  which  he  will  be  able  aftervrards  to  realise  ideas  through  the  agency  of  words. 

(ii)  A  little  later  in  time  the  wsemorf  may  be  usefully  cultivated,  and,  as  the  holding 
powtr  of  mtWMf  Is  pmtaMy  grsalost  soMOWhsrs  abo««  Um  ago  of  ton,  any  facts  which  the 
child  will  need  always  to  remember  in  the  same  form  may  profitably  be  learned,  as 
far  as  practicable,  during  this  second  period.  With  this  employment  of  the  memory 
may  also  come  exercise  in  the  simpler  phases  of  the  Imsglwatimi. 

(iii)  The  third  period  is  marked  by  the  power  to  follow  easy  proeoMos  of  thovght ;  the 
j«4fflMmt  and  the  rosiimliig  powor  being  gradually  strengthened  by  suitable  tiainitig 
until  the  force  of  a  logical  aigumeut  can  be  appreciated,  and  the  child  becomes  able 
to  think  connectedly  and  continuously  for  himseld 

Not  only  however  does  the  teacher  need  to  know  the  child  gene- 
rally, as  one  of  a  group,  he  needs  to  know  him  as  aa  individnal — ^his 
power  and  his  weakness,  his  peculiarities  and  temper,  and  his  present 
standpoint  with  respect  to  kiiowiedge.    In  teaching  it  is  well  to  tAleo 
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Bothlni^  for  gzmiitod  in  the  case  of  children,  and  to  proceed  only  on 
such  knowledge  as  we  have  proved  them  to  possess.  Nevertheless  we 
must  be  on  our  guard.  It  u  o/Un  cutanishing  how  much  ihey  know 
when  we  have  iahn  the  trouble  to  dUcover  and  hrivg  it  to  the  turfact. 
Having  been  learned  in  the  child's  own  way  it  exists  in  different 
terms,  as  it  were,  from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  with- 
out the  greatest  care  we  may  easily  overlook  it.  This  is  a  loss  to  the 
child  and  to  the  teaching. 

To  learn  to  recognise  readily  and  sorely  when  a  cliild  knows,  and 
bow  far  he  knows,  is  doubtless  a  difficult  matter,  but  the  teacher 
should  be  keenly  alive  to  its  importance.  He  has  to  find  the  least 
common  denominator,  so  to  speak,  of  his  own  ideas  and  those  of  the 
child ;  and,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  this,  he  will  often  dis- 
cover that  his  method  of  procedure  needs  to  be  radically  changed. 
After  all,  the  child  hlmaelf  la  the  moat  valuable  of  wXL  aathod  hooks. 

To  esUoute  acooimtely  the  ohiM'a  pumWtrttJM  aC  manl  elMnetw  is  Awjueutly  even 
more  dUBcult  tluui  to  come  to  know  him  intellectually :  but  it  in  a  not  lusa  weighty 
matter  even  from  a  teaching  point  of  view.  Nowhere  ia  he  more  himself,  nowhere  less 
fettered  by  his  snnoandings,  tlian  in  the  playground.  A  teacher,  who  takes  no 
interest  in  hla  chihiren  when  at  play,  fidls  to  learn  many  a  point  as  to  their  true 
nature,  and  throws  away  many  an  opportunity  of  doing  good. 

Tteohlnff  mnat  bo  ploaaant  so  aa  to  ■eonro  Inttrost  and  atten- 
tion ;  tt  mnflt  fcdlow  the  jiath  of  toaat  rottstanoo.  How  to  quicken 
tiie  intelligence  of  children,  so  as  to  arouse  in  them  an  eagerness  to 
listea,  and  to  attnct  their  attention  in  such  a  way  that  their  minds 
work  and  their  feelings  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  the  teacher,  is 
often  a  very  hard  problem  to  solve.  Unless,  however,  a  solution  is 
found,  little  real  good  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching,  and  the 
difficulties  of  management  and  control  are  certain  to  be  largely 
incteaaed  A  noooaaary  oonditlon  of  iueooaa  ia  to  seooro  the 
hiVptnoaa  of  ohildran,  while  under  instruction.  The  lesson  should 
be  made  as  interesting  as  possible  with  respect  to  infumation,  and 
the  teacher  must  add  to  this  interest  by  all  the  little  devices  of  manner 
at  his  disposal  Dnlnoss  is  an  unpardonable  fault  In  teaching.  A 
monotonous  delivery  and  lifeless  nonchalant  manner  will  often  ruin 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  carried  through  successfully,  caieer- 
ftalnoas,  vivaeity,  and  eottnuriasm  aro  ogatagloiis,  and  are  often 
powerfdl  aids- in  attiacting  ehildien.    There  must  be  life,  "go^" 
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movement  in  the  work — ^movement  controlled  and  directed  by  a  dm- 
tinct  porpoee. 

Teaching  may  be  very  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  very  onlntereating:  and,  if  it  is 
so,  the  contlnnity,  at  leaat,  of  the  sat^eet-matter  will  be  lost ;  for  every  break  in 
attention  means  a  break  in  the  connection  and  eequenoe  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
lesson,  and  moeh  of  its  meaning  and  value  goes. 

Undv  snitoblA  diemiiitaacM,  tiM  teaolMr  neea  not  fear  to  be 
amnirtng,  but  he  ahoold  never  act  ludicrously  6r  talk  absurdly.  There 
U  oil  the  differmee  between  children  laughing  at  the  teacher  and 
laughing  with  hint,  A  joke  in  its  place  will  often  refresh  the  class, 
arouse  flagging  attention,  and  may  even  enforce  the  remembrance  of 
some  point ;  but  tbe  dignity  of  knowlodfe  Should  not  bo  loot  ilsbt 
of— it  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  burlesqued,  or  turned  into  a 
farce. 

It  is  a  gr«at  systak*  to  be  slif  and  foapns  wllh  ekiMraa.  They  will  work  all^the 
better  for  an  occasional  laugh ;  but  any  liiiwslij  riMvM  he  weU  anisr  the  taSfdMr's 
eoalrol,  and  should  not  distract  them  from  the  lesson.  It  becomes  harmful  when  they 
are  always  on  the  look-out  for  sometliiug  fUnny  to  turn  up— for  the  teacher  to  say 
or  do  some  ooraical  thing.  He  also  Mhould  try  to  avoid  Wteg  latiimn  Isartf  haiaoiuas : 
as  when  a  very  short  teacher,  standing  on  tiptoe  against  his  blackboard,  said  in  all 
earnestness  to  his  class,  "The  elephant  Is  fifteen  feet  high,  and  fttney  an  elephant 
three  times  as  big  as  I  am." 

In  good  teaching  the  facts  are  vivified  and  transformed  in  such  a 
way,  that  they  may  be  learned  in  a  pleasant  easy  natural  manner. 
There  is  no  wmoooasary  fonnalltj,  no  putting  knowledge  into  a 
strait-waist'COHt  of  our  own  manufacture,  no  parrot-Uko  repotttloa  of 
Uie  facts  in  the  words  in  which  they  were  learned.  If  a  teacher  talks 
like  a  book,  and  doles  out  so  much  in  a  given  time,  he  is  sure  to  fail 
in  all  the  higher  aspects  of  his  work.  The  artificiality  and  want  of 
anything  like  freedom  or  freshness  in  his  presentation,  will  effectually 
kill  out  all  interest.  The  bcimitono  and  trea61o  motliod  of  dosing  all 
the  scholars  alike,  and  compelling  every  one  to  swallow  the  same 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  same  form,  is  not  teaching,  but  shows 
grievous  ignorance  of  educational  needs. 

Even  under  the  best  conditions,  the  teacher  will  frequently  find  it 
necessary  to  put  forth  all  his  power,  in  order  to  secure  continuous 
interest  and  attention,  and  will  often  have  to  lend  his  aid  with 
motives  of  various  kinds.  Rest,  however,  until  he  has  secured  die 
lull  coH>peratioa  of  the  children,  ho  should  not    He  should  loo 
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tliat  tlM  ia&tUntlTt  obm  bave  ■oiiMfliliiff  to  do,  allow  no  slovenly 
or  slonching  attitudes  or  lolling  about ;  and  if  he  finds  he  is  boring 
his  pupils,  and  they  are  staring  in  some  other  direction,  or  occupied 
with  their  own  thoughts,  he  should  strain  every  nerve  to  bring  back 
their  minds  to  the  subject  in  hand.  What  he  is  saying  may  be  very 
good,  it  may  have  cost  him  much  time  and  labour  to  prepare,  and 
may  even  be  skilfully  put,  but  it  is  aa  of  no  use  wdesi  atftantton  Is 


Some  teachers  seem  to  be  very  dull  in  detecting  what  is  amiss,  and 
are  always  ready  to  put  down  any  defect  to  the  badness  of  the  children. 
It  may  be  that  the  physical  conditions  imder  which  the  child  is  work- 
ing are  at  fiiult ;  otherwise,  the  iennble  teaehir  lookM  to  hifnulf,   ' 

Moth  TarietF  !■  Baoassaxy  In  taaffhlng  children — especiaUy  little 
oneBw  Watch  your  opportunities,  and  return  to  an  important  point 
over  and  over  again,  if  necessary,  with  an  illustration,  an  anecdote,  a 
few  minutes  of  questioning,  or  a  change  of  style,  in  between.  Learn  to 
dtfUetligraclilld'ilooki,  ligrlilfleyet,  wlietliar  he  is  following  you  or  not. 
Many  a  child  will  beharve  well,  and  will  sit  with  motionless  limbs  and 
gaze  fixed  on  the  teacher,  without  taking  in  a  single  idea.  Such 
children  must  be  amused,  interested,  and  get  to  work  iomehow ;  and 
perhaps  scarcely  any  two  teachers  would  effect  this  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  Every  one  must  depend  upon  his  own  powers  and  invention, 
and  be  able  to  take  in  swiftly  all  the  circumstances  that  can  be  made 
to  tell  towards  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Tba  iBfluenwi  of  the  personal  element  in  taifthlng  is  very  great,  and 
especially  so  with  children.  No  amount  of  knowledge  will  make  up 
for  the  want  of  this.  GeneraUy  speaking,  it  is  not  so  much  the  subject 
which  attracts  them  as  the  teacher's  power  over  them — the  stlmvlu 
of  Ilia  aUlitj,  tuumer,  and  sympatliy.  Children  are  wonderfully  acute 
in  reading  character,  and  seem  to  feel  instinctively  when  the  teacher  is 
in  sympathy  with  them ;  they  expand  under  his  influence,  and  this 
subtle  play  of  spirit  upon  spirit  brings  out  all  that  is  best  in  both. 
Where  such  a  relationship  does  not  exist,  the  teaching  is  barren  of  all 
the  higher  and  finer  vasults  of  educative  training.  From  some 
teachers  children  will  learn  almost  anything  with  ease ;  while  with 
others  even  the  simplest  things  are  apt  to  become  difficulties. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  teach  little  children  ;  to  have  the 
power  to  attract  them  to  knowledge  by' speaking  to  them  in  a  manner 
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which  at  once  enlists  them  on  our  side,  to  be  able  to  get  into  their 
hearts,  to  understand  their  ways,  and  to  recognise  how  impoHaiU  often 
to  them  are  ihinge  which  appear  to  us  of  small  moment.  To  accom- 
plish this  JBuccessfully  is  a  pretty  sure  index  of  a  happy  loving  dis- 
position, and  of  much  freshness  of  mind.  It  is  just  this  subtle 
sympathy  exciting  kindly  feeling  and  mutual  interest,  this  power  to 
be  etaild-lUn  withoat  being  ohlMish,  this  elasticity  of  nature,  which 
puts  us  as  it  were  into  electric  communication  with  our  children,  and 
makes  what  we  say  not  only  heard  but  heeded  and  felt. 

Canon  KuTBr  qnotcs  s  rery  beautiftil  atory  tnm  th«  Talaad,  which  t«U8  how  "  onoe  In 
a  great  drought  the  greatest  Rabbis  prayed  and  wept  for  xaln,  and  the  rain  came  not-w 
And  at  last  a  common-looking  person  got  up  and  prayed  to  Him  who  causeth  the 
wind  to  blow  and  the  rain  to  descend,  and  instantly  the  heavens  began  to  cover  them- 
selves with  clouds,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall.  '  Wlio  art  thou/  they  cried,  •  whose 
prayers  have  alone  prevailed  ?  *    And  he  answered,  'lama  teaeker  of  litOe  children. '  " 

▲  §••«  tsiflkir  wlU  4s  Us  mtasest  to  kssp  hU  aatart  fkssh  and  sbMrtU  and  fUaKt,  and 
endeavour  to  prevent  as  Ikr  as  possible  the  labour  and  trouble  and  worry  of  life  from 
deadening  his  sympathies.  The  roan  or  woman  who  has  forgotten  what  it  is  to  be  a 
child,  who  cares  nothing  fur  children,  and  cannot  enter,  when  fit  occasion  offers,  into 
their  little  enthnsiasms  with  pleasure,  has  allowed  one  of  the  best  sides  of  our  natnre 
to  become  petrified.  The  world  has  darkened  to  such  a  one,  and  much  stniple  and 
true  happiness  has  vanished. 

The  woxic  of  almost  every  ddUed  teacher  bears  the  imjireM  of  his 
own  indlTidnality.  His  knowledge,  mental  habits,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  his  own  powers,  lead  him  to  teach  on  definite  lines,  and  mark  off 
his  work  from  that  of  others.  His  pupils  soon  come  to  be  aware  of 
this,  they  recognise  instinctively  how  he  is  likely  to  regard  a  thing ; 
they  are  used  to  his  mode  of  expression,  and  follow  his  line  of  thought 
much  more  easily  than  they  would  that  of  a  stranger.  Ortgliuaity  of 
method  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  not  to  be  gained  by  a  restless  shifting 
from  one  pkn  to  another.  The  amount  of  real  originality  in  teaching, 
possible  to  most  men,  is  small ;  and  such  peculiarity  as  exists  results 
generally  more  from  dlArencos  of  manner  than  from  essentially 
different  ways  of  presenting  things.  Long  practice  in  teaching  is 
pretty  sure  to  beget  some  amount  of  bias  in  favour  of  special  modes 
of  procedure,  and  frequently  develops  some  trick  of  hand  or  voice  or 
gesture,  some  employment  of  pet  phrases^  distinctive  of  the  teacher. 
These  are  not  things  to  be  desired,  but  they  serve  to  give  character  to 
the  work ;  and  so  long  as  the  teacher  is  perfectly  natural — is  himself 
rr-so  long  as  they  are  kept  within  proper  bounds,  and  not  fiUowed  to 
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become  so  prominent  as  to  distract  attention  from  other  things,  they 
can  do  no  hann.  We  do  fwt  want  teacher$  all  of  one  patUm^  no 
matter  how  good  the  pattern  may  be.  Not  unfrequently  however 
these  peculiaritiee  are  not  the  teacher's  own,  bat  are  merely  kamed 
from  others ;  they  are  then  to  be  strongly  deprecated. 

Unfortunately  wfak  Imitators  always  pick  np  tlwta  msrs  extenuUa, 
and  copy  the  mannerisms  peculiar  to  the  individual  as  though  they 
were  essentials  not  accidentals ;  while  of  the  deeper  meaning  and 
spirit  of  the  work  they  catch  nothing.  A  young  teacher  is  especially 
liable  to  fiiU  into  this  external  imitation.  What  is  wanted  for  him  is 
to  see  many  good  models,  not  one  only. 

If  the  teacher  Is  to  sneoeed  he  must  he  In  earnest^  he  must  cnltlTate 
Ua  «nm  powers  and  believe  strongly  In  his  work  hlms^.  There 
must  be  no  perfunctoriness.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a 
teacher  to  work  in  such  a  hesitating  or  careless  way  that  he  seems 
only  to  half  believe  himself  in  what  he  is  saying.  Indifference  in  the 
teacher  is  »ure  to  heget  ihe  like  in  the  children.  Let  them  see  that  you 
feel  the  importance  of  the  instruction  you  are  giving,  but  do  not 
count  much  on  their  being  influenced  by  the  value  of  knowledge  to 
themselves.  They  are  creatures  of  the  present,  and  realise  very  little 
any  needs  of  their  future  life.  It  would  not  be  natural  or  well  for 
them  to  do  so.  A  ohlld  sbonld  be  a  child  ;  it  is  the  teaehef^i  business 
to  have  in  mind  what  the  pupil  is  being  trained  for. 

Reltatnce  miui  be  placed  upon  the  force  of  the  impression  made,  the  guidance  given, 
the  good  habita  formed,  afid  what  ia  really  naeftil  will  come  tip  for  employment  all  in 
good  time.  One  cannot  sow  and  reap  on  the  aame  day.  Tlie  teacher  must  trust  to 
his  own  insight  as  to  what  is  heat  to  be  done,  and  he  will  soon  learn,  if  he  is  in 
earnest,  how  to  direct  his  teaching  into  the  best  channel,  and  what  course  to  take  in 
order  to  reach  the  end  he  his  in  view. 

There  is  often  too  mneh  done  hgr  the  teaeher  In  teaehing.  That  he 
should  go  through  a  series  of  mental  gymnastics  himself  is  not  teaching. 
Good  teaching  does  tiot  do  all  for  the  pupil ;  it  does  not  allow  him  to 
remain  a  mere  passive  listener,  but  prescribes  earnest  effort  on  his  own 
part ;  it  endeavours  to  overcome  his  mental  inertia,  it  stimulates  and 
arouses  anxiety  to  learn,  it  aids  him  in  every  possible  way  good  for 
him,  but  it  leaves  him  to  do  alone  all  the  work  he  is  capable  of. 
Suitable  employment  must  be  found  for  every  individual  in  the  class, 
pot  merely  for  the  willing  few.    ChUdren  mmt  b«  mM*  to  Hm^  dJA- 
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eoltlM  f6r  UmoimItm,  and  ihe  more  they  do  thiH  the  more  real  and 
permanent  will  be  their  learning. 

Easy  oome,  easy  go.  Nothing  for  nothing  is  a  law  in  education,  as 
in  other  matters.  The  teaolier  mnat  work  with  tlie  pnpil,  noi/or  blm. 
Take  his  hand,  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  way,  allow  proper  rest, 
and  do  not  hurry  or  overstrain  him ;  but  see  that  he  walkty  do  not 
carry  him. 

A  derer  taaebar  gnldeo  tbe  ohild'i  thonglit  from  point  to  point ;  an 
unskilful  one  is  ever  reining  up  his  pupils  to  make  them  imitate  hi^ 
own  mode  of  working.  If  children  are  to  learn,  bo  that  what  is  gained 
may  remain  as  a  mental  possession,  they  must  be  allowod  to  tltfak  finr 
tboaaolvos,  and  laj  tliinga  In  tlMlr  own  way.  Except  in  the  case  of 
some  law,  or  definition,  or  some  such  thing,  where  the  form  is  impor- 
tant, the  teacher's  imrdt  are  best  not  remembered,  so  long  as  the  ideas 
are  clearly  grasped.  The  great  test  that  a  child  has  been  taught  is  his 
power  to  re-express  in  his  own  way  what  he  has  learned,  and  from  his 
own  point  of  view. 

TMMllin  too  ftoquoatljr  do  not  koop  tonoh  witk  tlioir  elan.  They 
become  absorbed  in  what  they  are  saying,  not  in  how  it  is  being 
received.  When  a  teacher  has  not  mastered  his  subject-matt«r 
thoroughly  before  the  lesson  begins,  he  has  to  do  the  thinking,  which 
should  have  been  done  previously,  while  the  teaching  is  going  on.  Under 
such  circumstances  any  child  is  allowed  to  answer  questions,  and  the 
qulok  onto  got  tlio  boooftt  whUo  tlio  doll  onoa  are  nogloetod ;  and 
though  any  general  lapse  of  attention  may  be  noticed,  individiuil 
instances  of  inattention  commonly  escape  remark.  The  teacher  does 
not  hold  the  children  by  his  eye,  he  is  really  to  a  great  extent  looking 
inward,  and  neglects  to  see  that  they  have  their  full  share  of 
work. 

The  mtad  of  a  good  toaebor  la  over  on  tlie  alort.  He  is  able  to  look 
ahead  and  be  working  towards  a  point,  though  the  pupils  may  be  quite 
unconscious  as  to  where  they  are  going.  Atftontlon  la  dlrootod  onlj  to 
one  atop  at  a  tlmo,  but  each  is  mastered  in  turn,  until  at  last  the 
children  are  surprised  to  find  themselves  safe  over  a  difficulty  and  all 
dear.  The  objoet  to  bo  roaehod  must  bo  aa  along  proaent  to  tbo 
toaohor'a  mind :  but  just  as  it  is  not  every  good  stroke  which  is  direct, 
so  many  a  point  may  be  taught,  and  its  meaning  made  dear,  by  being 
referred  to  here  and  there  in  connection  with   other  things  as  the 
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teaching  progresses,  which  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  teach 

with  equal  efficiency  by  a  single  direct  statement,  no  matter  how 

forcible  or  exact  this  may  be. 

Nor  is  it  always  the  formal  lesson  which  has  the  most  powerful  in- 
floenoe  for  good^  Many  of  ths  deepe$t  and  mod  lotting  impreuiont 
w  make  upon  tkUdren,  both  we  and  Uiey  may  he  uneoneeioug  of  ae 
dired  efforts — ^some  chance  word  gone  home,  some  kind  look,  some  for- 
j^yiog  smile,  and  the  influence  may  be  the  turning  point  of  a  life. 

In  teiftilug  tliarv  ia  «flen  a  temptatton  to  Indiilgv  In  mtrs  talk ; 
there  is  too  much  beating  about  the  bush  without  ever  starting  the 
hsre:  Lesson-giving  sometimes  reminds  one  of  the  riding  of  horses 
nmnd  a  circus :  there  is  a  good  deal  of  show  but  no  real  progress. 
The  children  may  be  interested,  but  that  is  not  enough — they  have  to 
learn.  There  must  be  no  attempt  to  astonish  them  by  pouring  out  a 
Htream  of  words,  ^  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.''  It  is  not 
a  sign  of  learning,  but  oftener  of  ignorance,  to  use  big  high-sounding 
words ;  and  further,  it  is  a  constant  bad  example  to  the  children.  The 
wmda  «Md  In  teaftMng  itaonld  be  the  staaplMt  whioh  wlU  exmren  the 
Ideas  wall — ^thoee  which  have  the  fullest  meaning  for  the  individuals 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that,  in 
endeavouring  to  use  familiar  speech,  the  teacher  does  not  slip  into 
either  vulgarity  or  skng.  The  hurry  consequent  upon  attempting  too 
mnch  for  the  time  at  disposal  is  a  frequent  source  of  obscurity.  It  is 
very  aaay  even  for  a  good  teacher  to  say  too  mneh,  instead  of  having 
a  httle  patience.  A  child's  difficulty  is  oftener  with  the  ideas  than 
with  the  words ;  one  mi^^t  ahnost  say,  look  carefully  to  the  ideeu  and 
the  worde  vfill  take  care  of  ihem^vee. 

An  inexperienoed  teacher  is  very  apt  to  be  wordy  and  roundabout  from  fawartert 
ptfaiillea.  He  haa  not  decided  ujion  what  he  will  say,  or  thought  how  he  is  to 
appruach  a  point,  consequently  he  begins  stammeringly,  starts  afresh,  tries  another 
and  another  mode  of  expression,  and  ends  by  getting  into  a  tangle  of  words  end  be- 
muddling  both  hbnself  and  his  seboUrs.  ▲  toadMr  itevM  be  sepsefa^f  earefU  te  ssttle 
hsv  ktt  vol  begin  a  leass.  A  good  opening  well  managed  gives  confidence,  and  this 
briaga  oat  the  teacher's  power,  so  ths*  he  is  able  to  continue  without  trouble. 

But  not  only  is  there  a  danger  of  using  too  many  words ;  there  is 
an  ofypoaite  one  of  using  too  few,  of  robUnc  teatfhlnc  of  lie  proper 
teAgrowad.  Without  necessary  explanations,  illustrations,  and 
wbaidiary  matters,  important  points  are  not  brought  out  into  relief ; 
there  are  no  contrasts,  no  lights  and  shades,  and  a  lesson  sinks  into  a 
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mere  series  of  bald  statements,  reiterated  until  the  wording  of  them  is 
known.  Crisp  bard  tacts  seem  to  be  what  are  wanted  for  examina- 
tion purposes,  and  these  only  are  given.  Sesvll-irriiidlBir  ii  a  daidly 
enemy  to  trne  teacMng ;  it  is  as  soulless  and  as  uninteresting  as  a 
never-ending  round  of  five-finger  exercises.  The  view  is  a  pernicious 
one,  that,  to  use  Professor  Harrison's  words,  **  whatever  does  not  mean 
success  in  examinations  is  not  education." 

Speed  In  Teaelilng  should  depend  commonly  upon  the  amount  of 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  pupils  in  mastering  what  is  given.  Thus 
it  may  be  said  to  be  governed  by  the  ability  of  the  children,  the 
extent  of  their  fiimiliarity  with  other  parts  of  the  subject,  the 
simplicity  of  what  is  offered,  and  the  amount  of  graduation.  If  the 
subject  is  one  well  within  their  comprehension,  one  which  appeals 
largely  to  their  previous  knowledge  and  experience,  or  if  ike 
information  has  been  broken  up  into  a  series  of  short  steps  following 
each  other  without  a  break  in  thought,  the  teacher  may  proceed  with 
comparative  rapidity.  A  lesion  sbonld  rarely  or  never  be  fanglif  at 
tbe  same  speed  thrdughoiil  A  complex  idea  should  have  much 
more  time  given  to  it  than  a  simple  one ;  it  should  be  approached 
gradually,  the  minds  of  the  children  being  prepared  to  receive  it,  and 
it  should  be  sufficiently  illustrated  to  make  it  clear  before  it  is  left. 
The  fatlgn^  of  the  class,  again,  should  be  taken  into  account ;  if  the 
children  are  wearied,  the  teacher  should  go  much  more  slowly,  and 
state  the  points  with  extra  clearness  and  force. 

Variation  in  the  speed  of  teadiisff  may  also  be  made  to  serve  a 
fhrther  double  purpose — to  glvo  emphasis  to  the  main  points  by 
stating  them  very  deliberately,  and  to  toing  oat  the  perspoettve  Of  the 
facts  by  going  more  rapidly  over  the  less  important  points,  over  merely 
illustrative  matter  and  information  brought  in  to  give  completeness 
of  realisation  of  the  central  ideas,  but  which  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
will  be  remembered  apart  from  tbem. 

llany  teachers  go  too  flast — not  so  much  talk  too  quickly,  as  cover 
too  wide  a  range  of  ideas  in  a  ^ven  time.  They  fail  to  recognise 
the  capability  of  a  child's  mind,  and  judge  his  power  of  apprehension 
by  their  own.  The  diangOs  are  too  rapid,  and  conftise  a  child  rather 
than  instmct  him.  No  time  is  given  for  proper  apprehension  ;  the 
crowd  of  things  rapidly  pressed  upon  his  attention  one  after  another 
leaves  his  mind  in  a  state  of  daze.     It  is  like  looking  at  figure  after 
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figure  in  a  kaleidosoope  qaickly  turned,  or  like  viewing  a  series  of 
laodacapes  from  an  express  train.  It  is  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard 
against  the  feeling  that  what  is  perfectly  clear  to  us,  must,  when  we 
hare  explained  it,  he  equally  clear  to  others. 

We  may  sum  up  tlie  more  important  oharaeterlstlos  ef  good  teaclitng 
as  f(dlows : — 

(1)  It  is  sim^  and  gradnated  in  form,  and  shows  a  steady 
derdopment  of  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

(2)  It  shows  a  aeilnlte  pnxpose  and  direction,  And  iiieiirei  mental 
diirlpllne  as  well  as  information. 

(3)  It  shows  a  definite  Une  of  thonght,  gives  Ideas  heforo  reaeoriing, 
and  does  not  leave  what  is  learned  a  jumble  of  more  or  less  important 
fragments. 

(4)  It  oonoeatrates,  vlTifles,  and  enforoes  the  facts ;  and  forms  a 
foundation  for  further  knowledge. 

(5)  It  followB  tbe  patli  of  least  resistance,  and  allows  no  accumu- 
lation of  difficulties. 

(6)  As  far  as  it  goes  it  substitutes  clear,  exact,  and  complete 
notions  for  those  which  are  confused,  indefinite,  and  partial 

(7)  It  distrilmtes  the  work  between  teacher  and  taught,  the 
exceUence  of  the  tesiching  being  in  proportion  to  the  learning. 

(8)  It  encourages  self-eiTort,  and  trains  the  scholars  to  good  hahlta 
of  tlumirlit  and  work. 

(9)  It  secures  attention,  and  is  given  in  an  Intelligent,  pleasant, 
and  BAtaral  manner. 

(10)  It  is  helpful,  persoasiye,  suggestive,  stimulating—the  best 
ideas  embodied  in  the  best  way. 

(11)  It  exieltes  *  love  of  wkat  is  true  lH  knowled^  and  noble  in 
oondiiot. 

(12)  It  is  stamped  t/  the  individnaUty  of  the  teacher,  and  is  the 
outcome  of  carefid  and  thoughtful  preparation. 


CHAPTER    III. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  A  LESSON — TYPICAL  MRTHODS  OF 
PROCEDURE  IN   TEACHING. 

LBSSOV  CHA&ACTBBUTIOS. — If  we  examine  with  sufficient  care 
and  insight  any  worthy  product  of  art — whether  it  be  a  cleverly 
painted  picture,  a  beautiful  piece  of  music,  a  fine  poem,  or  a  skilfully 
constnicted  novel — we  shall  find  its  production  has  been  governed  by 
certain  principles,  acted  upon  consciously  or  unconsciously  by  the 
artist.  Hence  every  true  work  of  art  is  characterised  by  special 
features,  which  in  their  general  form  and  spirit  are  the  same  for  any 
art,  ihou^  the  material  acted  upon,  the  design  developed,  the  par- 
ticukr  end  aimed  at,  will  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

So  teaching  ia  governed  bj  gentral  inrlaciplMi  just  as  any  other  art 
is,  and  a  thoughtfully  perfected  lesson  will  have  its  laws  of  structure, 
its  principles  of  composition,  and  will  be  marked  by  distinctive 
features  which  separate  it  off  in  the  clearest  manner  from  a  mere 
inartistic  statement  of  facK 

The  stimiu(6  thing  is  that  tutlUag  !■  abMi  th«  mir  w4  vhtok  is  — fpmi  mm  to  bimA 
MraM*  Btoir  uA  c«mUm«  Mid  yhstifcfaf  yrMliM  to  l«ara  efflcieatly.  There  are  etill 
many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  who  see  nothing  in  teaching  beyond  simpljr  telling  ehildren 
what  they  have  to  learn,  and  who  loolc  upon  Icnowledge  of  a  atibject  as  the  only  neces- 
sary condition  for  teaching  it  No  amount  of  eamestneas  or  exertion  wUl  enable  a 
person,  who  has  not  learned  by  laborious  effort  how  to  do  so,  to  paint  a  pletora,  or 
play  a  musical  instrument.  Why  should  it  be  expected  that  teaching  alone  will  come 
Iqr  intaition  7  And  the  matter  becomes  stranger  still  when  we  conaider  the  inmense 
importance  of  the  issues  at  stalce ;  and  tike  into  account  the  terrible  waato  of  time 
and  effort  and  the  mischief  done  to  young  minds  as  a  result  of  bad  teaching. 

The  gnki&nl  characleriatioa  of  a  lesaon  firom  aa  art  point  ttf  rimw 

may  be  stated  to  be — 

(1)  A  diatlaot  form. — The  lesson  has  clearly  marked  parts ;  it  is 
not  a  mere  collection  of  unconnected  facts  but  aa  wderly  dervl^puMit, 
the  information  being  systematised  and  bound  together  on  a  definite 
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ptuL  Some  clenrly  worked  out  design  there  niuat  be,  but  this  is 
quite  a  distinct  thing  from  having  an  artificial  stereotyped  form  for 
all  lenons.  The  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  most  be  recognisable  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  not  merely  by  sequence  in  time. 
Every  fibct  must  be  necessary  to  the  view  taken,  must  have  a  distinct 
place  in  the  84.^eme,  and  there  must  be  a  reason  for  that  place.  The 
fonn  of  a  well-constructed  lesson  will  be  as  evident  as  that  of  a  logical 
aignment. 

(2)  Jfnitjr  of  i4ea.— The  lesson  is  governed  by  a  clearly  realised 
aim,  and  shows  a  eentral  line  or  azia  of  progroaaiTo  tliooglit  and 
flMt^  round  which  all  the  other  ideas  group  themselves  naturally  in 
pn^r  relationship  of  interdependence  and  relative  importance.  The 
fiu;ts  are  coherent,  and  are,  as  it  were,  made  to  fiice  all  one  way  in 
order  to  bring  out  Bi»>ng1y  the  general  effect,  and  give  completeness 
of  view  as  fiir  as  the  work  extends.  There  is  no  muddling  up  of 
several  views  of  the  same  subject ;  the  lesson  tells  its  own  story  dis- 
tinctly, and  is  so  arranged  that  not  only  has  every  point  a  meaning 
in  itseU^  but  a  meaning  also  as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole. 

(3)  Bftrmoiij  of  oAmI — Everything  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
design — in  agreement  with  the  style,  tone,  and  substance  of  the 
teaching.  There  are  no  antagonistic  or  discordant  elements,  but  oadi 
part  aids  la  tbo  roaUaatlon  of  the  reat.  The  mode  of  presentment  is 
oonsiatent  throughout,  and  is  suited  to  that  which  has  to  be  taught. 
There  is  no  grotesque  treatment  of  grave  matters,  no  overweighting 
of  trivial  ones.  The  facts  are  put  forward  in  as  striking,  forcible,  and 
picturesque  a  manner  as  possible,  but  are  kept  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  truth. 

(4)  Proportion  and  Symmetry.— Each  part  is  treated  proportion- 
ately to  its  importance,  and  stands  out  accordingly.  The  mind  grasps 
readily  the  outline  of  the  knowledge  presented  ;  no  point  is  allowed 
to  obtrude  itself  unduly,  and  illustrative  matter  is  kept  in  its  proper 
place.  There  is  no  purposeless  digression  into  irrelevant  matters,  no 
over-development  of  one  portion  of  the  lesson,  and  hasty  scampering 
over  another.  The  facts  are  arranged  symmetrically,  and  grouped 
into  divisions,  which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  naturaUy  secured,  balance 
one  another.  Thus  the  pauses  for  recapitulation  and  summing  up 
occur  at  about  equal  interval  of  time. 

(5)  Varlotr  in  detail.— While  it  is  important  that  the  central  line 
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of  thought  should  be  distinctly  nuurked,  th«re  must  be  plenty  of 
ynriety  in  the  subject-matter  and  in  the  mode  of  treatment  to  pre- 
vent dulneas  in  the  teaching,  and  consequent  weariness  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  Sufficient  diversity  in  detail  there  must  be  in  any  work 
of  art  if  it  is  to  engage  attention ;  and  children  are  especially  influ- 
enced by  the  varied  nature  of  the  facts  brought  before  them,  and  by 
versatility  in  the  manner  of  presentment.  There  must  be  no  hum- 
nesi,  BO  monotoiiy ;  one  teaching  device  may  be  made  to  afford  relief 
to  another,  illustrations  may  be  drawn  from  difieient  sources,  focts 
may  be  approached  in  a  diversity  of  ways,  and  even  repetitson  may 
often  usefiiUy  be  conducted  in  a  changed  form. 

(6)  (MglnMSity, — No  one  cares  mudi  for  mere  copies.  It  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  have  a  thing  put  for  us  in  an  original  way.  The  new 
view  id  attfaotive,  aqd  we  like  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  action  of 
the  artist's  own  mind.  So  with  teaching :  mere  imitation  of  some 
one  else's  plan  is  pretty  sure  to  be  wanting  in  any  strong  elements  of 
success.  A  properly  contrived  lesson  will  exhibit  originality  of 
thought  and  invention,  of  poirtr  to  lift  tli^  lul^eM  out  of  th^  xvitloA 
^f  dvU  eoitun^ai^laof.  The  teacher  will  by  the  freshness  of  his  treat- 
ment^ the  novelty  of  his  ar|tuigement  and  illustrations,  and  the 
aptness  of  his  language^  invest  it  witli  quite  new  interest 

(7)  PefflMttfA  of  Wwkniammp.^The  lesson  will  be  marked  by 
t^horouglmibss.  Each  point  will  be  taught  with  nkjil  and  ease  as  &r 
as  is  necessary,  and  will  be  arrived  at  in  the  shortest  way.  There 
will  be  no  over-elaboration,  no  attracting  of  attention  to  the  means 
whereby  the  results  are  reached,  no  waste  of  effort^  and  the  whole 
will  be  accomplished  without  the  work  being  felt  burdensome  by 
either  teacher  or  taught 

We  may  perhaps  usefully  but  very  briefly  sum  up  these  points 
thus :  A  dkUAiUy  perfected  lesson,  of  a  type  intended  to  train  as  well 
as  instruct,  will  be  distinguished  h^  having  a  deflnite  form,  in  which 
there  is  a  reason  for  the  otder  and  grouping  of  every  part ;  it  will  be 
dominated  by  some  l^Mlng  tJiought  around  which  the  other  ideas 
ding  natUraUy ;  there  will  be  luflelent  yarlAty  both  of  snbjiBct-matter 
and  tveattaient  to  interest  the  children  and  give  tliem  completeness  of 
conception ;  the  facts  will  all  be  so  arranged  as  to  hannmlae  with 
one  another,  and  fit  into  the  scheme  in  a  way  which  will  produce  a 
piro!MitoiMt9  and  wsmmtMiM  whole ;  and  lastly,  there  will  be  ample 
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erideiice  that  the  leason  has  passed  through  the  crucihle  of  the 
tracker's  mind,  in  such  a  way  as  to  refine  the  infonnation  at  disposal, 
and  get  rid  of  the  dross  of  Unsuitable  or  irrelevant  maimer,  vhile  at 
the  same  time  those  portions  are  distinctly  brought  out  which  it  is 
moet  inqwrtant  ibr  the  pupil  to  learn. 

0«9  ff  ttw  eomioneal  4efeeta  of  a  lesson  Is  loooonots^a  want  of 
io^eal  ooherenoe  and  clearness  of  plan,  arising  almost  always  from  a 
want  of  thoughtful  pxeparallon,  compaTatively  rarely  from  want  of 
knowledge-  Thete  is  a  lack  of  true  meaning  in  such  a  lesson ;  jiist  as 
a  heap  of  coloured  tiles  necessary  for  some  beautiful  design  may  suggest 
little  or  nothing  when  distributed  into  small  heaps,  or  even  when 
ananged  in  gtoups  according  to  colour,  and  have  only  a  true  and 
full  significance  when  the  pattern  is  worked  out. 

The  teacher  should  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  his  lesson  is 
intended  to  do — what  benefit  it  will  confer  upon  the  children.  He 
must  settle  with  himself  whether  its  objoet  is  to  convey  entirely  new 
tniomiation,  or  to  sum  up  and  formulate  what  they  already  know  iit 
a  scattered  and  uncertain  way  ;  and  he  will  d^ide  how  best  to  carry 
out  the  work  so  that  it  may  sharpen  their  intelligence,  s^rongthen 
their  moral  tone,  and' promote  a  love  of  reading  and  (Study.  In 
any  case  a  distinct  purpose  must  run  through  his  work,  and  he 
must  treat  his  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  the  children  may 
get  a  definite  meaning  and  value  out  of  it. 

Ba  who  would  teaeh  well  nrast  leun  to  took  a  kB««Mi»  la  tbt  riflit  way,  to 
reoognias  that  it  is  not  an  onoonnected  and  dUorderljr  array  of  individual  itama, 
without  relationship  or  organiiwtion,  but  that  aaeh  trath  it  Mdy  a  part  or  aspeet  of  mbo 
Uargar  1ntl^  that  each  gronp  of  facta  is  but  a  I'tortion  of  aoine  still  greater  wliole,  and 
haa  a  dfaUnd  place  in  the  great  system  of  hntnan  knowledge,  jost  as  ever}'thing  In 
nature  has  tta  pfaue  in  the  system  of  the  nniTene.  Many  s  great  discovery  is  nothing 
hut  the  result  of  looking  at  a  group  of  truths  in  a  new  way,  a|id  puzzling  out  their 
eomlrined  meaning. 

The  more  rational  and  natural  is  the  teacher's  scheme  of  arriuige'* 
mant  of  his  lesson — the  more  freely  and  spontaneously  one  fact  seems 
to  arise  out  of  another  and  the  relationship  of  the  various  points  is 
made  dear— the  more  easily  will  the  purport  of  the  whole  be  made' 
out  and  each  particular  item  fall  into  its  place,  and  the  greater  will 
be  the  impetus  and  assistance  given  to  ftirther  acquisition  and 
discovery. 
.  The  ordini^ry  bf)ok  form  of  infon&Moa  is  rarely  the  most  suitable 
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one  for  teaching ;  too  little  attention  m  paid  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment and  connection  of  the  ideas,  the  steps  are  not  sofficientlj 
marked,  and  the  presentation  is  too  abrupt,  and  generally  in  too 
condensed  a  form,  for  the  facts  to  find  ready  entranoe  and  lodgment 
in  a  child's  mind.  It  is  the  jirorlnee  of  a  good  leucxii  to  milMrtltiito 
a  dmpte,  ordaxly,  and  easily  grasped  itatoment  of  knowledgv  for  one 
wlileli  is  more  diffleiilt  and  eomplez.  The  points  have  to  be  trans- 
formed, rearranged,  and  fuUy  illustrated.  Between  the  teacher  and 
the  child  there  is  a  great  difference  in  intellectual  power,  and  this 
must  be  allowed  for.  The  subject  has  to  be  presented  from  the 
teaffhiiig  polBt  of  Tlev  ;  and  unless  it  has  been  fuUy  comprehended 
by  the  teacher,  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  translate  it  into  the  par- 
ticular form  the  circumstances  may  require. 

TTPIOAL  METHODS  OF  PKOCEDUEB.— Perhaps  almost  the  first 
question  the  teacher  asks  himself  respecting  a  lesson  is  wli&t  method 
he  shall  adopt  in  teaching  it — in  what  way  ideas  are  to  be  evolved 
out  of  the  material  at  disposal,  and  where  the  new  ideas  are  to 
lead  him.  Now  this  will  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  that 
which  he  has  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  lesson ;  and  the  funda- 
mental question  is  whout  are  the  restdU  U  is  desirable  to  produce. 
In  settling  this  point  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  any  teaching 
of  an  intelligent  kind,  strength  and  discipline,  suppleness  of  intellectual 
fibre,  and  increased  power  to  progress,  are  to  be  developed  side  by 
side  with  the  growth  of  knowledge ;  that  tralaliii:  and  InstmettOB 
should  ran  hand  in  hand  and  rapport  and  asflit  each  other.  To 
forget  the  value  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  a  mistake ; 
but  to  fail  to  recognise  that  together  with  knowledge  there  must 
be  advance  in  the  power  to  use  it — ^that  its  acquisition  is  to  be  made 
the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture — ^is  an  equally  serious 
error. 

Much  sound  Judgment  is  necessary  in  making  up  one's  mind 
exactly  how  a  lesson  of  the  highest  kind  should  be  taught.  To  know 
how  and  when  to  modify  practice  without  abandoning  principle,  to 
be  able  to  make  out  how  far  a  method  will  carry  us  and  where  it  is 
likely  to  fall  short,  to  decide  what  it  nmy  be  expected  to  do  for  us 
and  our  pupils  and  what  it  will  certainly  fail  to  achieve,  to  discover 
how  it  may  be  strengthened  wherever  necessary,  and  what  may  be 
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doM  to  supplement  it  so  as  to  make  it  adequately  cover  the  needs  of 
die  case,  will  often  tax  the  ability  even  of  the  most  skilful  teacher. 
To  aooomplish  all  this  to  good  purpose  needs  Mmasl  thooglit,  and  a 
psttant  cuvfUBMs  that  is  not  above  taking  any  trouble  necessary  to 
secure  complete  success.  Truly,  to  rise  to  the  highest  perfection  in 
his  work,  the  teacher  needs  to  have  that  geniva  which  is  the  outcome 
of  "am  iBlBtto  eapaelij  ftr  taking  yalns."  He  must  not  only  take 
off  his  hat  to  wisdom,  he  must  make  her  intimate  acquaintance  and 
seek  to  secure  from  her  such  aid  as  is  granted  to  a  constant  and 
loring  friend. 

No  two  teachers*  knowledge,  habits,  experience  of  life,  and  power 
of  interpretation  will  be  of  exactly  similar  character ;  no  two  will  see 
a  thing  in  quite  the  same  way ;  hence  each  will  need  to  make  out 
for  himself  a  plan  of  attack  which  will  bring  out  in  the  fullest  degree 
socfa  possibilities  of  success  as  exist  in  his  own  case. 

Tto  attempt  to  stretch  aU  lessoBs  mi  the  same  Proenutean  had  Is  to 
allow  Bothod  to  mako  ua  a  slaTo  to  a  preooneelTOd  Idea — to  forget 
that  it  is  a  mean$  id  learning  and  discipline,  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 
There  must  be  no  method  for  method's  sake ;  our  plans  must  be 
elastic,  and  allow  us  all  proper  freedom  of  action.  To  adhere  rigidly 
and  mechanically  to  some  set  course  of  action  is  to  drift  into  a 
doad  fonBaliam  nttetly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  true  method.  Know- 
ledge is  many-sided,  and  there  is  no  mode  of  unfolding  it  to  the 
pupil  which,  even  in  its  general  aspect,  is  of  universal  application. 
So  fiu*  as  the  teaching  is  concerned,  ordinary  oral  lessons  will  be,  in 
an  but  the  broadest  outlines  of  method,  as  variable  as  the  nature  of 
facts  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  even  the  same  lesson  under  different 
conditions  will  often  need  to  be  approached  and  treated  in  a  totally 
different  manner. 

Now  although  in  the  details  of  the  work  every  lesson  has  thus  its 
own  peculiarities  of  treatment  and  device,  yet  there  are  certain  brood 
types  of  method,  the  principle  of  one  or  other  of  which  is  very 
commonly  adopted  in  the  teaching  of  a  series  of  lessons  which  admit 
of  being  presented  in  the  same  general  way.  Hence  we  frequently 
hear  the  method  of  a  lesson  characterised  as  conversational,  empirical, 
inductive,  deductive,  developing,  analytic,  synthetic,  comparative  ; 
or  indicated  by  other  names  less  commonly  current.  Though  he  will 
often  employ  the  processes  denoted,  the  ordinary  teacher  needs  to 
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trouble  himself  but  little  about  the  terms  so  far  as  the  praeUee  of 
his  art  is  ooncemed ;  nevertheless,  as  they  are  in  pretty  general  use, 
and  their  meaning  should  be  understood  by  every  intelligent  educator, 
a  few  words  of  explanation  about  them  may  not  be  out  of  j^aoe. 

These  so-called  methods,  however,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 
in  all  cases  distinct  and  mutually  exclusive  types  of  treatment,  but 
rather  as  indicating  views  of  the  teaching  process  Irom  different 
standpoints.  For  instance,  a  lesson,  as  we  shall  see,  may  easily  be 
developing,  inductive,  and  analytic  at  the  same  time ;  and  Yhat 
name  shall  be  applied  to  its  method  will  depend  upon  how  we  elect 
to  look  at  it. 

(1)  The  Ponveriatipaal  m«t]iod.— This  is  s^d  called  because  the 
teaching  takes  the  ibrm  of  conversation,  the  lesson  being  divested  of 
its  usual  formality,  and  becoming  simply  a  pleasant  chat  about  things. 
The  teacher  plays  the  part  of  a  sympathetic  friend,  and  endeavours  to 
make  the  children  feel  quite  at  home.  He  talks  in  a  firee  and  e»sy 
way,  suggests  thi»  or  l^at,  and  supplies  necessary  infornuition ',  but 
he  does  this  with  an  alMenoe  of  any  evident  deaire  to  iastmot,  no 
that  the  children  forget  that  they  are  being  taught;  and  do  not 
feel  learning  to  be  drudgery.  They  are  encouraged  to  tcdk  without 
constraint,  to  state  what  they  know,  and  to  ask  any  questions  they 
please ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  directs  their  thoughts  iftud 
attention,  puts  frequent  questions  to  them,  and  really  guides  the 
work  at  all  points. 

The  spoiitaBeoiiAieas,  simplicity,  unconTeiitkmaUty,  and  plpapaat- 
B«w  of  the  met}iod  render  it  especially  suitable  for  employment  with 
little  children.  With  older  pupils  it  fonns  a  very  agreeable  chfinge 
from  the  ordinary  routine  teaching  of  the  school ;  and  more  or  less 
it  may  often  be  advantageously  introduced  into  object  lessens,  and 
others  of  a  similar  character.  Some  skill  and  judgment,  however, 
are  needed  to  carry  it  out  with  effect. 

Many  good  examples  of  the  "  conversational  method  "  may  be  found 
in  bookft,  especially  in  some  of  the  best  story-books  for  diildren  ;  but 
We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  that  sham  conversational  plan  to  be 
fbund  in  the  ordinary  "  question-and-answer  books."  In  these  thwe 
is  no  true  dialogue  ;  all  the  brightness,  freedom,  and  naturalness  of 
conversation  are  absent ;  and  the  information  is  presented  in  an  entirely 
artificial  and  often  pompous  way,  which  is  a^  unlike  the  skilful  guidance 
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of  the  child  to  think  and  discover  for  himself  as  anything  can  well  be. 
To  caQ  the  method  in  such  a  case  "  Socratic,"  as  some  writers  of  these 
books  do,  is  an  absurdity  which  is  only  equalled  by  the  ignorance 
displayed  in  such  a  statement. 

The  well-known  chapter  on  '^Eyes  and  no  Eyes'*  in  JSveningi  at 
Home  is  a  capital  instance  of  the  spirit  and  way  in  which  teaching  by 
conreraation  should  be  carried  out ;  and  in  the  following  admirable 
dialogue  from  t^e  Rev.  Edward  Thring's  Huory  and  Fractiee  of 
TeaMng  the  method  is  seen  at  its  best 

Master, — Did  you  ever  hear  of  Fortunatus's  pui-se? 

Beya  (two  or  three).— Oh  yes.  It  alwaj's  had  money 'in  it. 

If.— Would  yon  like  to  have  one? 

B.—1  should  Jutt  think  8o»  rather. 

If  .—Why  don't  yoo  get  one  T 

«.— Oh,  It's  only  a  Fairy-story;  don't  I  wish  f  could  ! 

Jf.— What !  yon  don't  mean  to  tay  you  don't  believe  it? 

B.— Of  courae  not.    Who  believes  in  Fairy-stories? 

Af.— I  do :  really,  now  don't  you  know  where  the  jmrse  hangs? 

B.  (quite  pazded).— No. 

Jf.-— Fairy  pnraes  hang  on  the  Fairy>tree,  to  be  sure ;  I  have  one. 

&  OnerednlousX— You  don't  say  so? 

Af.— But  I  do  (pulling  ont  a  shilling) ;  that  came  from  it. 

B.  (very  much  taken  aback).— Are  you  serious? 

If. ->Quite  serious.    Where  did  this  shilling  come  flrom  ? 

i2.— Oh,  It's  yours. 

If.— Xo  doubt    T  did  not  steal  it  I  hoiie,  but  how  did  it  become  mine  ? 

B.— Oh,  I  suppose  you  were  paid  for  keeping  school. 

Jf.— Well,  why  don't  you  keep  school  ?    You  told  me  you  would  like  some  money. 

&— I  can't 

Jf.— Why  not? 

&— I  don't  know  enough. 

.V.-Oh !  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  it? 

B.— Of  course  you  must  have  knowledge  to  keep  a  schooL 

3i,  —Indeed,  tl    Do  yon  mean  to'  tell  me  that  my  knowledge  turned  into  money  / 

B.— Yea. 

Jf.— What  I  ?    Tliis  shilling  part  of  a  Greek  verb  ? 

B.  (laughing).- 1  suppose  sa 

JT'-What  are  you,  pray,  doing  here? 

BL— Oh  I  we  come  to  learn. 

Jf.— Not  to  get  knowledge  ?  surely  ? 

B. — Of  course  we  do,  though. 

Jf.— You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  climbing  the  tree  of  knowledge  i 

B.  (twinkling  somewhat).— Well !    I  suppose  so. 

Jf.— To  go  back :  Where  does  the  Fairy-tree  grow! 

B.  (promptlyX— In  Fkiry-land,  to  be  sure. 
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Jir.—Toa  forget    I  laid  I  bad  climbed  it. 
B.  (dabiotulyX— No,  I  don't    b  it  the  tree  of  knowledge? 
AT.— Where  did  my  BhlUing  come  fh>m? 
£.— From  the  knowledge  jou  have, 
M.—Dat  where  does  the  Fairy-porM  hang? 
B.— Yon  told  me  on  the  FUry-tree. 
Af.—Bnt  the  •hilling  came  ttom  the  Fairy-purw. 
|>._0-o.h.h  I ! 

.v.— And  yoM  agreed  that  Uie  Fato'-purse  hangH  on  the  Fairj'-tree.     Kow,  what  is 
the  Fairy-tree  T 
B.—lt  is  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

3f.— And  you  told  me  that  the  Fairy-tree  o/oomrwe  grew— in  1 
B.—O-o-h-h !    Fairy-land, 
jr.— And  Fairy-land  iflf 
B.  (many  broad  grins).— School. 

The  — thed  has  adTsatsgss  hsfead  mere  tosnlag.  The  child  will  have  to  take  hiii 
place  as  a  nnit  in  society,  and  It  is  important  for  him  to  be  able  to  talk  properly,  •■ 
well  as  to  listen.  The  plan  should  generate  a  love  of  knowing,  and  should  train  the 
child  to  communicate  information  to  others  with  ease  and  oorrectness.  "  CouTersa- 
tion,"  says  Bacon,  *'  makes  a  ready  man."  Some  caution  is  needed,  however,  on  the 
|iart  of  the  teacher,  to  prevent  random  wandering  Trom  the  subject,  tashness  of 
statement,  or  conceited  forwardness  of  manner. 

(2)  Bmplrloal  Metliodi. — An  empirical  method  is  one  based  entirely 
on  practical  experience,  one  which  has  been  found  to  answer  by 
actual  work  and  is  adopted  merely  as  a  convenient  "  rule  of  thumb," 
without  any  effort  being  made  to  know  why  it  succeeds,  or  to  discover 
the  limits  of  its  application.  Such  methods,  though  based  upon  no 
scientific  knowledge,  may  be  correct  enough  when  properly  applied, 
and  in  given  circumstances  may  answer  well ;  but,  as  their  VB4«rlytBff 
prlneii^toa  are  not  vndantood  by  those  who  employ  them,  they  tend  to 
become  mechanical,  and  are  often  used  in  unsuitable  cases.  The 
great  defect  of  methods  employed  in  a  non-intelligent  way  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  ftdl  to  mMt  the  raqvirementa  of  ■noooMftal  IntoUoetaal 
training,  from  the  absence  of  the  discrimination  necessary  for  making 
the  numerous  small  modifications  which  are  sure  to  be  needed  in 
teaching. 

The  necessity  in  these  days  for  rapidly  edncating  onr  childrrn,  that  they  may  get 
all  the  good  possible  In  the  short  space  of  their  school  life,  renders  it  incumbent  on 
the  teacher  to  employ  those  methods  which  will  best  fulfil  the  requirements  of  tlte 
case.  Tlie  process  of  "  trial  and  error,"  of  blundering  into  knowledge  by  trying 
plan  after  plan  till  one  is  found  to  succeed,  and  then  following  it  blfaidly,  has  had  its 
day.  The  science  of  education  however  is  yet  to  a  great  extent  in  its  Infancy,  ami 
we  are  by  no  means  so  sure  of  our  ground  as  to  entitle  us  to  condemn  all  methods  not 
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fooadad  on  ■etentiflc  laws.  la  &et,  ampirlcal  methods  are  ofUa  dMenrlag  of  eareftil 
iarwttgitinn,  and  may  guide  the  teacher  to  the  discovery  of  new  aod  useftil  edaca- 
tiooal  priaeiplea. 

(3)  TlM  DtTtd^pliic  MMlMd. — ^By  this  is  commonly  meant  a  method 
in  whidi  the  essential  feature  is  the  direct  exercise  of  the  child's 
iacalties,  with  a  distinct  purpose,  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be 
naturally  developed.  The  aatara  and  powtn  of  tlie  eblld  art  earafUly 
takMi  into  aecoQAt  at  erary  itact,  and  the  teaching  adjusted  accord- 
ingly ;  mental  action  is  aroused,  the  sensen  are  largely  appealed  to,  new 
truths  are  made  to  grow  out  of  old  ones,  and,  as  £ftr  as  possible,  the 
pupils  are  led  to  discover  fiicts  for  themselves,  the  teacher  acting  the 
part  of  guide  and  interpreter.  The  method  is  based  upon  psycho- 
logical principles,  as  opposed  to  merely  empirical  processes. 

In  a  somewhat  narrower  sense  the  term  ''developing"  is  sometimes 
applied  to  any  method  of  teaching  conducted  in  accordance  with 
recognised  principles,  and  for  the  most  part  carried  on  inductively, 
80  that  the  lesson  ^rroiM  naturally  outwards,  and  at  every  step  affords 
training  as  well  as  information. 

The  *'developiog  method"  was  the  outcome  of  the  reaction,  started  by  such  men  as 
Pestaloszi,  against  the  artificial  methods  and  narrow  aims  of  the  time ;  and  was  in  the 
flist  instance  elaborated  into  a  sclieme  and  applied  to  the  teaching  processes  in 
Qennany,  mainly  liy  Herbart  and  his  followers.  It  is  essentially  the  same  method 
that  la  called  by  some  French  writers  tlie  "awwtk  Methed." 


(4)  Thm  Oomparativa  Matliod. — This  is  rather  a  subsidiary  method 
to  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  others,  where  any  gain  will 
raiult  from  its  use,  than  one  sufficiently  complete  and  fiur-reaching 
in  its  application  to  be  continnously  employed.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  method,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  placing  of  one  thing 
or  series  of  fiicts  alongside  another,  and  the  examining  of  the  two  in 
I'loee  connection.  Its  meaning  should  be  widened  to  cover  eontrast 
or  the  noting  of  differences,  as  well  as  actual  oomparison  or  the 
discovery  of  points  of  agreement. 

The  examination  of  two  things  side  by  side  greatly  strengthens  the 
impressions  made  by  the  details  of  each.  Their  mere  contiguity  is 
suggestive ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  keen  observation  and  carefiil 
discrimination  necessary  to  make  out  their  resembUnces  and  diver- 
{^encies,  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  rendering  the  facts  definite 
and  exact,  and  are  in  themselves  a  training  of  a  hi^y  useftil  kind. 
This  will  perhaps  be  more  fully  recognised,  when  it  is  remembered 
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that  the  discriminAtibn  of  differences  aiid  the  detection  of  similaritief! 
have  been  given  as  two  of  the  three  fundamentally  distinct  pro- 
perties of  intellectual  action. . 

Where  it  can  be  judiciously  employed  the  comparative  method  is 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  it  deiervet  to  be  for  more  exfeniively 
used  than  at  present  it  appears  to  be.  The  process  is  almost  always 
an  interesting  one  to  children,  exciting  their  cuiriosity  and  keeping 
them  active,  if  they  are  led,  as  they  should  be,  to  discover  the  points 
for  themselves.  In  such  subjects  as  history,  geography,  and  natural 
science,  the  method  is  frequently  useful ;  and  wherever  facts  have  to 
be  taught  inductively  it  naturally  plays  an  important  part.  To 
compare  objects  with  strongly  marked  similarities  is  a  gain  both  in 
teaching  and  knowledge.  (See  lesson  on  Comparison  and  Contrast  rf 
the  Butterfly  and  the  Beeile,  p.  73,  where  a  list  of  lessons  will  also  be 
found.) 

The  following  example,  taken  from  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Kew 
Geography  on  the  Comparative  Method,  well  illustrates  how  a  skilful 
employment  of  comparison  and  contrast  gives  point  and  force  to  two 
series  of  facts,  and  assists  the  mind  in  grasping  and  remembering 
them,  with  a  suooess  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  seciure  without 
bringing  the  two  statements  into  juxtaposition. 

The  Alps  and  the  Himalayai. 

(i)  OonpwiMu:— 

1.  Both  are  highest  In  the  middle. 

2.  Both  bare  the  form  of  «  Bemiolrel*. 

3.  Both  have. their  long  slope  to  the  north ;  their  short  and  steep  slope 

to  the  wanner  rc|^ions  of  the  south. 

4.  Both  have  nnmerous  Alpine  lakes. 


(ii) 

ALPS. 

1.  West  group  of  Alps  higher  than  east 
8.  Points  of  semicircle  to  the  south. 
8.  Bonthem  slope  goes  down  rapidly. 

4.  The  paaaes  are  numerous  and  easily 

crossed. 

5.  The  Alps  send  waters  both  north  and 

south. 

6.  The  Alps  are  every  wh«re  open  to  winds 


HIMALAYAS. 

1.  West  of  Himalayas  lower  than  east. 

5.  Points  of  semicircle  to  the  north. 
8.  Descends  by  fonr  terraces. 
4.  Few,   very  high,    ver)'  diiflcult  and 

dangerous. 

6.  The  Himalayas  only  to  the  south. 

0.  The  Himalayas  conUin  shot-ln  irallcys, 
and  sea  influences.  |  great  deserts,  and  vast  solitudes. 

(5)  UidaetlTe    aad   J>«d«ottTe    Methods— ^Aaalyils  and  BynthMlA. 
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In  iiidiieflim  we  first  examine  a  large  number  of  particular  cases,  or 
aqMiate  facte^  and  from  the  consideration  of  these  pass  to  some 
genend  tenth  respecting  them.  Thus  our  method  is  inductive  if  we 
perform  a  series  of  experiments,  and  fixim  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
results  arriye  at  a  natural  law  governing  the  individual  phenomena ; 
or  if  we  observe  closely  a  succession  of  objects,  and  thereby  make  out 
some  common  characteristic  of  a  group  which  we  can  state  as  a  test 
of  ckssification,  or  as  a  definition.  So  again^  we  employ  the  same 
method,  when,  by  sifting  and  carefuUy  investigating  a  large  number 
of  eases,  in  which  a  certain  effect  is  produced,  we  seek  to  discover 
the  essential  condition,  or  eatue,  as  it  is  called,  of  such  results* 
If  we  trace  our  knowledge  back  to  its  ultimate  sources,  we  shall 
find  tiiat  the  greater  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  due  to  inductive  inquiry, 
whereby  ^'  the  materials  of  knowledge  are  brought  to  the  mind  and 
analysed.' 

In  the  dednettve  jnroeass,  on  the  other  hand,  we  move  downwards 
from  general  truths  to  particulars  or  individual  items  of  knowledge. 
Thus,  we  employ  this  method  when  we  start  with  axioms,  or  admitted 
truths,  and  from  the<^  by  pure  reasoning  we  pass  to  further  truths, 
and  so  on,  it  may  be,  to  individual  fscts.  So,  when  we  take  some 
scientific  law  and  npply  it  to  explain  existing  phenomena ;  or  again 
when  we  begin  with  a  study  of  causes,  and  from  these  endeavour  to 
show  that  certain  effects  follow  naturally  as  consequences. 

We  make  use  of  the  iBdnetiTO  metlioA  of  feaoUag.  whenever  we 
place  before  children  a  number  of  facts,  experiences,  or  objects,  and 
direct  their  attention  carefully  to  the  points  we  wish  them  to  observe  ; 
then  endeavour  to  lead  them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  or  to  dis- 
cover the  underlying  principle  or  general  truth  for  themselves,  and 
finally  to  put  the  result  into  as  simple  and  exact  a  fonn  as  possible, 
so  that  it  may  be  readily  remembered.  The  ideas  are  given  first ;  the 
statement  of  them  in  words  comes  afterwards.  Dedmotivo  faeWng 
begins  in  the  opposite  way ;  it  passes  from  the  word-statement  to  the 
ideas ;  it  secures  first  the  learning  of  the  definition,  or  law,  or  rule, 
then  carefully  explains  its  meaning,  and  lastly  illustrates  it  fully  by 
appeal  to  facts. 

Thoa,  in  Uirtiif  htm  to  nMfslM  i  pMt  of  gpuUh  In  Qnmniar,  ilie  dednctive  method 
wonld  begin  With  the  definition;  and  then  endntvour  to  make  the  meaning  and 
Spptlcation  0^1  i  clear lx>  the  children.    On  the  indu(*tlve  plan  the  children  would  be 
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flnt  led  to  examine  a  group  of  words  m  aa  to  make  oitt  their  lue  or  ftinction, 
and  finally  they  would  with  the  teacher's  help  fhtme  a  aatisikctory  definition. 

80  in  the  nnTtiaf  ef  am  aitthsMtkal  r«U  indaetlTely  a  series  of  easy  examples  wonid 
be  taken  in  order,  and  fUtly  explained;  the  wording  of  the  rale,  based  on  th« 
preTiOQs  teaching  and  experience,  being  the  last  step.  Taught  deductively,  the 
statement  of  tlie  rule  would  be  given  first,  and  then  explained  and  Illustrated  till 
known. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  one  method,  ait  applied  in  teaching,  seeks  to 
lead  a  child  to  the  understanding  of  a  &ct,  and  then  to  accept  it 
because  he  sees  it  to  be  true ;  the  other  presents  the  fact  to  the 
child  as  a  truth,  and  then  seeks  to  support  it  by  simplifying  and 
explaining  it  until  its  meaning  and  application  are  grasped. 


In  ll—sntery  iriwn  it  is  better  to  employ  experiments,  and  assist  the  child  by 
questions  and  suggestions  till  he  is  able  to  discover  what  the  experiments  show,  than 
to  simply  state  the  fiiet  first  and  then  Illustrate  it. 

If  however  the  inductive  method  Is  adopted,  and  the  lesson  Is  based  on  experiments, 
the  points  should  be  really  demonstrated.  It  will  not  do  to  make  a  pretence  of 
appealing  to  experienoe,  and  tlien  to  fail  In  the  experiments,  or  to  manage  them  in 
such  a  bungling  way  as  to  show  nothing,  so  that  after  all  the  children  have  to 
depend  merely  upon  the  teacher's  word.  There  should  be  one  thing  or  the  other ; 
not  the  confusion  of  the  two  methods. 

To  employ  the  IndnetlTv  method  well  needs  considerable  skill 
and  careful  preparation.  It  is  a  slow  method,  and  does  not  lend 
itself  readily  to  the  rapid  teaching  of  certain  results  required  for 
examination ;  but  it  aflRirds  an  ezoeedlagly  Taloable  tralnlBir,  and 
that  of  a  kind  which  is  needed  in  the  edueatian  of  children.  It  can- 
not always  be  followed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  a  more  suitable  method  in  elementary  teaching 
than  the  deductive  one.  The  common  rule  that  deflnlttans  slwiild 
eooM  at  tbe  end  of  a  Imsob,  not  at  the  beginning,  is  a  practically  use- 
fill  one.  Children  may  be  taught  to  use  their  senses,  to  observe  and 
Compare  so  as  to  find  out  a  common  element  in  objects  presented, 
before  they  are  capable  of  reasoning  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  and  in 
fiict  they  should  have  a  considerable  experience  of  tkiiu^i  before  the 
latter  is  attempted.  Hence  dednetive  teaetdac  oaanet  be  need  Willi 
I  se  eailT  u  simple  teaolilwc  Af  an  Indnettve  ebaraeter. 


We  not  unftrequently  meet  with  the  term  — thed  ef  mmnmr  or  sMlked  ef  li 
and  what  is  almost  always  implied  is  the  method  of  induction,  that  being  the  method 
by  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  knfiwledge  is  acqiiire<l  in  iluJlrH  imtanm. 

On  the  other  hand  the  deductive  method  Is  spoken  of  as  the  sMilMi  ef  InsHasllsa  by 
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which  is  meant  the  Mrth*4  af  MiMtile  •zporfftiaa,  not  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  the 
te«ching  of  the  yonng. 

The  dednctire  method  of  arguing  from  principles  or  canaes  it  ahio  called  the  k 
ytiMi  »■»■* ;  while  the  inductive  method  of  proceeding  fh>m  effectfl  to  caojies,  and  no 
on,  is  called  the  k  i 


Probably  no  two  woitin  used  respecting  teaching  have  given  stndentfl 
of  the  art  so  much  trouble,  and  have  led  to  so  much  confusion,  as  the 
terms  aaalyiis  and  sjmtliMls.  As  Professor  Bain  points  out,  we 
Rhould  be  better  without  them,  but  as  we  have  them  in  common  use  it 
becomes  necessary  to  get  some  adequate  idea  of  their  meaning. 

The  confusion  arises  in  a  twofold  manner;  from  the  use  of  the 
terms  in  a  loose  popular  way  as  well  as  in  a  philosophical  sense,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  process  may  be  regarded  logically  as 
analysis  or  synthesis  according  to  the  standpoint  from  which  we 
view  it} 

Generally  speaking  the  twa  mttliods  of  analysis  and  vyntliMis 
oomapond  elosAly  to  those  of  IndneUoa  and  doduetUm,  and  it  will  be 
well  for  the  teacher  to  fix  this  point  firmly  in  mind.  InalyBls  is 
really  taking  to  pieces,  either  actually  or  mentally.  We  employ  this 
process  when  we  examine  a  thing  closely  in  order  to  make  out  its 
natural  parts,  or  to  consider  its  various  qualities  separately.  In 
indutlion  we  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  things  to  discover 
some  common  element,  or  characteristic ;  and  again,  similarly,  we 
analyse  a  series  of  phenomena  or  effects  that  vre  may  be  able  to  make 
out  some  fixed  relation  or  constant  condition  common  to  all — that  is, 
some  general  law  or  cause.  Byntliosls  is  the  opposite  of  analysis— the 
putting  together  again  or  building  up  of  what  has  previously  been 
taken  to  pieces.  In  this  method  we  begin  with  simple  things  or  ideas 
(the  word  "simple"  being  used  in  the  sense  of  single,  or  not  further 
separable,  but  not  mcfMarUy  in  ike  tense  of  being  eaey  to  undentand) 
and  combine  these  simple  notions  into  more  complex  ones. 

Thna  "in  f  ■Hi  we  hegin  with  certain  simple  notions  of  points,  straight  lineup 
sn^es,  right  angles,  circles,  etc  Putting  together  three  straight  lines  we  make  a 
triangle ;  Joining  to  this  the  notion  of  a  right  angle,  we  form  the  notion  of  a  right- 

^  The  student  who  has  read  a  little  logic  will  easily  we  that  this  muRt  lie  so,  inas- 
much as  awOfrie  la  eztaMlgu  to  ■yalherft  la  Jateaitou.  and  vine  vemd ;  the  extenHon  (breadth 
cf  application,  or  number  of  ihingM  to  which  the  term  applies)  being  decreased  as  the 
imtentiom  (depth  or  number  of  qualUin  implied  by  the  term)  is  increawd.  (See 
Jevons'  FlemefUary  Ijftufm*  in  Ijogic.) 
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angled  triangle.  Joining  four  otlier  equal  lines  at  right  angle*  to  each  other  we  gain 
the  idea  of  a  square,  and  If  we  then  concaiTe  snch  a  square  to  be  formed  upon  Mch  of 
the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  reason  from  the  necesRary  qualities  of  thene 
flgores,  we  diseover  that  the  two  squares  upon  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle 
must  together  he  exactly  equal  to  the  square  upon  the  third  side,  as  shown  in  the 
47th  PropoaiUon  of  Enclid's  first  book.    Hds  Is  a  pofMt  lastaMs  of  tks  IratlMUe 

"—{JtVOTU.) 


The  following  brief  statement  of  the  svuflral  r«lAtloiialiip  of 
logioal  metliodi  will  be  found  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  purposes 
connected  with  the  teacher's  work. 

(1)  InduetiTt  Hetliod  (fiicts  to  laws,  effects  to  causes,  properties  to 

definitions).     -  - 
«Aiialjnlf  (breaking  up  into  particulars  to  find  that  which  is 

general). 
»A  posteriori  Method  (inferring  from  consequences  what  the 

general  truth  or  cause  is). 
*»(In  the  main)  Metliod  of  diaooTOxy,  or  method  of  investigation. 

(2)  DodnotiTO  Xellkod  (axioms,  laws,  definitions,  causes,  etc.,  to 

particular  truths  or  effects). 
B^yathoots  (consideration  of  general  truths  side  by  side  in  order 

to  pass  to  truths  of  a  more  particular  character). 
»  A  pvlori  Xotliod  (inferring  effects  or  consequences  from  causes 

or  laws). 
>e(In  the  main)  Method  of  Bdoatlflo  oqMMiitioii,  or  method  of 
instruction. 
Properly  speaking,  neither  of  these  processes  should  be  yiewed  as  a 
MmpUte  method,  analysis  being  naturally  followed  by  and  associated 
with  synthesis.     The  former  prepares  the  way  for  and  makes  plain 
the  truths  which  the  latter  takes  up  and  applies ;  and  hence  it  U 
that,  if  we  examine  closely  the  conditions  of  any  complete  teaching 
work,  we  shall  find  that  both  prooeosos  nood  to  bo  omployod,  synthosla 
sttoooediag  analyiii,  sometimes  in  the  same  lesson,  more  generally  in 
succeeding  lessons  of  a  series. 

The  Batnral  order  in  teaching  is  analysis,  so  as  to  separate  unessen- 
tial things  and  simplify  what  is  left,  and  then  synthesis,  so  as 
to  reconstruct,  from  the  children's  standpoint,  these  simplified  partji 
into  a  whole.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  teacher  should  do  the 
analysis  and  the  children  the  synthesis ;  and  this  in  some  cases  is  no 
doubt  tnie,  but  the  nile  i«  far  too  sweeping  for  general  application. 
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In  many  lesaonit,  especiaUy  in  such  subjects  aa  elementary  science,  it 
is  much  better  for  the  children  to  do  the  analysis  for  themselves, 
as  far  as  they  are  able,  the  teacher  guiding  the  work,  directing 
obsenration,  and  giving  all  necessary  help  in  difficulties.  When 
some  principle  has  been  thus  thoroughly  taught,  it  may  be  use<l 
synthetically  in  succeeding  lessons  to  explain  phenomena  similar  to 
those  examined  in  the  first  instance. 

As  a  rule,  the  analytical  method  properly  carried  out  may  be 
emi^oyed — as  already  noted  in  the  case  of  induction — at  an  earlier 
stage  of  thfir  cfaiid^s  development  than  the  synthetical  one.  Xa  Aiiain- 
UXT  t<w<ili1ng  qnitliMii  alona  dOM  not  allbrd  anfflelont  tadnkag  of  a 
kiaA  niltod  to  dittdmi,  and  in  numerous  instances  is  far  too  difficult 
a  procesB  to  be  emjrfojred  with  success.  The  child  is  unable  to  reason 
in  the  way  required,  the  process  is  less  interesting  to  him  than  the 
analytical  one,  and  the  closeness  of  attention  necessary  cannot  be 
secured.  There  are  however,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  many  lessons 
where  the  reasoning  is  of  a  quite  elementary  character,  and  where 
cooaeqnently  the  synthetical  mode  of  treatment  is  distinctly  useful 
Further,  in  many  such  cases,  the  analytical  proces»  would  prove  so 
slow  and  tedious,  that  the  necessary  progress  would  not  be  made,  and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  interest  would  be  greatly  increased  : 
in  &et,  the  gain  would  certainly  not  be  commensurate  with  the 
trouble  involved.  A  good  deal  of  judgment  is  not  unfreqnently 
needed  in  deciding  which  method  it  is  better  to  employ,  the  teacher 
having  to  be  guided  by  whether  the  children  best  know  the  pairii  or 
the  v^iok.  For  the  beginner  in  teaching,  it  is  doubtless  better  to 
kold  Cut  to  the  prinoi]de  ''known  to  nsknown,''  than  to  trouble  him- 
self at  all  as  to  whether  his  lesson  shall  be  taught  analytically  or 
synthetically. 

Taking  into  account  all  the  various  types  of  method  we  have 
diwimed,  it  may  be  said,  that  ttaeklni:  methotts  axe  almost  alwajrt 
ynrj  pgopsriy  mlze4  methoda,  this  or  that  tjrpical  mode  of  treatment 
bdng  employed  just  where  it  is  calculated  to  do  the  work  in  the  best 
way ;  and  hence  help  may  be  drawn  from  many  of  these  methods  even 
in  a  single  lesson.  Oood  teaoMwc  flzss  as  well  as  prsssnts,  and  is  a 
standing  example  to  the  pupils  as  to  how  a  subject  may  best  be 
viewed  so  as  to  get  out  of  it  the  ftiliest  meaning,  und  how  this  meaning 
inay  be  most  clearly  expressed  in  language  and  fixed  in  the  piind, 


CHAPTER   IV, 

NOTKS  OF  LESSONS. 

YAXIBTIII  OF  LBSBOKS.— We  haye  hitherto  Rpoken  almost  entirely 
of  lessons  of  a  high  type,  in  which  the  gaining  of  knowledge  by  the 
child  and  his  training  and  development  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
These  however  do  not  cover  all  the  necessities  of  school  work,  as  at 
present  conducted,  when  examinations  have  largely  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Nor  is  it  every  subject  of  instruction  which  lends  itself 
equally  to  treatment  from  such  a  point  of  view. 

We  may  usefully  distinguish  the  following  varieties  of  lessons,  the 
province  and  function  of  each  of  which  should  be  clearly  recognised 
by  the  teacher  : — 

(1)  InatraotiMi  or  information  Leiiona. — In  these  the  tblair  ^  gnat 
Importonot  Is  tlw  knowlodgo  to  be  conveyed.  They  should  be  taught 
in  an  intelligent  manner  and  elements  of  training  should  not  be  for^ 
gotten.  The  necessity  for  securing  that  the  facts  are  clearly  under- 
stood and  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory  will  govern  the  form  and 
method  of  the  lesson ;  but  so  long  as  learning  is  made  certain,  in  an 
expeditious  and  thorough  way,  everything  which  can  be  done  through 
such  learning  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intelligence  should  receive 
attention.  The  Information  ihonlA  1m  madt  real  to  the  children,  not 
merely  crammed,  as  it  so  often  is ;  and  the  lessons  should  never  be 
degraded  to  the  level  of  a  mere  drill  of  facts.  To  the  information 
type  will  belong  most  lessons  in  geography,  history,  and  grammar, 
nmch  of  elementary  science  when  taught  as  a  iubjeety  explaoationa 
in  reading,  the  teaching  of  rules  in  arithmetic,  and  other  lessons  of  a 
similar  character. 

(2)  ftalBlBg  LMiona.— In  these,  mental  discipline— the  ovltlnitloa 

of  tlw  Intolligonoe,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  exercise  for  the 

faculties,  so  that  they  may  be  properiy  strengthened — is  the  primary 

object ;  while  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  though  still 
62 
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necessary  and  important^  drops  into  the  second  place  in  consideration. 
Here  the  needs  of  the  child's  development  will  be  the  special  concern 
of  the  teacher,  and  will  govern  the  methods  employed. 

Ol^ael  LasMBi  should  have  training  for  their  definite  purpose,  and 
this  should  be  the  case  even  when  the  term  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  to 
include  "occupation  lessons"  for  infiints  and  lessons  in  elementary 
sdenoe — whether  the  latter  are  taught  in  a  connected  series  or  not,  so 
long  as  they  form  part  of  an  objed-lesson  eoune.  Teachers  who  test 
the  value  of  such  lessons  solely  by  the  amount  of  information  pigeon- 
holed, complain  that  there  is  no  room  for  them,  and  urge  that  fuller 
information  in  the  elementary  subjects  is  of  more  value.  This  is  a 
lamentable  mistake,  which  it  is  strange  to  see  teachers  making. 
Object-lessons  are  not,  and  nerer  ihonlA  be  looked  upon  at,  an  *'  extra 
ralijeet"  to  1m  teamed  from  the  ozaminatlon  side  ;  and  to  treat  them 
a:4  though  they  were— so  that  the  child's  energies  are  bent  upon 
If^rning  strings  of  facts — is  to  defeat  the  purpoi^e  for  which  they 
should  be  given.  Properly  used,  they  may  to  some  extent  furnish 
a  corrective  to  the  mechanical  methods  fostered  by  too  close  atten- 
tion to  examination  requirements  in  the  ordinary  subjects.  The  in- 
enMOd  power  and  IntoHlgonee  gained  by  the  children — the  training 
of  observation  and  attention,  the  quickening  of  interest  and  curiosity, 
the  relief  afforded,  and  the  increased  pleasure  imparted  to  the  work 
— should  tell  upon  the  teaching  of  the  other  subjects  in  every  direc- 
tion. To  take  the  lowest  view,  object  lessons  should  "  pay  "  indirectly 
by  their  influence,  even  though  they  may  not  do  so  directly  to  any 
large  degree  by  the  information  conveyed. 

Too  frequently  the  ol^eot  losMma  given  in  school  are  completely  dis- 
sociated from  each  other.  They  are  selected  without  any  attempt  to 
establish  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  and  without  regard  to  simi- 
larity of  subject,  to  the  further  application  of  any  principle  taught,  or 
to  the  hdp  which  one  lesson  may  be  made  to  afford  in  the  mastery  of 
others.  It  is  much  better,  as  fiu  as  possible,  to  arrange  them  in  short 
series,  each  of  which  shall  contain  rekted  lessons,  so  that  each  lesson 
of  the  series  may  be  clearly  joined  to^  and  in  many  cases  grounded 
upon,  the  preceding  one. 

The  method  of  training  is  slow,  but  it  is  sure,  and  it  is  very  nmch 
to  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  end,  as  much  information  would  not  be 
gained  in  a  given  time  as  by  the  supposed  quicker  methods  al 
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preflent  in  vogiie  of  teaching  liicts.  Of  coune  much  will  depend 
tipon  the  teHcher,  but  it  is  surely  worth  the  trial. 

(3)  Drill  LMwoni. — These  have  a  distinct  use  in  school  work,  and 
if  properly  employed,  and  kept  in  their  place,  may  be  made  of  much 
nenrice.  To  fix  a  series  of  facts  with  certainty  in  the  memory  of  a 
child  requires  much  reiteration — often  in  &ct  more  than  can  well  be 
spared  in  ordinary  teaching — and  this  the  drill  lessons  should  supply. 
They  include  such  things  as  the  repetition  of  tables,  dates,  names,  sum- 
maries, and  classiiications  ;  together  with  writing,  reading,  and  arith- 
metic practice,  and  other  work  of  a  similar  kind.  They  must  nut  be 
confused  with  ordinary  lessons,  and  sluraUl  B«¥»r  im  allowed  to  take 
me  place  of  IniOlllgont  toacWng.  They  should  follow  il^  where  they 
are  necessary  at  all,  and  fix  thoroughly  those  points  which  have 
been  previotisly  explained  and  taught. 

•  Thus,  for  instance,  what  is  known  as  "  map-drill " — the  learning  of 
names  and  positions  on  a  map  by  repetition — is  useful  if  taken  after 
the  ordinary  geography  lesson,  to  secure  the  holding  of  the  facts 
taught ;  but  it  is  baneful  when  used  alone  as  a  method  of  teadiing 
what  in  such  a  case  would  be  called  geography.  The  present 
tendency  is  for  far  too  large  a  portion  of  school  work  to"*  take  this 
drill  character. 

<4)  Xovtow  Le«oiii.—The8e  are  definite  lessons,  mainly  of  a 
recapitulatory  and  examinatory  kind,  which  should  be  given  at 
fixed  times  to  review  and  sum  up  the  teaching  of  a  previous  series  of 
lessons.  Skilfully  employed  such  review  lessons  are  of  grtat  Taint  In 
keepliiff  information  frosh  anA  ready  for  nao,  in  giving  a  general  gmsp 
of  the  subject,  and  in  enabling  the  pupils  to  look  over  a  wider 
Expanse  so  as  to  make  out  the  rektionship  of  the  points  they  have 
learned.  Without  some  systematic  iarrangement  for  review  of  previous 
'work,  much  valuable  knowledge  is  sure  to  be  lost,  or  at  least  to  sink 
into  that  no-man's-land  of  memory  from  which  it  is  so  difficfUt  to  recall 
it.  The  value  and  necessity  of  review  lessons  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
4ippreciated ;  were  such  lessons  more  frequently  employed,  mere  drill 
lessons  would  be  less  necessary. 


H0TB8  OF  LESSONS.  Hoed  for  prepaiatUm  of  Iomobi. — Of  this  it 
in  perhaps  not  necessary  to  say  much.  Every  one  who  has  ever 
attempted  to  really  teach  a  difficult  lesson,  must  have  felt  not  only 
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the  iuiporUnce  of  preparing  the  work,  but  the  necessity  for  it. 
Unprepared  lesaons,  even  with  skilled  teachers,  are  very  apt  to  be, 
and  with  unskilled  teachers  are  certain  to  be^  wanting  in  definiieness 
and  point,  loose  in  construction  and  arrangement,  shallow  as  ta  the 
treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  and  lacking  in  suitability,  thorough-^ 
ness,  and  impressiveness.  If  the  teacher  tnists  to  evolving  everything 
jmit  as  it  is  wanted  out  of  the  **  depths  of  his  inner  consciousness," 
his  work  is  pretty  sure  to  be  random,  unequal,  and  disjointed ;  and 
he  is  not  likely  to  do  justice  to  his  subject,  his  scholars,  or  himself. 
Proper  preparation  should  secure  that  he  ftUly  understanda  wliat  bt 
U  aboii%  and  shoidd  limit  his  efforts  within  the  bounds  o£  what  may 
reastmably  be  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  deciding  definitely 
what  is  to  be  taken  and  wbat  left  out 

In  the  very  best  steam-engine  it  is  not  possible  to  get  more  than  a 
comparatively  sm^  proportion  of  the  heat  power  actually  changed 
into  work;  the  rest  goes  to  waste.  Simikrly  a  ttadier  will  be 
certain  aot  to  get  all  that  is  theoreticaUy  poasllile  ont  of  ma  tot  oiling, 
and  this  must  be  allowed  for.  In  many  lessons  very  much  of  ihc 
Uaehing  run*  to  vxuU  from  defective  handling,  and  passes  off  into 
the  limbo  of  non-productive  effort  To  prevent  as  &r  as  may  be  thiff 
opoadiny  of  stronirtli  without  alToct,  all  lessons  (except  where  some 
^own  method  qin  be  applied  with  but  slight  modification — as  in 
reading,  writing,  etc)  should  receive  preparation  to  such  a  degree  as  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  greatest  practicable  efficiency.  The  amonnt  of 
yiopanUton  will  of  conrao  vacy  with  the  knowledge,  ozporionca,  and 
akiU  of  the  toaohor — with  bis  power  of  being  able  at  once  to  throw 
hinnelf  mentally  into  the  position  of  the  learner,  to  look  at  things 
from  the  latter's  point  of  view,  and  to  recognise  at  a  glance  exactly 
what  is  wanted,  what  is  thenature  of  any  difficulty,  and  what  is  best 
to'be  done.  In  the  case  of  most  teachers  inch  power  ia  only  to  bo 
galBod  hj  poniatoiit  oxoroiso^  and  at  first  much  thought  apd  steady 
consideration  are  necessary.  To  carefully  prepare  a  lesson,  and  to 
put  the  work  down  on  paper  in  the  best  form  which  can  be  devised, 
is^  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  securing  the  training  required  ; 
and  has  a  disciplinary  value  apart  from  teaching.  To  the  young 
teacher  such  work  is  especially  important ;  but  the  *'  notes"  must  be 
something  'beyond  a  few  stray  hints,  or  an  iBf digested  assemblage  of 
iactSy  if  they  are  to  do  good. 
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What  li  maaat  hy  HotM  of  LewNmi. — Notes  of  lessons  are  not  a 
means  of  displaying  the  teacher's  knowledge,  or  of  showing  how 
skilfully  he  can  make  a  digest  or  analysis ;  they  are  not  simply 
storehouses  of  fiicts,  or  illustrations,  questions,  and  explanations ; 
they  are  not  simply  notes  on  or  about  the  information  required. 
They  are  a  short  statement  of  the  beat  finrm  In  wtakdi  Iht  toachwr  eaa 
deTalop  the  Ideas  of  his  lesson,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  ordcrlj, 
eoniUtont,  and  comidete,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  as  well  as  of  the  best 
means  he  can  employ  for  bringing  the  ideas  clearly  before  the 
children,  and  securing  that  they  shall  be  both  understood  and 
retained.  "  Notes  "  are  his  plan  of  battle  settled  distinctly  before  he 
begins,  so  that  there  may  be  no  fUlura,  no  IniiTy,  and  no  eonftialoa 
when  he  actually  sets  about  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
And  just  as  a  general  pre-arranges  all  the  details  of  a  fight,  so  fkv  as 
is  possible,  and  ponders  over  the  disposition  of  his  forces  and  the 
contingencies  likely  to  arise  in  the  struggle ;  so  the  teacher  looks 
to  all  the  possibilities  of  his  work,  and  endeavours  to  realise  and 
prepare  for  any  difficulties  which  may  present  themselves  in  the 
lesson.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way  :  '*  notes  "  should  be  to  the 
lesson  what  the  artist's  careful  design,  or  sketch  in  colour,  is  to  the 
finished  picture — a  sketch  containing  all  the  essentials,  but  not 
burdened  with  the  many  small  details  which  will  come  out  in  the 
work  itself. 

Briefly,  we  may  define  "  notes  "  as  a  draft  of  the  iMson  put  npoa 
paper,  with  all  the  important  pointa,  whether  of  matter  or  method, 
dearly  marked.  They  should  convey  to  another  person  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  teacher's  power  of  arranging  his  subject-matter,  and  of 
his  skill  in  presentation — of  what  the  lesson  would  be  like  in  all  its 
main  features.  They  should  show  not  only  what  information  is  to  be 
communicated,  and  how  it  is  to  be  conveyed  from  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  to  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  but  also  to  what  extent  the 
intelligence  of  the  latter  wiU  be  exercised  and  what  permanent 
benefit  they  are  likely  to  derive  from  the  lesson. 

Preparation  most  leave  tho  teacher  free. — As  instrumental  in 
securing  right  knowledge,  clear  views,  and  pre-consideration  of  the 
teaching,  **  notes "  are  of  much  importance  ;  but  they  should  not  be 
prepared  in  excessive  detail,  and  must  not  be  followed  slavishly. 
From  the  uiain  line^i  of  the   work,  us  laid  down,   it   i.s   unwise   to 
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depart ;  but  then  flhrald  1m  no  m«re  reeltatliMi  of  tho  aotat,  nor 
should  the  teacher  have  them  so  much  in  mind  as  to  be  constantly 
thinking  of  them  rather  than  of  his  work.  Known  they  should  be, 
but  they  muit  not  eoBstraln  the  toafthlng.  The  teacher  should 
cultiyate  the  power  to  think  in  front  of  his  class,  and  to  seizd  upon 
everything  which  may  be  used  to  advantage ;  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  himi»elf  sufficiently  free  to  be  able  to  adopt  any  change  for 
the  better  which  may  suggest  itself  during  the  teaching.  Often, 
when  the  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  interest  of  the  actual 
work,  the  teacher  will  see  a  better  mode  of  developing  a  point,  or  of 
overcoming  a  difficulty,  than  the  one  which  occurred  to  him  during 
preparation.  To  secure  the  freedom  and  interest  necessary,  however, 
he  must  have  confidence ;  and  this  will  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  fact  that  he  has  always  the  prepared  methods  to  fall 
back  upon.  The  teaching  will  often  rise  above  the  **  notes  "  ;  it  should 
never  fiJl  below  them. 

THo  toadior  mut  pro]Muro  hla  own  *' notes."— As  models^  to  show  on 
paper  how  the  work  of  preparing  a  lesson  may  be  carried  out,  "  notes  ^ 
I7  ollien,  if  carefully  dravrn  up,  may  be  made  of  much  use ;  but  the 
teacher  is  warned,  as  he  values  any  vividness  and  reality  in  his 
teaching,  and  any  increase  in  his  power  of  dealing  with  a  lesson, 
that  such  ^^uotei^  muH  not  be  used  to  teach  from.  If  his  work  is  to 
meet  successfully  the  special  needs  of  the  children  under  his  care, 
and  make  use  of  such  powers  as  he  possesses,  the  lesson  must  be  the 
ontoomo  of  hla  own  thought. 

Hifl  notes  upon  a  subject  may  be  inferior  in  the  abstract  to  those  dimwn  up  by 
another  person,  but  practically  to  him  they  are  of  much  g^reater  value ;  and  he  will 
Hod  his  own  sling  and  stone  flir  more  serviceable  and  trustworthy  than  the  untried 
weapons,  even  of  most  elaborate  pattern  and  perfection  of  finish,  supplied  by  otherx. 
The  flraa*  tealt  ef  tht  vast  aalmity  •i  m-taBiU  "mIm  ef  Immu"  fmU  la  toeks  is  that 
they  are  merely  summaries  of  facts,  arranged  in  a  way  suited  to  cramming  them 
Ibr  an  examination,  but  not  so  presented  as  to  be  In  a  good  form  for  teaching.  Nor  are 
they,  even  from  this  point  of  view,  usually  sufficiently  ftill,  as  sources  of  information, 
to  give  a  teacher  ignorant  of  a  sul^eet  the  undentanding  of  it  necessary  for  teaching 
purposes.  The  artificiality  of  treatment,  and  the  conventionality  both  of  arrangement 
and  headings,  which  are  so  lamentably  common  in  "notes"  drawn  up  by  young 
tesehera  for  inspection,  seem  to  be  largely  traceable  to  this  source. 

In  considering  how  the  preparation  of  lessons  may  be  most 
usefully  made,  it  is  convenient  to  view  them  as  separable  into  the 
two  following  types  :  — 
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(I)  Uti^MtnlaBded^i Impart  ikm In dgingiMnatliliic,crtoowl6dg§ 
of  Ml  appUtd  jdiUL— In  these — aa  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, much  of  grammar  work,  etc. — ih&  f/utkod  U  the  important  tkxnf^ 
and,  as  a  rule,  will  alone  need  consideration.  In  writing  out  the  notes, 
it  will  be  entered  on  the  paper  in  cleadj  arranged  stepe^  diowing 
what  the.  children  will  do  at  eyety  stage  of  the  work. 

(3)  Lei^ona  la  wMeh  knowledge  la  stowed  as  infonnattott  or  ftots  to 
1M  toamed.^In  these  both  the  arrangement  of  the  eubjeet-maUer  and 
the  m4thod  of  preeeniing  it  are  important  Thej  will  be  entered  on 
the  notes  in  -separate  columns,  and  will  run  side  by  side.  Of  this 
kind  are  object-lessons,  and  lessons  in  geography,  history,  science,  the 
information  part  of  grammar,  etc 

It  U  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  that  all  lessons  in  a  certain 
sul^ect  8hoaI4  be  preiiared  according  to  one  or  other  of  the  types  Just  mentioned. 
The  teacher  must  use  his  common  sense  as  to  which  form  his  notes  should  tak«. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  description  of  the  teaching  of  an  arithmetical  rule  wopM  be 
entered  on  the  notes  as  method  only,  and  it  would  he  absurd  to  enter  the  sums  used 
for  iUustation  in  a  separate  column  at  subject-maitfr,  for  the  remembrance  of  them  as 
facts  is  not  of  the  least  importance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  notes  of  a  lesson  intended 
to  teach  the  meaning  of  a  group  of  arithmetical  terms  should  be  divided  Into  matter 
and  method,  as  here  there  are  distinct  facta  to  be  fixed  In  the  wind. 

I.  Preparation  of  thie  Subject-matter  op  a  LEasow.  It  is  not 
suffipient  to  have  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  The  teacher 
needs  to  settle  definitely  the  limits  of  the  lesson  he  intends  to  give, 
and  to  put  the  information  in  the  best  form  for  the  children  to  learn. 
Proper  preparation  of  the  facts  involves  several  processes  which  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  separately.    These  are  : — 

(1)  A6(iinlsltlon. — The  teacher  will  generally  know  a  certain 
number  of  facts  about  the  subject  he  intends  to  treat,  but  lying,  it 
may  be,  scattered  in  his  mind  in  a  broadcast  sort  of  way.  .These  he 
will  need  to  eolloet  and  sift ;  and  then  to  wnpplj  any  dofleloBOiM  by 
reading,  by  observation,  or  in  whatever  way  may  be  necessary,  so  that 
his  subject  will  be  mastered  with  sufficient  thoroughness  for  him  to  go 
before  his  class  with  confidence.  Ho  most  pooaoaa  wider  knowlodgo 
than  just  tbo  amount  to  be  glTon  to  tlio  eliildron,  that  he  may  have 
something  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  difficulty,'  and  be  able  to  see 
in  their  proper  relationship  and  relative  importance  the  pointa  which 
he  teaches.     He  has  to  analyse  his  facts,  and  to  look  all  round 
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tbem  till  he  knows  them  irom  every  side,  and  iii  any  guise  of 
wordji. 

iBipOTfeei  kaowledgv  In  the  teaidwr  and  wroiiir  JiMunlair  on  the 
pait  of  ttB  eUUbOB  gmtnXty  go  togotlMr.  He  who  baa  not  mastered 
bia  mbject  is  unable  to  take  advantage  of  many  points  that  turn  up 
in  the  teaching,  because  he  does  not  know  where  they  lead  to  ;  while 
the  explanations  given  are  almost  sure  to  be  defective,  and  wanting  in 
deameaa  even  as  &r  as  they  go.  1%  la  Impootf  Uo  to  osi^Ulii  properly 
wliat  ono  Imt  lialf  nndorBtaiula  obo's-soU;  and  any  adequate  treatment 
of  the  facts  so  as  to  afford  the  necessary  training  of  the  int^igencie 
is  out  of  the  qnestion. 

A  Urge  proportion  of  the  teUvrta  la  trtirhhig  are  dae  to  defective  knowing,  e«i)ecially 
in  the  mw  of  yonng  teachen.  They  have  book  words  bat  no  suJBdent  reallaation  of 
the  eamapondtng  ideas;  thef  rest  content  with  delusive  half-tmths,  aiid  con- 
eeqoeiitly  are  obscure  In  their  statements  and  easily  npset  by  a  difficult  ^lueation. 

Not  unfk«qaent]y.  too,  they  are  %'ery  ambitious,  and  choose  the  most  dl&ndfeMtJeets. 
They  take  what  they  consider  the  necessary  facts  from  some  summary  in  a  book,  and 
Ml  to  nalln  hew  a«di  *m  aad  kaowMgs  are  nqaired  te  hsadla  sMli  sa^sets  wsl,  because 
thqr  ItAve  never  taken  the  titmble  to  really  imdentand  them.  In  such  eas^  the 
tiiiilns  la  ssrlalB  to  ke  A$atm,  even  where  correct ;  and  it  will  often  be  marked  by 
such  inaccuracy  of  information,  fallacy  of  reasoning,  and  rashness  of  statement,  as  to 
make  it  worse  than  useless  to  the  children. 

(3)  MIoetUm. — So  long  as  the  teacher  has  complete  control  oyer  his 
knowledge,  and  can  keep  it  in  the  hatkground  till  toanted^  he  cannot 
know  too  much  about  his  subject  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
teadi  everything,  about  even  the  simplest  topic,  in  a  single  lesson. 
Hence  the  teacher  is  at  once  confronted  by  the  consideration  pf  the 
amoont  of  Information  to  be  given.  This  will  depend  upon  the 
following  eonditlons :  the  time  at  his  disposal,  the  capacity  of  the 
children^  the  difficulty  or  strangeness  of  the  subject ^  and  tis  own 

MkiU. 

To  settle  Jost  the  amount  of  matter  which  can  be  properly  treated  in  a  lesson  of 
fixed  length  requires  judgment  and  experience ;  but  it  is  a  matter  to  which  attention 
Khoald  always  be  given.  The  dlfersMt  betwten  <sOTtlal  pelats  aad  mtnUj  lUostrattve 
wtorial  must  be  kept  jn  mind.  It  is  a  Bistaks  to  ovuvrewd  a  Isssm,  but  it  is  better  to 
Iiave  too  much  information  than  too  little. 

Having  settled  the  smoont  of  information  which  should  be  taken, 
the  teacher  has  to  decide  which  facts  are  to  be  selected.    The 
vffl  In  sonnaA  fey  fotoral  oonaiaoimMoiia :— 
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(a)  The  aim  or  purpose  of  the  lesson,  which  will  guide  him  as  to 
the  suitability  and  importance  of  the  facts. 

(b)  The  parttenlar  Tlew  of  the  subject  taken,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  crotsing  atid  re-crotsing  of  several  linee  of  thoitght  w  the  leeeon,  and 
the  facts  may  be  cemented  into  a  coherent  and  compact  eehenuy  in 
which  there  is  nothing  irrelevant  or  accidental,  and  in  which  nothing 
essential  is  omitted. 

(e)  The  raage  of  the  Immmi,  which  should  be  sufficiently  narrow  to 
leave  the  outlines  distinct^  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  bridging 
over  spaces  between  widely  separated  facts. 

(d)  The  dlllUmlt^  of  the  individual  points,  so  that  nothing  may  be 
taken  hopelessly  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  children. 

In  attempting  to  make  a  lesson  simple,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
leave  out  essential  parts  of  the  subject-matter.  DUnenlllM  an  not 
eoaquared  by  emlttlBg  them.  There  must  be  a  skeleton  of  hard  &ct 
to  support  the  lesson,  but  at  the  same  time  the  latter  should  never  be 
a  mere  collection  of  dry  bones. 

To  one  group  of  children  a  lesson  may  be  admirable,  which,  taught 
in  exactly  the  same  way  to  another  of  different  age  and  advancement, 
would  be  a  failure.  The  average  ohild  In  a  dais  shonld  he  thought  of, 
though  some  harder  things  may  be  reserved  for  the  quicker  ones  and 
some  things  taken  sufficiently  simple  to  be  within  the  power  of  even 
the  dullest. 

A  point  may  be  connected  witli  the  sabject,  may  be  simple  enough,  and  worth 
knowing ;  but,  if  it  does  not  find  a  definite  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  lesson,  it 
should  be  sunk  until  some  future  occasion.  The  "  Art  ef  leavtag  evl "  Is  a  T«y  wsfU 
•m  te  the  teaeher. 

Isms  foed  Immu  de  net  travel  UfomA  sMUers  wim  widca  the  ohfldiw  have  bsms  fNftoas 
aeqvalataaes,  but  whiuli  they  know  for  the  most  part  in  a  haxy,  partial,  and  disconnected 
way.  The  work  here  is  to  explain,  illustrate,  arrange,  and  fonuulate  the  infonnation 
so  that  it  may  serve  the  purposes  of  training,  and  become  real  and  vuetol  knowledge. 
A  rtSTer  teacher  will  SMke  the  sMst  cewiaenpiaf  sahjeet  tatertstteg:  in  fkct,  when 
treated  in  a  fresh  and  original  way,  such  subjects  are  eften  the  moat  interesting  to 
children. 

In  selecting  the  facts  for  teaching,  the  teacher  should  not  think 
only  of  the  lesson  in  hand ;  but,  especially  when  some  sdeatlfle 
prlaolplo  is  involved,  should  have  in  mind  the  poMlhllltioo  of  ili  ftotnro 
derdopment  in  other  directions.  He  should  treat  the  facts  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  be  suggestive^  may  have  hooh»atUohaonti»  as  it 
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were,  to  which  other  ideas  may  be  linked  and  by  means  of  which  it 
may  be  possible  to  extend  the  principle  taught  into  a  chain  of  lessons. 
The  importance  of  this  will  be  illustrated  further  on. 

(3)  Mxnagmmt  and  oonoeottOB. — Of  course  the  arrangement  of 
the  information  will  be  more  or  leia  eontrolled  hj  tbe  method  adopted 
in  teaching  it ;  but  the  method  must  not  be  imposed  upon  the  lesson 
without  considering  carefully  in  what  order  the  facts  can  be  most 
readily  and  surely  learned  by  the  children.  Practically  the  two 
things  work  together.  The  order  adopted  ikonld  Im  tlie  moot  natnral 
one  which  the  circumstances  of  the  teaching  allow,  so  that  each 
fact  may  have  its  nearest  relatives  for  neighbours,  and  there  may  be 
a  gradual  passage  from  the  familiar  to  tlM  nnftimlllar.  The  lesson 
must  be  so  developed  that  every  fact  has  a  proper  place  ;  that  there 
Ls  a  gradiu^tion  in  difficulty,  and  the  whole  has  a  clear  meaning,  as 
well  as  the  items  of  which  it  is  made  up.  The  arrangement  will,  as 
£ar  as  possible,  bring  out  the  tmo  rabordlnatloa  of  tlie  ideas  ;  there 
will  be  BO  teoaks  In  tlie  loqneiioe  of  the  facts,  and  they  will  be  firmly 
connected  like  atoms  in  chemical  combination,  not  merely  placed 
side  by  side  like  the  particles  in  a  mechanical  mixture.  The  first  rela- 
tionship Ls  a  natural  one,  the  second  merely  artificial  "  We  merely 
reverse  the  ignorance  of  savages,''  says  Richter,  "who  sowed  gun- 
powder instead  of  making  it,  when  we  attempt  to  compound  what 
can  only  be  developed." 

The  VBfcM  cf  dMriiyiBff  tkt  ItUam  And  of  logical  deTelopmeat  in  a  lesson  is  very  greai ; 
bat  it  is  somewhat  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  teaching.  In  many  lessons,  as  taught,  the 
Itets  have  no  settled  places ;  and  there  is  often  nnch  an  absence  of  structure  that 
the  teacher  might  almost  as  well  have  liegnn  with  one  section  of  the  lesson  as  with 
aaoCher.  Fact  is  simply  added  to  ftct.  There  is  a  sequence  in  time,  bat  no  sequence 
In  thought,  and  no  completeness. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  teacher  usually  experi- 
ences in  arranging  his  lesson  is  where  and  liow  to  begin.  He  must 
not  go  too  fiir  back,  otherwise  time  which  should  be  given  to  the 
lesson  will  be  taken  up  with  introductory  matter.  The  initial  steps 
are  important ;  the  information  given  must  take  its  proper  place  in 
the  child's  mind,  and  there  must  be  firm  gronnd  to  start  ftom. 
It  very  rarely  happens,  however,  but  that  the  pupil  has  some 
previous  knowledge  to  which  the  new  ideas  may  be  attached,  or 
which  at  least  may  be  made  to  form  stepping-stones  from  the  old  to 
the  new,     A  teacher  who  knows  his  children  will  generally  be  uble 
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to  judge  pretty  readily  what  ideas  they  are  likely  to  poRsesx  which 
he  can  make  n^e  of.  A  little  yrnHmlnary  QUMtioiiinir,  when  he 
comes  to  the  teaching,  will  bring  these  to  light,  freshen  them  np, 
and  pnt  th6  pupils  into  the  right  groove  for  proceeding.  The  lint 
itipt  tfionld  b»  aaay  odm  for  them  to  take.  The  lesson,  once  started, 
will  follow  the  lines  already  laid  down,  aaeh  atioGeedlxiff  part  growlns 
«at  of  tlial  wUdi  has  goat  bafora  and  the  line  of  thought  which  runs 
through  the  work  remaining  unbroken. 

(4)  Oronpliiir* — Haying  selected  and  arranged  his  facts  in  order, 
the  teacher  has  lastly  to  group  them  into  tultablt  diTlilona  for  teach- 
ing. It  would  not  be  wise  as  a  matter  of  method,  even  if  children 
could  stand  the  strain  on  their  attention,  to  continue  the  presentation 
Of  facts  throughout  the  lesson  without  a  pause.  The  tooalci  at  tlio 
•nd  of  Aiiiaioaa  ara  a  oliaiifa,  and  consequently  restful,  but  they  also 
serve  other  important  purposes.  They  afford  the  teacher  useful 
ofporttmtttM  for  toatiiiff  the  success  of  his  work,  and  teaching  over 
again  any  point  shown  not  to  have  been  properly  understood ;  of 
Minging  up  tho  laggards,  so  that  they  may  not  be  hopelessly  left 
behind ;  of  iminroaiing  Important  points,  by  recapitulatory  question- 
ing ;  and  of  tnmmlng  up  the  teaching  in  a  compact  epitome,  which 
shoitld  eontain  the  key  factft,  and  be  entered  on  the  notes  as  black- 
board heads.  The  Bomlior  of  diviakms  should  not  be  so  great  as  to 
unduly  break  up  the  teaching,  nor  so  small  as  to  afford  insufficient 
opportunities  for  recapitulationi  So  far  as  the  subject-matter  will 
allow,  the  gronpi  slionld  bo  fairly  balanced  as  to  longth,  and  should 
end  at  convenient  points,  so  as  to  be  as  natural  as  possible. 

In  entering  the  matter  npon  the  notes  it  is  well  to  put  it  in  Mudjrtl««l  fom,  no  that 
the  Reqaence  of  the  points  may  be  readily  made  out.  Tlie  facts  f  honld  be  stated 
briefly,  so  air  to  suggest  rather  than  Include  the  details,  bat  given  at  sufficient  length 
to  show  exactljr  what  points  are  to  be  dealt  with.  Bach  division  should  have  a  Aort 
4eiirif«lT«  fcesilwg.  Such  headings  are  of  assistance  to  the  mind  in  retaining  the  older 
of  the  groups,  and  act  as  slga-posts  to  any  one  who  has  to  look  over  the  notes. 

II.  PRRPARATIOK  OP  THK  Method  OP  THE  Lesson. — Having  pre- 
pared the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson,  the  next  thing  is  to  think  out 
the  best  way  of  presenting  it  to  the  children,  that  it  may  be  fully 
understood,  and  all  important  things  fixed  in  the  memory,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  so  handled  as  to  be  educative.  Here  it  will 
be  well  to  be«r  in  mind  the  various  pointss  iq  metbo<i  which  hiwe 
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already  been  ireiite<l  from  the  geni'nil  ntandpoini,  and  neefl  not  be 
repeated. 

The  mode  of  teMtment  should  be  as  frtah  and  TlTld  as  possible,  but 
at  the  same  time  itmidt  and  dlrctt  The  teacher  will  not  seek  to 
inrent  some  grand  scheme,  which  wiH  look  well  on  paper,  but  will  try 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  at  once,  with  as  little  elaboration  of 
accessories  as  will  secure  the  result  aimed  at.  Novelty  of  method  is 
desiraUe  in  itself;  and  the  increased  power  of  handling  a  subject, 
which  comes  from  trying  as  many  effective  ways  of  work  as  possible,  is 
a  gain  both  to  teacher  and  taught  The  limits,  however,  of  whilt  is 
practically  useful  must  not  be  overstepped. 

In  order  effectively  to  prepare  his  method,  the  teacher  ihmild 
nbeane  ilie  iMton  In  tail  own  mind,  and  think  exactly  as  though  his 
dass  were  before  him.  This  will  lead  him  to  consider  how  the  facts 
are  likely  to  strike  the  children,  and  how  they  may  be  most  sucoess- 
fiilly  treated.  If  a  point  is  one  which  the  children  are  to  discover 
or  reason  ont  for  themselves,  special  care  should  be  given  to  the  pre- 
paration, and  a  line  of  quoatlooinir  (not  a  list  of  questions)  devised 
whereby  it  may  be  reached.  To  carry  preparation  into  such  minute 
matters  as  settling  what  questions  are  to  be  asked  is  a  waste  of  time, 
and  to  adhere  to  such  questions  is  a  pretty  sure  way  of  rendering  the 
lesson  artificial.  In  ordinary  cases  the  actual  questions  should  be  left 
to  the  needs  of  the  moment,  so  that  each  may  grow  naturally  out  of 
the  preceding  answers  ;  and,  even  when  some  difficult  point  is  to  be 
reached  by  questioning,  the  most  that  can  be  usefully  done  is  to  think 
over  a  p09iihU  series  of  questions  which  follow  the  line  it  is  intended 
to  take.  For  a  teacher,  especially  an  inexperienced  one,  to  have  such 
a  series  in  his  mind  as  iuggtsiioni  may  be  of  great  assistance,  and  will 
often  prevent  him  from  wandering.  The  questions  themselves  how- 
ever are  pretty  sure  to  be  greatly  modified,  and  may  be  quite  changed, 
when  the  point  comes  to  be  taught  Where  a  fact  needs  illustration, 
the  best  which  the  teacher  can  think  of  should  be  provided ;  where 
looturo  is  the  means  to  be  employed,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
attractive  statement,  and  the  easiest  and  readiest  way  of  nmking  the 
children  grasp  any  explanation  given.  In  fact  iome  meant  which  may 
be  used  for  securing  the  necessary  learning,  should  be  definitely 
s*ettled,  BO  that  when  the  teacher  comes  to  his  work  he  may  know 
f;rartl'if  what  in  do  ai  evenj  stage. 
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The  ]Hr«]»aratloii  ibonld  not  1m  OTtrdoM.  The  main  thing  from  the 
practical  side  is  to  difMsover  what  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise,  and 
to  be  ready  with  a  plan  for  overcoming  them.  To  do  this  the  ground 
has  to  be  carefully  surveyed,  obstructions  removed,  and  bridges 
built ;  so  that  such  assistance  may  be  given  as  will  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  pupils,  encourage  them  to  effort,  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  them  free  to  perform  their  share  of  the  work  in  their  own 
way.  Not  unfrequently  when  a  teacher,  in  preparing  a  lesson,  comes 
to  a  dUBenltsr,  instead  of  bracing  himself  to  overcome  it,  he  shirks  the 
necessary  thought,  and  satisfies  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  some 
solution  or  other  will  occur  to  him  when  the  time  comes  for  facing  it 
practically.  It  niay  do  so,  but  it  is  a  very  imsafe  and  unsatis&ctory 
way  of  proceeding.  If  a  difficulty  cannot  be  solved  when  the  whole 
mind  may  be  bent  upon  it,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  take  in  all 
its  bearings,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  successfully  met  when  attention 
is  required  in  many  directions,  and  the  difficulties  of  thinking  are 
very  greatly  increased.  Happy  inipirationa  do  come,  and  are  by  all 
means  ta  be  made  use  of ;  but  they  should  not  be  trusted  to,  and  the 
teacher  should  have  a  plan  in  reserve  in  case  no  better  plan  offers. 

The  method  Botes  will  be  entered  on  the  right-h«nd  nide  of  the  paper,  and  will 
indieate  the  plan  to  he  followed  with  aufficient  falneM  to  leave  no  donbt  aa  tn  the 
main  line  of  the  teaching ;  but  the  teacher  will  not  on  paper  go  throogh  the  work  in 
detail ;  that  is  the  buaineea  of  the  lesson.  Teaching  and  preparation  are  not  the  same 
thing,  though  closely  allied.  In  some  lessons  the  MaMsr  will  need  most  attention  ;  in 
some  the  asllMd,  and  this  can  be  easily  arranged  for  on  the  notes  by  baring  the 
columns  of  difTerent  width  to  suit  the  case. 

When  the  teacher  has  worked  out  a  division,  he  will  recapitulate,  and  sum  up  the 
teaching  in  a  neat  and  expressive  souutfj  or  Maok-bsard  tead.  This  may  be  written 
on  the  paper  under  lioth  columns,  and  will  serve  to  farther  mark  the  llmita  of  that 
section  of  the  teaching.  , 

In  the  above  instructions,  so  far  as  entering  his  lesson  on  paper  is  concerned.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  his  notes  are  for  inspection.  For  private  use,  while  the  prepara- 
tion should  be  In  essentials  the  same,  a  shart  •mAumA  •atUae  will  be  sufficient :  only 
■o  much  being  put  down  as  will  serve  to  show  the  order  of  the  focts  and  the  method 
adopted  fur  unfolding  them  to  the  children. 

The  mere  mechanical  process  of  writing  down  some  information 
from  a  book,  and  making  a  few  notes  on  the  method — and  many 
notes  of  lessons  are  nothing  more — is  practically  a  waste  of  time. 
The  thoughtful  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  children 
and  to  the  tepoher's  own  powers  is  much  harder  to  secure,     The  one 
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thing  it  is  difiicnlt  to  get  young  teachers  t«  do  is  to  forecast  and  think ; 
and  without  this  the  rest  is  mere  lifeless  formality. 

The  work  of  pr«]»aratloii  has  been  fully  described  in  order  that  its 
nature  may  be  understood ;  but  the  teacher  is  again  cautioned  that 
ho  must  not  let  it  so  dominate  his  teaching  as  to  make  it  stiff  and 
stilte«l.  It  Ls  a  means,  a  help,  and  useful  so  far  as  it  secures  what  is 
best  for  the  children,  but  no  further.  As  previously  indicated,  the 
notes  U|>on  the  way  in  which  the  lesson  is  to  be  taught  should  be  a 
series  of  useful  suggestions,  to  be  employed  where  nothing  better 
occurs  to  the  teacher  when  he  actually  comes  to  present  his  ^wints, 
and  should  not  l)e  looketl  upon  ixa  rigidly  fixed  instructions  to  be 
followed  in  all  circumst^mces.  The  method  uuist  1x5  elastic  enough 
to  leave  the  teacher  entire  freedom  of  action,  and  so  to  allow  of  that 
ease  and  variety  and  play  of  thought  which  are  so  essential  to  good 
teaching.  To  follow  with  scrupulous  exactness  all  the  details  of  a 
prepared  scheme— to  teach  solely  from  memory — is  to  take  all  the 
life- and  stimulus  out  of  the  teaching. 

Specimens  of  foil  notes  of  lessons  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
present  chapter,  and  others  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  school- 
iDstruction. 

Where  notes  have  not  to  be  shown  for  inspection,  the  written  pre- 
paration of  a  lesson  may  be  carried  out  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
when  such  is  the  case,  as  all  that  will  then  be  necessary  is  for  the 
teacher  to  think  carefully  over  his  work  in  the  manner  described 
above,  and,  so  far  as  writing  is  concerned,  to  map  out  briefly  in  an 
informal  way  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  &x  it  in  his  own 
mind.  The  digest  or  "  ontlines"  of  the  work  so  prepared  will  be 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  subject-matter,  and  will  show  at  a  glance 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  ideas,  and  suggest  the  line  of  develop- 
ment to  be  followed.  As  regards  method,  only  hints  of  a  general 
nature  need  be  incorporated,  and  even  these  are  better  omitted 
unless  distinctly  helpful.  Any  essential  points,  however— as  striking 
illustrations,  a  particularly  happy  mode  of  overcoming  a  difficulty,  or 
a  valuable  original  device — should  be  noted,  but  these  need  not  be 
stated  in  a  separate  column. 

fkt  *<mIm"  cr  *'MtltMf"   •!  an  Um  aon  tepertomt  Immm  hi  prtpant  Aovld  te 
fef  tkt  ttMlMT,  80  that  he  iDfty  bo  able  to  reproduoe  tbem  at  any  fUtnre 
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time  witlioat  again  Koing  over  the  fiill  labour  of  preparation.  Such  slight  modillea- 
tions  as  are  necessitated  by  any  alteration  uf  circuniiitancea  may  easily  be  made. 
These  records  must  not  b«  ■•  fau  as  to  aaaks  the  weik  bttrdsasoBW,  or  they  are  sure 
to  be  abandoned.  They  should  show  the  line  of  thought  taken  in  a  lesson,  but 
details  should  be  omitted,  and  the  statement  should  be  the  briefest  that  will  enable 
the  teacher  to  recover  what  he  wants.  Such  outlines  will  also  be  a  useful  assistanre 
in  reviewing  a  course  of  lessons,  the  importance  of  whicli  has  lieon  already  pointed 
out. 

The  following  rough  sketchen  will  illustrate  the  n&ture  of  tba 
"  oatUnes  "  of  lessons  that  have  been  prepared,  which  it  is  suggested 
should  be  entered  in  the  teacher's  note-book. 


A.  VSLLSIauiIard  2. 

1    Show  hand-bell— sound— what  is  bell  doing  that  it  was  not  doing  before  ?    Prove 

that  it  is  moving  by  touching  wltli  strip  of  paper  or  susjiended  pith  ball  (see), 

then  with  a  metal  point  (liear). 
2.  Nature  of  the  movement— trembling— rim  moves  very  quickly  in  and  out— said 

to  vibrate  (teach  the  word). 
8.  Bell  will  not  sound  if  hand  be  laid  upon  it— why?    Show  that  nothing  must 

touch  the  bell  while  sounding. 
4.  Of  what  made  ?  Question  from  children  that  it  must  be  made  of  some  substance 

that  will  vibrate  readily.     Why  not  of  woodf  of  lead?     Would  glass  do? 

It  would  vibrate,  but  easily  broken. 
6.  Would  steel  do?    Strike  short  suspended  steel  bar.    Why  not  use  steel?    Not 

so  good— more  trouble  to  make->hence  cost  more  money. 

6.  Why  bell-metal  used?    Vibrates  readily  and  so  gives  good  sound— easily  cast,. 

7.  Clapper— how  hung?     Must  get  out  of  way  of  vibrating  rim  after  the  blo«- — 

why? 

8.  Where  is  bell  held  when  sounded?    Where  does  bell  vibrate  least?    Teat  by 

touching  with  hard  point  or  suspended  pith  ball.    Question  ttota  children 
where  the  handle  should  be  placed. 


THE  BAOLS— 5ton</anf  8. 

1.  Describe  mode  of  life  of  large  bird  of  prey,  emphasising  the  necessity  for 

seeking,  seizing,  carrying,  and  tearing  the  animals  upon  which  it  feeds. 
From  this  work  out  the  structural  characteristics  of  such  a  bird,  making 
constant  use  of  blackboard. 

2.  Bird  must  be  able  to  see  its  prey  fh>m  a  long  distance— hence  steenc  sigkt. 

8.  Must  have  the  power  to  seize  and  hold  its  prey  readily— hence  Aarp  hooke4 

elaws  aad  grsat  power  ef  grip. 
4.  Often  has  to  go  long  distances  to  seek  prey,  and  when  found  has  to  eazry  it 

away— hence  loog  and  powertal  wiagi. 
6.  Describe  method  of  tearing  its  food— hence  Utk  cf  pecvUar  Ucksi  ttape  asA 

stroBf  Bsck  and  Up. 
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C.  Will  have  many  enemies,  and  mast  therefore  live  where  it  cannot  easily  be  got 

at— hence  pedHoia  ef  •yrla  •maag  rodu,  etc. 
7.  Show  yictnre  of  eagle,  and  question  from  children  that  it  possesses  all  the 

cKaracteristica  described  above  and  lives  in  inaccessible  places. 


THE  rOT— Standard  4. 

1.  Top  shown — try  to  balance  (ni  i»eg  or  spike — falls — why? 

S.  Suppose  when  just  about  to  Tall  a  side  pull  given  to  it— then  before  it  can  fiill 

ill  new  direction  another  side  pull  is  givon^  and  so  on.     Effect  of  pulls 

properly  timed  and  proportioned. 

5.  Spin  top — question  as  to  why  it  does  not  fall— falling  prevented  by  turning. 

4.  Nature  of  top's  motion— central  line  or  axis  of  least  motion— all  parts  except 
this  move  out  of  their  place,  but  return  periodically  to  same  position. 

6.  Different  speeds  of  different  parts  of  surfkce  (mark  various  points  with  chalk><- 

quickest  movement  fkrtbest  from  axis. 
0.  How  spinning  would  be  retarded  by  applying  anything  to  moving  surface— 
qneation  as  to  where  greatest  amount  of  rubbing  or  fHction  would  take  place 
for  each  tnm  of  top.    Apply  point  of  pin  to  spinning  top  at  various  jioints, 
and  note  effects. 

7.  Why  top  stops  spinning— (a)  fHction  of  the  air,  (b)  fHction  of  the  spike. 

8.  Why  top  *'  wabbles "  more  and  more  before  falling— tendency  to  fall  gradually 

overcoming  pull  from  spinning. 

9.  The  heavier  the  top  for  the  same  size  the  longer  it  will  spin.    Why? 
10.  Conditions  of  good  spinning. 

(a)  Regular  winding  of  string  so  as  to  run  off  easily  without  tangling. 

(b)  Sufllcient  and  steady  pull  of  string. 

(c)  Rubbing  surface  of  spike  as  small  as  possible. 

(d)  Hard  surface  to  spin  on,  so  that  spike  cannot  bore  into  surface  and 

Inciease  friction. 

(e)  Sufficient  weight  to  overcome  ftriction  of  the  air. 

Mtr  A  lesson  such  as  the  alwve  may  be  made  of  much  service  as  introductory  to 
Icaaona  on  the  "motions  of  the  earth,"  "twilight,"  "  the  varying  rates  of  movement 
of  different  parts  of  the  earth,"  "cyclones,  "the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,"  etc., 
thongh  of  course  it  is  not  suggested  that  all  these  lessons  should  be  taught  to 
Standard  IV.  . 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  importance  of  oonnoetinff  leiiona 
ta  MTlei,  especially  where  some  scientific  principle  is  involved.  Not 
only  are  lessons  thus  taught  more  likely  to  be  remembered  from  the 
fact  that  each  to  a  certain  extent  reviews  previous  work  and  im- 
presses the  principle  or  essential  points  which  have  been  taught,  but 
further,  more  ground  can  be  covered  in  a  given  time,  inasmuch  as 
the  teacher  can  at  once  start  from  what  he  knows  the  children  to 
have  learned,  and  hence  does  not  need  to  take  up  time  with  other* 
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wise  necessary  preliminary  work.  The  pLm  lias  hIho  the  great 
advantage  of  giving  the  children  a  connected  body  of  knowledga 
instead  of  a  collection  of  fragments.  Each  teacher  should  thus 
aminge  his  lessons  in  connected  series  for  himself,  so  as  to  suit  his 
own  circumstances,  his  knowledge,  and  the  needs  of  the  children. 
The  following  will  sufficiently  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  a  leriM  of 


(I.) 


1.  Pliysical  properties  of  water. 
S.  Why  water  seeks  its  own  level. 
S.  What  becomes    of   a  shower  of 
rain. 

4.  Springs. 

5.  Artesian  wells. 

6.  Sea  waves. 

7.  Solid,  liquid,  and  pweoas  stat44  of 

water. 


8.  The  changes  that  talcc  place  from 

ice  to  steam. 

9.  Convection. 

10.  Clouds  and  rain. 

11.  Mist  and  fog. 

12.  Snow  and  halL 

la.  Snow.fields  and  avalanches. 

14.  Okciers. 

15.  leebeigs. 


w 


1.  The  pressure  of  liquids. 

0.  The  mercury-haronieter. 

2.  A  founUia. 

10.  The  use  of  the  barometer  in  fore- 

S. The  pressure  of  air. 

telling  the  weather. 

4.  Tlie  sucker. 

11.  The  aneroid  barometer. 

6.  The  pump. 

12.  Variations  in  air  jiressuro  as  we 

6.  The  diving-bell. 

ascend  above  the  sea-lewL 

7.  Theair-pnmp. 

IS.  The    use    of   the    barometer  for 

8.  The  water-baroraeter. 

measuring  heights. 

1.  The  pump. 

2.  The  syringe. 

8.  The  force-pump. 
4.  The  fire-engine. 


(m.) 


5.  The  hydraulic  "Jack." 
8.  The  Bramah  press. 
7.  The  cause  of  motion  In.tlie  steam, 
engine. 


(IV.) 


1.  Whyakitefliea. 

2.  The  windmill. 

8.  Cause  of  movement  1q  «  sailing 


4.  EffeoUofhigh" 
ft.  Whirlwinds. 
0,  How  a  bird  fliea. 


wind» 
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(V.) 


1.  GraTitation. 

2.  Tbe  ftll  of  bodies  to  the  eaHh. 

3.  Weight 

4.  The  penduluiiu 


5.  Jets  and  globulea 

6.  Floating  bodies  (bttoyancyJL 

7.  Why  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun. 

8.  The  motions  of  the  planets. 


(VL) 


1.  Natare  of  light 

S.  Shadows. 

S.  A  looking-glass. 

4.  Why  a  atick  appears  bent  in  the 

water. 
&  Aleni. 


C.  The  telescope. 

7.  Prismatic  disiiersion. 

8.  Achromatism. 

9.  The  spectroscope. 

10.  Wliat  the  sunlight  tells  us. 
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(Specimen  of  Notes  of  a  Leuon  drawn  vpfor  inipedion.) 

Notes  of  a  Lksson  on 

STBAIGHT     SHOTS. 


Time  45  m. 

Maitek. 


stand.  VIL 


L  EfllBeU  of  ipln  upon  a  moylnff  YmOL 

1.  When  the  hand  partially  immersed 
in  water  is  moved  rapidly  forward  the 
water  rises  in  a  heap  in  front  and  a 
hollow  space  is  left  behind. 

2.  Hand  twisted  rapidly  to  right  or 
left  during  forward  movement — water 
on  one  side  carried  towards  heap  or 
place  of  greatest  frretsure — water  on 
other  side  moves  backwards  towards 
hollow  or  place  of  letist  pressure, 

3.  So  with  a  spinning-ball  driven 
through  water,  if  front  of  ball  spins  to 
right  increased  pressure  is  on  left  and 
decreased  pressure  on  right. 

4.  This  difference  of  pressure  causes 
ImiU  to  be  deflected  to  that  side  to- 
wards which  the  front  of  the  ball  spins. 

5.  Similar  effects  produced  with 
spinning  ball  or  round  bullet  moving 
rapidly  through  air — distribution  of 
pressures — ball  turns  in  a  curve  to  that 
side  towards  which  the  spinning  carries 
the  forward  half. 


Have  a  large  vessel  of  water 
in  front  of  class  so  that  every 
child  can  see.  Move  the  hand 
several  times  in  way  described. 
Direct  children's  observation, 
and  question  them  as  to  what 
they  see. 

Twist  the  hand  while  moving 
it  forward,  and  again  make  chiU 
dren  note  eflects.  Illustrate 
further  by  twist  given  to  cricket 
ball  and  its  effects. 

Explain  how  air  exerts  pres- 
sure upon  a  ballet  which  is 
moving  rapidly  forward  and 
spinning  to  right  or  left  at  the 
same  time. 

Draw  various  diagrams  on 
B.  Bd.  illustrating  direction  of 
pressures,  etc.,  under  different 
circumstances. 

Recapitulate  so  as  to  bring 
out  clearly  the  principle  in- 
volved, and  sum  up  the  teach- 
ing for  B.  B.  Hd.  ;  or  better  still 
for  entry  into  **  Note  book*" 
with  which  so  advanced  a  class 
should  be  provided. 

B.  B.  Hd.  or  Bmnmary. — If  a  spinning  hall  he  moving  s\ciftly  through 
air  its  course  will  bend  to  that  side  towards  which  the  ball  spinf. 

n.  How  apln  la  eommunioated  to  a  ronnl  bullet,  and  its  effects. 

1.  Effect  produced  by  rolling  a  bill 
down  a  straight  groove  and  allowing  it 
to  touch  only  one  side — spins  to  right 
or  left  according  to  the  side  it  touches. 

2.  Case  of  gun-barrel — impossibility 
of  making  spherical  bullet  fit  perfectly 
all  round — "windage" — how  bullet  is 


Show  experiments  with  a  glass 
marble  in  a  groove  of  semi- 
circular section— question  re- 
sults from  the  children. 

Draw  diagrams  on  B.  Bd.  to 
shew  how  bullet  from  a  gun 
would  wander  from  the  straight 
path,  and  how  it  was  possible 
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made  to  bpin  by  pides  from  exploded 
powder  in  escaping  forcin^r  it  agaimit  one 
side  of  the  barrel  or  the  other — wander- 
in$(  of  the  bullet  according  to  the  spin. 

3.  Robins'])  experiuientii  in  making 
a  gun,  very  slightly  bent  near  the 
muzzle,  shoot  round  a  comer.  Bullet 
wandered  in  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  which  barrel  was  bent 

4.  Uncertainty  and  inaccuracy  of 
smooth-bore  guns  with  round  buUetti 


for  Robins's  bullet  to  go  rouml 
a  corner.  Question  from  the 
children  that  the  bending  com- 
pelled the  ball  to  touch  a  par- 
ticular Hide,  and  hence  to  spin 
in  a  certain  direction. 

Note  that  in  every  case  illus- 
trated the  bullet  moved  to  that 
side  towards  'which  it  was  made 
to  spin. 

Question  as  to  importance  of 
stopping  this  spinning  if  a  guu 
is  tK>  shoot  straight. 

Recapitulate  and  sum  up. 


owing  to  the  spinning  set  up. 

Bw  Bl  Hd.  or  Bummmry. — A  round  huUet  ihoi  from  a  gun  u  aimost 
certain  to  gpin^  and  conMequenUtj  wiU  vander  more  or  less  from 
the  mark  U  is  intended  to  kit. 

HX  Early  attempts  to  itop  tba  ■pinning  of  tba  bnllAt 


1.  Importance  of  having  the  bullet 
as  accurately  spherical  as  possible, 
and  of  just  the  size  to  fit  the  barreL 
No  complete  remedy  to  be  found  in 
thiB  direction. 

2.  An  early  plan  tried  by  the  French 
was  to  cast  the  head  of  a  wire  tack  in 
the  bullet,  so  that  the  projecting  wire 
(about  an  inch  longX  prevented  the 
bullet  from  turning  round  in  the 
barrel,  and  helped  to  keep  it  straight 
after  leaving. 

3.  A  bullet  made  in  this  way,  and  as 
perfectly  round  as  possible,  gave  fovr 
times  the  accuracy  of  an  ordinary  ball. 

4.  The  defects  were  : — 
(a)  Much  increased  wear  and  tear 

of  barreL 
{b)  Waste  of  explosive  force  not 

stopped. 
(c)  More    or    less    spinning    was 

often  set  up  after  the  ball 

had  left  the  barreL 
Bw  Bw  Hd.  or  Bnmmary. — A  French  plan  for  stopping  the  spinning^ 
which  led  to  much  improved  results  in  shooting^  was  to  cast  a 
wire  Uick  into  the  huJlet. 


Question  children  as  to  the 
gain  from  having  the  bullet  (1) 
properly  shaped,  (2)  to  fit  accur^ 
ately.  Note  and  explain  the 
imperfection  of  these  remedies. 

Show  bullet  with  a  wire  nail 
cast  in  it,  or  illustrate  on  B.  Bd. 
and  get  children  to  state  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  form. 

Explain  how  the  wire  acting 
as  a  tail  would  help  to  keep  the 
bullet  straight. 

Question  as  to  how  the  tack 
would  injure  the  barrel,  and 
bring  out  clearly  in  what  direc- 
tions improvements  were  neces- 
sary. 

Examine  upon  the  facts  of 
the  division,  and  lead  up  to  the 
following  summary. 
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17.  Zntrodnotioa  of  cylindrical  boltota,  and  of  tbA  "rlflim^  of  thcbamL 


1.  Three  things  to  be  prevented  : — 

(a)  Spinning  being  set  up  in  the 

barreL 

(b)  Losa  of  force  through  escape 

of  exploded  powder. 

(c)  Spinningafterleavingthel)an*eL 

2.  To  prevent  spinning  being  set 
up  by  the  action  of  the  barrel,  cylin- 
drical bullets  with  conical  or  rounded 
ends  were  introduced. 

3.  To  stop  the  escape  of  the  exploded 
powder,  and  consequent  loss  of  force, 
the  bullets  were  inade  hollow  at  the 
back  with  a  small  plug  to  close  the 
mouth  of  the  opening.  WTien  the 
powder  exploded,  the  pressure  on  the 
plug  caused  the  l>ack  of  the  Imllet  to 
open,  and  so  fit  the  biirrel  exactly. 
There  was  the  further  ad  vantage  that  tlie 
front  half  of  the  bullet  was  the  heavier. 

4.  To  stop  the  spinning  to  right  or 
left  after  leaving  the  gun,  spiral 
grooves  called  "  rifling "  were  cut 
in  the  barrel,  so  as  to  make  the  bullet 
rotate  round  an  axis  coincident  with 
the  line  of  flight — that  is,  to  give  it  a 
"boring"  or  "corkscrew-like"  motion. 

6.  When  the  powder  exploded,  the 
soft  rim  of  lead  round  the  hollow  of 
the  bullet  was  driven  into  the  grooves 
or  "rifling,"  and  this  compelled  the 
liiill  to  follow  their  course.  I 

B.  B.  Hd.  or  Bummary.— 77i«  spinning  fr&m  rolling  of  the  bullet  in  tlu 

barrel  wa$  stopped  by  lengthening  the  bullet  into  a  cylinder  \cith 

a  rounded  etid  in  front, 
Tue  waste  of  pomler  force  xcojs  done  aicaft  \rHh  hij  hiring  a  half  ok 

with  a  plug  at  the  hich  of  the  bulUf, 
Thi*  spinning  to  righf   or  h\ft  after  ha  ring  Ou  ruuzzh   u\i4  almost 

tutirehf  prertuted  by  thr  infrodurfiim  of  " rifling,^^  vhich  com- 

pdUd  the  huilH  to  rotate  round  its  longer  axijt. 

or  Th<»  trsjectory,  elevniu^n,  nnd  iwe  of  "nlghta  "  «hoiil«l  be  dealt  with  In  anotlirr 
IcK-ton,  wliich  might  be  called  *'  Lo?»«  ■«»-*-  " 


Obtain  frosi  the  cIeks  a  state- 

I  inent  of  each  of  the  things  to 

1  be  remedied,  and  queslion  upon 

them  until  they  are  jjerfectly 

clear  and  the  answers  can  lie 

given  readily. 

Try  then,  by  directing  the 
attention  of  the  children  to  one 
point  at  a  time,  and  giving  a 
hint  here  and  there,  to  get  them 
to  suggest  any  means  of  remedy- 
infif  the  defects. 

Show  cylindrical  bullet  anil 
allow  children  to  examine  it. 
Remove  plug  and  explain  its 
action  by  diagram  on  B.  Bd. 
Allow  children  to  look  down  a 
rifled  barrel — note  grooves,  the 
twist  given  to  them,  etc. — 
number  of  grooves  different  in 
different  cases. 

Explain  the  screw  motion  of 
the  bullet,  showing  by  diagram 
how  the  lead  would  be  driven 
into  the  grooves  of  the  barrel. 

Question  bri.skly  and  thor- 
ouglily  on  the  facts  of  the  divi- 
sion 80  as  to  fix  tliem  clearly  in 
the  children's  minds,  and  then 
sum  up. 

Note, — The  lesson  will  close 
with  a  rapid  examination  upon 
the  whole  of  what  has  been 
taught. 
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(Specimen  of  Xotes  of  a  Lesson  drawn  up  far  inspection.) 

Notes  of  a  Lesson  on  the 
COMPABISON  AND  0ONTRA8T  OF  THE  BUTTEBFLT 


AND  THE  BEETLE. 


Tinie  45  in. 

Mattkr. 


Stand.  1}\ 

HCTHOI>. 


I.  The  Body. 

1.  Both  butterfly  and  beetle  are 
uueets — so  called  because  body  is  cut 
into  or  clearly  divided.  Three  distinct 
parts — 

(a)  Head. 

(6)  Thorax  or  chest. 

(c)  Abdomen  or  belly. 

2.  Body  of  Imtterfly  long  and  slender 
— covered  with  soft  hairs  and  minute 
feathers,  making  a  kind  of  "  down." 

3.  Body  of  beetle  broader  and  thicker 
—  often  short  —  covered  with  hard 
homy  case  in  plates  like  armour. 


Prepare  specimens  of  several 
kinds  of  batterflios  and  beetles 
oil  slips  of  cork,  also  large  draw- 
ing of  a  "  type"  of  both  insects. 
Show  butterfly,  direct  attention 
to  its  body,  and  question  from 
children  all  they  can  see  respect- 
ing this.  Mark  parts  distinctly, 
and  show  ou  diagram.  Put  en- 
laired  sketch  on  B.  Bd.  of  any 
]iart  of  body  children  fail  to 
make  oat  clearly. 

Treat  the  beetle  in  a  similur 
way.  Then  put  beetle  ami 
butterfly  alongside  each  other, 
and  question  first  as  to  tlie 
similar  parts  in  both,  and  after- 
wards as  to  the  iK>ints  of  differ- 
ence, adding  any  necessary  ex- 
planations. Sum  up  by  recaj  i- 
tnlatory  examination,  and  get 
children  as  fur  as  possible  to 
frame  statement  for  B.  Bd. 

B.  B.  Hd. — The  body  of  an  insect  is  made  up  of  Head,  Thorax,  and 
Abdomen.  Tlie  InttterJIy's  body  is  long  and  slender,  a^id  covered 
iriih  soft  down  ;  the  beetle's  body  is  broiuler  and  shorter,  and 
Ci/cered  with  horny  2>^«'<'J'. 


II  Tlie  Wiagi. 

1.  The  Imtterfly  has  four  true  wings. 
Thoae  are : — 

(a)  Covered  with  "down,"  geiier- 
jilly  lieautifully  coloured, 
veined,  opaque. 
(6)  Nearly  as  broad  as  long,  gener- 
ally rounded,  sometimes 
angular. 


Show  butterfly,  and  use  dia- 
gram. Obtain  the  fiicts  from 
the  observation  of  the  children 
by  questioning.  Note  ]K>sition 
of  wings,  and  tliat  both  sides  arc 
coloured.  Show  specimen  set 
with  wings  closed. 

Show  beetle  with  wing-cases 
close<l.      Draw  from  children's 
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(c)  Drawn  up  over  the  back  when 
not  in  use. 
2.  The  beetle  has  two  true  wings, 
and  two  wing-cases  (elytra). 
The  trtu  wings  are  : — 

(a)  Veined,  transparent  (like  gold- 
beater's skin),  often  slightly 
tinted  brown. 

(6)  Longer  than  they  are  broad, 
have  rounded  ends,  and  are 
never  angular. 

(c)  Neatly  folded  up  out  of  sight 
under  the  wing-cases  when 
not  in  use. 
The  wing-coMS  are  : — 

(a)  Hard,  horny,  opaque,  and  shin- 
ing ;  mostly  dark,  but  some- 
times brightly  coloured  (as  in 
"diamond"  and  "burying" 
beetles,  etc.). 

(6)  Rounded  at  hinder  margin, 
and  come  to  a  point  at  end 
of  line  of  junction. 

(c)  Close-fitting  when  shut  down, 
thus  protecting  the  delicate 
wings  during  burrowing,  etc. 


experience  that  beetles  fiy. 
Where  are  the  ynn^  ?  Oi>en 
wing-cases  of  newly  cauglit 
specimen  with  penknife,  and 
npread  out  the  true  wings  (or 
show  specimen  with  wings  set 
out  as  in  flight).  Note  how 
tightly  wing-cases  fit,  and  the 
way  in  which  wings  are  folded 
beneath.  Show  large  paper 
model  of  wing  to  illustrate  man- 
ner of  folding.  Question  from 
the  children  all  they  can  see 
respecting,  first,  the  troe  wings, 
then  the  wing-cases,  guiding  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  where 
necessary.  Sliow  several  speci- 
mens with  brightly  coloured 
wing-cases.  Lay  separated  wing 
and  wing-case  side  by  side  on 
the  page  of  a  book — print  seen 
through  the  one,  not  througli 
the  other. 

Put  side  by  side  butterfly  and 
beetle  with  wings  spread,  and 
let  children  examine  them  again 
in  connection.  Elicit  points  of 
likeness  first,  then  points  of 
diflTerence.  Sum  up  so  as  to 
arrive  at  B.  B.  Hd. 


B.  B.  Hd. — The  huiterfly  has  four  soft  bright-coloured  wings  ;  the  beetle 
has  two  thin  transparent  wings,  which,  except  in  flight,  are  folded 
closely  beneaih  two  horvy  sJi  ining  wingH^ascs, 


n*.  The  Head  and  ite  Appendages. 
1.  In  the  case  of  the  batterfly  : — 

(a)  The  head  is  small  and  round 
— varies  little  in  different 
species. 

(6)  The  jaws,  each  of  which  is 
lengthened  out  into  a  half- 
tube,  are  joined  to  form  a 
kind  of  trunk  by  means  of 
which  the  juices  of  flowers 
are  sucked. 

(c)  The  feelers  (or  antennae)  are 


Show  large  drawing  of  butter- 
fly's  head  (or  sketch  on  B.  Bd. ), 
and  compare  with  several 
mounted  specimens.  Place 
some  beetles  and  butterflies  to- 
gether, and  compare  the  shapes 
of  the  head,  emphasising  by 
sketch  on  B.  Bd.  any  special 
difference  noted. 

Explain,  vrith  help  of  diagram 

on  B.  Bd.,  the  way  in  which  the 

jaws  of  the  butterfly  are  elon- 

ated.      Use    s^iecimens    and 
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long  and  slender,  and  end  in 
knobs. 

(rf)  The  eyes  are  large  and  pro- 
minent. 
2.  In  the  case  of  the  beetle  :— 

(a)  The  head  is  irregular  in  shape, 
and  varies  much  in  size  in 
different  species. 

(6)  The  biting-jaws  (or  mandibles) 
are  large,  in  some  cases  (as 
"stag-beetle")  very  large. 
There  is  a  second  pair  of  jaws 
for  chewing  food. 

(e)  The  feelers  vary  very  much — 
some  taper  to  a  point,  some 
are  thicker  at  the  ends — some 
short,  some  very  long.  (One 
of  the  long-homed  beetles  has 
antennae  over  3  inches  long.) 


B.  Bd.  to  make  clear  the  differ- 
ence between  the  biting  and  the 
chewingjaws  of  the  beetle.  Ex- 
hibit '*  stag-beetle,"  and  com- 
pare large  biting  jaws  with  those 
of  some  common  species. 

Place  butterfly  and  beetle  to- 
gether, and  question  as  to  differ- 
ences in  the  feelers ;  if  necessary 
make  difference  clear  by  use  of 
B.  Bd.  Show  specimens  of  long- 
homed  beetle  to  illustrate  length 
of  feelers  in  some  species.  Show 
position  of  the  eye  in  both  in- 
sects, and  give  a  word  of  explan- 
ation as  to  structure  of  the  eye 
itself. 

Question  thoroughly  upon 
what  the  children  have  ob- 
iierved ;  then  briefly  run  over  the 
chief  points  again  so  as  to  get 
the  children  to  sum  them  up  in 
a  convenient  form  for  the  B.  Bd. 


(d)  Eyes  usually  small. 

TL  K  nd.—The  heads  of  the  butterfly  and  the  beetle  differ  in  shape  ; 

and  the  beetle  has  Uoo  pairs  of  jaws  for  biting  and  chewing,  while 

tht  butterfly  has  only  a  trutik  or  t^ibefor  sucking. 
The  buUerfli/s  feelers  are  slender  and  end  in  knobs ;   the  feelers  of 

beetles  vary  very  much  in  shape,  and  some  are  very  short,  others 

very  long. 


IV.  TlieLBSi. 

1.  In  the  Imtterfly  :— 

(a)  There  are  six  legs  arranged  in 

three  pairs  fixed  near  each 
other  on  the  thorax. 

(b)  They  are  long  and  slender. 

(c)  Each    leg    consists    of   three 

larger  parts,  corresponding  to 
thigh,  lower  leg,  and  foot, 
together  with  some  smaller 
joints. 

2.  In  the  lieetle  :— 

(a)  Legs  are  arranged  in  the  same 
way  as  in  butterfly,  but  some- 
times the  pairs  are  farther 
apart. 


Sketch  large  diagram  of  leg  of 
insect  on  B.  Bd.—sliow  children 
that  there  are  three  larger  parts, 
and  question  from  them  what 
tliese  correspond  to. 

Exhibit  specimens  of  both 
insecUi  mounted  with  under  side 
uppermost;  let  children  examine 
these,  and  make  clear  any 
difficulty  by  drawings  on 
B.  Bd. 

Question  as  to  points  of  re- 
semblance and  of  difference  till 
these  are  known,  and  sum  up  in 
B.  B.  lid. 
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(6)  They  vary  in  length,  but  are 
generally  thicker  and  more 
angular  than  those  of  the 
butterfly — often  have  spines 
or  hairs  on  them. 

(r)  Divided  into  the  same  larjjfer 
l>art8  as  in  butterfly — foot 
furnished  with  hooks.  I 


Ac^.— The  B.  B.  Hdfl.  should 
be  read  in  connection  ieveral 
limes  by  the  whole  class.  They 
should  then  1>e  cleaned  off  (or 
the  board  be  tiinied),  and  the 
lesson  should  close  by  a  bri^k 
examination,  in  order  to  bring 
out  distinctly  the  main  points 
leametl. 


Bw  Bl  Hd. — Both  insects  have  six  legsy  each  divided  into  thru  larger 

parts — a  thigh,  lovoer  leg,  and  foot. 
The  butterfly's  legs  are  long  and  slender^  tJu>se  of  the  beetle  are  iisuaUtf 

thicker  and  shorter. 

i^  The  above  lesson  is  worked  out  rather  more  completely,  and  is  in  many 
instances  expressed  more  fully,  than  would  be  needful  in  practice.  This  has 
been  done  la  order  to  make  it  as  intelligible  as  possible,  and  to  illustrate 
clearly  not  only  the  mode  of  preparation  but  also  the  oompabatxvi  hxxbod 
of  treatment.  Tlie  lesson,  again,  would  probably  be  found  too  long  to  teach 
thoroughly  with  an  ordinary  class  in  the  time  stated  ;  in  actual  work,  how- 
ever, it  could  easily  be  taken  in  two  shorter  lessons ;  and  as  an  illustration  of 
the  mode  of  drawing  up  a  lesson  it  seems  preferable  to  give  the  whole  at  one 
view  rather  than  to  break  it  up  into  two  parts.  In  prejiaring  such  a  set  of 
"notes"  for  inspection  it  would  also  be  well  to  insert  simple  pen-and-ink 
sketches  (which  cannot  be  given  liere)  of  the  B.  Bd.  illustrations. 

The  lesson  might  be  followed  by  another,  dealing  in  a  similar  way  with 
the  mode  of  life,  food,  and  times  of  flight  of  the  two  insects ;  and  this  again 
by  a  third,  comparing  the  various  transformations  of  the  two  insects,  from 
the  egg  through  the  larva  and  chrysalis  states  to  the  perfect  insect. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  lessons  that  may  usefully  be 
taught  by  the  eomiMuratlTa  matliod  : — 


1.  The  daisy  and  the  dandelion. 

17.  >Sugar  and  salt. 

2.  Cotton  and  flax. 

18.  Water  and  oil. 

3.  Barley  and  wheat. 

19.  Gas  flame  and  candle  flame. 

4.  The  potato  and  the  artichoke. 

20.  Wood  and  iron. 

5.  The  leek  and  the  onion. 

21.  Clay  and  slate. 

6.  Peas  and  beans. 

22.  Peat  and  coal. 

7.  Dates  and  plums. 

23.  Glass  and  horn. 

8.  Arrowroot  and  tapioca. 

24.  Paper  and  parchment. 

9.  An  egg  and  a  seed. 

25.  Pen  and  pencil. 

10.  The  hee  and  the  wasp. 

26.  Writing  and  printing. 

11.  The  lion  and  the  tiger. 

27.  Travelling  by  stage-coach  and 

12.  The  hand  and  the  foot. 

by  railway. 

13.  Hair  and  feathers. 

28.  The  horse  and  the  camel. 

14.  Wings  and  fins. 

29.  River  and  canal. 

15.  Hunger  and  thirst. 

80.  The  earth  and  the  moon. 

16.  Hearing  and  seeing. 

31.  A  meteor  and  a  comet 

CIIAPTEE  V. 

THE  TEACHING  AND  CRITICISM  OF  A  LESSON. 

THE  T^3Hnia  0?  A  LE880V.— To  inake  clear  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done  at  various  stages  in  the  teaching  of  a  lesson,  we  may 
draw  an  ilhutration  from  landscape  photography.  The  photographer 
has  to  choose  his  subject,  and  study  how  to  secure  that  point  of  view 
which  will  give  the  most  satisfactory  picture  ;  to  adjust  and  focus  his 
lens  so  that  the  image  may  be  as  sharp  as  possible ;  to  prepare  his 
plate,  and  expose  it  in  the  right  lights  and  for  exactly  the  proper 
length  of  time ;  to  bring  out  the  view  by  "  developing  *'  it,  and 
finally  to  fix  it  so  that  it  w^ill  not  fade.  Similarly  the  teacher  has  to 
make  choice  of  his  subject^  and  determine  in  what  way  it  may  be 
looked  at  so  as  to  bring  out  all  that  is  most  valuable  for  the  children 
to  acquire  ;  their  attention  has  to  be  focnssed  by  the  interest  of  the 
first  steps,  and  their  minds  sensitised  that  the  coming  instniction  may 
produce  its  proper  effect ;  the  infonnation  has  to  })e  so  presented  as 
to  be  luminous,  and  while  sufficient  time  is  taken  over  the  process  to 
secure  distinctness,  the  darkening,  which  results  from  the  '*  over- 
exposure "  of  saying  too  much,  is  avoided ;  the  subject  having  been 
taken  in  by  the  children  is  brought  to  light  again  by  judicious  ques- 
tioning, and  rendered  permanent  by  examination,  summarising,  and 
review. 

Xach  of  the  snocew  of  a  lesson  often  depends  upon  attention  to 
aman  thiagi.  The  skilled  teacher  knows  the  value  of  this.  He  tries 
his  experiments  over  so  iis  to  be  certiiin  of  their  suocevs  ;  he  makes 
sure  Ids  models  will  work  at  the  critical  moment ;  he  has  all  the 
objects  needed  just  ready  to  hand,  and  arranged  as  they  will  be 
required  in  the  lesson.  He  attends  to  his  own  tone,  gestures,  and 
place  before  the  class.  He  looks  to  the  comfort  of  his  children,  and 
secures  that  every  one  can  see  the  black-board  easily.     In  fact, 
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throughout  his  work  hli  mind  is  keenly  aUva  at  all  pointa — seizing 
on  points  of  vantage,  strengthening  this  and  testing  that,  adopting 
any  improvement  that  suggests  itself,  and  making  nse  of  every  lucky 
chance,  finding  a  way  out  of  every  dilemma,  overcoming  every  acci- 
dent^ ready  with  a  remedy  for  every  defect.  He  must  have  confidence 
in  his  own  power  of  invention,  that  he  may  be  able  to  gauge  how  far  it 
will  be  wise  to  follow  up  any  hint  which  may  occur  to  him,  and  may 
cultivate  that  readiness  of  resource  which  makes  the  best  of  whatever 
happens.  It  is  easy  to  say,  *^  Do  not  be  upset  by  an  accident,"  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  put  the  rule  into  practice.  Patience,  however,  and  the 
constant  fiicing  of  difflenltiea  oonrai^ouBly  will  soon  give  the  teacher 
confidence.  He  must  not  be  discouraged  at  finding  that  things  do  not 
turn  out  exactly  as  he  supposed  they  would,  nor  must  disheartenment 
be  allowed  to  creep  over  the  class.  Vexation  at  the  failure  of  some 
carefully  prepared  scheme  the  teacher  may  not  always  be  able  to 
avoid,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  show  itself,  and  another  plan 
must  be  cheerfully  tried  till  the  end  is  gained. 

In  teaching  a  lesson,  difiiculties  of  many  kinds  are  liable  to  turn  up 
which  even  the  most  thoughtful  teacher  cannot  always  provide  for. 
These  he  must  learn  by  experience  how  to  meet,  and  exercise  all  his 
tact  that  the  teaching  may  be  retarded  as  little  as  possible.  In  case 
he  finds  that  he  cannot,  even  by  the  most  skilful  handling  and 
judicious  curtailment  of  matter  of  secondary  importance,  get  through 
all  he  intended,  it  is  far  better  to  teach  thoroughly  as  far  as  he  goes, 
and  finish  the  subject  in  a  second  lesson,  than  spoil  the  whole  by 
dashing  over  the  later  portions  of  the  work,  regardless  as  to  whether 
the  children  are  following  or  not.  To  complete  a  lesson  within  the 
allotted  time  is  important ;  but  such  oomplatenesi  may  1m  pnreiiaaed 
mneli  too  dearly,  especially  where  training  is  the  more  weighty  matter. 
It  is  not  the  lesson  but  the  children  that  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration ;  if  they  gain  nothing  the  lesson  is  useless. 

Sometimei  tiie  diffleulty  of  completing  &  leaioa  ii  one  of  tho 
teaeher'i  own  mmking,  and  arises  in  many  cases  from  his  being  led 
away  by  the  interest  of  some  point  into  a  dlgreaiioa  which  would 
have  been  better  omitted.  To  avoid  this  altogether,  even  when  one 
has  had  considerable  experience,  is  not  so  easy  as  it  appears  on  paper. 
When,  however,  the  teacher  finds  that  he  has  been  imconsciously  led 
off  the  main  line^  of  the  lesson,  he  should  rapidly  work  his  way  back  ; 
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not  stop  suddenly  and  ;^  off  at  right  angles.  By  such  a  break  in 
thought  the  difficulty  is  much  increased ;  the  children  lose  touch  of 
the  teaching,  and  take  some  little  time  to  find  out  where  they  are. 

With  yoong  Uachen  a  ww— <wi  cmm  of  dow  prpgrMi  la  tlM  liwm  is  the  blundering  or 
elmnsy  my  in  whieh  the  fute  are  state<l,  no  that  correction  after  correction  haa  to 
he  a]»pUed  before  the  children  lay  hold  of  the  information  {»n>|)erly.  Unfortunately 
this  is  generally  credited  to  the  stupidity  of  the  pupils,  instead  of  to  its  right  source 
la  the  teacher  himself. 

Much  time  again  is  very  often  vasted  over  loo^r  introdnettona, 
Tety  commonly  employed  merely  to  bring  out  the  title  of  the  lesson. 
These  are  a  harmful  misdirection  of  energy,  and  serve  no  useful 
purpose  whatever;  for  the  subject  is  generally  best  left  for  the 
dilldm  to  discover  as  the  lesson  iirogresses.  Such  introductions 
most,  however,  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  initiatory  steps 
which  are  to  connect  the  child's  previous  knowledge  with  what  is  to 
follow.  These  really  form  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  lead 
into  the  lesson  proper.  Any  teaching  of  a  merely  introductory  kind 
must  be  brief,  but  if  given  at  all  it  should  be  sufficiently  fiill  to  be 
understood,  and  interesting  enough  to  secure  attention.  Sometimes  a 
teacher  begins  so  abruptly  that  the  first  items  of  information  seem 
to  be  flung  at  the  children.     This  is  a  mistake. 

It  is  important  in  teaching  a  lesson  to  realise  how  a  child  views 
what  is  being  said,  how  far  it  is  in  accordance  with  his  habits  of 
thoii^t,  and  to  what  extent  the  effort  necessary  to  take  it  in  is 
readily  possible  to  him.  Once  saying  a  thing  is  rarely  snflicient  with 
ddldreiL  Mentianitig  a  fact  ii  not  teaching  it.  Strange  ideas 
especially  need  much  reiteration,  and  often  presentation  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  before  the  teacher  can  ensure  their  being  grasped. 
Frequently  too,  in  the  same  class,  there  is  considerable  diHtoenoe  of 
apprehension  between  the  most  advanced  and  the  most  backward 
children,  between  the  brightest  and  the  dullest.  In  such  a  case  the 
mfe  thing  is  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  adapt  the  teaching  to 
neither  exclusively.  The  clever  children  have  to  be  thought  of  as 
well  as  the  dunces,  and  a  skilfid  teacher  will  keep  all  employtdy  by 
making  the  one  set  help  the  other.  Bvery  child  shonld,  as  far  as  be 
Is  able,  eontribnte  bis  share  to  the  lesson,  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  independent  action.  To  go  simply  with  the  brightest  intellects,  is 
to  leave  the  majority  hopelessly  behind.    But,  on  the  other  hand. 
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to  allow  the  t«ochin^  to  ^ink  to  the  level  merely  of  the  weake^st 
members  of  the  class,  ia  to  make  it  wearisomely  slow  for  the  quicker 
ones,  and  so  to  fail  to  stimulate  any.  It  is  often  a  ^oo<1  thin^  for  a 
dull  child  to  have  to  put  out  all  his  strenfrth,  and  if  he  is  anxiously 
trying  to  keep  up,  anil  asks  a  question,  or  strives  to  express  some- 
thing in  his  own  way,  the  teacher  should  have  the  i^tience  to  listen 
to  what  he  says  ;  not  snub  him  for  his  want  of  brains  and  pass  on, 
as  is  too  frequently  done.  To  give  him  every  encouragement  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  the  rest  is  right ;  but  to  take  up  a  large 
amount  of  time,  trying  again  and  again  to  make  him  understand 
something  while  the  others  remain  idle,  is  to  forget  what  clans  teaching 
should  really  be.  Common  sense  here,  as  everywhere  in  teaching,  is 
the  safe  guide.  What  Si  tlieoretioaUy  best  for  Um  Indlvldiial  li  not 
alwaya  poMlbl» ;  the  thing  is  to  do  the  best  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  admit 

THrongliont  the  teaolilnff  loeli  knowledge  as  tbe  diUdren  are  foimd 
to  posseta  Si  to  be  made  uae  of ;  that  which  is  baiy  must  be  made  clear, 
what  is  defeotive  supplemented,  what  is  false  supplanted ;  and  this 
must  be  done  in  a  way  which  will  weld  firmly  together  the  old  know- 
ledge and  the  new.  In  dealing  with  what  children  know,  care  most 
be  taken  not  to  overteaoh  a  point.  The  teacher  has  decided,  say,  to 
present  it  in  a  certain  way,  but  finds  when  he  comes  to  it,  that  it  is 
already  known,  or  that  the  children  find  much  less  difficulty  in  taking 
it  in  than  he  supposed.  He  nevertheless  goes  on,  teaching  it  exactly 
according  to  his  preconceived  plan.  This  is  to  make  a  wrong  use  of 
preparation,  and  shows  a  great  want  of  intelligence.  Directly  the 
children  know  a  thing  the  teacher  should  leave  it,  and  pass  on  to  the 
next ;  he  should  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  but  not  go  on  pound- 
ing away  till  the  wood  is  all  liattered,  and  the  nail  hidden  from  sight. 

A  lesson  to  children  is  not  like  a  long  and  difficult  lecture  to  adults ;  the  atnonnt 
of  information  needed  is  comparatively  small,  and  shonld  certainly  be  so  well  known 
as  not  to  necessitate  any  stich  crutches  as  having  notes  in  hand  before  the  class.  Bm 
1ms  effort  is  assdsd  to  nmember  the  Isaaea  tli«  bettsr.  To  be  continually  referring  to  a 
paper  of  points,  in  order  to  sec  what  is  to  come  next,  is  pretty  certain  to  destroy  any 
ease  of  treatment  or  freedom  of  thought,  and  oonaequently  to  make  the  teaching  heavy. 
Tk9  ekildrtn  offain  an  soaroeZy  likely  to  /eel  (As  neoatUjf  for  learning  ickat  they  m»  the 
Uaelur  kiwutJ/dcts  not  know,  or  to  liave  that  oonfldenca  in  his  superior  knowledge  and 
power  which  la  such  an  important  element  of  tateOeetul  syavalkj  between  teacher 
and  tanght,  and  goee  eo  far  towards  making  a  laeton  siicoenftiL 
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The  general  chanvcteristics  of  good  teaching  have  already  l)ce:i 
deult  with  in  Chap.  ii.  and  we  may  UHefiilly  close  this  section  of  the 
work  with  the  following  PBACTICAL  HINTB,  which  will  fonu  a 
sammary  of  the  more  important  points  that  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  tiie  tiwiftTiIng  of  a  teMn.  Their  Bub^tance  Bhonid  Ite  so  well  known 
w  to  have  a  constant  inflnence  on  the  work,  without  the  necessity  for 
their  being  conscioiLsly  called  to  mind  by  the  teacher. 

(1)  Distinguish  clearly  in  teaching  between  the  means  and  the 
end.  Let  your  aim  be  ever  present  to  your  mind  throughout  the 
lesson. 

(2)  Remember  taaching  Si  tlia  cause,  learning  the  effect.  Praer.- 
Udion  U  a  great  matter^  hut  reception  ie  a  stiU  greater. 

(3)  Avoid  too  wide  a  range,  and  keep  to  the  view  you  take.  Look 
to  the  ie<inenfie  and  connection  of  your  work,  and  do  not  wander  from 
the  subject.  Cultivate  the  art  of  knowing  when  to  stop  and  what 
net  to  say. 

(4)  Distinguish  carefully  lietwinm  important  and  unimportant 
facts.  Connect  your  information  a.s  uuich  as  ]^K>ssible  with  a  few 
leading  truths. 

(5)  Strive  earnestly  to  se<'ure  lympathy  and  attention  from  your 
i-lass.  Use  every  means  t-o  make  the  work  enjoyable  for  the  children. 
DuhifM  14  a  deadly  favU. 

(iy)  Remember  the  chiUrs  love  of  ebange  and  action  ;  keep  the  lesson 
"going,"'  and  endeavour  to  take  every  one  with  you.  In  class  teach- 
ing every  child  nnist  re<*eive  individual  attention. 

(7)  Make  sure  that  the  children  gnisp  what  you  say.  Try  to  lead 
tlMm  to  think  ;  do  not  rest  content  with  loading  the  memor}'. 

(W)  Allow  time  for  information  to  soak  in.  See  that  progress  in 
lieing  made,  but  do  not  hurry  ;  much  good  work  is  spoile<l  by  beincc 
S4*ampered  over. 

(9)  Ijet  your  teaching  l>e  varied,  not  only  t^  keep  up  interest  ami 
♦five  ccmipleteness  of  conception,  but  that  by  some  means  or  other  you 
may  reach  every  child's  mind. 

(10)  Whenever  you  can  do  so,  without  ronmUabout  tearhim^ 
qneetlon  the  facin  from  the  children,  gnmp,  and  lummariie  them. 

(11)  Be  careful  to  provide  for  recapitolatlon  and  review  in  your 
work,  and  for  such  rest  and  change  of  method  as  will  prevent  any 
weariness  or  strain  from  too  prolonged  effort. 
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(12)  Keep  the  maeliineiy  of  the  lesson  out  of  sight  as  much  nfi 
possible.    Bear  in  mind  "  the  great  art  is  to  conceal  art" 

A  fummmjium  book  ihovld  bo  kopt  by  OTory  tOMhor  who  vrUtum  to  ttuij  klo  art 
tkoroofhly.  In  this  shoald  be  recorded  the  roioltt  of  •x^ntmuda  in  teaching  ;  faportaat 
■JstakMi  and  their  causes :  any  vnosoaUy  •floetlTO  mothod  or  amngement  which  may 
be  devised ;  any  iaTontioB  la  tho  way  of  apparatu ;  vMfai  Mureos  of  tafonutloB  on  jiar- 
ticnlar  {Mints;  rtCsreaeM  to  any  specially  excellent  explanation,  illnstratinn,  or 
deflnition  ;  etc.  Am  a  nile,  teachers  note  remarkable  blwidon  for  the  amiiMment  they 
BflTonl ;  bnt  Hnnh  blunders  have  a  mach  higher  value  than  this,  and  are  often  of  assist- 
ance in  unravelling  {ternrarities  of  mental  working  In  the  case  of  children.  Tlie 
mind,  however,  nhould  not  he  Ntiidiml  only  by  menns  of  its  alierrations ;  and  it  is 
equally  important  to  record  lite  brilUaat  things  ehildrca  flroqaoBtly  lay,  pocvUarltlos  of 
thoa^t  and  view,  variatloM  la  ths  powor  of  dUbroat  flumlUos  at  different  ages,  and  at 
the  same  age  in  different  individuals— in  fact  anything  wliidi  wi'.l  serve  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  getting  Mow  thf  fttrfnv^  if  his  work^  and  In  understanding  Hjh  nature  more 
thoroughly. 

THE  CRinOISM  OF  A  LE880N.— Criticism  lessons  if  properly 
carried  out  are  a  very  valuable  means  of  improvement  for  joung 
teachers,  and  the  sraln  is  by  no  meam  conlLned  to  the  l6i8on-glv«r : 
indeed,  in  many  canes,  the  critic  is  as  much  Wnefited  by  his  own 
criticism  and  that  of  others,  as  the  lesson-giver  himself.  Such  lessons 
should  be  to  those  engaged  pretty  much  whiit  clinical  lectures  are  to 
the  young  doctor.  They  should  be  a  joint  investigation  for  Ibm 
purpose  of  correcting  and  explaining  erron  in  practice,  and  of  dis- 
covering the  most  perfect  mode  of  giving  the  lesson  under  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  circumstances,  and  should  thus  serve  to 
show  how  theoretical  knowledge  may  best  be  employed  in  guiding 
and  elucidating  actual  teaching.  Many  points  of  method  and 
details  of  work  may  be  brought  into  notice  and  illustrated  in  this 
way,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  real,  or  even  to  treat  at  all, 
in  a  text-book  or  an  ordinary  lecture.  Bad  tea^^hlng  frequently  ariMs 
from  ignorance  of  the  possibilities  of  better  things. 

If  he  perform  his  work  aright  the  critic  is  compelled  to  give 
attention  to  details,  and  he  is  led  to  discriminate  correctly  between 
that  which  is  right  and  wrong  in  teaching,  useful  and  valueless, 
skilful  and  clumsy.  Such  criticism,  if  deserving  of  the  name  at  all, 
is  not  mechanical,  and  is  not  to  be  learned  by  a  blind  following  of 
rules  however  well  framed  these  may  be. 

In  trae  criticism,  the  keen  exercise  of  the  observation  in  seeing 
correctly  all  that  there  is  to  be  seen,  the  earnest  effort  ftnd  attention 
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'  to  &thom  a  lesson  to  the  bottom,  and  understand  another 
teacher's  work,  the  quickening  of  the  insight  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  power  to  make  out  the  relationship  and  importance  of  the  various 
points,  the  coltiyation  of  the  judgment  in  at  once  arriving  at  a 
dedsion,  and  the  deepening  of  knowledge  which  comes  from  recog- 
nising how  far  any  plan  which  has  been  devised  actually  serves  its 
porpose  when  applied  in  practice,  form  a  training  second  only  in 
importance  to  teaching  itself^  and  tell  advantageously  in  every  depart- 
ment of  mental  work,  not  in  this  direction  alone. 

The  ability  to  interpret  work  in  this  way,  is  not  only  useful,  but  is 
abo  in  iti«elf  a  source  of  pleasure — the  pleasure  of  the  discoverer. 
The  power  however  is  not  to  be  gained  without  comtiderable  know- 
ledge and  much  patient  exercise. 

To  Mcore  the  Advantageft,  the  critic  mant  work  as  well  as  the  teacher.  TIm  ■«« 
UillMs  aal  pOTfnct0nr  jottlBf  4«WB  of  a  ftw  mtptrfleial  potato  !■  a  wasU  of  tlsM,  and  should 
t«  daaaed  with  other  forms  of  idleneM.  It  is  easy  to  eatr.h  the  mere  externals  of 
nritidsm,  to  quote  the  cant  phraties  and  common  places,  and  to  indulge  in  a  peddling 
talk  about  unimportant  details.  This  is  Just  what  the  weak  critic  ii*  apt  t4>  do ;  he 
oTereatimatifs  the  importance  of  such  things  as  he  is  able  to  make  out  wit-h  little 
or  BO  trouble,  and  nut  nnfrequently  attempts  to  cover  up  hia  ignorance  and  uncer* 
tainty  by  force  of  aaaertion  and  a  show  of  decision. 

In  many  instances,  the  critic  contents  himself  with  doing  little  more  than  reporting 
what  took  place,  when  he  ought  to  be  occupied  in  sifting  his  observations  and  Judging 
of  results,  or  in  arranging  in  his  own  mind  the  suggestions  he  intends  to  offer,  as  to 
how  tlie  teaching  might  have  lieen  improved. 

Often  too  the  unity  and  design  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  teaching  are 
lost  sight  of  while  the  critic  is  stopping  to  examine  fragments  of  the  lesson  with  more 
minuteness  than  is  desirable.  Each  point  in  the  work  must  be  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rest,  and  attention  must  be  given  to  the  mutual  bearing  of  the  various 
parts,  not  to  each  as  an  isolated  fact 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  to  become  a  good  critic  of  teaching 
one  must  learn  to  become  a  good  teacher  ;  and  although  this  is  not 
netenarHy  tnie  from  the  practical  side,  inasmuch  as  some  defect  of 
manner  may  prevent  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  requirements  of  teaching  from  realising  his  own  ideal  in 
practice,  yet  the  two  things  usually  go  together.  In  &ct,  to  criticise 
a  lesson  well  the  critic  needs  such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
work  as  is  rarely  if  ever  gained  except  by  actual  teaching,  added 
to  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  school 
work,    From  mereljr  personf^l  bias  criticism  shp^l4  be  ^  free  (^ 
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possible,  and  should  be  directed  mainly  to  tbe  consideration  of 
(I)  tbe  correctness  and  yalne  of  tbe  subject  matter,  and  (2)  tbe 
power  and  skill  displayed  in  unfolding  it  to  the  children. 

n  it  the  exitle'a  ImalBMi  to  put  lilmMlf  into  liamonj  wltli  tiM 
work,  and  to  montallj  adjwt  lilmMlf  to  tlie  taaobor'a  condltloni.  He 
has  to  interpret  as  well  as  to  appraise — ^to  see  deeply,  to  esqmnnd 
dearly,  and  to  judge  justly  and  intelligently.  Sympathy  with  the 
work  is  essential  Good  criticism  is  not  intolerant,  and  is  never 
simply  either  praise  or  blame ;  it  is  broader,  deeper,  and  more 
helpful  than  opinion  alone,  no  matter  how  correct  It  is  an  intense 
illumination  of  the  inner  and  finer  qualities  of  the  work,  a  full 
recognition  of  its  spirit  and  piurpose,  and  an  accurate  display  of  its 
meaning  and  value. 

AH  reftUy  exeellent  eritieiiini,  whether  of  art  or  literature,  in  of  this  character ;  and 
not  nnftwinently  an  able  critJe  will  make  evident  to  us  (kr  more  in  the  woric  of  an 
artifit  or  an  author  than  either  probably  mw  or  fVilIy  nnderstootl  hlmnelf.  It  is 
not  eveiy  excellence  which  is  there  of  set  parpose.  Ontas  wsiks  hy  tatMus  ifBpathyt 
wUokglTss  an  alMsl  lasllMllve  peww  sal  msMss  Ha  poniaor  to  tetas  sat  wtet  to  Msn- 
tially  rtght,  oflsa  wltlMal  aay  wy  dear  fwagaltlea  as  to  why  1ft  Is  so.  Riiskin  revealed 
more  in  Turner's  painting  than  any  one  had  ever  seen  before,  and  the  great 
RhakespearMtn  critics  have  shown  ns  many  wonderf^il  things  in  the  poet's  work  of 
which  he  himself  was  in  all  probability  quite  unconscious.  It  Is  ehanctorlsMe  of  the 
lassft  wwfc,  Ihaft  It  wfll  sftaa*  almost  wsil tsi  aaalyils  sat  it»ywfta tisa ;  every  one  finds  in 
it  something  whieh  vibrates  In  sympathy  with  his  own  nature,  and  every  examina- 
tion reveals  some  new  Iwanty,  some  delicacy  of  touch,  some  fresh  phase  of  thought, 
some  new  meaning  that  liefore  was  hidden,  while  ta4lffoi«Bt  art  Is  srhsartsi  at  tko 


Leiaon  Criticiam  of  a  ri^ht  kind  t«kes  a  high  standard,  and  sets 
forth  in  what  respeot-^  tbe  M-ork  comes  up  to  or  falls  short  of  this 
standard,  both  in  plan  and  treatment  It  brings  out  the  conditions 
of  successful  practice  into  clear  light,  and  basea  all  Ita  mora  importaat 
judgmenta  upon  tho  laws  of  odneativo  devolopment  It  endeavours 
to  discover  and  emphasise  the  principles  by  which  the  teacher  has 
actually  been  guided,  and  does  not,  to  the  neglect  of  these,  seek  to 
lay  down  others  by  which  the  lesson  might  hatfe  been  eontrolUd.  It 
estimates  the  extent  to  which  the  lesson  served  its  purpose,  the  value 
of  the  method  employed,  and  the  suitability  of  the  fiMsts  and  the  mode 
of  treatment  to  the  needs  of  the  case ;  it  shows  to  what  degree 
interest  was  excited,  and  bow  far  the  work  was  judiciously  diatributed 
and  each  child  stimulated  to  mental  effort.     It  does  not  scniple  to 
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mark  errors  and  fiulures  clearly  and  decidedly,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  shows  generous  appreciation  of  successes ;  it  aialati  the  teaeher  to 
vadarttand  Ms  atrangtli  and  Ms  weakness  mors  disttnetly  tbaa  be 
eUMTwlaa  woold ;  and  while  it  indicates  where  he  went  wrong,  and 
directs  his  attention  to  what  way  be  improved,  it  goes  further  and 
sugg^ts  the  means  whereby  defects  may  be  remedied  and  difficulties 
more  successfully  overcome. 

It  is  a  oonunon  tendency  of  lesson  criticism  to  degenerate  into 
mere  carplnir  or  fiinlt-findlng,  far  too  much  being  made  of  personal 
peculiarities,  and  of  comparatively  unimportant  mistakes,  or  even  of 
slips  of  which  the  teacher  is  himself  quite  conscious;  while  the 
wei^tier  matters  connected  with  logical  arrangement^  correctness  of 
method,  and  skilfulness  of  handling  are  frequently  neglected.  Far 
man  atresi  also  tlian  tliey  are  entitled  to  is  often  laid  upon  merely 
iadiTldnal  prafnrenoes  :  success  is  success,  and  should  be  judged 
on  its  merits,  not  upon  how  for  it  accords  with  our  own  pre- 
dilections.    It  is  easier  to  prauje  than  to  blame  justly. 

It  is  only  rarely  that  in  practice  criticiaui  is  expressed  in  an  unkind  way :  when  it 
is  so,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  a  eaTaiisr  suwMr  aal  a  sslf-rlgktM«B  spirit  f» 
tsfMkfV.  MischieTous  or  useless  criticism  is  not  so  much  tliat  of  unreasonable  dis- 
sgreemeut  as  of  baseless  remark.  The  critic,  from  want  of  observation,  has  no 
material  to  go  upon,  and  indulges  in  sweeping  generalities,  without  instances  in 
proof  of  the  positions  advanced— mere  talk  without  any  real  conviction  at  the 
back  of  it 

A  thorough  discussion  of  work  in  a  kindly  spirit  is  at  all  times 
helpful,  and  the  young  or  inexperienced  teacher  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged to  find  that  even  his  best  efforts  in  teaching  are  marred  by 
many  flaws.  He  is  bhtmeworthy  only  in  so  for  as  he  has  not  done 
his  best ;  and  he  Bhoold  not  Tiew  eritleiam  in  the  liirht  of  oenanre. 
No  one  is  above  criticism.  No  matter  how  skilful  and  experienced  a 
teacher  may  be,  directly  he  feels  his  work  is  faultless,  he  may  be 
quite  sure  that  conceit  is  blinding  him  to  his  own  imperfections. 
In  foct  every  trae  taaelier  will  be  hit  own  itemest  cenaor ;  he  knows 
best  how  for  he  has  follen  short  of  what  he  intended,  and,  though 
many  defects  may  have  escaped  him  which  are  easily  detected  by 
others,  he  is  often  able  to  see,  even  more  clearly  than  they,  how 
many  possibilities  he  has  been  unable  to  realise. 

Tiya  nil  iiHItilM  is  most  important  if  the  teacher  would  progress  in.  skill ;  and  it 
thooU  be  applied  to  aU  the  more  difficult  essays  In  teaching,  which  be  ia  called  vpoa 
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to  nuke.  A  few  minaten  spent  now  and  agtin  at  a  leisure  time,  in  thinking  over 
his  failuzes  and  socoeaaes,  and  in  eudeavuoring  to  uiake  oat  their  cause,  uiay  do  much 
towards  that  oontinoous  improvement  which,  as  a  teacher,  he  shouhl  ardently 
desire. 

A  dear  diitinotloB  ihonld  alwayi  be  made  in  erltieism  bet  wan 
^^olimuy  toaohlnff"  and  "ignorant  teaching.'*  A  lesson  luay  be 
tau«5ht  very  awkwardly  and  defectively  and  yet  show  that  the 
teacher  has  clear  and  correct  views  as  to  what  teaching  should  be,  or 
at  least  that  he  is  trying  anxiously  to  learn.  He  is  not  above  taking 
))ains,  and  fails  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  from  lack  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  work.  This  time  will  cure.  What  is  needed 
by  way  of  criticism  in  such  a  case  is  mostly  encouragement  and 
suggestive  hints  iis  to  how  his  methods  may  be  still  further  improved 
and  applied  with  greater  certainty  and  success,  or  how  they  may  be 
modified  to  suit  altered  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lesson  may 
be  given  with  umch  greater  show  of  skill,  and  a  certain  confident 
ease  of  manner,  and  yet  reveal  the  faict  that  the  teacher  is  ignorant  of 
almost  all  essential  principles  of  teaching.  He  blunders  wUhotit  hiow- 
tug  itf  and  fails  becatise  he  has  never  taken  the  tr(nible  to  leam> ;  his 
knowledge  is  insufficient  even  to  show  him  that  better  work  Ls 
possible.  A  lesson  by  a  teacher  of  this  kind  is  very  apt  to  deceive 
a  shallow  or  unobservant  critic  ;  but  experience  shows  that  many 
ciises  of  this  kind  are  amongst  the  most  hopeless.  The  teacher  is  so 
puffed  up  with  ideas  of  his  own  cleverness  that  he  does  not  open  his 
mind  to  the  advice  of  others,  while  he  is  too' careless  and  superficial 
to  think  and  discover  for  himself.  Ordinary  suggestive  criticism 
remains  unheeded,  and  little  or  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  given 
usefully  in  such  a  case,  until  the  teacher  is  convicted  of  error 
and  «^>nvinced  of  the  radical  worthlessness  of  his  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. 

The  lessons  of  the  so>calleNl  "  el«Ter  asKatoar  "  are  often  uf  this  description ;  and  in 
inaiiy  iiiHtances  tlie  favourable  criticism  extended  to  such  work  is  apt  to  foster  tlie 
idea  that  teaching  is  a  kind  of  gift— the  poesesiiion  of  the  fortunate  few— and  not  a 
thing  to  be  learned  by  patient  and  persevering  effort  It  is  true  that  it  is  learned 
with  much  greater  ease  by  some  than  by  others,  but  learned  it  m<ist  be  even  in  the 
case  of  Uie  cleverest. 

Cases  do  sometimes  arise  in  which,  though  the  critic  may  be  quite 
i'onsclous  that  something  is  amiss  with  a  lesson,  it  is  diAenlt  to  aay 
exMtly  whan  that  MOMlliiBi:  la.    The  selection  of  the  information  is 
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suitable,  the  arrangement  is  passable,  the  methods  seem  skilfully 
employed,  the  teacher  is  earnest  and  good-humoured,  and  yet,  though 
technically  correct  in  all  essential  particulars,  the  lesson  is  not  a 
suooesB.  Here  and  there  such  instances  may  be  explained  by  physical 
circomstanoes — ^the  children  are  fatigued  in  body  or  in  mind,  or 
atmospheric  conditions  may  be  against  theai ;  but  this  explanation 
U  by  no  means  always  applicable.  There  still  remain  cases  in 
which  there  is,  from  some  subtle  cause,  a  lack  of  nnderstandlng, 
difficult  to  characterise,  between  teacher  and  class,  some  nnnotioed 
diacBntlTHittlM  of  thonfflit  which  the  children  have  been  unable  to 
bridge  for  themselves,  or,  it  may  be,  some  moral  influence  at  work  that 
has  prevented  them  from  putting  out  their  energies,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  teacher's  efforts  his  work  fails  to  produce  its  proper  effect. 
Such  cases  need  the  keenest  observation  and  the  most  cautious  and 
careful  analysis  to  unraveL 

The  story  is  told  that  Sir  Jodnw  X*yaoldfl  was  once  taken  by  a  friend  to  see  a  picture. 
The  great  pointer  was  anzions  to  give  a  favourable  verdict,  and  examined  the  picture 
with  much  care.  "  Capital  Composition ;  correct  drawing ;  the  colour  and  tone 
exeellent ;  but— but— it  wants— it  wants  That"  said  he,  snapping  his  fingers.  It  was 
not  easy  to  put  its  defects  into  wordn,  but  wanting  *'  that/'  excellent  thouglt  It  might 
be  in  technical  matters,  the  picture  was  a  failure.  Bo  it  may  be  said  the  lessons  we 
haTC  Just  been  considering  want  "  that." 

The  qualities  of  a  good  lesson  may  easily  be  gathered  from  the 
principles  and  characteristics  previously  given  ;  and  frt)m  these  the 
critic  or  the  teacher  will  readily  be  able  to  construct  a  scheme  of  tests 
of  excellence  for  himself.  The  following  resume,  however,  of  some  of 
the  COMMON  FAULTS  IN  TEAOHINO  will  perhaps  prove  of  advantage 
as  presenting  at  one  view  many  of  the  points  to  which  the  critic's 
attention  should  be  directed,  and  as  an  additional  warning  to  the 
young  teacher  to  avoid  at  least  the  grosser  of  the  defects  mentioned* 
Many  other  faults  will  be  clear  from  a  consideration  of  the  right 
modes  of  employing  the  teaching  devices  and  of  errors  in  their  use. 

(1)  Abtenoe  of  any  definite  plan— no  clear  idea  of  what  the  lesson 

should  accomplish.  No  logical  sequence  and  connection 
of  the  parts ;  so  fur  as  the  lesson  shows,  the  facts  might 
have  been  taken  in  any  order. 

(2)  Attempting  too  mnch  and  consequent  hurry  and  want  of 

thoroughness.    Lesson  too  wide  in  scope. 
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(3)  Looff  and  utelABS  introdnetloiiB — sometimes  yery  elaborate — 

often  used,  as  already  noted,  merely  to  arriye  at  the  title 
of  the  lesson. 

(4)  DefeettYe  knowledge  of  tlie  mbjeet,  and  fcdlure  to  realise  its 

actual  difficulties}.  The  teacher  talks  in  book  phraseology, 
and  has  the  semblance  of  knowledge  (words),  and  not 
knowledge  itself  (ideas).  Faulty  reasoning  on  the  &cts 
given. 

(5)  Lack  of  apinradation  of  the  really  important  points,  hence 

absence  of  emphasis  and  perspective,  all  the  facts  being 
taught  with  equal  force  and  fiilness. 

(6)  Too  much  drill  and  too  little  edneatiye  watt.    Parade  of  the 

method  or  plan  of  the  lesson  before  the  children. 

(7)  canmsy  presentation — ^repeated   restatement  by  the  teacher 

before  the  ideas  are  clearly  worded,  from  his  having  no 
adequate  notion  of  what  he  is  going  to  say.  Language  too 
difficult — teacher  and  children  thinking  on  two  different 
planes. 

(8)  Lenon  not  stimulating' — subject-matter  and  style  of  teaching 

imsuited  to  the  children — work  slow,  dull,  and  mechanical, 
even  when  correct  in  method.  Children  wearied  by  too 
long  continuance  at  one  thing.  Want  of  brightness  and 
vivacity  in  the  teacher. 

(9)  Too  mnch  done  by  the  teacher  while  the  children  are  not 

allowed  their  pr*»per  share  of  the  work — injudicious  help 
jfiven  in  the  conquest  of  difficulties. 

'  K)  Unreasonable  digressions,  sunietiiiies  frum  the  teacher  Iteing 
led  away  by  a  qnestiuu  or  a  st«t<'iiient  firoiu  the  children, 
ucoisionally  fn>m  fiihies.s  of  kiuiwled^. 

(11;  Introduction  of  too  many  ideas  at  onoe— facts  not  mastered 
one  at  a  time.  Children  bewildereti  by  having  to  attend 
to  too  nijiiiv  thii);^s  t<»jrt*ther,  sometimes  }>y  the  teacher 
goin;,'  bju'k  witlioiit  w:iniinc(  to  tem-h  a  i>oint  which  wais 
merely  mIIihIim!  to  in  connection  with  sevend  othei-s. 

{\'2>  Waste  of  tlm;  in  parposeless  qnesUoning,  sometimes  frnni 
ignorauce  or  want  of  insight,  sometimes  merely  to  kill 
time.  Aim  of  questioning  forgotten.  Defective  dealing 
with  answers.    Ignorant  treatment  of  children's  questions. 
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(13)  Abate  of  laetiiriiig.  Mere  talk,  adopted  from  idleness  or 
iiiiskilfulness,  not  true  lectnre.  Lecture  too  continuous — 
saying  too  much — ^pointless  and  round-about  explanations 
— ^wordiness  —twaddle.  The  art  of  saying  nothing  in  many 
words  is  not  teaching. 

(U)  Tlia  ViarWng  of  tliinga  Ij  word-atatemMita  wliich  children 
dioiild  learn  dJrecUy  thnragli  their  aeBaet  (observation, 
touch,  etc).  Experiments  performed  without  any  guid- 
ance being  giren  to  the  observation  of  the  children. 
Founding  of  a  lesson  on  experiments,  failing  to  perform 
them,  and  then  expecting  children  to  accept  a  statement 
of  the  results  merely  on  the  teacher's  word.  Confusion  of 
illustrations  with  things  illustrated. 

(15)  Ho  proper  meau  taken  to  fix  tbe  pointe  tangbt—defective 

recapitulation — bad  summin(/-up,  or  absence  of  it  alto- 
gether. 

(16)  Artiflelality  or  Imperfection  of  disciplinary  measures.     Me- 

chanical corrections  (of  boys  in  Imck  row,  eU-.)  given  liy 
the  teacher  to  fill  up  time  w^hile  he  seeks  his  next  point. 
Teacher  noby,  fussy,  and  bustling. 
Mr.  Oa^eley,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges,  gives  in 
his  Report  for  1887  the  following  instructive  and  interesting  sum- 
mary of  some  typea  of  ''fiuilty  leBsona"  and   common   errors  in 
twirWng  as  sufficiently  frequent,  in  the  lessons  taught  before  hini,  to 
det^erve  notice. 

(1)  ^The  echo  lesson,  consisting  of  stateuientH  and  quentions,  (*.«/., 

'  LiveriMiul  is  the  necond  jwrt  in  England,  wluit  Is  Liver- 
pool r 

(2)  The  lecture  lesson,  which  very  soon  exhausts  the  cliildren's 

power  of  attention,  and  they  listen  nu  mure. 

(3)  The  lesion  with  superfluous  introduction,  the  latter  being 

either  direct  but  far  too  long,  or  indirect  by  *  eliciting ' 
the  subject  by  a  devious  and  tedious  route. 

'4j  The  desultory  lesson,  a  niimWr  of  discnnnecte*!  and  indo- 
liendent  ]>oints  1>eing  introduced. 

(5;  The  discnnlYe  lesson,  where  the  nubject  in  left  in  order  (for 
instance)  to  give  an  unnecessary  derivation,  flying  off  in  the 
tangent  instead  of  circling  round  the  central  point. 
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(6)  The  iMton  whtn  the  wrtmg  penon  it  tauglift,  it  bein^ 

deliyered  at  the  inspector. 

(7)  The  diiproporttonate  lesMo,  where  a  want  of  due  relation 

magnifies  the  unimportant  and  glosdes  over  the  essential 

(8)  The  disregard  of  the  preTious  knowledge  of  the  elan,  either 

by  a  long  explanation  of  what  the  children  know  very 
well,  or  an  assumption  of  greater  knowledge  than  they 
possess  ;  this  error  is  often  noticed  in  lessons  on  arithmetic 

(9)  The  indefinite  qneitionliig,  where  many  answers  might  be 

admitted,  but  the  teacher  will  only  accept  the  particular 
one  which  he  has  in  his  head,  e.^.,  '  in  what  is  iron  found  ? ' 
the  answer  ironstone'  was  rejected  as  wrong,  and  the 
boy  much  disconcerted  thereby. 

(10)  The  queftUm  that  admlta  of  but  one  ohvioui  aaawer,  for 

which,  however,  prmise  is  glyen,  as  in  a  lesson  on  '  sound,' 
after  making  a  noise  on  some  instrument  i^hich  might  have 
1)een  heard  in  the  street,  the  teacher  praised  a  boy  for 
saying  he  had  heard  it. 

(11)  The  illiolt  use  of  the  word  elidt,  for  which  many  young 

teachers  have  a  sort  of  fetich  worship,  thus  some  have 
sought  to  '  elicit '  the  height  of  a  mountain  or  length  of  a 
river  of  which  the  children  have  never  heard.** 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

la  tanftWiig,  u  in  otlier  nuittors,  a  coulderaUle  iaflueiiee  bas  alwayi 
bMB  essited  Ij  what  ii  called  fkslilon.  The  view  entertained  as  to 
what  education  should  be,  the  tendency  of  the  age,  the  operation  of 
new  ideas  and  disooyeries,  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
children,  the  success  of  some  eminent  worker  in  a  special  direction, 
and  many  another  influence  now  perhaps  scarcely  recognisable,  have 
largely  affected  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  teaching  has  been 
carried  out.  Ideals  have  been  given  up,  and  methods  have  been  tried 
and  abandoned,  while  others  have  taken  their  places,  though  perhaps 
to  be  in  turn  discarded.  Change  for  better  or  worse  has  always  been 
going  on,  and  with  this  great  advantage,  at  least,  that  stagnation  has 
been  prevented* 

In  no  part  of  the  teacher's  work  probably  has  the  influence  of 
fashion  been  more  clearly  discernible  than  in  the  importance  attached 
at  dllltoent  tlmea  to  the  varioaB  devioes  used  in  imparting  instruction 
and  to  the  mode  of  their  employment.  At  one  time  teaching  has 
been  little  else  than  lecture,  at  another  questions  have  been  thought 
the  only  important  thing ;  now  '  picturing  out,'  now  concrete 
illustrations,  now  ellipses,  have  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Some 
influence  or  other  has  operated  to  bring  this  or  that  method  into 
prominent  use,  until  abnost  exclusive  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
it  as  the  one  characteristic  of  excellence  ;  then  reaction  has  set  in  and 
the  |)endulum  has  swung  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that,  from 
excessive  employment  and  over-estimation  of  its  importance,  the 
device  has  sunk  into  unmerited  neglect.  We  have  passed  through 
a  long  transition  period,  in  which  our  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done  have  become  clearer,  and  methods  more  intelligently 
understood  and  more  skilfully  employed  in  practice ;  but  it  cannot 
'be  too  distinctly  recognised  that  we  are  yet  a  lonff  way  off  aajthiav 

of  the  natare  of  linality  in  mattera  of  teaching. 

11 
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WhsA  is  best  in  method  for  the  teacher  now  may  be  very  fSar  from 
perfect  in  any  absolute  sense  ;  the  main  thing  for  him  is  to  learn  to 
employ  in  the  most  skilful  and  advantageous  way  all  the  devices  at 
his  command,  to  extend  his  possibilities  as  far  a^  he  is  able,  and  not  to 
decry  or  cast  aside  any  device  which,  though  only  in  special  circum- 
stances, will  enable  him  to  reach  his  point  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
way.  UsQAlly  it  will  be  found  tliat  tlioae  who  dlaparage  a  device  moet» 
are  those  who  eannot  employ  it  effectively.  It  is  foolish  to  abuse  the 
use  of  a  chisel  because  it  cannot  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  a  plane. 

Even  where  of  iievcral  satisfactory  way«  of  doing  a  tiling  one  is  saiierior  to  Uie  others 
Uie  latter  should  not  be  neglected.  They  are  valuable  for  the  sake  of  giving  variety  to 
tlic  teaching,  and  afford  relief  from  the  monotony  of  always  aoconiplishing  tlie  same 
imnwse  in  the  same  way.  Further,  it  should  not  be  foi^gotten  that  4Ubraift  ailads 
are  to  be  reaehsd  ia  very  diJbreai  ways,  and  that  a  mode  of  treating  a  point  which  may 
be  quite  successful  with  some  pupils  maybe  ineffectnal  in  the  case  of  others.  A  wise 
teacher  will  bear  this  in  mind  and  adapt  his  method  accordingly. 

The  teivching  devices  are,  so  to  speak,  the  teachers  tools ;  and  he 
should  be  so  apt  in  their  use  as  to  be  able  to  employ  any  one  of  them 
just  where  his  knowledge  and  judgment  suggest  it  will  prove  most 
serviceable,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  tei\ch  quickly,  intelligently,  and 
thoroughly.  No  one  device,  be  it  queetionlnff  or  what  not,  ia  applic- 
able to  all  casea,  even  in  the  same  lesson,  and  certainly  not  to  all 
the  various  lessons  which  in  the  course  of  his  instruction  the  teacher 
is  c}ille<l  ujion  to  give.  His  intellectual  habits  and  greater  skill  and 
experience  in  certain  directions  will  often  pre<lispose  him  towards  the 
employment,  in  a  grwitly  ]»rei)onderating  degree,  of  some  special 
device  ;  but  tliis  should  not  make  him  exclusive  or  lead  him  to 
liecome  fanciful  and  eccentric. 


L  Q1TS8TI0N8. 

Questioning  is  perhai>s  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  teaching  devices, 
and  in  one  way  or  another  it  ha.s  l)een  employed  from  quite  early 
times.  It  was  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods,  by  Socrates  ; 
and  witli  him  it  was  an  instrument  of  discipline,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  unfolding  information  to  the  mind.  Its  value  in  restricting 
thou;sht  to  one  topic  at  a  time  doubUesa  led  to  its  adoT>tic:i  in  the 
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preparation  of  tho8e  who  were  to  be  adiuittefl  into  the  early  church  ; 
and,  after  the  Reformation,  to  the  employment  of  '*  catechisms  "  and 
"  question  and  answer  hooks."  The  distinct  recognition,  however,  of 
questioninj!^  as  a  device  of  great  value  in  education,  and  one  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  school  teaching,  seems  to  luive  been  the  out- 
come of  the  impetus  given  to  the  development  of  new  methods  by 
such  men  as  Pestalozzi,  and  does  Jiot  date  further  back  than  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  while  its  common  adoption  in 
practice^  and  its  employment  in  a  deliberate  and  dexterous  way,  may 
lie  MMiil,  at  leivst  in  England,  to  l)e  the  growth  of  the  Wt  fifty  years. 

Tf>  question  a  class  may  seem,  to  one  ignorant  of  teaching,  a  verj' 
simple  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks.  To  question  and 
to  qvMtloii  offleiontly  are  two  vary  dlfltoent  tlilngi ;  and  so  much  is 
involved  in  the  latter  that  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters 
the  teacher  has  to  learn.  Few  tliinga  mark  off  mora  dearly  tbe  able 
ieacber  than  really  felieitoiia  qneatlonSnff ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
character  and  succe^  of  the  work  are  determined  by  it.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  any  one  can  liecome  an  ex^^rt  questioner 
by  merely  reading  about  how  it  is  to  he  done  ;  here,  certainly,  "  all 
IS  but  lip-wisdom  that  wants  experience."  No  device  should  be  more 
persistently  and  patiently  practised  ;  it  should  not  lie  taken  up  in  a 
mechanical  half-hearted  way,  and  the  teacher  should  not  rest  content 
until  he  can  question  easily  and  skilfiilly  in  any  direction  needed. 

Tlie  BklUta  omployment  of  qnoationlnff  depends  upon — 
(1)  Aoeorato  and  ftOl  knowledge  on  tke  part  of  the  teacher,  so  that 
he  may  know  exactly  what  to  ask  for,  without  having  to  paivie  or  put 
several  questions  where  one  would  do,  and  may  see  readily  how  best 
to  bring  out  the  relative  bearing  and  importance  of  the  various  facts. 


i  mt  kBovtodf*  ft  ■«%  M  eoauMB  m  waat  of  tkorMgkaMi.  Tlie  t^icher  oft«n  known 
hill  faets  trom  one  nirle,  but  thinks  only  in  the  wonln  he  has  Ijoen  accaetomeil  to, 
and  find*  great  difflcnlty  in  tarnlng  hie  points  roaml  and  ronnd  so  that  the  children 
may  arrive  at  clear  and  fall  ideas. 

ii)  Power  to  analyse  rapidly  any  subject  which  needs  to  be  broken 
up,  and  to  simplify  difficulties  by  directing  attention  only  to  as  much 
at  a  time  as  the  children  are  able  to  grasp. 

Waat  of  analytical  power  is  a  frequent  failing  in  inexperienred  teachers,  arising 
generally  ttom  want  of  practice,  conpleil  with  defective  observation,  and  the  habit  o( 
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Accepting  things  without  any  appraeiation  of  the  difference  between  a  general  tnitit 
and  the  particulan  upon  which  it  is  founded,  or  by  which  it  niay  be  illustrated. 

(3)  Knowledge  of  those  under  InBtraction,  their  needs,  power,  and 
previous  acquirements  ;  as  well  as  of  the  way  in  which  their  minds 
may  be  best  made  to  work  in  storing  and  in  giving  out  information. 

The  more  thoroughly  the  teacher  knows  those  under  his  charge,  the  mon  Judicionsly 
directed  and  the  more  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  case  the  questioning  will  be, 
the  more  easily  will  he  detect  the  exact  nature  of  any  difficulty  which  the  answering 
shows  to  exist,  and  the  mon*  effective  \fi\\  hv  his  mode  of  overcoming  it. 

(4)  Experience  in  the  nae  of  the  derioe,  so  as  to  be  able  to  question 
with  ease,  variety,  and  certainty,  and  to  recognise  intuitively  whea 
to  stop. 

It  is  astonishing  how  few  young  teachers  question  well,  or  realise  the  Importance 
of  patting  out  all  their  energies  to  improve  in  this  very  essential  part  of  their  work. 
Fwposslssi  q^sstlmdaff  Is  one  ef  ths  esM—s rt  of  tudfts. 

(5)  Mental  qnicksi^htedneBB  and  good  jadgment,  which  enable  the 
teacher  to  rise  above  a  mere  mechanical  following  of  rules. 

Taet  is  aaessMry  at  all  points  in  deciding  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone ;  as 
well  as  readiness  of  resource  in  seizing  ui)on  points  of  vantage,  in  "  adapting  the 
means  to  varying  and  unforeseen  circnmstances,"  and  in  making  the  most  profitable 
use  of  whatever  may  bo  given  by  the  children  in  the  way  of  answers. 

(6)  Brightness  of  manner,  and  such  strong  sympathy  with  children 
that  they  feel  the  stimulus  and  enter  into  their  share  of  the  work 
with  eagerness. 

Many  a  tosdMr's  work  Is  marroA  by  hodUacy  aa4  ksavlaoss  of  suBMr.  Few  things 
damp  the  natural  vivacity  of  children  more  effectually :  to  keep  them  active  and 
full  of  ardour  is  half  the  battle,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  employment  of 
questioning. 

(7)  Power  of  expreesion  and  readiness  of  speech  so  as  to  exactly 
suit  the  questions  to  those  under  instruction,  and  to  vary  the  form  of 
a  question  on  the  instant  if  necessary. 

Ease  In  fhiraing  questions  In  a  simple,  brief,  and  direct  way  tells  iMwerfhlly 
towards  success  in  teaching,  but  it  dsaaads  anck  fstckassi  of  ancsslatloa  aal  Affl  la 
tks  ass  of  words.  Teachers  frequently  fail  in  these  particulan.  and  the  questions 
are  consequently  clumsily-wordeil  or  ronnd-sbont,  and  ^h«  eT^qpeise  bccon^es  b]ow 
fipd  uninteresting. 
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fiDMiMnt  UM  of  iinMttoni  it  aliKdutely  IndtopemaMt  in  tli« 
of  tbe  yomiff,  and  no  one  who  has  learned  to  question  well, 
and  has  realised  the  yalue  of  the  process,  will  ever  be  likely  to  give 
it  up.  The  fault,  in  the  case  of  many  teachers,  is  that  they  do  not 
nse  qnestioning  nearly  enough.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  questioning  is  not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  the 
only  device  to  \>e  used  in  teaching,  and  is  not  to  be  used  on  all 
occasions  and  for  all  purposes.  We  do  not  cut  bread  with  a  razor,  or 
prune  trees  with  a  sword,  useful  as  the  razor  or  the  sword  may  he  in 
its  own  ))articular  way. 

Valuable  as  it  is,  questlonlog  cannot  oorer  the  wliOto  work  of 
toorlrtng,  and  the  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  stretch  its  province 
in  this  way.  It  is  tlie  natural  complement  of  lecturo  and  iUuitratlon, 
and  should  not  usurp  their  province ;  though  it  may  always  in  teaching 
be  used  advantageously  in  connection  with  them.  In  order  tiutt  the 
teacher  may  learn  to  recognise  where  questions  may  be  judiciously 
employed,  he  must  attend  carefully  to  the  results  of  his  efforts,  as 
the  necessary  insight  is  mainly  the  outcome  of  experience. 

Many  teachers  use  questioning  as  though  it  were  an  end  in  itself, 
and  fail  to  see  that  it  is  easy  to  over-qnostlon  to  sneh  an  extent  as  to 
rolard  the  teaching,  and  smother  up  the  point  to  be  learned  in  a  cloud 
ot  answers.  This  purposeless  questioning  has  done  much  to  bring  t'  e 
device  into  disrepute.  Directly  the  object  is  gained,  the  teacher 
should  pass  on.  Anything  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  clear 
understanding  and  firm  grasp  only  bewUders  the  children,  and  darkens 
what  it  should  illuminate.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  in  teaching,  a 
laige  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  endeavouring  to  question  from 
dUldnB  ordinary  matten  of  fket,  which  they  can  only  learn  by  being 
told  directly.  To  question  again  and  again  in  the  hope  that  the 
point  may  be  guessed,  or  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  exhaustion,  is  to 
misunderstand  completely  the  use  of  questioning,  and  is  not  only 
stupid  but  blameworthy. 

The  «IU«etl«M  ■>wnW«ti  wrgtA  acalut  th*  «m  of  taMtioa»— that  they  are  a  ronnd-abont 
and  tedious  mode  of  teaching,  that  they  encourage  a  habit  of  raah  speculation  and 
goessiug,  that  they  discourage  children  by  presenting  too  many  difficulties,  and  so  on 
—are  aeareely  worth  consideration.  Tliey  ariae  usually  fh)m  a  misconcepUon  of  the 
real  nature  of  questioning,  and  apply  only  to  its  wrong  employment  or  abuse.  The 
fact  that  such  defects  are  common,  is  no  argument  for  t)ie  abandonment  of  the  dev!cC| 
\nt  points  dii^tinctljr  to  the  ncoepsity  for  learning  to  qtiestlon  properly. 
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Questioiiliiff  properly  conducted  U  neltlier  tedions  nor  oontoMiag  to 
c2iUdren.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  always  pletii^  to  tell  what 
they  know ;  they  like  to  be  active,  and  to  have  their  {(hare  in  the 
work  recognised.  To  answer  questions  is  much  more  engaging  work 
to  them  than  to  sit  as  jinssive  listeners,  and  they  are  fmiuently  more 
keenly  alive,  and  more  deeply  interested,  during  questioning  than  iu 
any  other  part  of  the  w^ork.  As  Eichter  says,  "  the  questions  of  the 
teacher  find  more  open  eius  than  his  answers.*  It  is  the  teacher's 
fault  if  children  feel  answering  to  l)e  a  Injre  or  are  bewildered  by  a 
nniltiplicity  of  points  of  view. 

CkMMl  questtoninc  it  an  inteneotnal  ezeroiie  Tatnalde  to  teaober  and 
pnpila  alike,  securing  to  the  latter  mental  activity  and  clearness  of 
comprehension,  and  keeping  them  constantly  in  contact  with  the 
work.  It  breaks  down  the  formality  of  merely  didactic  teaching, 
gives  a  pleasant  conversational  tone  to  the  lesson  by  allowing  the 
children  their  share  of  the  talking,  and  further,  it  affords  them  a 
valuable  training  in  readiness  of  thought  and  speech.  In  fact, 
queitionlnff  may  be  made  one  of  the  meet  powerfol  instmmenti  at  the 
teacher'tt  diepoeal,  and  this  not  only  from  the  e<luoitive  side,  but  also 
from  the  disciplinary  jKunt  of  view.  Effectively  uj^etl  it  should  spur 
the  indolent,  stimulate  the  sluggish,  challenge  the  inattentive,  restrain 
the  forward,  control  the  rash,  expose  the  cjireless,  encourage  the 
timid,  and  help  the  dull  ;  an<\  at  the  sjune  time  it  should  fully  employ 
the  more  intelligent  meml>ers  of  the  class  iu  such  a  way  ax  t^^ 
make  available  the  knowlt^lge  uf  imlividuals  for  the  l>enefit  of 
all. 

Nevertheless  questioning  is  not  a  quick  method  all)eit  a  >ure  one  : 
even  where  legitimately  employed  it  w^ill  usually  take  more  time  to 
question  a  fact  from  a  child  than  to  tell  it  to  him  directly.  This  has 
led  some  teachers,  especially  in  America,  to  prefer  a  more  direct 
mode  of  proceeding.  But  the  longer  way  round  is  often  the  shorter 
way  home.  In  the  one  case  the  child  is  made  to  think  consecutively, 
and  express  his  thoughts  clearly,  and  thus  his  mind  is  exercised  in  a 
way  highly  conducive  to  thoroughness  ;  while  in  the  other  case  he 
has  only  to  listen,  and  this  children  do  very  imperfecthj.  Even  where 
the  teacher^s  statements  are  repeated  again  and  again,  the  pupils  are 
verj'  apt  to  pick  up  the  words  only,  and  to  fail  to  acquire  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  imderhnng  tniths. 
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L  Kinds  of  Questions  and  th£  purposes  for  which  thet 
MAT  BE  USED. — It  18  quite  comTnoii)  in  the  treatment  of  qnefttions 
from  the  theoretical  standpoint^  to  find  a  more  or  less  minute  ckssi- 
fieation  of  them  given,  in  which  certain  names  are  applied  to  the 
various  groups  according  to  the  sli^tly  different  objects  with  which 
they  are  employed.  Thus  at  different  times,  though  by  no  single 
writer,  questions  used  in  particular  ways  have  been  called  preliminary, 
tentative,  testing,  assaying,  recapitulatory,  examinatory,  experimental, 
catechetical,  educative,  Socratic,  illustrative,  instnictive,  etc.  Some 
of  these  terms  are  of  course  but  different  names  for  the  same 
thing ;  but  any  such  elaborate  scheme  as  is  here  referred  to  is  of  no 
practical  value,  in  fact  it  is  apt  to  confuse  rather  than  assist  the 
teacher,  and  tends  to  cloud  over  the  essential  features  which  mark  the 
two  great  and  distinct  classes,  viz.  TeMing  Qiietduyna  and  Train- 
ing Qnesticnit,  These  differ  in  their  nature,  their  aim,  and  their 
modes  of  use ;  and  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  t.eaching  it  ir  helpful, 
and  it  is  sufficient,  to  oonRider  all  questions  as  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  these  groups. 

(1)  Teattncr  Qnestiona.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  testing  ques- 
tioas  Ls  that  they  seek  to  aeeiire  firom  the  child  the  re-expresBlon  of 
■omathSnir  ha  is  aapposed  to  have  learned — either  during  the  lesison, 
or  previously — in  order  that  he  may  know  it  more  securely  by  having 
again  to  direct  his  attention  to  it,  and  in  many  cases  by  being  made 
to  state  it  in  his  own  wonls.  Theydamaiid  for  the  most  part  an 
•ftnrt  of  BMHioiy  in  supplying  the  desiderated  ideas  ;  and  though  the 
answers  may  necessitate  clear  understanding  and  some  exercise  of 
judgment,  yet  such  questions  turn  the  ohild*s  thonirhta  in  a  teokward 
dlrseOon,  and  set  him  seeking  for  what  is  wanted  among  facts  he  has 
already  acquired.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  questions  of  this  kind 
do  not  require  thought  in  order  to  answer  them  well,  but  they  do  not 
involve  the  discovery  of  anything  new  to  the  child.  They  should 
represent  the  ideas  in  the  most  natural  order,  and  as  far  as  possible 
cement  them  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  coherent  l)ody  of 
information ;  so  that  the  recollection  of  them  may  be  aided  by  the 
influence  of  that  ^^  association  "  which  acts  so  powerfully  in  the  case 
of  memory. 

Nothing  tells  the  teacher  so  much  about  his  work,  or  may  l>e  made 
more  helpful  in  pointing  out  where  his  practice  needs  amendnkent, 
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than  a  judicious  use  of  questions.  They  test  the  qualitij  of  the 
teaching,  by  showing  him  how  far  the  facts  giren  have  been  well 
learned,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  arranged  in  the  child's  mind  ; 
and  they  further  afford  the  teacher  actual  proof  of  the  amovnl  of  in- 
formation which  has  been  gained. 

Testing  questions,  then,  ask  directly  for  facts,  and  bring  them  to 
light  again  for  various  reasons  and  purposes.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  following : — 

(a)  At  the  opening  of  a  Lesson  they  enllghtan  the  teacher  as  to 
what  knowledge  the  children  posseii,  either  of  a  related  or  similar 
kind,  which  may  be  made  the  groundwork  of  the  teaching  ;  and  show 
him  not  only  how  much  it  will  be  wise  to  attempt,  but  also  where 
best  to  begin.  They  help  the  children  to  diBcrlminate  between  what 
they  know  and  what  they  do  not  know,  and  by  thus  defining  the 
limits  of  the  known  enable  them  to  make  the  passage  to  the  unknown 
with  greater  certainty  and  success.  Skilfully  used  such  preliminary 
questions  torn  the  mindi  of  the  scholars  Into  the  rig'h''.  groore,  as  it 
were,  prepare  them  for  what  the  teacher  is  going  to  say,  and  set  them 
fairly  on  their  course.  Tliey  open  up  a  subject  by  showing  in  what 
direction  learning  is  to  take  place,  arouse  a  desire  for  knowledge  by 
exciting  interest  and  curiosity,  and  stimnlate  the  children  by  afford- 
ing a  glimpse  of  possibilities. 

(b)  During  (lu  teaching  testing  questions  are  in  a  high  degree 
useAU  in  directing  the  thonir>Lt  and  effort  of  the  ehlldren,  and  in 
banishing  any  haziness  of  conception  or  inaccuracy  of  apprehension  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  fonn  the  most  serriceaUle  and  trust- 
worthy means  which  the  teacher  has  at  his  disposal  of  discovoriair 
how  Uj[  he  has  been  understood,  and  the  cause  of  any  failure  which 
may  become  apparent.  He  is  thus  able  to  determine  readily  where 
his  work  has  Ijeen  too  difficult,  too  vague,  or  too  hurried  ;  and  is  led 
to  see  in  what  direction  increased  caution  is  necessary,  what  gaps 
leading  to  error  have  to  be  stopped,  what  weak  places  need  strengthen- 
ing, or  where  further  explanation  or  illustration  is  required.  Snch 
questioning  also  affords  him  opportunities  of  puttlnir  miseonoeptlOBS 
right ;  and  offers  him  a  safe  guide,  not  only  as  to  whether  the  lesson 
is  level  with  the  child's  comprehension,  but  also  9&  to  the  speed  with 
which  the  teaching  should  be  jpven. 
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Fkvqmiitly,  h^fim  a%  erplatuaion,  is  glTen,  a  few  qnestioiM  art  Talnabte  to  i»«pare 
tlM  children*!  minda  for  what  ia  coming,  to  aarrow  the  aMatal  Tiew  to  the  single 
dlfflcolty  in  hand,  to  reaove  obetadee  to  nnderstanding,  and  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
make  oat  the  best  mode  of  approach.  Unless  the  children  are  thus  led  to  appreciate 
tba  natare  of  the  diflhmlty,  and  to  feel  their  want,  the  expUnation  ia  apt  to  be 
oaheeded.  '*  Food  proffered  where  there  is  no  appetite  is  nauseating ;  information 
proflGered  prematurely  is  worse  tlian  wasted." 

(c)  At  the  end  ofdimnonn  and  at  t]i4  clone  of  the  leMon  questioning 
may  be  employed  with  great  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  flzlac 
the  fteU  tauglit^  of  nuUdnff  good  the  oonneetion  between  them, 
and  of  glylag  em]diaaifl  to  the  most  Important  points  in  such  a 
way  ais  to  put  the  whole  into  proper  perspective.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  little  of  a  lesson  children  remember,  even  when  well 
tau^t,  and  how  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory  their  information 
soon  becomes,  unless  it  is  tested  and  impressed  again  and  again  by 
rapid,  searching,  and  vigorous  questioning  in  the  way  of  recapitulation 
or  review.  In  many  cases  they  fail  to  grasp  the  flurts  even  at  the 
time,  and  the  ayitematie  employment  of  testinir  qneitions  at  stated 
periods  in  the  lesson  affords  the  b(»t  means  of  supplying  deficiencies 
and  of  correcting  errors.  It  is  never  safe  to  a««ume  that  children 
know  what  they  are  supposed  to  have  learned  until  it  has  been  proved 
by  questioning. 

The  practice  of  frequently  testing  knowledge  by  questioning  is 
valuable  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  learning  and  that  of  discipline. 
If  the  child  knows  he  will  be  required  to  give  back  what  has  been 
presented  to  him  he  is  much  more  likely  to  listen  attentively  than 
where  such  exercise  is  omitted.  To  be  of  use,  however,  testing 
questions  must  be  sufficiently  searching  to  determine  how  far  the 
child  has  understood  and  remembered  what  has  been  taught^  and 
must  not  be  confined  to  asking  merely  for  a  few  points  which  even 
inattentive  children  can  give. 

(2)  Training  QnestlonB. — The  chief  characteristic  of  training  ques- 
tions is  that  they  seek  to  lead  the  Ohlld  to  discover  new  facts  for 
hiaaSlf  hgr  ffniding  him  thxongh  easy  processes  of  thought  or  reason* 
tng.  That  which  is  known  is  used  as  material  out  of  which,  by 
suitable  treatment,  fresh  ideas  may  be  developed.  The  old  informa- 
tion is  brought  to  light  that  new  may  be  evolved  out  of  it,  the  one  lead- 
ing up  to  and  into  the  other.  Training  questions  thus  InvOlTe  a  seohins 
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tonraid,  not  Imckward.  They  may  be  said  to  put  information  Mo 
the  mind,  and  thia  in  such  a  way  as  to  aUl  out  into  aotive  exercu^e 
Budi  powers  as  the  child  possesses.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  why 
such  questions  have  been  termed  educatlYe  or  toitrttctlv«.  They  are 
also  iUiutratlYe,  inasmuch  as  they  throw  light  on  what  w  known, 
and  this  in  a  manner  calculated  to  bring  out  aU  it  implies  and  show 
its  bearings  in  relation  to  other  matters.  It  is  also  clear  that  they 
cannot  be  used  in  all  cases,  but  only  where  an  extension  of  the 
child's  knowledge,  or  power,  can  be  secured  by  his  own  efforts,  with- 
out direct  communication  from  the  teacher. 

In  the  earlied  stagey  before  the  child  can  be  properly  said  to  be 
able  to  reason,  training  questions  should  be  mainly  direotad  to  the 
eUdtlng  of  relAtionaliipa  between  the  facts  which  are  brought  before 
him,  these  involving  for  the  most  part  only  such  matters  as  can  be 
observed,  or  interdependence  of  the  simplest  kind  as  cause  and  effect. 
In  the  UUer  gtages  of  a  child's  school  career  the  great  use  of  training 
questions  is  to  present  eaqr  itoiw  of  aaalyiii  nntU  a  gmanl  con- 
dmlon  can  be  reached  ;  or  to  elicit  inference  after  inference  in  a  way 
which  will  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  logical  connection,  and  exercise 
the  pupil  in  continuous  thinking.     A  most  valuable  training  of  the 
intelligence  is  thus  secured;    and  all    investment   in    intellectual 
activity  will  pay  a  dividend.     Nothing  encoiurages  a  child  more 
than  to  show  him  how  much  he  can  accomplish  for  himself^  if  he  pute 
out  his  strength  in  the  right  way.    The  conquest  of  difficulty  in- 
vigorates him ;  and  what  he  thus  learns  has  a  fuller  meaning  for  him, 
and  is  much  more  permanent,  than  what  he  is  simply  told. 

The  comparative  neglect  into  which  training  questioning  has  fallen 
is  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  the  craving  for  putting  everything  into  a 
cut-and-dried  fomi,  so  that  it  may  be  just  ready  for  easy  quotation 
during  examination.  It  is  urged,  and  correctly  so  far,  that  training 
questioning  is  not  an  eofty  and  expedttioui  means  of  storing  informa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  deplorable  that  this  latter  should  be  made  almost  the 
only  end  of  education.  "The  time  spent  in  questioning  with  a  view 
to  tndn  cannot  be  spent  in  carting  in  knowledge  with  a  view  to  turn 
it  out  again  on  demand.'' 

T^  •nceen  with  which  training  qnaitiona  are  emiflOFed  will  de- 
pend laxKttly  on  the  teadier'i  ildU  in  raggesting  linea  of  March, 
and  in  keeping  the  inquiry  within  proper  limits.    He  has  to  stimu- 
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late  the  children  to  uiake  the  necessary  eifort,  and  to  give  help 
judiciously  where  a  difficulty  presents  itself  too  great  for  them  to 
overcome  unaided.  He  must  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  he  wishes 
to  azzi've  m,%  and  must  put  his  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  in 
the  right  direction.  The  most  consummate  adroitness  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  these  points  efficiently. 


Ha.— Training  questioning  and  Socratic  questioning  are  often 
■poken  ofaa  though  the  two  temia  were  in  all  respects  s)-nonymons ;  and  spedniens 
of  Soenttic  dialogue  are  ft«quently  given,  as  though  by  imitation  of  these  a  correct 
method  would  be  arrived  at  for  use  with  children.  But  anything  like  a  carefUl 
examination  of  the  dialogues  given  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  will  surely  reveal  how 
completely  unlike,  in  most  coses,  the  method  is  to  proper  training  questioning  /or 
cfctlrffTM.  Commonly  tlie  teacher  is  not  even  warned  tliat  there  are  two  rwj  itattest 
yisMs  mt  Um  Seermtte  awthod— tiM  iroaloal  om,  and  tiM  divsloplaff  om.  True,  the  priH- 
cijile  of  the  latter  is  a  correct  one  in  ordinary  teaching,  aiming  as  it  dues  at  giving 
birth  to  mental  activity  and  discovery  by  the  pupil  himself;  but  even  here  U  Is  the 
frtedyto  ttsSIf  wkkh  Is  of  vates,  not  tiM  way  In  which  Soeratos  saplojrod  H,  and  the  teacher 
who  fashioned  his  teaclihig  upon  tlie  model  of  Socrates^  ordinary  method  of  procedure 
woulil  almost  inevitably  go  wrong. 

Socrates  liad  nut  th«  spirit  of  a  teacher  of  little  children,  and  judging  from  his 
practice  as  we  know  it  he  would  certainly  in  that  capacity  have  been  a  failure. 
He  usually  drore  his  hearers  to  the  conclusion  he  wanted ;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  of  children  to  ffuide  and  lead,  and  they  require  murh  more  help  and  direct 
explanation,  interspersed  with  Uie  questions,  than  the  ordinary  Socratic  dialogue 
would  give. 

Socrates  was  in  almost  all  cases  dealing  witli  adults,  and  often  well-trained  and 
acute  adults,  so  that  in  many  instances  he  directed  his  questioning  to  convict  them 
of  ignorance,  or  to  confound  them  by  leading  them  into  difficulties.  His  method 
was  frequently  subtle  and  artful ;  and  he  was  not  above  leading  his  interlocutor  astray 
in  onler  to  entrap  him  and  Jeer  at  his  confusion.  Now  surely  all  this  is  wrong  in 
dealing  with  children.  Except  in  the  rare  case  of  a  rash  and  conceited  pupil,  we  do 
not  want  to  disconcert  them  by  convincing  them  how  ignorant  tliey  are,  and  how 
valueless  is  what  they  know ;  but  rather  by  our  questioning  to  make  clear  to  them 
how  far  they  know  accurately,  and  show  them  what  they  need.  WUh  ddMren  saploy* 
■oat  of  iMIsals  at  aU  asods  earotal  aaaaflOiMat,  aa«  It  riM«M  fofa  so  ngtiag  part  ofa 
■sthsdoftosehhig  «i 

Apart  even  from  the  objectionable  features  mentioned,  the  BoeraMo  aothod.  If  earriod 
oit  In  detail,  to  too  aofattvo  In  eharaetor,  a»d  |lvoa  fer  too  Uttto  latermatloB,  to  bo  salUMe 
for  ooHMn  ass  In  sehoois.  Employed,  however,  in  a  kindly  way,  for  a  special  purjtose, 
and  with  discrimination  by  a  skilled  teacher,  the  uiethod  may  lie  used  occasionally 
with  good  effect  The  dialogue  previously  quoted  firora  Mr.  Tliring  is  an  admirable 
instance  of  this.  Perliaps  the  most  useftil  point  for  the  teacher  to  remember  about 
the  Socratic  dialogue  is  its  §eqnenee  and  oonncdum^the  cross  examination  to  bring 
out  the  truth  without  any  break  in  thought. 

It  will  perhaps  assist  the  clear  apx>reciation  of  the  charaeteriitios 
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Of  tosllxiff  and  tnixdnir  quoitloiis  if  we  map  out  their  chief  points  of 
oontrast  as  follows : — 


Testiko  Qubstioks. 
1.  Appeal  mainly  to  manory  aud  «ii- 


2.  Toni  attention  teakirmrda  upon  the 
known. 

8.  Travel  ever  ground  already  sur- 
Yeyed  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  work.  Maevrtr 
wtet  UM  lapll  has  food  vat. 

4.  Fix  aequirad  trmtba  by  bringing  them 
again  to  light,  and  are  thus  said  to 
question  information  out  qf  the  child's 
mind. 

6.  Call  upon  the  child  to  paass  and 
examine  what  he  has  acquired. 

6.  Demand  answers  deiiendiug  upon 
aeearats  kaewlsdgt  and  readiness  in  finding 
and  expressing  It. 

7.  Hay  be  employed  in  connection  witli 
all  subjects. 

8.  bUcktn  Um  toaohMraa  to  the  nature 
of  his  success  and  the  value  of  his 
method. 


Trainiko  Questions. 

1.  Appeal  chiefly  to  reasnaing  and  the 
ooaoa^re  faealty. 

2.  Direct  attention  forwards  to  the  un- 
known. 

8.  Carry  thought  into  new  regions 
so  as  to  lead  to  farther  acquiaition 
of  knowledge,    find  ««t  wkat  th«  pMl 


4    DvHIap    Btw  traths   out    of   what 
is  already  known,  and  are  thus  said  to 
question   Information   into  the   child's 
'   mind. 

5.  Call  upon  the  child  to  pregrMi  by 
:   means  of  what  he  has  acquired. 

6.  Demand  answeni  depending  ujion 
iaiiglit  and  the  power  of  the  children  to 
think  connectedly. 

7.  Are  limited  in  application  mainly 
to  matters  which  can  be  reasoned  out. 

8.  bUgM«a  the  chUdna  as  to  the 
bearing  and  development  of  what  they 
know. 


To  sum  up,  we  iiiay  say  that  the  chikf  purposes  for  which 
QUESTIONS  MAT  BE  PROFiTABLT  EMPLOTED  in  teaching  are  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

(1)  To  carry  on  the  lesson  and  deyelop  the  Inftomation  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  children's  reason,  previous  experience,  or  present 
observation.  The  questioning  should  give  point  and  meaning  te 
what  is  already  known,  and  open  up  a  view  of  the  details  which 
probably  has  not  l)efore  attracted  attention. 

(2)  To  test  tbo  doarneM  and  acenracy  of  information  supposed  to 
have  been  gained,  either  from  previous  work,  or  as  a  result  of  the 
teaching  given  in  the  lesson,  and  so  to  enable  the  teacher  to  adapt 
his  procedure  exactly  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

(3)  To  train  the  children  by  guiding  them  through  easy  processes 
of  observation,  thought,  or  conception ;  as  well  as  to  afford  them  a 
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nseful  exercise  in  rapidity  of  apprehension,  and  in  ready  expression 
of  their  ideas  with  neatness,  exactness,  and  force. 

(4)  To  ■ttmnlate  tlie  cbildrvn  to  use  to  the  utmost  such  power  as 
they  possess ;  to  Awaken  curiosity  as  to  coming  knowledge,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  desire  to  know  more ;  and  to  incroaao  Interett  in 
the  work  by  calling  upon  them  to  take  their  proper  share  in  it. 

(5)  To  focni  the  attention  and  Intellectual  eflbrt  upon  one  point  at 
a  time,  and  so  help  the  children  by  directing  the  mental  gaze  and 
excluding  the  consideration  of  everything  but  the  matter  in  hand. 

(6)  To  fix  the  ideas  which  hare  been  presented  to  the  child  by 
causing  them  to  be  again  brought  into  conscious  existence  in  varied 
form  and  definite  order — through  the  agency  of  repetition,  re- 
capitulation, or  review — a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  secure 
permanency. 

(7)  To  hrlng  oat  the  perspective  of  facts  by  dwelling  most  forcibly 
upon  the  more  essential  matters,  and  to  assist  the  children  in  realising 
the  logical  connection  and  relationship  of  the  ideas. 

(8)  Occasionally  to  vary  the  method  of  teaching,  and  prevent  the 
deadening  effect  of  sameness  of  treatment ;  or  possibly  to  inspirit  a 
flagging  class,  and  give  brightness,  pleasantness,  and  *'  go "  to  the 


II.  Forms  and  Qualities  of  Questions,  with  Sugoestions 
AS  TO  their  use. — Questious,  as  applied  to  children  in  teaching, 
should,  as  we  have  seen,  turn  the  mind's  energy  in  one  direction,  and 
thus,  by  narrowing  the  range  of  effort,  put  the  pupil  in  the  best 
position  for  performing  his  part  in  the  lesson.  They  should  guide 
him  in  his  search  for  new  facts,  and  exact  of  him  in  a  reasonable 
way  the  reproduction  of  that  which  he  has  learned.  Hence  questions 
should  be — 

(1)  Faiuteil  ami  direct — A  very  conuuon  defect  in  questions  is 
their  want  of  definiteness  as  to  what  is  required.  They  should  ask 
exactly  for  what  is  needed,  and  nothing  but  that  Thus,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  question  should  admit  of  only  one  answer,  and  though  the 
teacher  may  not  always  be  able  to  reach  this  standard  it  should  be 
aimed  at  Vagueness  or  ambiguity  in  the  questions  is  a  great  enemy 
to  anything  like  clear  and  exact  thought  on  the  jmrt  of  the  child. 
When  it  is  possible  for  him  to  give  several  answers,  each  of  which  is 
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a  correct  reply  to  the  question,  he  is  apt  to  be  confused  by  the 
poflsibilities  open  to  him  ;  and,  feeling  that  the  teacher  only  wants 
one  reply,  he  either  hazards  a  ^ess,  or  lets  the  opportunity  pass  in 
trying  to  decide  what  answer  to  give. 

All  such  question!!  an  '*  What  is  the  river  Severn  like?"  "  Wliat  sort  of  btury  is 
the  uiie  you  have  been  reading?"  "  What  do  they  do  in  quarries ?"  **  What  should  yuo 
say  Gibraltar  is  made  of?"  "  What  do  we  eat  to  keep  us  alive?"  are  to  be  carefnlly 
avoided.  Tliey  simply  difniite  in8t«ad  of  conoentratfug  the  child's  attention,  and 
serve  no  useftil  pnrix»e  whatever. 

Nor  must  the  questions  be  allowed  to  wander  from  the  subject,  as 
they  are  very  apt  to  do  unless  the  teacher  has  his  lesson  well  in  hand, 
and  frames  his  inquiries  to  elicit  just  what  he  wants.  IzreleTant 
qneitioninc:  !■  oftener  the  result  of  indolenoe  tban  of  IMk  of  ikiU. 
Something  more  is  requiretl  in  teaching  than  the  loose  and  indirect 
form  of  questioning  conmionly  employed  in  ordinary  conversation, 
although  there  should  be  the  same  freedom  and  ease.  If  the  teacher 
asks  questions  without  knowing  where  he  is  going,  he  will  soon  find 
both  himself  and  his  children  adrift,  and  no  real  progress  being  made. 

Brery  quettion  whoxAd  be  of  yalne  as  a  real  part  of  the  teachinffy 
and  liave  some  distinct  bearing  and  influence  on  the  lesson.  Some- 
times a  number  of  questions  are  asked  without  order,  and  in  an 
aimless  drifting  sort  of  way,  merely  to  occupy  time,  or  because  the 
teacher  feels  that  some  questions  ought  to  be  asked.  They  b^n 
anywhere  and  lead  nowhere.  The  utter  worthlessness  of  such 
questioning  has  been  already  referred  to. 

(2)  Clear  as  to  meanuig  and  simply  wonltd^—K  the  child  is  to 
grasp  the  Ijearing  of  a  question  readily,  it  uuist  }ye  unequiTocal  in 
moanlnff,  and  sufliciently  simple  both  in  thought  and  language.  The 
Ideas  must  be  well  witliin  the  child's  comiirehension ;  and  so  long  as 
clearness  is  secured,  the  shorter  the  question  the  better.  In  no 
jmrt  of  his  work  is  it  more  worth  the  teacher's  while  to  be  economiiral 
of  words ;  and  those  used  nuist  lie  such  as  the  child  is  accustomed  to, 
so  that  whether  the  answer  is  forthcoming  or  not  there  is  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  as  to  what  is  asked  There  nuist  be  no  useless  Tsrhtsso  In 
the  way  of  Introdnotory  phrases,  no  round-about  and  consequently 
lengthy  statements,  and  no  unnecessary  elaboration  of  idea.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  children  to  think  properly  when  their  energies  are 
consumed  in  endeavouring  to  unravel  the  complexity  of  the  question, 
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or  to  diaoover  its  import.  The  proper  ebolee  of  words  in  askliig  s 
qaeitioii  i»  a  point  doforlnff  of  mudi  attention.  Several  short 
qaeiitionis  are  better  than  one  long  one  ;  and  if  the  teacher  finds  that 
he  has  in  his  question  taken  too  great  a  step  at  once,  or  has  employed 
words  too  difficult  for  the  children  to  understand — as  he  may  easily 
do,  especially  in  using  technical  terms — ^it  is  better  for  him  to  break 
up  his  question  into  easier  ones,  or  to  put  it  in  another  form,  than  to 
fill  in  the  answer  himself  and  pass  on. 

All  such  tound-aboat  ways  of  beginning  a  question  an  "  Now,  my  good  children  . . ." 
"  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  .  .  .  /'  "  Now,  if  you  try  I  am  sore  you  will  be 
able  to  say  .  .  .  ,"  etc,  are  to  be  avoided,  not  only  as  a  waste  of  time,  bat  as  tending 
to  confuse  the  child  by  taking  his  attention  from  the  point  of  the  question. 

Those  who  are  nnaccustomed  to  talk  to  children  often  find  great  difficulty  in 
framing  suitable  and  simple  questions,  and  sometimes  fall  into  ludicrous  mistakes. 
No  tmcktr  would  eTer  think  of  asking  such  a  question  as  tlie  following :  "  Will  you 
le  guod  enough  to  tell  me,  if  you  happen  to  remember  from  what  you  have  been  told 
«r  from  what  you  have  read,  under  what  circumstances  mercury  pisced  in  a  long 
tube,  closed  at  the  upper  end,  rises  or  falls?**    ttuch  a  question  errs  in  many  ways. 

A  question  may  be  clear  as  to  meaning,  and  yet  frameil  in  such 
a  clumsy  or  slipshod  way  as  to  be  objectionable,  especially  so  when 
addressed  to  children.  A  faulty  form,  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
teaching,  is  one  in  which  what  should  be  a  statement,  or  an  ellipsis. 
Is  changed  into  a  question  by  the  addition  of  some  word  or  phrase 
that  ought  in  most  cases  to  have  come  first.  The  words  usually 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  what^  lehefiy  where^  haw^  and  the  like. 

For  instance :  '*  FslstafT  was  a  very  what?"  "  The  man  we  spoke  of  went  where  ?" 
"  Botany  is  the  science  of  wliat  ?  "    "He  ascended  which  of  the  two  mountains  ?  " 

Another  rather  common  error  is  for  the  teacher,  either  froui  care- 
]e>ssness  or  from  not  having  thought  out  his  lesson  properly,  to  begin 
a  question  and  then  to  alter  the  wording,  it  may  be  several  times  :  e,g, 

"AVhat  is  the  function  of what  purpose  do  the  leaves  serve, 

of  what  use  are  they  to  the  plant  ? "  If  a  question  has  been  begun 
wrongly,  it  is  better  to  abandon  it  altogether  than  to  patch  and  alter 
it  until  the  children  are  confused. 

Sometimes  again  the  mistake  is  made  of  welding  into  one  two 
questions  which  ought  to  have  been  put  separately,  so  that  the 
children  are  in  doubt  as  to  which  to  answer  first,  and  hence  some 
say  one  thing  some  another. 
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"  What  part  of  apecch  is  tlie  word  mtUed,  which  word  does  It  teU  na  something 
about?"  "Who  won  the  batUe  of  Hasting,  was  it  really  fought  at  Hastings?" 
••Where  does  the  river  Thames  rise,  has  it  more  than  oncHOurce?"  are  instances, 
the  climax  of  absuitlity  being  reached  in  such  forms  as— "Who  dragged  wliom  round 
the  walls  of  what  city,  and  why?" 

(3)  Sufficiently  diffiaiU  to  nece$$itate  ^/ort.— Questions  which  may 
be  answered  without  any  exercise  of  mind  are  not  only  valueless,  but 
give  rise  to  bad  habits,  and  are  apt  to  delude  both  the  teacher  and 
the  children  as  to  the  amount  learned.  At  the  best  they  give  undue 
prominence  to  those  who  are  merely  smart  and  quick,  and  con- 
sequently discourage  the  thoughtful ;  while  they  are  almost  eertalB 
to  lead  to  TaBh  gneasiiifir,  carelesaneM,  InattenUon,  and  snperllciality. 
There  are  various  types  of  these  objectionable  questions. 

Jnju^me  cases  the  worthlessness  of  the  question  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  asks  for  information  which  has  been  given  as  a  statement 
the  moment  before  :  as,  "  The  Black  Forest  contains  a  great  many  fir- 
trees.  What  does  the  Black  Forest  contain  ?"  It  is  very  easy  for 
a  teacher  to  get  into  a  habit  of  using  these  "edio  qaeittona,"  as  they 
have  been  termed. 

Another  type  of  questions,  which  should  be  very  rarely  if  ever 
employed  in  teaching,  are  those  called  "  leadinff  questiona.''  These 
merely  ask  for  the  assent  of  the  pupil  to  something  said  by  the 
teacher,  or  in  some  way  or  other  suggest  what  is  required. 

The  clue  to  the  answer  may  be  conveyed  to  the  pupil  by  the  Itonn 
of  the  question,  by  the  empliasis  laid,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
upon  some  particular  word  or  phrase,  by  inflection  of  the  voioe,  or,  it 
may  be,  by  some  significant  gettnre,  or  the  expression  of  the  face.  It 
is  astonishing  how  quick  children  are  in  catching  any  suggestion  from 
one  they  know,  however  unintentional  it  may  !)€,  and  hence  they  may 
appear  to  answer  well  when  questioned  in  this  way  while  they  really 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject  about  which  they  are  being 
asked.  Apart  even  from  any  suggestion  whatever,  or  fault  in  the 
questioning,  they  will  answer  a  teacher  to  whom  they  are  accustomed 
nmch  more  readily  than  when  interrogated  by  a  person  whose  manner 
and  mode  of  questioning  are  quite  strange  to  them. 

8uch  questions  as-"  Bricks  arc  made  of  chiy,  ate  they  not  ?  "  "  Plants*  grow^  what 
iH  the  dllTerenrp  l>etwpen  a  plsnt  and  a  stone  ?  "  «•  Is  not  8nowd«»n  a  hijfh  niounUin  ? " 
••I>oe«  the  Ganges  enter  the  ocean  by  one  mouth  or  by  inany  ehaHfulsr  demand 
nothing  from  the  child  but  a  little  attentioiu 
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The  following  example  of  the  *'  aethoA  ef  iHMfijftMt  miaA  "  by  this  wrong  quMtioning 
is  given  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Page. 

**Charla,  iBauU.)  A  inan  being  asked  how  many  sheep  he  had,  said  that  he  had 
them  in  two  pastures ;  in  one  pasture  he  had  eight;  that  three-fourths  of  these-were 
Joat  one>tliixd  of  what  he  had  in  the  other.    How  many  were  there  in  the  other? 

"  reodker.  Well,  Charles,  you  must  first  get  one-fuurth  of  eight,  must  you  not? 

'*  Gftarle*.  Tee,  sir. 

*'  Teadur.  Well,  one-fourth  of  eight  is  two,  isn't  it? 

'*CkarU».  Tes,  sir ;  one-fourth  of  eight  is  two. 

'*  Teaektr,  Well,  then,  three-fourths  will  be  three  times  two,  won't  it? 

**CharUt.  Tes,  sir. 

"  reodker.  Well,  three  times  two  are  six,  eh  ? 

'*ChaHe»,  Yes,  sir, 

"  Tcadkcr.  Very  well,  (a  panse).  Now  the  book  says  that  this  six  is  just  one-third 
of  what  he  had  in  the  other  pasture,  don't  it? 

**Ckari€$,  Tes,  sir. 

**  Tcocfccr.  Then  if  six  is  one-third,  three-thirds  will  be  three  times  six,  won't  it? 

*'  CkarUs.  Tes,  sir. 

"  reoefcer.  And  three  thnes  six  are  eighteen,  ain't  it? 

**Ckarlu.  Tes,  sir. 

"  Teaeker.  Then  he  had  eighteen  sheep  in  the  other  iiasture,  had  he? 

**CJharic«.  Yes,  sir." 

It  k  customary  to  condemn  the  use  in  teaching  of  all  qutsUoni 
wlileli  FMiiiln  only  yoi  I  or  no  I  for  aniwer ;  but  this  general  con- 
demnation  is  too  sweeping.  Much  depends  upon  whether  the 
question  calls  for  a  decision  between  two  alternatives,  or  does  not ; 
the  real  point  is,  not  whether  the  answer  is  "  yes  "  or  "  no  **  but  whether 
the  question  appeals  to  the  child  in  a  useful  manner.  If,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case,  questions  of  this  kind  are  put  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  practically  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reply  expected, 
and  even  the  most  thoughtless  can  answer  them,  then  by  all  means 
they  should  be  avoided  by  the  teacher.  Many  cases,  however,  arise 
in  teaching,  where  a  question  may  only  demand  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  but  to 
decide  correctly  which  of  the  two  necessitates  an  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, and  it  may  be  a  difficult  one,  on  the  part  of  the  pupiL  There 
»i«em8  to  be  no  reason  why  such  questions  should  not  be  used,  if 
judiciously  employed,  and  if  guessing  is  discouraged  by  frequently 
following  up  the  reply  with  other  questions  respecting  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  answer  is  based. 

iomotlinofl  a  dlfflenlt  qnostion  of  tho  ^^yoa  or  no"  form  is  mod 
mmnHif  to  ftart  an  Inquiry,  or  to  direct  attention  to  and  oxolto  an 
latarost  In  tlio  nazt  point  to  be  oonsidervd.    The  confirmation  of 
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either  of  the  possible  replies  is  deferred  for  the  time,  and  the  matter 
decided  by  eliciting  the  facts  which  justify  the  one  conclusion  rather 
than  the  otiier,  or  by  an  appeal  to  experiment,  or  possibly  by  the 
association  of  both  these  plans.  For  instance,  the  teacher  may  have 
been  exphiining  about  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  all  directions,  and 
asks,  '*  If  I  fill  a  glass  full  of  water,  place  a  card  over  the  mouth  of 
the  glass  and  turn  it  upside  down,  will  the  water  run  out  ? "  He 
listens  to  the  expressions  of  opinion  but  does  not  definitely  accept 
either  one  view  or  the  other,  and  then  proceeds  to  question  those  who 
take  either  side  as  to  why  they  believe  themselves  to  be  correct  The 
children  being  now  thoroughly  interested  in  the  result,  and  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  experiment,  the  teacher  performs  it  and  settles  the 
]K)int.  In  this  way  the  experiment  is  nmch  more  clearly  understood 
and  remembered  than  if  the  result  had  lieen  merely  foretold  by  the 
teacher.  The  thoughtful  members  of  the  class  are  rewarded  by  the 
satisfaction  of  being  right,  and  the  rash  or  careless  are  taught  a  useful 
lesson  as  to  the  necessity  for  cautious  judgment,  while  both  are 
stimulated  to  further  effort. 

When  children  have  been  taught  certain  facts,  and  the  teacher 
needs  to  gattier  up  the  Ideas  raiildly  in  order  to  pass  to  tome  flutber 
tmtli,  the  occasional  use  of  ^^  yes  or  no  "  questions,  mixed  with  others 
of  easy  form,  is  often  justifiable  as  an  expeditious  method  of  luar- 
shalling  his  points  in  order  that  their  bearing  may  be  made  out  It 
is  not  thoughty  so  much  as  rapid  review,  which  is  here  wanted. 
Ordimu-y  questioning  would  be  too  slow,  while  the  plan  just  men- 
tioned is  often  to  be  preferred  to  direct  address  as  giving  more 
variety  and  brightness  to  the  work. 

iSomethini;  might  aImo  be  said  fur  the  occasiional  umc  uf  queHtiuns  demanding  *'  yen" 
or  "no"  with  infants,  where  much  encouraj^euient  is  often  necesMary  to  get  answers 
given  at  all,  and  these  ina»t  be  of  the  sitnpleiit  iNMaible  character. 

Allied  to  the  forms  discussed  above  are  the  qneillons  which  eontain 
their  own  answen,  and  simply  offer  a  choice  between  two  things, 
as—**  Is  iron  a  hard  or  a  soft  metal  ? "  "  Is  this  green  or  blue  t "  "  Is 
the  sun  a  hot  or  a  cold  body  ?"  As  a  rule,  questions  of  this  kind 
should  certainly  be  shunned;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they 
involve  no  intellectual  effort,  no  form  of  question  is  so  likely  to  lead 
io  ffUMsinff.    Even  if  nothing  in  the  question,  or  in  the  mode  of 
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putting  it,  Hiiogegts  what  is  wanted,  the  child  knows  he  will  be  able 
to  giTe  the  correct  answer  at  a  second  try,  at  most,  and  therefore 
makes  a  shot  at  it. 

It  19  often  amnning  to  watch  a  class  questioned  in  this  way.    The  moment  the 

tMcher  has  pronoanced  one  of  the  possible  replies  wrong,  out  go  the  hands  of  those 

on  the  watch  for  such  a  chance ;  and,  tiioagh  they  may  know  absolutely  nothing 

about  the  snl^ect,  they  plume  themselves  on  hiiTing  answered  the  question.    Where 

such  a  method  of  questioning  is  common  many  of  the  children  will  make  no  effort 

themselves,  and  watch  again  and  again  for  the  second  opportunity. 

r, 

(4)  Sneh  as  not  to  demand  answers  of  greater  length  or  hardness 
thtn  ehUdren  can  be  expedited  to  give. — It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  teachers,  who  know  little  of  children  and  are  unable  to  look  at 
things  from  their  point  of  view,  asking  questions  which  are  far 
beyond  the  powers  of  those  interrogated,  and  at  times  even  such  as 
would  tax  the  powers  of  a  trained  mind  to  answer  correctly.  The 
difficulty  to  the  pupil  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

In  MDM  Initanoei  tlie  queatkm  indndefl  lo  arach  as  eomidetely  to 
IwwUdtr  tlM  oblld,  even  when  the  details  are  within  his  knowledge, 
and  he  would  be  able  to  give  them  correctly  if  asked  for  one  at  a 
time.  He  u  unable  to  frame  properly  so  long  a  statement  as  is 
required ;  he  finds  great  difficulty  even  in  discovering  where  to 
begin,  and  being  unable  to  think  continuously  without  help  he  is 
pretty  certain  to  give  a  very  incomplete  reply,  or  to  flounder  his  way 
through  a  sentence  or  two  and  break  down. 

**  How  is  a  glacier  formed  ? **  "  Why  docs  a  stick  appear  bent  in  water?  "  "  What 
becomes  of  a  shower  of  rain?"  "What  occurred  when  Gvsar  came  to  Britain?" 
"What  were  the  circumstances  in  which  William  the  Conqueror  met  his  death?" 
are  examples  of  this  kind  of  question. 

Sometimes  the  mistake  is  made  of  aaking  for  infotmation  wMoh  tlie 
eUUrm  eaanot  reaaonaUy  be  expected  to  give.  In  many  cases  of 
this  kind  the  facts  asked  for  are  such  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  lesson 
to  teach  ;  and,  although  they  have  not  been  touched  upon  in  any  way 
by  the  teacher,  he  puts  the  questions  in  the  hope  of  their  being 
answered  frx>m  previous  knowledge.  He  is  misled  by  taking  his  own 
past  experience  for  that  of  the  children,  and  fails  to  see  that  what  may 
have  been  for  a  long  time  perfectly  fiuuiliar  to  him,  or  brought  under 
his  notice  almost  daily,  may,  from  the  different  character  of  their 
surroundings,  be  quite   unknown  to    them.    Not  only  are    such 
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questions  useless,  but,  if  at  all  frequent,  tbe  fidlnre  to  i 

tends  te  nlax  effort  and  to  dlBoonrage  tlie  etaildren,  while  the  long 

pauses  which  are  likely  to  occur  take  all  the  spirit  out  of  the  lesson. 

It  Is  eafly  to  fall  into  the  error  dmcribeil  In  the  ca»e  of  tonu  sot  gmmSkf  evrmi; 
bnt  common  enough  In  certain  distrletH.  The  following  actually  occurred.  A  tearher 
waa  giving  a  lesson  on  the  Manv/actv  re  of  a  Tea-rup  and  Savrer,  and  after  describing  the 
various  materials  and  the  way  In  which  they  are  ground  and  mixed,  he  said,  "  Now  what 
Is  the  white  liqnld  made  of  all  these  things  called?  "  As  no  hand  was  raised  be  pro- 
ceeded, "  Well,  snrely  some  of  you  can  tell  me  that ;  what  is  the  liqnld  called  ? 
Come,  dq  think.**  Perhaps,  in  the  district  from  which  the  teacher  came,  most  boys 
would  have  ))een  able  to  give  the  reply,  but  no  amount  of  thought  would  have  enabled 
those  In  fh>nt  of  him  to  do  so. 

Another  rather  common  ease  of  demanding  too  mneh  finom  the  imiril 
is  asking  questions  wbicli  call  upon  him  to  give  a  definition,  when 
nothing  in  the  lesson  has  led  up  to  it  It  may  seem  an  easy  thing  to 
answer  such  questions  as  "What  is  an  animal?"  "What  is  salt?" 
"  What  is  a  plant  ? "  and  so  on.  No  doubt  the  child  knows  the  things 
when  he  sees  them,  but  to  give  an  adequate  answer  in  cases  like 
these  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  He  has  not  only  to  settle 
upon  the  necessary  distinguishing  characteristics,  but  also  to  find  the 
words  whereby  to  express  them  in  a  neat  and  correct  form  ;  and  thin 
he  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  do  until  he  has  been  prepared  for  it 
by  the  foregoing  teaching.  Even  then  it  is  generally  better  to  direct 
attention  to  each  point  in  turn  by  a  $eries  of  questions,  and  to  work  up 
to  the  complete  statement  as  the  final  step.  When  a  child  is  asked 
point  blank  for  a  definition  he  has  Aot  been  taught,  all  he  generally 
does  is  to  give  some  obvious  quality  and  omit  the  rest,  or  to  mention 
an  instance  or  an  illustnition.  For  example,  a  child  asked  "  WTiat  is 
sin?**  is  pretty  certain  to  give  some  such  reply  as  " stealing,"  "using 
bad  language,"  "  tilling  a  lie,"  "  l)eing  cruel,"  etc. 

If,  when  the  teacher  Is  about  to  ask  for  a  definition,  he  would  think 
what  answer  he  himself  would  give,  the  question  would  probably  be 
at  once  changed  in  form,  or  broken  up  into  several ;  and,  at  least,  he 
would  be  saved  from  looking  upon  the  children  sa  stupid  on  aoooant 
of  their  faulty  replies.  Even  where  the  definition  is  correctly  ap- 
proached, very  unnecessary  anxiety  is  often  shown  to  set  forth  simple 
things  in  a  cut-and-dried  formnla,  when  really  all  that  the  child  needs 
is  clear  ideas. 
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The  story  is  told  Uiftt  a  gentlemsn  once  asked  a  daas,  "  Wbnt  is  a  window  ?"  anil, 
after  r^ecting  such  answers  as,  "A  hole  in  the  wall  to  let  in  the  light,"  complaintd 
of  the  want  of  intelligence  shown  by  the  children.  On  being  reque8tc<l  to  give  the 
rei^y  he  expected,  he  hesitated,  and  then  said:  "A  window  is  an  aperture.  .  .  . 
Everybody  knows  what  a  window  la."  Exactly,  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  ran 
express  such  knowledge  properly  in  words. 

In  dMltag  with  yonng  ebildrtn  tbe  mlittalwi  Is  BometlmM  made  of 
addng  «iiiMtioiii  wldeh  demand  tbat  a  prooeei  of  reaioninff  sbaU  be 
gone  tturoncli  before  the  answer  can  be  arrived  at.  Until  the  child's 
mind  has  been  sufficiently  developed  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  give 
such  a  reply  as  is  needed.  He  has  first  to  be  taught  how  to  reason 
by  placing  before  him  two  familiar  things,  directing  attention  to  each 
in  turn,  then  taking  them  in  connection,  and  finally  establishing  a 
relation  between  thenu  Questions  are  here  of  the  greatest  use,  but 
they  most  be  of  the  simplest  description  ;  and  even  when  these  early 
exercises  can  be  mana^^ed  with  some  success,  a  conclusion  should  be 
reached  through  a  wrUs  of  questions,  not  demanded  as  a  single  effort 
until  the  child  can  reason  readily  for  himself. 

Some  teachers  are  very  fond  of  aakini:  a  tlmplo  qnestion  reqnirlnir 
a  dadilon,  and  then  fbUowlng  it  np  with — Wliy  T  This  is  in  many 
cases  a  more  difficult  exercise  than  is  commonly  recognised,  and  needs 
to  be  used  with  a  good  deal  of  discrimination.  It  may  often  be 
profitably  employed  in  the  case  of  elder  children ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  to  give  rea<K)n8  for  a  conclusion  is  generally  more 
difficult  than  to  arrive  at  a  correct  inference,  and  that  consequently 
the  question  Whyl  should  be  sparingly  used  with  little  ones.  A 
child  will  often,  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  judgment,  arrive  at  the  right 
amnver,  when  he  is  quite  unable  to  go  back  and  state  the  grounds 
npon  which  he  has  based  his  reph% 

Oocaaional  qneations  teyond  the  power  of  the  majority  of  the  childxoa 
nay  be  need  with  advantage,  in  order  to  give  the  brighter  members 
of  the  class  a  chance  of  putting  out  their  strength,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  growing  listless  and  inattentive.  Care  must  be  exercised, 
however,  not  to  take  up  too  much  time  with  the  answers  to  such 
questions. 

Sometimes,  too,  a  hard  qneitlon  at  the  eloee  of  a  Itnoa  may  be  left 
for  the  ehUdnm  to  pondor  oror  and  try  to  find  out  the  aoawer  for 
themselvea.  The  point  may  easily  be  taken  up  again  when  the  next 
lesson  of  the  kind  is  given. 
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(5)  Varied  in  form  and  diffinilty. — The  teacher  should  be  careful 
not  to  cast  all  hLs  questions  in  the  same  mould  or  even  to  confine 
them  to  certain  set  patterns.  Children  soon  become  accustomed  to  a 
particular  form  of  questioning,  and  this  leads  them  to  answer  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  mechanically ;  while  the  work  under  such  circumstances 
is  liable  to  grow  tedious  and  uninteresting  from  the  want  of  relief. 
Besides,  to  frame  all  questions  according  to  a  few  fixed  models,  no 
matter  how  correct  these  may  be,  shows  such  poverty  of  resource  and 
want  of  skill  in  the  use  of  language  as  seriously  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  teaching. 

The  words  used  in  putting  a  question  upon  a  fact  should  not^  a.*^  a 
lule,  be  those  which  have  been  used  in  teaching  it 

Want  of  Tariatj  in  tlie  queitlonliiff  is  pretty  otrtaln  to  lead  to  a 
similar  defect  in  the  answering,  and  the  pupil  loses  the  benefit  which 
comes  from  repeatedly  having  to  express  hU  knowledge  in  some  new 
way.  Even  when  the  same  fact  has  to  be  asked  for  several  times  during; 
the  course  of  a  lesson — as  occurs  again  and  again  in  practice — it  is  a 
mistake  to  use  the  same  words  on  each  occasion  ;  for  when  the  child 
recognises  that  the  question  has  been  previously  put  he  turns  his 
mind  back  to  find  the  answer  he  gave  before,  whereas  a  new  setting 
of  the  question  would  have  led  to  an  indei>endent  effort  to  find  the 
right  idea. 

When,  again,  a  preiiarad  passage  from  a  book  has  to  be  examined 
upon,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  ideas. or  contained  facts  is  alone 
important,  the  words  of  the  text  should  he  avoided  in  tnxoAng  the 
qnestlons,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the  child  should  also  be  induced 
to  express  the  answers  in  his  own  way.  l^nless  this  is  done  the 
teacher  cannot  be  certain  that  the  child  hnow» ;  he  may  give  the 
correct  answer  so  far  as  word^  are  concerned,  but  have  no  correspond- 
ing ideani. 

The  wise  teacher  will  vary  the  form  and  wording  of  his  qnestioas 
as  much  as  possible  ;  and  if  at  first  he  finds  himself  unable  to  accom- 
plish all  he  could  wish  in  this  matter,  a  little  esimest  practice  w^ill 
soon  remove  most  of  the  difficulty.  More  teachers  fail  in  this  and 
in  other  respects  from  not  knowing  what  to  aim  at,  or  from  not 
taking  sufficient  pains  to  learn,  than  from  any  lack  of  aUlity. 

In  tmploylBff  questions  for  secorlng  the  repetittoB  of  some  im- 
portant point,  it  is  often  necessary  to  transform  a  qnastlon  again 
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ud  again  that  the  matter  niay  be  looked  at  from  all  m\en,  although, 
really,  the  information  involved  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

Thus,  sapposing  th«  children  to  have  been  taught  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
under  ordinary  conditions  is  about  15  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  fact  may  be  fixed 
directly  by  having  the  statement  repeated  several  times,  or  better,  by  qnostioninp; 
minewhat  as  follows :  **  Wliat  is  the  amount  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  «n  a 
square  inch?"  "Of  what  did  we  say  15  lbs.  was  a  measure?"  "  If  I  take  a  sqiisre 
inch  of  the  surfitce  of  this  table  what  is  the  weight  of  the  air  upon  it?"  "  What  does 
15  lln.  per  square  inch  represent  with  respect  to  the  atmosphere?" 

With  Tory  yonnff  ddldren  tliia  repeated  aaUnflr  for  infomiation  in 
a  dmaffed  form  is  often  moat  valuable ;  the  reiteration  not  only 
deepens  the  impression  made,  and  so  strengthens  remembrance,  but 
helps  to  secure  th^t  the  pupils  understand  the  fact  brought  forward, 
by  giving;  them  time  to  completely  realise  what  it  means. 

The  following  Is  a  very  simple  instance :  "  Wliat  was  the  name  of  Abraham's  son  ?" 
"Who  was  Isaac's  father?"  "What  relation  was  Isaac  to  Abraham?"  "What 
relation  was  Abraham  to  Isasc?" 

In  eL»s-teaching  it  is  not  possible  to  make  every  question  suitable 
for  every  child,  as  though  he  alone  had  to  be  considered  ;  but,  in  any 
continuous  use  of  questions,  they  should  be  so  varied  in  difflcnitj 
that,  while  the  larger  number  of  them  ought  certainly  to  afford  useful 
exercise  for  the  average  members  of  the  class,  others  are  calculated 
more  particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  duller  or  of  the  brighter 
children. 

As  t4)  whether  the  questioning  is  to  ]>e  considered  difficult  or  not 
will  depend  upon  the  circumstances.  It  is  a  relative  matter,  not  an 
absolute  one.  The  ebief  oonsidenitiona  to  he  kept  in  mind  in 
estimating  the  difflculty  of  qneationa  are  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  experience,  knowledge,  and  power  of  apprehension  of  the 
children. 

(6)  The  mode  in  which  the  questions  are  worded. 

(r)  The  nature  of  the  mental  exercise  involved  in  giving  the 
answers — e,g,  observation,  recollection,  judgment,  reasoning. 

(d)  The  extent  to  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  child  can  express 

his  thoughts  fluently  in  suitable  language. 

(e)  The  strangeness  or  otherwise  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  tenns 

employed  in  connection  with  it. 
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(/)  The  way  in  which  the  questions  are  connected  in  series,  the 
difficulty  of  thinking  being  lessened  where  each  question 
leads  the  mind  in  the  direction  of  the  next. 

(g)  The  state  of  the  class — that  is,  whether  the  children  are  fresh 
to  their  work,  or  tired  owing  to  previous  exercises,  physical 
conditions,  or  any  other  cause, 

(6)  Connected  in  series. — The  value  of  connecting  information  and 
of  associating  ideas  of  a  like  kind — of  packing  them  away  as  it  were 
in  the  right  place  in  the  mind — has  been  touched  upon  already.  To 
fjntrauLtlM  knowladir*  in  this  way  for  the  elilld,  and  link  together 
IndiTldnal  itoma  of  information  so  that  thoy  Iuito  a  oomUned 
meaning,  is  a  mattor  of  the  moat  lital  Impoitanoe  in  teaching,  and 
to  secure  its  accomplishment  no  device  may  be  more  beneficially  and 
successfully  employed  than  questioning. 

It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  how  much  depends  upon  the 
proper  eequenoe  and  connection  of  the  qnesttona,  and  to  recognise 
that,  in  putting  them,  care  should  be  always  taken  to  keep  to  some 
distinct  line  of  thought.  Each  question  should  be  based  upon,  or  at 
least  related  to,  the  preceding  answer,  so  that  not  only  may  the  child 
be  assisted  in  associating  properly  the  various  points  brought  before 
him,  but,  by  having  his  attention  turned  in  a  definite  direction,  he 
may  the  more  readily  pass  from  what  he  has  already  acquired  to  that 
which  he  has  yet  to  learn. 

HamMIng  or  disjointed  qoMtloning  prevents  continuoiia  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  and  often  leaves  him  confounded,  not  because 
the  question  is  beyond  his  power  or  knowledge,  if  it  had  been 
properly  led  up  to,  but  on  account  of  the  broken  and  zigzag  course 
pursued  by  the  teacher. 

Some  teachers  have  a  most  unfortunate  method  of  trying  to  avoid  a  pause,  if  the 
next  point  does  not  occur  to  them,  or  tliey  are  at  a  loss  for  a  word.  This  is  to  ask 
a  question  abruptly  about  something  dealt  with  earlier  in  the  lesson,  so  that,  while 
the  children  are  expecting  to  go  forward,  tliey  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  turn  tlieir 
att«ntion  to  some  matter  completely  dissociated  trmn  that  under  consideration. 

Examination  qneetione  are  naturally  more  diaonniye  than  thoae 
need  during  the  teaching ;  but  even  here  there  should  be  a  definite 
order  in  which  the  points  are  again  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
child,  and  the  questions  must  be  kept  within  the  ^ve^  ^v^red  by 
the  previous  teftching. 
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Tte  Btepa  firom  ona  qnettioii  to  aaotliAr  must  bt  raoh  as  tlie 
«Uldm  can  tak» ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be  on  the 
watch  at  all  points  that  he  may  make  sure  he  is  being  intelligently 
followed.  Unless  he  is  cautious  in  this  respect  the  ooniiMtlo&  iMtiWMii 
tha  idMw  ia  Ukaiy  to  exiit  only  in  hla  own  mind,  and  while  the 
quesitions  may  appear  to  him  to  be  consecutive  and  fitly  framed  to 
develop  the  lesson,  the  pupils,  unable  to  take  such  long  leaps,  may  be 
in  a  state  of  perplexity  so  far  as  any  rektionship  between  the  various 
facts  is  concerned.  In  such  circumstances  the  teacher  is  very  liable  to 
credit  to  the  stupidity  of  the  children,  rather  than  to  the  imperfection 
of  his  own  questioning,  their  failure  to  grasp  what  is  being  taught 

(7)  Fut  in  an  engaging  way. — The  success  with  which  questioning 
is  conducted  so  as  to  be  made  attractive  to  children  depends  very 
much  upon  the  way  in  which  the  questions  are  asked.  Few  influences 
are  more  stimulative  to  children  than  a  cheerful,  appreciative,  and 
sympathetic  manner  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  questioning.  The  exercise  should  be,  as  far  as  pooslhle, 
mn  a  i^loaaaBt  animated  conversation,  and  entirely  free  from  the 
sUff  fcMrmalism  whieh  sometimes  characterises  it.  Vivacity  and 
jdeasantness  put  the  pupils  on  good  terms  with  their  work,  arouse  in 
them  a  desire  to  do  their  best,  and  prevent  their  flagging  or  becoming 
wearied  of  answering  so  soon  as  they  otherwise  would. 

Any  means  which  will  give  zest  and  animation  to  the  questioning, 
and  banish  drowsiness  and  indisposition  to  effort,  is  worth  considera* 
tion;  but  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  must  not  put  on  a  melo- 
dramatic air  and  act  his  part  The  more  perfectly  easy  and  natural 
he  ia  the  better.  Some  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  being  fnaiy 
aad  Iwiatling,  which  is  tiresome  and  disconcerting ;  others  of  being 
■tilted  and  maclatorial,  which  is  chilling  and  depressing;  a  few  of 
being  too  exacting,  and  correcting  mistakes  in  a  harsh  snappish  way, 
which  renders  the  children  afraid  to  answer,  and  eventually  silencea 
them. 

QneatUma  shonld  be  asked  in  a  brisk  spirited  way,  wltbout  besita- 
tiflB,  Imt  at  tbe  same  time  wltbont  bnrry.  If  clearly  given,  they 
should  not  be  repeated  again  and  again,  as  is  often  done,  in  the 
teacher's  anxiety  to  obtain  answers  quickly.  This  repetition  of  the 
question,  frequently  with  the  added  behest  to  think,  defeats  its  own 
purpose,  and  so  far  from  assisting  the  child,  simply  embarrasses  him, 
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To  put  the  questions  in  a  slow,  dull,  or  drawling  way,  as  though 
the  teacher  himself  found  the  work  tedious,  and,  it  may  be,  with  long 
pauses  while  he  considers  what  he  shall  ask  next,  naturally  damps 
out  interest  in  answering,  and  rapidly  leads  to  weariness  and  in- 
attention. 

The  tone  of  yoiot  ahonld  Im  bright  and  eneonraglnff,  and  the  words 
should  be  given  with  sufficient  deliberation  and  force  for  every  child 
to  hear  with  ease.  When  very  considerable  effort  is  necessary  to 
catch  the  words  of  the  question,  this  is  so  much  energy  withdrawn 
from  the  answering. 

(8)  Well  dutribut^d  aver  bath  th^  l^Mon  and  the  dim. — The  em- 
ployment of  questioning  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  method 
should  not  be  used  so  exclusively  and  persistently  as  to  weary  the 
children  by  the  monotony  of  the  exercise ;  but,  this  being  kept  in 
mind,  questions  may  with  advantage  be  introduced  at  any  point,  and 
into  any  subject  where  they  can  be  made  to  accomplish  effectively 
and  quickly  what  is  required.  Questioning  should  be  so  woven  into 
the  teaching  that,  while  continually  employed  as  an  auxiliary  to  other 
devices,  its  more  deliberate  and  specific  use  as  a  distinct  method  should 
be  judiciously  distributed  over  the  lesson. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  nothing  should  be  told  to  a  child  which 
it  is  possible  for  him,  with  the  aid  of  que.stioning,  to  discover. 
This  is  an  over-statement  of  the  case  which  is  calculateil  to  do  more 
harm  than  good,  and  to  destroy  that  faith  in  the  value  of  the  device 
properly  employed  which  every  teacher  should  have.  Where  the 
discovery  cannot  be  made  without  unreasonable  difficulty,  or  an 
extravi^nt  expenditure  of  time,  questioning  should  be  abandoned 
for  some  method  less  exacting  and  more  direct.  The  point  for 
consideration  is  not  whether  the  information  can  be  arrived  at  by 
the  greatest  exercise  of  ingenuity,  and  after  a  large  number  of 
attempts,  but  whether  questioning  is  the  best  means,  all  things 
considered,  for  fixing  the  facts  with  certainty  and  intelligence  in  the 
minds  of  the  children. 

The  best  goneral  way  of  asking  a  queation  is  to  address  the  whole 
class,  on  the  imderstanding  that  all  who  can  answer  are  to  hold  up 
one  hand,  and  then  to  select  one  or  more  pupils  to  give  the  reply. 
Much  good  judgment  may  be  shown  in  the  way  this  selection  is 
made.     If  the  question  is  an  easy  one,  it  may  well  l)e  answered  by 
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the  less  able  members  of  the  class ;  but  if  it  is  fairly  difficult  it  is, 
as  a  rule^  better  to  allow  some  child  to  answer  who  may  reasomibly 
be  expected  to  do  so  correctly.  Those,  however,  who  show  any  sign 
of  inattention  should  be  frequently  challenged,  and  in  some  cases 
called  upon  to  repeat  the  question.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the 
lesson  ^  going,"  and  to  secure  that  every  child  shall  be  on  the  alert 
by  giving  him  his  due  share  in  the  work.  Each  one  should  feel  that 
he  b  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment,  and  that  directly  he 
beginii  to  gaze  about,  or  in  any  way  to  show  that  he  is  not  properly 
attending  to  what  is  being  said,  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  chosen  by 
the  teacher  to  give  an  answer.  The  stolid  look  and  the  dull  eye  soon 
betray  to  the  watchful  teacher  when  the  child  is  not  learning. 

The  greater  ease  and  quickness  with  which  answers  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  brighter  children  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  teacher 
to  overlook  the  duller  and  more  ignorant  ones  during  questioning. 
Ue  should  bear  this  carefully  in  mind,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
receive  their  full  share  of  attention  ;  but,  in  his  anxiety  to  do  the  best 
that  is  possible  for  such  children,  he  must  not  fall  into  the  opposite 
error  of  directing  to  them  a  greater  proportion  of  the  questions  than 
is  their  due,  and  so  of  neglecting  the  needs  of  those  who  are  able  to 
move  more  rapidly.  Very  occasionally,  and  in  special  circumstances, 
it  is  a  good  plan,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  to  go  round  the  class  with  a 
series  of  questions,  calling  upon  each  boy  in  turn  to  answer  one ;  this 
plan,  however,  should  not  be  generally  adopted. 

If  inroperly  treated  children  are  easily  interested,  and  soon  become 
inquisitive  about  any  subject  which  is  made  attractive  to  them. 
AVhen  quite  at  their  ease,  and  in  sympathy  v/ith  the  teacher,  it  is 
therefore  perfectly  natural  for  them  to  ask  questions ;  so  much  so 
that  a  child  has  been  called  "  an  animated  interrogation  point."  This 
qvMtioniiig  of  the  teacher  by  the  ohildren,  if  kept  withiu  proper 
Umitt»,  is  a  thing  to  be  distinctly  encouraged,  especially  with  little 
ones  ;  and  if  manageil  at  all  skilfully  will  not  only  banish  all  idea  of 
lesson  drudgery  from  the  minds  of  the  children,  but  also  afford  the 
teacher  just  the  opportunities  he  wants  for  putting  his  own  questions 
in  return.  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  by  a  series  of  well-directed 
<iaestions  the  child  may  be  made,  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  to  find 
the  answer  to  his  own  question.  Any  honest  seeking  for  further 
information,  or  statement  of  a  real  difficulty,  should  be  listened  to 
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patiently,  and  answered  in  the  most  fitting  way  which  the  teacher's 
knowledge  and  the  circumstances  ellow.  A  little  management  on  his 
part  will  soon  ensure  that  the  questions  asked  are  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  are  not  put  merely  for  the  sake  of 
asking.  Any  inquiry  which  is  useful  in  itself  but  which  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  lesson  may,  if  more  than  a  word  or  two  are 
required,  be  easily  answered  at  some  more  suitable  opportunity. 

Someilmei  It  is  uaeflO,  ai  a  relief  from  routine  work,  to  allow 
childm  to  qneation  one  another.  One  l)oy  stands  up  and  the  others 
ask  him  any  question  they  please  on  the  lesson,  or  the  subject 
selected,  the  teacher  indicating  the  order  in  which  this  is  to  be  done. 
Directly  the  one  questioned  fails  to  reply  correctly,  the  questioner, 
after  giving  the  right  answer,  takes  his  place,  until  he  in  turn  is 
deposed,  and  so  on.  Children  in  such  circumstimces  often  display 
great  acuteness  and  ingenuity  in  framing  questions,  and  the  exercise 
affords  a  useful  training  in  smartness  and  readiness  of  reply  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  encourages  confidence  and  independence  of  view. 
It  almost  always  excites  the  keenest  interest,  and  the  children  are 
generally  refreshed  by  it ;  the  questioning,  however,  is  naturally  of 
too  desultory  a  character  to  be  employed  otherwise  than  as  a 
relaxation. 

III.  The  Qualities  and  Treatment  of  Answers.— If  the  child 
is  to  gain  all  the  benefit  which  should  result  from  his  being  questioned 
correctly  it  is  quite  as  Important  for  tlie  teacher  to  attend  to  the 
anawert  given  aa  to  tlio  mode  of  qneitloning.  This  is  not  always 
recognised,  at  least  in  practice,  the  teacher  apparently  feeling  that  if 
the  question  has  been  properly  put  the  faultiness  of  the  replies  is 
entirely  due  to  the  children.  The  nature,  however,  of  the  answering 
will  be  pretty  much  what  the  teacher  makes  it ;  and  not  only  will  it 
be  impossible  often  for  him  to  frame  his  questions  in  the  mast  suit- 
able way  unless  the  answers  are  properly  considered,  but  neglect  on 
his  part  in  this  matter  will  tell  most  prejudicially  u|X)n  the  intellectual 
Iiabits  and  training  of  the  children.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  see 
that  no  carelessness  is  ever  passed  over,  and  that  the  teacher  will  not 
rest  content  with  anything  less  than  the  best  they  can  give,  they 
naturally  soon  learn  to  answer,  at  least  passably,  in  the  way  required. 
^^IMftloning  and  anawerinc  act  and  react  upon  on*  another,  and 
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neitlier  is  likely  to  be  what  it  should  be  when  the  teacher  is  content 
with  a  low  standard  in  the  other. 

(1)  Qtutliiiet  of  good  answering.  The  chief  things  to  be  aimed  at 
in  good  answering  are,  fiist^  TMdlnMS  in  flndlag  the  right  Ideas,  and, 
second,  aptness  in  patting  tliem  Into  the  best  form  of  words  whereby 
they  may  be  made  clear  to  others.  In  very  many  cases  it  is  evident 
that  the  child  knows  what  is  asked  of  him,  but  is  unable,  irom  the 
limited  nature  of  his  vocabulary  and  his  defective  experience  in  the 
use  of  words,  to  state  exactly  what  he  means.  To  answer  a  question 
well  in  all  respects  is  often  far  from  an  easy  matter  ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  even  with  the  most  careful  handling,  that  all  the  answers 
of  children  can  be  made  to  come  up  to  a  theoretically  satisfactory 
standard.  Much,  nevertheless,  may  be  done  in  this  respect  if  the 
teacher  is  alive  to  what  should  be  required,  and  gives  in  a  kindly  and 
judicious  manner  such  help  as  is  needed. 

The  way  in  which  the  teacher  deals  with  the  answers  given  wiU,  if 
he  adopts  the  right  course,  soon  make  evident  to  the  children  what 
they  should  aim  at^  and  will  encourage  them  to  take  pains  in 
stating  properly  what  they  know. 

Good  answers  shonld  be : — 

(a)  Bzaet  as  fiur  as  tliey  go — showing  that  the  pupil  recognises  the 
point  of  the  question,  and  endeavours  to  give  clearly  and  precisely 
what  he  believes  to  be  wanted.  Truth  and  error  are  often  strangely 
mixed  in  the  answers  of  children,  but  if  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which 
is  which,  such  replies  are  easily  ^ealt  with.  The  greater  difficulty, 
however,  is  the  haziness  of  conception,  and  consequent  vagueness  of 
answering,  which  results  from  half-formed  ideas  and  leaves  it 
uncertain  to  what  extent  the  child  is  right  or  wrong  in  what  he  says. 
This  indefiniteness  the  teacher  should  do  his  best  to  banish. 

{h)  Complete.  The  answer  should  be  expressed  with  sufficient  ful- 
ness to  be  intelligible  to  the  class,  and  should  give  all  that  the  question 
asks,  but  nothing  else.  Unless  the  teacher  is  heedfid  in  this  matter, 
the  child,  either  from  indolence  or  carelessness,  will  in  many  cases 
merely  hint  at  the  reply  instead  of  stating  it,  flinging  in  a  word  or 
two  and  leaving  the  rest  to  be  imagined.  It  may  be  evident  that 
his  knowledge  is  not  at  fault ;  that  is  not  enough,  he  must  be  made 
to  state  what  he  has  to  say  with  as  much  completeness  as  bo  is 
capable  of. 
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Partial  answert,  if  correct  as  far  as  they  go  and  properly  expressed, 
have  frequently  to  be  accepted ;  and  in  such  cases  the  missing 
information  should  be  supplied  by  other  pupils  until  the  complete 
statement  is  arrived  at  But^  generally  speaking,  when  this  has 
been  done,  the  pupil  first  called  upon  should  be  made  to  give  the 
full  reply. 

It  is  sometimM  urged  tliat  all  answert  ilioiild  bt  gentancM,  single 
words  or  short  phrases  not  being  allowed.  In  answering  questions  in 
writing  this  no  doubt  should  be  adhered  to,  but  whether  it  is  wise  to 
insist  upon  it  in  tecLching  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  questions.  There  are,  of  course,  many  cases — more  particularly 
with  elder  children,  and  where  thought  is  appealed  to  rather  than 
memory — in  which  nothing  short  of  a  complete  reply  should  l>e 
accepted ;  but  to  compel  children  always  to  give  answers  so  expressed 
us  to  be  intelligible  without  the  question,  es|)ecially  where  the  object 
is  merely  to  test  the  remembrance  of  certain  facts,  would  destroy 
the  spirit  of  the  exercbe  and  render  it  slow,  formal,  and  tedious. 
Good  as  the  discipline  referred  to  may  be  in  the  abstract,  practical 
needs  here  often  outweigh  theoretical  considerations,  and  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  should  be  adhered  to  in  the  matter.  After  all  it  is  really 
a  question  of  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

(c)  GorrMtly,  eonoisely,  and  simply  ezpreiMd.  When  answering  16 
properly  managed  it  is  not  only  a  training  in  exactness  of  thought, 
but  also  affords  valuable  exercise  in  the  use  of  language  ;  and  further, 
gives  children  confidence  and  ease  in  putting  their  thoughts  before 
others.  What  is  required  should  be  stated  directly,  in  gramtuatictdly 
correct  form,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  substance  of  the  reply  may 
be  readily  grasped  by  all  the  members  of  the  class.  Gleaniess  of 
meaning  and  neatness  of  expression  are  features  In  answering  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  secure.  And  this 
not  so  much  from  the  increased  excellence  of  the  answer — though 
that  is  an  important  thing  in  itself— as  from  the  thought  and  judg- 
ment which  the  qualities  just  mentioned  involve  before  the  reply  cun 
be  fully  given. 

Of  course  when  testing  questions  are  used  more  especially  fur  the 
purpose  of  recapitulation,  the  answers  should  be  known,  and,  as  they 
usually  demand  only  few  words,  rapidity  of  reply  in  most  cases  may 
be  reasonably  expected ;  but,  in  answering  more  difficult  questions. 
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if  the  child  is  to  be  thoughtful,  and  consider  how  best  he  may  put 
into  words  what  he  has  to  say,  he  must  not  be  hurried  or  distracted 
by  his  surroundings.  Hnny  Um  at  tbe  root  of  many  defects  is 
leanini^;  and  to  It  tlie  blunders  and  tadlj  ezproMed  repllM  of 
chUdzea  are  due  in  a  flar  larger  measure  than  is  commomly  realised. 
It  is  one  of  the  defects  of  class  questioning  that  the  competitive 
element — useful  as  it  is  in  other  ways — tends  to  encourage  hasty 
answering.  The  pupil,  naturally  eager  not  to  be  behind  his  neigh- 
bours, does  not  give  himaelf  time  to  be  certain  and  exact ;  and 
oonaequently  his  answers,  even  when  within  his  knowledge  and  power^ 
are  very  apt  to  be  rambling  and  clumsy,  if  not  unintelligible. 

For  llM  teaclier  to  pause  looff  enougb  iMfore  aooeptinff  a  reply  to 
give  ttme  for  thought  is  naeftil;  but  this  only  partially  meets  the 
case,  for  the  child,  constrained  by  seeing  other  hands  go  up,  puts  out 
his  own  the  moment  anything  like  an  answer  occurs  to  him  ;  and  no 
matter  how  much  time  is  given  after  this,  his  attention  is  fixed  \\\Hm 
the  teacher,  and  he  does  not  reconsider  or  try  to  amend  his  first 
rottf^  draft  of  a  reply.  Something  may  also  be  efiected  in  the  way 
of  cure  by  commending  deserving  answers  from  the  more  steady 
and  cautious  children,  and  by  refusing  to  accept  ill-considered  and 
badly-worded  replies.  These  the  answerers  may  well  be  compelled 
to  re-express,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  unduly  delaying  the 
teaching. 

Wmpliclty  of  wording  ia  a  thing  to  he  distinctly  encouraged. 
^^ometimes  from  love  of  display,  a  pupil  will  use  big  words  or  pre- 
tentious phrases,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  he  very  imperfectly  under- 
i^tands.  Such  atteuipts  should  meet  with  no  favour  from  the  teacher, 
and  occasionally  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  how  much  better  the 
answer  would  have  been  if  given  in  a  simpler  fonii. 

Children  have  to  take  in  infonuation  through  the  teacher's  words  ; 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  give  it  back  again  in  their  own.  The 
re-ezpression  of  information  in  their  own  terms  is  the  best  test  of 
nnderaUading,  and  often  throws  light  upon  the  way  in  which  they 
most  naturally  regard  things.  Except  where  the  wojrd-forui  is  im- 
portant— as  in  a  quotation,  definition,  or  the  statement  of  a  scientific 
law— the  child  should  feel,  from  the  way  in  which  the  teacher  accepts 
the  answers,  that  originality  of  wording  is  looked  upon  by  him  as  au 
additional  excellence  to  correctness  of  idea. 
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(d)  Prompt.  The  rapidity  with  which  answers  should  be  accepted, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  questions. 
So  long  as  the  replies  are  satisfactory,  the  more  promptly  they  are 
given  the  better.  Bmartnma  and  interest  generally  go  together  and 
Btimnlate  the  child  to  farther  effort  The  welfare  of  the  class  as  a 
whole,  however,  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  quickness  of  a  few. 
Reasonable  time  most  he  given  for  the  children  to  collect  their  ideas 
and  put  them  in  order;  but,  this  being  granted,  there  must  be  no 
sluggishness  or  loitering  in  giving  th^  answer,  no  bungling  hesitation 
and  hazarding  of  guesses,  and  no  looking  to  one  another  for  some 
suggestion  to  put  them  on  the  right  track. 

In  answering  upon  what  has  been  previously  given  in  the  le«*on 
the  readiness  with  which  the  learners  answer  is  generally  an  indica- 
tion as  to  how  Ult  the  teaching  has  heen  grasped  with  snooess. 

(e)  Distinctly  given — in  the  natural  tone  of  voice  and  with  sufficient 
deliberation  and  clearness  to  be  heard  without  effort  by  all  concerned. 
The  teacher  has  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  letting  the  answers  be 
shouted  out  to  the  annoyance  of  neighbouring  classes  and  the  general 
increase  of  noise ;  and,  on  the  other,  allowing  the  children  to  give 
their  replies  in  such  an  indistinct  and  mumbling  way  that  only  a 
word  here  and  there  can  be  caught. 

(2)  Q^ialities  of  bad  answering.  In  addition  to  the  several  faulty 
modes  of  answering  already  incidentally  referred  to,  there  are  others 
of  even  more  pronounced  character  to  which  the  teacher's  attention 
should  be  directed. 

(a)  One  of  the  commonest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  harmful  types 
of  bad  answering  is  gnessing.  In  most  of  such  cases  the  child  makes 
no  real  effort  to  think  or  discover  the  correct  reply,  but  heedlessly 
hazards  an  answer,  or  it  may  be  several  one  after  another,  on  the 
mere  chance  of  being  right.  The  evil  of  allowing  children  to  fUl  into 
the  way  of  thus  gambling  with  words  \m  a  very  serions  one  ;  and  the 
practice  should  be  discouraged  at  all  points  in  any  reasonable  way 
that  may  offer  itself.  No  understanding  acconqmnies  the  guess  even 
when  correct ;  and  frequently  the  replies  given  are  so  senseless  as  to 
show  that  the  child  is  not  even  conscious  of  the  import  of  what  he  is 
saying.  This  is  "  disrespectftd  to  the  teacher  and  a  nuisance  to  the 
*  class." 

In  some  instances  the  defect  of  the  answer  may  be  shown  by  a 
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farther  question,  in  others  the  absurdity  of  the  reply  should  be 
distincdy  exposed,  while  any  gross  case  should  be  met  by  a  direct 
r^rimand.  A  little  wholesome  ridicule  also,  if  wisely  applied,  will 
proTe  frequently  of  considerable  service. 

Hm  tmOuBt  WHO  sliuti  Us  eyes  to  gwuiag  ii  really  JMpHag  to 
fiMtar  baHlti  of  eaiel6MB«M  and  rash  statement  altocetlier  oppoMd  to 
true  ednattiooal  Influaieet.  Not  only  does  the  diild  in  such  circum- 
stances lose  the  good  which  the  questioning  should  secure  to  him,  but 
the  bad  effects  of  the  practice  are  manifested  in  many  ways,  and 
extend  beyond  the  period  of  school  life. 

(b)  Cloeely  allied  to  guessing  is  that  reeUeis  dashinff  style  of 
MBEWwing  where  the  child  simply  jumps  at  a  conchision,  or  blurts 
out  probably  the  first  idea  that  enters  his  head,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  settle  how  far  the  answer  is  correct.  Oftentimes  if  the 
teacher  pauses  and  puts  the  question  again,  in  a  way  which  shows 
that  it  must  not  be  trifled  with,  the  answerer  is  able  quite  readily  to 
correct  his  own  statement  Such  answers  are  stupid  blameworthy 
blunders,  not  mistakes  of  any  kind  ;  and  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  by  without  reproof.  ^^  Real  mistakes,"  says  Mr.  Thring,  ^  are 
one  thing.  Sham  mistakes  are  another.  And  the  learners  ought  to 
have  the  distinction  sharply  and  strongly  cut  across  their  minds.  A 
boy  ought  to  be  made  to  see  always  that  what  he  can  do  he  shall  do. 
...  It  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  miserable  tense  or  case,  that  is 
the  question,  but  the  slackness  of  mind  that  is  so  deadly,  the  trained 
activity  that  is  at  stake."  The  teacher  must  look  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  the  children,  for  vasrne  qnestlonlnff  is  sometimes  at  the  iMttom  of 
Um  liavlt ;  and  in  any  case  he  has  himself  to  blame  if  such  answers 
are  at  all  common  in  his  class,  at  least  for  any  length  of  time. 

(e)  Another  frequent  form  of  bad  answering  is  what  Mr.  Thring 
calls  the  '*  no  answer  plagne,"  in  which  the  reply  given  is  not  what  is 
asked  for,  but  some  other  piece  of  information  generally  allied  to  it. 

Thus  it  is  asked,  "What  is  the  height  of  Snowdon?"  and  the  reply  is  "It  Is  the 
hi^liest  mountain  in  England  and  Wales  " ;  or,  "  When  was  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
barn  fought?"  and  the  forthcoming  answer  la  *'  It  was  fought  between  the  English 
and  tbe  Scotch."  "  Who  was  the  I>uke  of  Wellington  ? "  «  He  fought  the  batUe  of 
Waterloou" 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  where  answers  of  this  kind  are 
given,  they  are  due  to  culpable  carelessness  which  takes  one  of  the 
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following  forms — imperfect  listening  to  the  question  so  that  only 
part  of  it  is  heard,  inattention  to  what  the  question  really  asks,  and 
heedlessness  or  indolence  in  framing  the  answer. 

In  other  cases  the  child,  not  knowing  the  information  wanted,  is  eager 
to  show  that  he  knows  something  else,  and  volunteers  this  instetui.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  replies  of  this  kind  should  be  strongly 
discouraged.  Such  lapses,  however,  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
children,  or  to  answering  in  class  ;  examination  papers  would  often 
supply  abundant  and  sometimes  glaring  examples. 

The  variety  of  ways  in  which  what  is  given  may  be  wide  of  the 
question  is  almost  endless.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  one  or  two  further  instances. 

It  often  happens,  for  example,  that  children  will  go  all  round  a 
question  without  touching  the  real  point  at  issue ;  or  give  replies 
which,  while  dealing  with  the  subject-matter  required,  present  it  in 
a  form  that  is  no  direct  reply  to  what  is  asked.  In  the  latter  case 
the  wrong  part  of  speech,  as  nouns  for  verbs  and  vice  versd^  or  the 
^Tong  phrase,  is  substituted  for  the  one  really  needed  to  meet  the 
question  exactly.     The  following  examples  will  make  this  clear : — 

"What  is  meant  by  alms?"  "To  give  money  to  the  poor."  "What  is  a  sen- 
tence?" "  Putting  words  together  to  make  sense."  "  What  is  meant  by  exi»orts?" 
"To  send  goods  out  of  the  country." 

The  looseness  of  attention,  inexactness  of  thought,  and  lack  of  effort 
involved  in  such  Intellectual  sauntering:  are  serious  drawbacks  to  any 
real  training  being  given.  Children  need  bracing  up  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  the  correction  of  the  error  should  be  unmistakable.  In 
(wrticular  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  point  out  in  what  respect  the 
answers  are  wrong,  and  to  explain  clearly  what  is  needed  by  way  of 
correct  reply.  Anyway  the  child  must  be  led  to  understand  clearly 
that  he  nmst  keep  exactly  to  the  point,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
direct  answer  to  the  question  will  be  accepted. 

{d)  Sometimes  a  pnpil  is  very  anxious  to  display  what  he  knows 
in  the  hope  of  pleasing  the  teacher  by  the  amount  of  his  information, 
and,  not  content  with  giving  what  is  asked  for,  goes  on  to  state  other 
matters  beyond  what  the  question  requires.  He  should  be  stopped 
at  once  when  he  begins  to  do  this  ;  but  not  snubbed  into  silence,  as 
is  sometimes  done.  A  judicious  teacher  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  such  a  case.    One  way  is  to  call  upon  the  child  to  repeat 
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Ihe  question,  so  as  to  direct  his  attention  to  ju»t  what  is  needed,  and 
then  make  him  give  this  without  any  addition.  He  will  soon  learn 
that  volunteered  infomiaUon  is  not  what  the  teacher  wants.  Where 
the  fault  remains  unchecked  it  will  grow,  and  a  good  deal  of  time 
may  be  wasted,  apart  from  other  considerations. 

Some  children  again  are  very  fond  of  giving  speenlatlve  answart. 
They  are  aware  that  the  teacher  is  working  up  to  some  point,  and, 
eager  to  show  that  they  know  what  he  is  aiming  at,  they  endeavour 
to  anticipate  him  by  giving  the  final  conclusion  instead  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  the  fact  required  at  the  moment.  Such  answers  are 
often  very  troublesome,  and  sometimes  spoil  an  important  step  in  the 
teaching  by  bringing  it  forward  prematurely.  They  are  very  apt  to 
disconcert  a  young  teacher ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  for  one  more 
experienced  to  deal  with  them  satisfactorily.  The  particular  treat- 
ment will  depend  much  upon  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  child,  however,  should  be  made  to  see  distinctly  that  to  gain  the 
teacher's  approbation  he  must  confine  himself  to  the  question,  and  be 
taught  to  keep  his  discoveries  to  himself  until  the  proper  time  comess 
when  they  will  receive  that  recognition  which  is  denied  to  them  so 
long  as  they  are  given  out  of  place. 

{e)  FooUih  or  lidienloofl  aniwan  are  sometimes  purposely  indulged 
in.  They  are  of  course  bad  as  answers  ;  but  the  lesson  may  be  dry 
and  uninteresting,  and  the  children  glad  of  any  relief.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  treat  an  occasional  attempt  at  a  joke  as  a  breach  of 
discipline ;  in  fact  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  do  so,  and,  if  at  all 
quick-witted,  the  teacher  may  easily  keep  in  order  any  offender, 
inclined  to  overstep  reasonable  bounds,  by  turning  the  laugh  upon 
him.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the  matter  entirely  under  control, 
and  to  prevent  its  delaying  the  teaching  :  it  will  then  do  no  harm. 

Where  however  foolish  answers  are  given  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  disconcerting  the  teacher,  or  turning  the  lesson  into  a 
farce,  they  should  at  once  be  taken  seriously  in  hand.  The  best  way 
is  to  look  upon  them  as  gross  rudeness  and  treat  them  accordingly. 

(3)  Modes  of  receiving  and  of  dealing  with  answers.  The  way  in 
which  answers  are  accepted  and  treated  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  success  of  the  teaching.  Ho  dilld  dioold  bt  allowed  to  escape 
oontrilMitiBr  sometliing  to  the  lesion,  and  this  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.    The  exercise  should  be  so  conducted,  that,  while  errors  in 
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fact,  or  faultily -worded  replies,  are  not  allowed  to  escape  correction^ 
the  spirit  of  the  treatment  is  such  that  every  one  is  stimulated  to 
let  no  opportunity  pass  without  trying  to  give  what  is  wanted. 
Xfflnrt  is  the  great  tliinc  needed,  and  tliia  is  not  to  be  Mcored  wtttiaat 
enoonragement.  Harshness,  impatience,  and  want  of  sympathy  in 
dealing  with  answers,  soon  discourage  children  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  remain  silent,  even  when  they  know,  either  from  fear  of  drawing 
down  the  teacher's  scorn  upon  them,  should  they  make  a  mistake,  or 
because  they  feel  that  their  best  attempts  meet  with  no  recognition 
from  him. 

(a)  Antwert  wbieh  are  speoiaUy  good  and  show  tbat  tlie  point 
asked  liaa  been  eaxvAUly  tlionght  ont  aliovld  be  oonmmided.  In  some 
cases  a  word  of  encouragement  should  be  given,  even  when  the 
answer  is  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  if  it  appears  that  the  child 
has  intelligently  grappled  with  the  question,  and  done  his  utmost  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reply.  Where  the  answers,  though  correct,  are 
not  marked  by  any  Hpecial  excellence,  and  no  word  of  conunendation 
is  advisable,  they  should  be  accepted  in  a  pleasant  appreclAtiya  way, 
which  will  be  in  itself  an  encouragement  to  the  child.  A  word  of 
caution  too  is  necessary.  It  is  easy  for  the  teacher  to  fall  into  the 
liaUt  of  constantly  fallowing  an  answer  by  soma  itereotyped  pbxmae 
of  approval,  as  "quite  right,"  "exactly,"  "very  good,"  "just  so," 
"  good  boy,"  etc.    This  is  to  be  avoided. 

{b)  Anawvrs  which  are  wholly  wrong  should  be  decidedly  and 
dearly  rejected.  This  should  never  be  done  snappishly  or  sarcastic- 
ally, so  as  to  destroy  the  spontaneity  of  the  answering,  but  such 
mistakes  should  not  be  passed  over  in  a  way  that  will  leave  the 
child  in  doubt  as  to  their  true  nature.  Honeit  miitakei  are  better 
than  silent  uncertainty. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  rejection  should  always  be  given  the 
moment  the  answer  is  received.  Cases  frequently  arise  where  the 
child  may  be  led  by  a  further  question  to  find  out  his  error  for  him- 
self ;  or  the  correction  may  be  given  by  others.  In  the  end,  however, 
it  should  be  clear  to  him  where  he  was  wrong.  It  is  often  a  good 
plan,  when  a  correct  answer  has  at  length  been  obtained  with  the  aid 
of  other  members  of  the  class,  to  call  upon  one  or  other  of  those  who 
answered  wrongly  to  give  the  right  reply  over  again ;  or  it  may  be  \q 
put  it  in  tV»r  own  word», 
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(€)  Ubmj  aaatwm  art  a  mlztim  of  tmtli  and  «zTor,  and  it  would 
>«  a  waste  o£  time  to  pause  in  all  instances  and  extract  the  grain  from 
tbe  aoecmipanying  chaff ;  but  sometimes  this  may  be  done  with  dis- 
tiDd  adyantage  both  to  the  individoal  and  the  class. 

Mxuh.  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  answer  is  correct.  In 
some  instances  it  is  sufficient  for  the  teacher  to  point  out  what  is 
ri^t  and  leave  the  rest ;  in  others  the  answer  may  be  passed  over 
altogether.  Cases  often  occur,  however,  where  a  bad  answer  shows 
that  the  child  has  the  right  idea  in  his  mind  but  has  blundered  in 
patting  it,  and  here  he  may  usefully  be  made  to  amend  or  c<Mnplete 
his  reply,  others  being  called  in  to  assist  where  he  is  at  a  loss. 

Faulty  answers  may  be  frequently  turned  to  good  account  by  a  skil- 
ful teacher ;  and  a  good  deal  may  somotlmei  Im  leaxnod  by  getUng  to 
Um  hoUata  of  a  ebild'a  dlfficnlty.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  is 
improperly  managed,  the  children  are  very  apt  to  lose  the  thread  of 
the  lesson,  and  to  have  their  attention  entirely  misdirected  by  too 
modi  talk,  and  that  possibly  wide  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Discre- 
tbn  and  judgment  are  necessary  in  this  matter  at  every  point,  and 
the  teacher  must  walk  warily  if  he  would  avoid  the  many  pitfedls 
which  beset  his  path. 

(d)  ▲  tMld,  forward  or  eoneelted  manner  in  answering  should  Im  re- 
prorod  or  reproMed  l^*  coldly  passing  oTor  the  indlviduai  who  exhllitts 
it.  Children  should  not  be  encouraged  merely  to  outdo  their  neigh- 
boars  ;  and  a  pupil  who  turns  round  with  a  glow  of  triumph  to  somo 
one  who  &iled  to  answer  should  have  his  power  taxed  to  the  limit  cf 
failure. 

Anxiety  to  answer  is  in  itsOlf  deserving  of  recognition,  Imt  it  must 
not  IM  allowed  to  lead  to  indisoriminate  calling  out  of  replies.  If 
this  is  permitted  the  class  soon  falls  into  disorder,  and  with  bad 
discipline  good  answering  is  impossible.  A  boy  who  jumps  up  or 
comes  out  of  his  place  in  order  to  press  hb  answer  upon  the  teacher 
f^hoald,  for  that  very  reason,  not  be  allowed  to  give  the  reply. 

(e)  If  tlM  answers  again  and  again  are  not  forthcoming,  or  show  a 
gonorallaCkof  nnderstanding,  the  teacher  should  at  once  exert  himself 
to  And  oat  the  eanse,  and  look  caref ally  to  liis  own  side  of  the  work. 
The  probability  is  that  the  fault  is  to  be  traced  to  his  own  want  of 
clearness,  defective  explanation,  or  imperfect  illustration  in  presenting 
the  facts  ;  or  the  weakness  may  arise  from  the  mode  of  questioning. 
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In  either  caAe  the  matter  should  be  set  right,  either  by  going  over 
again  with  greater  care  that  part  of  the  teaching,  or  by  amending  the 
style  of  questioning.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cause  of  such  a  failure 
lies  with  the  children  themselves — arising  from  inertness,  inattention, 
or  weariness  ;  or  again  it  may  be  due  to  bad  physical  conditions,  such 
as  unwholesome  atmosphere,  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or  too  long^  ti 
continuance  in  one  }X)sition. 

(4)  tStm^Utantoiis  Answering.  This  is  an  attractive  mode  of 
receiving  replies,  and  in  certain  circumstances  may  be  used  with 
advantage ;  but  both  insight  and  caution  are  necessar}'  to  employ  it 
properly,  and  it  may  easily  become  not  only  a  useless  but  a  harmful 
exercise. 

lU  idTanteffes  are  that  it  engages  every  one  at  the  same  time,  it  i» 
stimulating  to  a  dull  class,  it  is  a  rapid  method,  its  force  is  impres- 
sive, it  gives  confidence  to  the  shy  and  timid,  it  imparts  animation 
to  the  work,  and  it  is  a  relief  and  refreshment  after  severer  exerciser. 

Its  chief  defeeta  may  be  said  to  be  that  it  makes  a  show  of  work, 
and  is  apt  to  delude  lK>th  the  teacher  and  taught  as  to  the  amount 
learned  ;  it  smothers  individual  effort  and  fosters  a  bad  habit  of 
telying  upon  others  ;  it  is  noisy,  and  if  badly  managed  may  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  neighbouring  classes,  or  develop  a  sing-son^; 
tone  that  is  very  objectionable  ;  while,  inasmuch  as  the  answers  neetl 
to  be  simple  and  obvious,  so  that  every  child  may  have  a  chance  and 
use  the  same  words,  it  affords  little  or  no  training  of  any  kind,  anci 
leads  to  sui)erficiality  and  the  glib  quoting  of  phrases  without  any 
real  understanding. 

Aa  a  maana  of  rmpid  repetttloaor  racaiiltiilattoii  to  fix  oortala  traths 
in  tbe  minds  of  tlie  pvplla,  limiatanooiu  anaworinir  ia  diitlnelly 
naoflil,  if  properly  employed  ;  but  as  a  means  of  testing  information, 
or  of  teaching  new  truths,  it  is  comparatively  worthless.  In  the  case 
of  little  children,  where  pleasantness  and  continuous  occupation  of 
an  easy  kind  are  the  things  needed  rather  than  steady  thought,  and 
where  a  training  in  smartness  and  attention  is  more  important  than 
the  learning  of  facts,  simultaneous  answering  should  be  frequently 
made  use  of ;  with  older  children  it  should  be  employed  much  more 
rarely.  Where  the  exercise  is  used  as  a  means  of  relief  or  change 
it  should  be  dropped  directly  the  end  aimed  at  has  been  reached. 

No  ttjlo  of  aniwtrlnc  domanda  incli  nnooaiing  Tigllaneo  and  care- 
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m  tlM  part  of  tlM  Umtbi&r ;  lacking  these  he  may  be 
completely  deceived.  Children  are  exceedingly  quick  in  picking  up 
aaswen  from  a  few  leaders,  and  will  often  chime  in  mechanically 
williottt  even  listening  to  the  question.  This  is  a  mischieTous  habit 
and  needs  fireqoent  oorreetion,  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  for 
the  teadier  to  oy«rcome  it ;  rather  the  fault  is  to  be  laid  to  his  charge 
if  it  is  at  all  common. 

Ndd  be  In  ne  doabt  wli«&  a  stmvltaaMu  answer  is 
,  some  direction,  or  understood  signal — ^as  a  wave  of  the  hand 
— being  employed  by  the  teacher  to  give  the  required  intimation. 
Tbtt  noise  also  of  the  exercise  should  be  kept  down  as  much  as  possible. 
The  diildren  should  speak,  not  whisper,  and  speak  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  distinctly ;  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  bawl 
oat  the  answers  in  a  high  pitched  artificial  tone,  as  is  very  often 
the  ease. 

(5)  Some  eonmum  mistakes  made  by  the  teaser  with  respect  to 
atuwennf.  The  general  mode  of  treating  answers  has  been  already 
described,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  here  is  to  note  briefly  a 
few  common  cases  where  caution  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  teacher 
Iran  &]ling  into  error. 

(a)  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  asking  a  question  the 
teadier  has  in  his  mind  some  particular  f<Hnn  of  answer.  Unless  he 
attends  carefully  to  the  substance  of  the  replies,  rather  than  the  words, 
he  may  easily  make  the  mistake  of  rttaStaic  geod  answers  because 
they  differ  in  statement  from  what  he  is  expecting.  So  long  as  the 
aoswer  is  direct^  and  is  expressed  with  reasonable  correctness,  it  is 
£tf  better  to  accept  the  child's  own  words,  than  to  insist  upon  some 
more  petfect  form  which  the  teacher  himself  may  be  able  to  give. 
We  want  children  to  think  ;  and,  if  they  do  this  naturally,  they  are 
in  many  cases  pretty  certain  to  see  things  in  a  somewhat  different 
li|^t  from  that  in  which  the  teacher  regards  them.  Sometimes  the 
answers  given  are  much  more  rational  and  accurate  than  the  one  the 
teacher  is  trying  to  obtain. 

▲  tflMbw  OBM  Mked— "  Why  do  the  little  birds  build  their  neeteT"  and  after  re- 
flaiac  leTeral  naXij  intelligent  replletp  expreeaed  rarpriae  that  no  one  eo«dd  glTe 
the  one  he  wanted,  which  was—"  Because  it  is  their  instinct  so  to  da"  This  was  a 
Uimdcr  la  several  ways. 

(fr)  Italsas^ again,  tha  teacher  Is  obiervaat  haU  very  UatOa  to  salaet 
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tht  Minis  (dil]4rai  to  aaaww  aipain  and  agalif—- lisuiiny  eiUier  th<M^ 
jast  in  front' of  him,  or  tHose  who  are  moBt  forward  and  demonfltria* 
tiVe.'  in  eidier  case  a  considerable  number  of  clitidren  hare  ho 
attention  paid  to  them  and  remain  in  comparatiye  idleness.  Orer- 
aaaweiliv  Iqr  UmCiw  means  tuMital  torpor  on  the  jiart  of  the  many. 
Wh^  a  child  finds  that  he  is  rarely  or  never  noticed  by  the  teacher 
he  naturally  grows  careless,  and  inattention  soon  follows.  Nor  does 
the  mischief  end  here ;  for  in  such  a  case  those  timid  and  retiring^ 
children,  who  need  to  be  continually  encouraged  and  brougiit  to  the 
front,  are  entirely  neglecteiL 

(c)  Another  error  arises  mainly  from  the  lmi>atienoe  of  the  teadior. 
In  his  anxiety  to  obtain  answers  promptly  the  question  is  repeated 
again  and  again  while  the  children  should  be  thinldng.  They  are 
distracted  rather  than  aided  by  such  repetition;  and  in  many 
instances  the  teacher  cuts  the  matter  short  by  answering  the  question 
himself  and  passing  on.  This  scrambling  through  a  lesson  is  not 
teaching ;  add  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  safe  general  rule,  that  except 
In  rare  etMa  tlio  teaebor  ahonld  not  answer  liis  own  qnestiona. 
Sometimes,  again,  when  an  answer  is  not  at  once  forthcoming,  the 
teacher  gives  the  beginning  of  what  is  wanted,  and  the  children's 
minds  being  now  turned  from  iSnding  the  reply  for  themselves,  they 
either  guess  wildly  or  remain  silent,  so  that  word  afte^  word  is  added 
])y  the  teacher  until  the  answer  is  completed,  or  so  nearly  that  all 
gain  arising  from  t&e  question  is  entirely  lost 
•  ({Q  Hot  only  ihonld  tlio  teacHor  avoid  prompting  the  children  him- 
■eli;  ho  ihonld  he  partleolarly  careful  that  where  a  question  is 
■peelally  dlreeted  to  InAivldnalB  the  children  do  Aot  prompt  one 
another.  When  this  is  done  in  an  underhand  way  it  should  be 
treated  as  dishonesty ;  but  even  where  this  is  not  the  case  it  is  a 
harmfril  practice.  We  want  to  train  them  to  self-reliance,  and  this 
wiU  certainly  not  be  done  unless  they  are  made  to  depend  upon 
themselves.  Until  a  child  has  made  the  best  effort  he  is  capable  of, 
or  the  teacher  has  passed  him  over,  the  others  should  remain  silent, 
but  ready  to  give  what  he  has  failed  in. 

(e)  gome  teachers  readily  contract  a  habit  of  repeating  meehani- 
eaUj  almost  every  answer  given.  This  should  not  be  done.  The 
fault  may  perhaps  arise  from  the  attempt  to  gain  time  while  the  next 
question  ii  thought  of;  but  where  the  teacher  feels  it  difficult  to 
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qnertioiiB  quickly  it  is  better  to  paude  than  to  £eUl  into  this 
oselen  «nd  daaiBy  praetioe;  If  it  is  due  to  the  belief  that  unless  the 
heU  are  impressed  they  will  n^idly  iSEMie  from  the  diildren^i  minda^ 
this  is  the  wrong  method  to  adopt — except  in  very  special  instances 
— ia  secure  the  objeoi  aimed  at.  Any  really  necessary  repetition 
dioold  be  giyen  by  the  pupils  themselTes. 

(/)  Wasttnir  time  OTer  answers  Is  anotlier  fireqnent  error.  This 
tends  not  only  to  destroy  the  interest  of  the  teadring  but  to  break 
the  connection  of  one  point  with  another.  It  is  quite  poestUe  to  be 
OTcr-particular  in  reoeiying  replies.  To  stickle  too  much  over  smafl 
points  in  the  Tain  endeavour  to  make  all  answers  perfect,  and  to 
dinenss  erery  possible  difficulty  and  defect^  while  the  more  important 
mattcis  of  the  lesson  are  at  a  standstill,  is  to  confuse  children  by  the 
multiplicity  of  the  corrections,  and  to  mistake  the  real  nature  of  what 
dass-teaching  should  be. 

n.  BLUPIBSL 

By  an  empsis  in  teaching  is  meant  the  omission  of  one  or  more 
words  at  the  end  of  a  statement,  on  the  understanding  that  these 
missing  words  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  children.  That  ellipses  may 
fulfil  their  object  in  the  best  way,  they  must  not  be  mere  chance 
statements  made  in  the  course  of  the  teaching,  but  must  be  specially 
tnma^  to  admit  of  just  that  being  supplied  which  the  teacher  wishes 
to  obtain  from  the  children. 

T&e  ftmetton  of  ^Uipses  Is  to  a  large  extent  that  of  easy  qnestloni, 
but  they  are  suffidently  distinct  in  form,  and  have  sufficient 
advantages  of  their  own,  to  render  them  worthy  of  consideration  as 
a  separate  device. 

We  owe  the  Introduction  of  ellipses  into  common  use  to  Darld  Stow,  who  made  them 
a  pairt  of  hia  ayatem  of  tfUning.  He  eoaaidered  that  their  employment  ahnff  iHli 
quatkmt  formed  a  more  eflleient  inatniment  for  deTelopIng  tha  Ikeoltiea  than 
qocationa  alone.  However  this  may  be,  at  leaat  one  thing  Is  eertain,  that,  employed 
in  the  Tight  way  and  with  proper  .restrictions,  ellipses  may  be  made  of  cooaiderable 
s^rrice  fa  teaching. 

The  gnater  tha  nnmher  of  the  devieea  which  the  teaoker  can  enploy  rcadfly  and 
effMtivel}';  that  la,  the  greater  the  aambar  of  waya  h«  haa  at  hlH  eomnMiiA  of  doing 
with  skill  and  certainty  what  is  required  of  him,  the  easier  will  be  his  work  to  himaelf 
and  the  more  helpfbl  and  satisfactory  to  his  pupils.  It  is  therefore  unwise  for  hin> 
to  neglect  the  use  of  ellipses,  as  is  frequently  done,  becanse  at  the  present  time  they 
appear  to  be  anroewHsi  ont  of  flnmnr. 
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I.  Adyaxtaokb  of  ELLiFSRa — (1)  As  before  mentioned  the  child's 
difficulties  in  answering  a  question  are  twofold — ^the  finding  of  the 
right  idea^  and  the  expression  of  this  in  suitable  language  when 
found.  Now  dllpiM  are  ywpoMlj  framed  to  remove,  as  ftr  «■ 
needfta),  one  of  tlMM  dlflUmltiM  ty  giTlaff  tlie  ftmmewoik  of  tlie  lepij; 
so  that  the  mind  is  left  free  to  exert  its  power  on  the  discovery  of  the 
thought  or  fact  required. 

(2)  Thej  are  lem  ftomal,  and  aflbet  tlie  pvpfla  torn  like  a  dlreet 
ehallenge,  tliaa  qnesttena.  The  teacher  seems  to  the  children  to  take 
his  part  more  as  one  of  themselves  than  as  one  intent  upon  giving 
them  definite  instruction,  while  his  work  is  brought  into  such  ^rect 
contact  with  theirs  that  the  result  appears  as  a  joint  effort.  Hence 
enipite  tend  to  give  eonfldeace  and  eBoonncemeBt  to  littte  eliildroB, 
who  are  apt  to  be  shy  and  timorous  when  anything  is  demanded 
from  them  in  a  formal  way. 

(3)  There  is  a  gain  too  in  the  telskaeai  and  animation  of  tiM 
ezerelse.  The  ellipses  are  filled  in  rapidly  and  the  lesson  kept 
moving ;  and  if  tiiey  are  skilfully  put  the  interest  of  the  children  is 
excited,  and  oonsequ^itly  their  attention  arrested.  Further,  activity 
and  otMOTtalBeM  are  eeenred;  and,  after  all,  these  are  two  very 
important  things  in  the  case  of  young  children,  even  if  but  little 
information  is  given. 

(4)  Nor  must  the  advantage  of  using  ellipses  as  a  etumge  and  rattaf 
from  aeverer  queettonlBg  be  overlooked.  To  continue  any  one  device, 
no  matter  how  valuable,  for  too  long  a  time  b  simply  to  weary  the 
children  ;  and  after  more  difficult  work  a  short  series  of  ellipses  will 
be  found  to  refresh  and  brighten  the  class^ 

(5)  They  are  uefU  also  la  mBnlag  qoibkly  over  a  sarlss  of  polBta 
again  to  bring  the  latter  distinctly  before  the  children's  minds  before 
proceeding  to  some  further  point,  so  that  the  connection  may  be 
clear ;  and  in  summing  up  or  rapid  review  they  may  frequently  be 
made  to  serve  a  similar  purpose. 

(6)  To  some  extent  the  employment  of  ellipses  affords  a  slmj^  and 
aseiai  tralalac  in  laagnace.  The  complete  statements  accustom  the 
child  to  correct  forms,  and  serve  tiie  purpose  pretty  mndi  of  a  series 
of  model  answers  to  more  direct  and  difficult  questions  which  might 
have  been  asked.  In  fact  in  some  cases  it  is  useful,  after  an  ellipsis 
has  been  filled  in,  to  put  a  question  demanding  the  complete  state* 
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ment  for  answer.    By  filling  in  ellipses,  too,  the  child  learns  the 
ooiTeci  use  of  the  words  supplied,  and  so  improves  his  vocabulary. 

IL  SuooBsnoKs  akd  Cautions  as  to  the  vsk  of  Ellipses. — 
(1)  The  considerations  given  above  lead  distinctly  to  the  conclusion 
thai  empsti  nay  M  sBitald/  and  wisely  resorted  to  as  a  eoninoii 
tevloe  fea  tlM  teafth1»c  of  jwag  etUldren ;  but  that  the  higher  we  go 
in  the  sdiool  the  less  frequent  should  be  their  employment,  until 
im  tbm  «pp»  rliiiss  their  use  Ahoold  Im  eofntlned  to  spedal  cases,  or 
eaaaa  aMogvtliar. 

With  fnfiuit  daMes  thej  form  t  ■Urring  and  encoaragiDg  czerciiie  ;  but,  ftiDc«,  as  a 
rule,  tlwjr  demand  Imt  litUa  tliouglit,  anything  like  frequent  «ni|iIoynieut  witli  elder 
cluan  would  toad  to  a  waste  of  time  and  eventually  to  a  disinclination  to  the 
■Crannona  and  eontlDUous  effort  to  whieh  it  la  Important  to  accustom  older  scholars. 
Moeh  vUl,  howerer,  depend  upon  the  good  judgment  and  skill  of  tlie  teacher,  and 
it  voold  be  unwise  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  how  far  the  use  of 
ellipses  should  extend. 

(2)  la  BO  ease  should  the  teacher  rely  solely  upon  the  use  of 
alllpMs  If  these  are  employed  exclusively,  the  children  soon  learn 
to  fill  them  in  mechanically,  and  a  superficiality  of  attention  is 
engendered  which  looks  only  for  the  word  without  proper  grasp  of 
the  underlying  idea.  Stow  insists  very  strongly  on  the  constant 
admixture  of  questions  and  ellipses  in  differing  proportions  according 
to  the  age  of  the  class.  Used  in  connection  they  assist  and  support 
each  other. 

Stnw  says  :  "Questioning  is  simply  developing  or  leading  out  It  is  not  training 
untU  the  ^ild'a  ideas  are  not  merely  ltd  ou<  by  questioning,  but  led  o»  by  ellipses  and 
qocstJona  eomUned.  .  .  .  There  must  unifbrmly  be  an  analysis,  btutd  wn  timfU  and 
famUiaT  iOm^nOioiu,  and  conducted  by  questions  and  ellipses  mixed,  which  must  be 
within  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  children  present" 

(3)  VHptm,  like  questtona,  may  be  used  for  the  pnrpoM  both  of 
tearing'  and  of  traialag.  In  the  first  case,  they  must  not  be  given  in 
a  hi^hazard  way,  but  should  be  expressly  framed  to  elicit  what  the 
children  have  Uarmd ;  for,  if  they  require  points  upon  which  no  pre- 
vious teaching  has  been  given,  they  will  not  be  filled  in  with  the 
requisite  certainty.  In  the  second  case,  they  must  be  sufficiently  easy 
Ux  each  step  to  be  readily  followed,  so  that  the  children  are  assisted 
in  reasoning  in  a  very  simple  way  for  themselves. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  already  given  with   reference  U^  the 
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employment  of  questions  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  use  of  ellipses. 
They,  unsi  not  Im  too  easy  ;  the  word  or  words  left  for  the  pupils  to 
fill  in  should  necessitate  the  finding  of  an  idea,  and  must  be  suffi- 
ciently important  to  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  effort  Care  should 
also  be  taken  to  avoid  the  common  tkvl%  of  sngg^stimr  toQ  mnch.  In 
no  case  should  merely  half  a  word  be  required,  so  that  only  the 
final  syllable,  perhaps,  remains  to  be  given.  The  dlflleiilty  of  what  is 
to  be  ropidled  will  depend  npon  ttao  class  :  with  the  younger  children 
it  should  be  a  single  and  fairly  obvious  word  ;  with  more  advanced 
scholars  it  may  be  a  more  difficult  word  or  phrase. 

VagaeneM  ii  another  finult  to  be  aTOlded.  This  is  pretty  certain  to 
lead  to  guessing  of  a  useless  and  harmful  kind.  If  ellijpses  are  so 
framed  that  a  number  of  different  words  may  be  filled  in,,  and  yet 
make  sense  of  the  statement,  the  definite  and  uniform  answer  which 
the  teacher  wants  is  not  forthcoming.  Some  say  one  thing  and  some 
another,  and  confusion  residts. 

.  (4)  The  usefulness  of  ellipses  depends  in  a  great- measure  on  their 
being  flllod  In  itmnltaneonaly ;  hence,  except  in  very  special  oasesf 
they  should  be  addressed  to  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  the  reply  should 
be  given  by  alL  Smartnon  and  movement  are  essential.  If  an 
ellipsis  is  not  filled  in,  it  is  rarely  of  use  to  put  it  over  again  in  the 
same  form ;  as  a  rule  it  is  better  to  go  back  a  step  and  i^proach  the 
point  again  in  another  way. 

Ellipses  are  subject  to  the  same  defects,  and  liable  to  the  same 
abuses,  as  questions  to  which  simultaneous  answers  are  expected. 
Where  they  .are  not  well  employed  they  lead  to  maoh  nnpeoaasary 
noise  and  may  readily  become  absolutely  worthless.  The  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  used  is  seductive  but  delusive,  for  their  skilful 
employment  is  much  more  difficult  than  it  seems ;  and  the  show  of 
work  made  is  yery  apt  to  deceive  the  teacher  as  to  the  reality  of 
what  is  done.  Unless  he  is  vigilant  in  looking  out  for  those  who  do 
not  reply,  and  listens  carefully  for  imperfect  responses,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  pupils  may  be  mentally  idle,  and  either  not  take 
the  trouble  to  answer  at  all,  or  trust  to  their  neighbours  to  give  them 
the  cue  to  the  ri^t  word.  The  evil  effects  of  the  bad  habits  thus 
formed  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon ;  but  the  teacher  should  be 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  eUipaes  need  quite  as  mudi  care  and  jndi;- 
m«nt  to  nat  properlj  aa  any  other  toafiblng  dovloo. 
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HL  XLLUBTBATIOir & 

An  illastratio&  is  sometlring  already  known,'  or  easily  apprehended 
Uiroo^  the  senses,  which  is  made  use  of  to  assist  the  mind  in  its 
efforts  to  oomprebend  something  which  is  unli^own.  Thus,  In  lllns- 
'  aa  idea^wtt,  for  tte  moment,  sntetitntr  in  its  place  eltber  some 
embodiment  of  It^  or  some  oloselj  related  idea  wbleb  the 
I  haa  already  adunired ;  so  that  Uirongh  Hie  consideration  of  fIriH 
He  maj  be  enabled  to  pass  to  and  giasp,  aa-t  fully  and  clearly  as  is 
aaoevaiy,  the  notion  which  we  wish  to  oonv«y.  He  has  to  realise 
Ibe  BBflamlHar  b7  meaaa  of  tlu  familiar,  to  apprehend  the  fonner  of 
these  as  it  were  in  terms  of  the  latter,  until  finally  the  new  is  assimi- 
kled  and  in  its  turn  becomes  the  old.  Tho  stranger  the  idea  pre- 
sented, that  is,  the  less  it  is  rebted  to  sucU  results,  aa  are  already 
stoved  in  the  mind«  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  experienoed  in  con- 
eeiring  it  clearly  throng^  the  medium  of  wotds.  Many  ideas  ace  so 
onielated,  or  so  reiiotely  correlated,  that  th^y  can  only  be  properly 
grasped  when  the  presentation  is  made  direetly  through  the  senses  ; 
and  benoe,  in  such:  a  case,  the  illustration  takes  the  form  of  some 
object,  picture,  experiment,  ete. 

Ov  flBKiMMfttel  Mmm  bm  gilaad  tfei«aga  th«  mtOm  of  th«  ■■■■•■,  uid  we  AitiiocUtp 
vita  tkeyi  certain  lymbola,  or  worda,  by  mtus  of  which  we  are  able  to  recall  them 
before  the  mintL  By  thoa  brtnglDg  tlieae  ideas  into  coiMcioaaneaM,  and  oombtning  or 
modifying  them  in  vmripoa  wnya,  we  an  enabled  to  arrive  at  other  related  ideai^^to 
form  generallaationfl,  abstractions,  and  ao  on.  Thus  new  ideas  are  aeqaind  (1)  directly^ 
thnragh  impreaaions  cohveyed  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  senses ;  and  (2)  indirectly , 
Isf  combination,  oompaMson,  or  modification  of  ideas  ^ith  whioh  the  mind  Is  alxeady 
Auailiar.  i 

It  would  be  impossible,  by  any  description  or  appeal  to  other  experiences,  to  give 
any  adequate  notion  of  certain  flavours  or  odours,  or  of  sucli  sensations  as  those 
produced  by  an  electric  shock.  But  we  could  give -a  person  ftuniliar  with,  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  landacape,  a  very  fidrly  aatlafhctory  Ides  of  aoms 
aoene  w^  have  witnesaed. 

The  employment  of  illustrations  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
ftmddmental  principlei,  that,  in  teaching  we  should  (1)  appeal  to 
the  senses  as  much  as  possible,  (2)  pass  to  the  unknown  by  the  help 
of  the  known,  and  (3)  approach  what  is  complex  through  that  which 
h  simple  and  related  It  is  to  this  they  owe  their  power  and 
useftilness. 

An  illustration,  as  its  name  imi^ies,  should. light  up  or  iUuminato 
so  as  to  make  bright  and  dear,  that  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
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mind.  An  illustratioa  which  does  not  do  this  is  not  only  uaele£>s, 
but  may  easily  become  hannful ;  inasmuch  as  the  pupil  fiiils  to  see  the 
necessary  connection  between  the  ideas,  his  attention  is  turned  in  a 
wrong  direction,  and  no  effort  is  induced  to  pa^  beyond  the  illustra- 
tion itself.  Bad  illustrations  **  rather  shadow  the  light  than  shed 
li^t" 

I.  Advantaoes  of  Illustrations. — The  chief  advantages  of  iihi.s- 
trations  as  a  teaching  device  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

(1)  They  offer  a  most  «MfU  and  tfllelint  neaaa  of  vfvnamkDg  and 
gluarlnk  up  diflenltiM  of  approlianiten.  They  give  definiteness  to 
the  child's  ideas,  and  enable  him  to  grasp  intelligently  many  things 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  comprehend  fully  by 
any  amount  of  mere  telling  or  explanation. 

(2)  They  are  a  gx«at  aid  la  almirilQrliiir  aaA  la  gMag  ▼tTlinm  to 
•zplaaatiOBa.  They  thus  render  the  teaching  more  exact  and 
thorough  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  understanding  of  such 
matters  as  abstract  ideas,  technical  terms,  and  scientific  laws  is  very 
largely  dependent  upon  the  use  made  of  illustrative  cases  witiliin  the 
child's  comprehension. 

How  dependeDt  the  child  it  upon  insUnocs  in  such  cmm,  and  how  diffleolt  it  is 
for  him  to  expreM  the  nature  of  any  abatraction  iudependcntiy  of  tlieui,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  when  he  is  aslced  for  the  meaning  of  some  abstract  term,  which  has  been 
explained  to  him,  he  almost  invariably  gives  illustrative  examples. 

(3)  They  are  atimnlailTe  aad  excite  iaterait  aad  enrioaity  in  ihiaga 
wMoli  wiilMnt  tlMir  aid  would  oflea  be  dry  and  vaattraeltTt.  They 
thus  not  only  ■tranftlMa  attention,  but  give  finroo  aad  piotnraqatMM 
and  eoaaoquMitly  ImpfoaaiTOBOM  to  tlie  toarhtng.  An  increased  glow 
of  pleasantness  is  imparted  to  learning,  and  the  lesson  is  prevented 
from  becoming  dry  and  wearisome. 

That  children  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  examining  into  things  is  wittiin  the 
observation  of  every  one,  pictures  especially  being  an  unfkiling  source  of  delight  to 
them.    This  tendency  turned  in  tlie  right  direction  may  be  made  helpful  in  many 

ways. 

(4)  Illustrations  have  not  only  an  iilumifiaiing  power  but  a  fixing 
power  also.  They  atraictliOB  tlie  reteatioB  and  aoriat  tlio  rooOiloetion 
of  ftets  by  the  additional  clearness  of  comprehension,  by  the  interest 
and  attention  aroused,  and  by  the  linking  or  association  of  one  thing 
with  another. 
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A  rtiikteg  fillastntkni,  partieiikrly  if  it  be  lome  oUject  or  phenomenon,  produoee 
mat  only  a  ftilkr  but  a  more  luting  iuipreseion  than  anj*  description  akme,  and  may 
oTteB  be  made  to  tnggest  that  which  it  wai  used  to  illtutrate  when  the  hitter  would 
9  hKW9  paeaed  beyond  recall. 


(5)  Correct  illustrations  may  be  made  a  most  Taluald*  meaat  of 
CBlttvmltaip  tk«  obMnrisir  powtn,  and  of  training  the  senses  generally 
to  greater  acoteness  of  perception,  and  correctness  and  rapidity  of 
action.  Observation  and  experiment  underlie  all  real  progress  in 
the  ao-called  natural  and  physical  sciences,  as  they  also  certainly  do 
all  aacoessfiil  understanding  of  or  attainment  in  them. 

Wbat  ia  aometimea  called  the  laMttve  er  iaiactlve  mtfhed  Is  really  to  a  great  degree 
a  eoaataat  appeal  to  things  and  phenomena,  so  that  tlie  knowledge  of  the  papil  is  hia 
own  disoorery  and  the  oatcome  of  actual  experience  of  the  ihcts.  The  importance  of 
thia  fcrt^asai  haealtite  is  Tery  great. 

(6)  Properiy  used  illustrations  anlal  in  tlie  fonnation  of  good  inlal- 
liiMnl  InMta,  not  only  by  accustoming  the  pupil  to  exactness  of 
aoqidaition  and  patient  investigation,  but  also  by  the  constant  demand 
made  upon  him  for  careful  discrimination  and  close  attention  in  the 
Tmrioua  comparisons  and  parallels  brought  under  his  notice.  With  a 
lesclm'  who  handles  his  illustrations  with  skill,  the  pupil  soon  comes 
to  learn  how  easily  he  may  go  wrong,  unless  he  exercises  caution  in 
interpreting  what  he  sees,  and  care  and  deliberation  in  arriving  at 
any  conclusion  respecting  results. 

II.  Kinds  of  Illustrations. — We  have  Keen,  from  the  nature 
of  the  mode  in  which  we  arrive  at  new  ideas,  that  illustrations  must 
be  essentially  of  two  kinds :  (1)  those  which  act  directly  through 
the  senses,  and  (2)  those  which  influence  the  mind  through  the 
medium  of  related  ideas  expressed  in  words. 

(1)  lUuilrtUions  appealing  to  the  $eMes.  {Naturaly  cancrete^  or 
objective  iUuttratione.) 

(a)  Olidooli.  The  absurdity  of  teaching  an  object-lestton  without 
the  object^  or  some  representation  of  it — a  thing  by  no  means  un- 
known— ^has  been  already  pointed  out  Wherever  the  knowledge  of 
oome  object  plays  an  important  part  in  a  lesson,  an  illustration  is 
enentiaL  Every  school  should  possess  a  atora  of  objoeta  finr  toacMng 
yiiwaea,  and  these  need  be  neither  rare  nor  costly.  What  is  wanted 
is  BOi  a  eoOoetlMi  of  eorioidtioa,  but  a  well-arranged  series  of  common 
objects  which  are  likely  to  be  of  frequent  use  as  illustrations  in 
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ordinary  teaefaing,  or  to  which  reference  hi  likely  to  be  made  in 
reading-books.  Many  will  form  fitting  subjects  for  independent 
lessons.  As  Mr.  Thring  well  says  :  "  Common  things  have  the 
priceless  advantage  of  being  common,  of  being  there.  And  as  soon  as 
common  things  have  the  spark,  the  fuse  (of  questioning)  thrown  in 
ainongst  them,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  effect.  All  the  world 
with  its  startling  contrasts  and  secrets  becomes  one  great  lesson- 
book." 

A  teacher  who  U  on  the  outlook  will  hare  no  difficulty  in  colldcting,  with  the  help 
of  the  children,  a  supply  of  such  things  as  will  be  useftil;  and  with  a  few  purchases 
•r  individual  things  here  and  there  he  nay  easily  put  together  a  valuable  oolleotion. 
The  olje^  sold  in  cabinets  or  boxes  are  often  much  too  small  for  teaching  purpoMs, 
end  are  not  always  well  selected. 

The  Objects  ihonld  be  mm  Tailed  as  poulble,  and  in  the  case  of 
natural  substances  should  be  well  selected  typical  specimens,  not  any- 
thing that  comes  to  hand.  Every  object  should  have  a  fixed  place  in 
the  case  or  cabinet,  and  should  be  properly  labelled  and  numbered  ; 
so  that  by  means  of  a  catalogue  it  may  be  found  at  once,  if  its  place 
is  not  remembered. 

The  collection -should  include  such  things  as  the  following  : — 

1.  A  series  of  dried  plants  mounted  and  named. 

2.  The  more  important  rock-formlngf  minerals  ;  such  as  quartz, 

mica,  felspar,  etc. 

3.  The  eommooAr  t]rp«>  of  rocks,  both  igneous  and  sedimentary. 

These  should  be  broken  with  a  hammer  to  about  the  same 
size,  and  classified  and  arranged  in  a  natund  order. 

4.  The  metals  in  ordinary  use,  with  specimens  of  their  ores. 

5.  Vegetable  and  anixnal  products  in  the  raw  state  and  in 

various  stages  of  manufacture— especially  such  things  as 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  silk,  leather,  horn,  cereals, 
woods,  etc. 

Many  sdiooi  muaenms  are  simply  collections  of  odds  and  ends, 
without  chissification  or  arrangement.  M^hq  curiosities  are,  as  a  rule, 
best  kept  by  themselves,  and  should  be  open  to  the  children's  daily 
inspection.  Many  things,  however — ^such  as  eoins,  medals,  casts,  relics, 
old  weapons,  the  weapons^  implements,  etc.  of  savage  nations,  in  feet 
anything  which  will  illustrate  the  mannem^ind  oustoms-of-  the-  past 
or  of  different  nations-*-may  be  turned  to  good  service^  especially  in 
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hy<loi7  and  geogmphy  leasoos.  Oolleetions  of  8iich  things  m  shells, 
insects,  and  fossils,  also  have  their  uses* 

Children  should  be  eneoonged  to  nuke  ooUections  of  natand  olgecte  for  thein- 
aOmmi  Kot  oolr  will  this  pcovide  them  with  an  InteraBting  amtnemeiit  and  healthful 
i«excatioii,tNititwiUMafftlM»iate«lrw»e«rtMtwt^  They  will  then 

he  ixidnoed  to  obeerre  on  their  own  account,  and  will  learn  many  ini]iortaut  truths  in 
a  way  they  are  nut  likely  to  forget;  while  the  cnrioeity  aroused  will  frequently  lead 
them  to  seek  for  ftuther  information  fh>m  books  or  friends. 

The waaft  ef  iliMiiHia  displayed  by  many  grown-ap  people  and  their  ignorance  of 
ordittfzy  aatoial  phenomena  and  objects  which  are  brought  before  them  slmost  daily 
are  atriking  fticts,  and  show  how  much  the  school  has  yet  to  do  before  it  can  be  said 
to  edoeate,  as  it  should  do,  those  brought  within  its  walls. 

(6)  PlfttoTM  and  Diagrams.  Where  it  is  inipossiHle  to  make  nue  of 
the  object,  or  to  obtain  a  model  of  it,  the  teacher  iniist  fall  back 
upon  some  pictorial  representation  of  it.  One  or  the  other  however 
ought  certainly  to  be  employed.  Pletnres  are  IntaUiglUe  to  ehUdron 
long  before  they  are  aide  to  ftom  Ideas  with  any  success  ftom  a  word 
description,  no  matter  how  careful  this  may  be. 

The  Msentlal  characteristics  in  a  pictore  or  diagram  for  class 
tesfhlng  are  boldness,  clearness,  and  tntthftUness  as  far  as  the 
representation  goes.  Those  points  should  be  brought  out  most 
^*t^dngty  whfch  it  is  useful  for  children  to  observe,  rather  than  merely 
artistic  effects.  The  latter  are  not  to  be  despised,  so  long  as  the 
necessary  qualities  aire  secured  ;  but  minute  detail  is  a  drawback, 
and  bigh  finish  is  not  necessary.  Inaccurate  representation  of  facts, 
bad  drawing,  and  false  or  coarse  colouring,  are  much  coumioner 
defects  than  they  should  be. 


Bslk  ptetares  aad  dlagnuBS  whkh  eeatala  a  aamber  of  difltrmt  fthlafls  oa  the  asme  sheet 
are  te  be  airoUed  in  the  teaching  of  children.  Oalj  eae  thiag  sheald  be  presealed  at  eiiee, 
ntherwiae  tlie  attention  is  sure  to  be  diittrscted ;  and  without  the  greatest  care  the 
teadiar  will  Hud  that  there  is  so  much  hasiness  as  to  what  is  actually  illnstiated  that 
most  of  the  value  of  the  illustration  is  lost 

Srery  school  should  possess  a  seziM  of  good  coUrazvd  prints  of 
aniaanla  of  the  most  striking  types,  as  well  as  of  those  of  common 
occurrence  or  economic  importance.  The  collection  of  dried  plunts 
may  be  supplemented  in  the  same  way.  There  should  also  be  a 
ooUsotion  of  diaffxmnui  of  such  things  as  the  mechanical  powers, 
luachinery,  common  scientific  instruments,  plant  dissections,  the 
human  body,  the  solar  system,  the  tides,  the  seasons,  the  structure  of 
the  earth's  crust,  volcanoes,  coral  reefs,  etc    A  geological  section  or 
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two  of  the  district,  and  a  generalised  one  across  England,  will  also  be 
found  useful.  Many  of  these  may  be  easily  constructed  by  the 
teacher  himselt 

It  will  also  1)0  found  desirable  to  collect  in  a  folio  any  ed«vra4 
priBta,  pta^togmpks,  er  oigntTtaict  likely  to  be  of  service ;  piir- 
ticulariy  those  illustrating  the  scenery  of  foreign  countries,  natural 
phenomena,  or  historical  events. 

A  few  may  be  bought,  otheni  niAy  be  taken  ftom  t>ie  toiler  illuitrated  periodicals, 
otliera  again  obtained  as  glfta,  etc.  It  i«  astonlahing  how  much  may  be  done  in  this 
direction  if  the  teacher  ia  inclined  to  teke  a  mtle  trouble. 

Dtacnma  are  often  of  mueh  more  «oo  in  toorhtng  tlian  plotuoa, 
and  will  be  frequently  found  a  valuable  supplement  even  to  objects 
themselves.  The  great  advantage  of  diagrams  is  that  they  bring  out 
essential  points,  and  sink  unimportant  details  or  attendant  &ct« 
unrelated  to  the  matter  in  hand.  There  is  less  for  the  children  to 
look  at^  and  hence  less  chance  of  producing  a  merely  vague  impression. 

(e)  Ibipo.  A  sufficient  supply  of  these  should  be  provided  both  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  direct  geographical  teadiing,  and  for 
pointing  out  the  position  or  relations  of  any  place  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  other  lessons.  The  maps  should  be  eloor  In  ontUno,  with 
tlM  i^oioal  featoros  M141y  maxfeod  so  as  to  strike  the  eye,  and  they 
should  not  be  overcrowded  with  either  details  or  names.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  maiis,  one  of  England  and  another  of  Europe, 
outlined  in  white  on  a  '*  slated  "  surface  to  be  written  on  with  chalk, 
or,  it  may  be,  filled  in  with  further  detail  as  the  teaching  requires, 
will  be  found  useful  where  time  has  to  be  economised  or  the  teacher 
is  but  an  indifferent  draughtsman. 

(d)  MOdda.  These  are  frequently  of  the  greatest  service  in  the 
illustration  of  such  things  as  machinery,  scientific  instruments, 
mechanical  processes,  geometric  forms,  the  meaning  of  geographical 
terms,  the  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  so  on.  The  most 
useM  models  are  not  those  that  are  bought^  but  those  that  are  made 
by  the  teacher.  He  knows  exactly  what  he  wants,  and  may,  in  most 
cases,  easily  make  what  is  required,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  trouble 
and  ingenuity,  out  of  such  simple  materials  as  paper,  cardboard,  wood, 
and  day.  If  the  models  will  take  to  pieces,  so  that  the  parts 
may  be  examined  separately  and  then  put  together  before  the  class, 
80  much  the  hetter. 
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'  f ^)  IzpcflHMAta. — In  teaching  science  a  carefully  arran^vecl  seriPH  of 
experimento  ia  often  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  teaching  is  to  be 
rod.  Each  point  should  be  illustrated  in  succession,  and  appeal 
made  to  the  child's  observation  and  judgment^  as  far  as  his  power  in 
tliese  directions  will  pennit  Mere  telling  is  beside  the  mark ;  wliat 
ttm  fMUL  waata  la  dHael  eoBtaet  wilH  the  tmtba  He  baa  to  lta^^  and 
a  sdenoe-lesson  which  can  be  based  upon  experiments  should  never 
he  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  cram  of  facts. 

'  Omt  oltett  hmn  the  eomplaiiit,  m  an  excme  for  negieet  or  bad  teftching,  that  tbo 
ti>eher  1ms  aot  the  neeeaeery  apparatiia.  In  nine  caaea  oat  of  ten,  however,  all  that 
ia  wanted  nlc^t  eaafly  be  put  together  ont  of  the  common  things  within  almoat 
rTBTjrbodjr'a  reach,  with  the  expendftnre  of  a  few  pence.  It  ia  a  mistake  to  anppoae 
that  czpcnaiTe  appaiatoa  is  neeesiarx  or  always  works  the  best    lv«n  reaUy  geed 

Tevy  mo^  may  be  done  with  ordinary  glasses,  plckle-jara,  and  Florence  crfl-flaaks, 
with  the  addition  of  some  glass  tnbing,  india-rubber  tubing,  and  a  few  corks,  if  the 
teisriier  has  learnt  how  to  manipulate  these  things,  as  every  teacher  should  do. 

Ia  additloii  to  being  inexpensiTe^  the  htsM  ■sMflut—  «r  ipparatas  haa  the  fbrthrr 
advantages,  that  it  alibrda  the  teacher  a  very  uaeftd  training  and  eneouiagea 
childRn  to  experiment  for  themaelTea  by  showing  how  much  may  be  done  with  a 
very  little. 

A  few  shillings  spent  upon  materials  may,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
teacher,  be  made  to  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  spent  upon  more 
elaborate  apparatus  ;  and  few  managers  would  object  to  the  outlay  of 
a  small  sum  now  and  again  in  this  way,  where  many  would  object  to 
the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  more  or  less  costly  things. 

Every  school  should  possess  a  spirit-lamp  (or  better,  a  Bunsen 
burner  where  there  is  gas),  some  test-tubes  of  different  sizes,  some 
diemicalfl  for  common  experiments,  a  pair  of  bar  magnets  and  a  horse- 
shoe magnet,  a  mariner's  compass  (this  is  easily  made),  a  ghiss  prism, 
and  a  few  similar  things.  Of  course,  wherever  the  school  can  afford 
it^  many  instruments  which  the  teacher  could  not  make  (such  as  an 
air-pomp)  may  be  added  with  very  great  advantage. 

(/)  Ikttetaea  on  tlie  Hadk-beard. — These  are  such  a  ready  and 
often  effectual  means  of  illustrating  a  lesson,  and  may  be  used  in  so 
many  instances  where  any  other  mode  of  illustraikion  is  not  feasible, 
that  tbi&  hlaelr  baart  Aonld  M  pffeient  Ui  every  leaaoa,  and  the  teacher 
should  oonatanUy  practise  its  use  until  he  can  put  down  upon  it 
raindly  anything  he  needs.  Ila  effMllve  aaployaMnt  la  by  no  means 
i  to  lean,  even  where  the  teacher  is  an  indifferent  draughtsmam 
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The  «flfMilf  ■  of  this  mod^  of  ilTusttfation  ate^  mantfold.  *  It 
li  fttwayi  AtidlBldit  where  any  difficulty  turns  up  in  the  oodne  of 
the  work,  and  in  many'  cases  it  is  the  best  mode  of  illustration 
which  ean  be  uded.  Bzaot  auQnstBM&l  to  requlzamflnii  dm  Im 
aeowed  tliroiirlioiit^  just  that  being  presented  by  itself  to  which 
attention  needs  to  be  directed  at  the  moment  In  this  way  thontlii 
la  eonMntrated  on  the  point  in  qiiestldn^  and  the  children  are  greatly 
assisted  in  distinguishing  it  from  other  things  likely  to  be  oonfhs^ 
with  it  The  sketch  may  be  drawn  of  sufficient  size  for  every  one  to 
see  distinctly,  and  as  the  teaching  progresses  the  drawing  may  !>• 
filled  In  Ut  Ivy  Mt,  or  any  part  of  it  may  be  further  represented  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  If  an  illustration  fails  it  may  be  modified  or  extended, 
or  another  may  be  substituted  for  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
black-board  may  also  be  made  to  nipplement  the  use  of  printed 
diagrams  by  the  teacher's  sketching  any  important  part  separately,  or 
representing  it  from  some  other  point  of  view. 

fktmtu  «lMlkl^  which  maj  now  be  pnrdMsed  very  cheaply,  are  frequently  a  great 
help  in  glring  eleamcM  to  black-board  diagram*— the  different  coloun  being  need  for 
thoae  things  which  it  is  important  the  pupils  should  clearly  distinguish  from  on^ 
another. 

Occasionally,  where  a  somewhat  more  complex  or  more  than 
commonly  accurate  drawing  is  required^  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
prepare  it  on  paper,  it  may  be  sketched  on  the  black-board  prerions 
to  the  lesson  and  turned  away  frcnn  the  children  till  wanted.  As  a 
rule,  however,  Uaok-board  lUnstrattons  ihonld  he  drawn  In  the 
preienoe  of  the  eiaaa  doriair  the  progteia  of  the  lenoh.  When 
employed  in  this  way  they  are  more  effective  as  an  aid  to  the  under- 
standing, while  the  sight  of  the  diagram  growing  under  the  teacher's 
hand  is  an  attractive  one  to  children  and  stimulates  both  attention 
and  curiosity. 

(2)  Illuitratiani  presented  in  words.  (Oral  iUnstraitums  fry  fom- 
pariwn  or  analogy.) 

Words  r^resent  ideas,  and  these  if  knowh  may  fittingly  be  used 
to  illustrate  other  ideas  ;  but  they  should  not  be  used  to  illuatrate 
things  except  where  the  difficulties  of  employing  any  other  mode  of 
illustration  are  too  great  to  be  overcome.  ^  In  numetons  cases  where 
anintennediate  st^  by  way  of  illuslratiiDn  is  neeeesary,  in  older  that 
new  knowledge  may  be  l^uned  and  Imked  on  to  that  which  ii  alfiiUly 
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ooticreto  9iiilrtmtioiiB  aie  not  pbssiU^.  Bt6r«d  ideas  or 
kndinifiictd  should  th^  l)e  brought  hefot-e  the  mind  in  huc^  a  way  as 
to  bridge  the  ga^  in  thought  between  ideas  which  have  been;  acquired 
lad  kiiidred  &cts  which  have  to  be  apprehended,  but  which  from  their 
straagmess  or  complexity  are  difficult  to  grasp.  The  child's  mind  is 
thiia  -led  into  tli%  .right  chanael  of  thott|^  as  it  w^  -and  the 
<tafwltiiia  of  reallMktlon  ara  iMsaaed  tluNmfft  Iht  eoflHiArUoB '  of 
q^AlliiM  or  truttu|  already  flwnllter  ia  tlio  lUiiitnitiT*  Iwrkaace  or 
,  wtm  othar  qnmlitlM  or  tntiis  Jinaiidtng  safwer  offorl 

I  of  oral  innitratloii  d«poBd»  upon  t&a-amlMr  aatt 
i  of  tlM  pointi  of  aimllBrtty  or  analogy  oSdatliig  btlwMn 
tte  iltaatralioa .Jipd  that  wmch  Is  lUuitraled.  The  element  of 
oompariaon  reaUj  underlies  the  whole  proeees^  the  child  being 
aaaisted,  as  farihsiiecessary,  in  noting  such  points  of  resemblance  aa  are 
of  use  in  the  effort  to  realise  the  less  tirell  known  by  the  better  knowiL 
Hence,  in  teaching,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Ulustrations  should  be 
snOciently  well  within  the  children's  knowledge  or  ozperlonoo  to  be 
eoBeotfod  readily  and  tally,  so  that  the  relationship  of  the  points 
brought  forward  may  be  easily  dkcemed  by  them. 

Since,  however,  the  discrimination  of  differences,  as  well  as  the 
detection  of  similarity,  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  process  of 
learning  to  know,  it  it  fireqnenlly  of  aervloo  lo  Mng  out  any  atrdiig 
polBli  Of  ooirtnat  as  well  as  of  resemblance  of  analogy.  That  this  is 
nseful  in  illustration,  and  does  throw  light  upon  the  matter  in  many 
cases,  is  dear  from  the  fact  that  we  are  often  assisted  in  defining  the 
limita  of  a  thing,  and  learning  exactly  what  it  tt,  by  seeing  distinctly 
what  it  u  not 

In  ordinary  teaching  the  oral  illustrations  employed  are  mainly  of 
two  varieties : — 

(a)  Tht  yaaotttfctlon  of  aomO  known  parttonlar  ezample  or  <«^rtanfti> 
to  aaalat  the  raaliaatlott  of  aome  other  leoa  knotni  eaaa  haviag  ttrong 
polnta  of  aimHarttiy. 

Thftft  we  use  this  mode  of  iUnstnitlon  when  we  compare  snch  thing*  m  the  cat  and 
tba  t%«r,  a  Imall  atma  and  a  river,  treacle  and  melted  glass,  the  tltdlng  bf  snow  on 
a  roof  and  an  avalanche,  the  Tlbration  ot  a  atdng  and  thai  of  tbe  vocal -ehoida,  the 
•rtkm  of  ai)  oar  in  water  and  that  of  t|ie  webbed  foot  of  a  waterfowl,  and  so  on. 

(6)  The  illustnttion  of  seme  geniwal  trvfh  or  mlwtnettbii  by  the 
i  of  OBO  or  aore  ladivldual  I 
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Thns  we  mak»  rUmt  a  deflnitkMi  hf  appcsl  to  a  Bmnber  of  esanplM ;  we  filoetnite 
mnA  abetnet  eoneeptknu  aa  valoor  m*  magnanimity  tqr  the  lerital  of  tome  marked 
iBftaBM  of  iNBTe  or  aagnaaimoas  aetkm ;  we  aaaiat  the  lealintlon  of  aome  general 
jaw  hf  recalliig  U  mind  f ndiTidnal  experieneec,  for  example  the  abaorption  of  keat 
when  a  aoUd  ehaagea  Into  a  Uqnld  tqr  drawing  attention  to  the  ooM  ezperieneed 
during  a  thaw. 

There  is  howerer  m  tkIrA  ruit^  of  end  UtastntloB,  the  nseftdnem 
of  which  in  particukr  cases  is  rarely  reoognised  in  teaching,  though 
not  nnfreqnently  employed  by  writen  and  speakers.  Thns  it  may 
happen  that  two  things,  neither  of  wktek  ean  he  $aid  to  he  at  ail  JvUy 
hMWf^  may,  by  being  studied  side  by  side,  be  made  to  light  up  each 
other,  force  and  clearness  being  given  in  this  way  to  the  conception 
of  both.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  pmlMli  In  Iditery, 
laaffuce,  or  litanitaret.  Here,  through  the  help  of  comparison  and 
contrast  each  truth  becomes  more  ftilly  comprehended  by  being  con- 
sidered side  by  side  with  some  other  drawn  from  a  different  connection. 

Thna  we  can  illuatmte  many  modern  grammatical  naagea  by  eomparlaon  with 
hiatorlcal  forma ;  and  erery  one  knowa  how  much  light  ia  thrown  upon  the  exact 
meaning  of  a  word  by  referring  baek  to  ita  root,  and  to  any  changea  of  aigniUcation 
which  the  word  haa  undergone.  It  Ja  not  here  the  illuatration  of  the  unknown  by 
the  known,  but  of  the  partially  or  imperfectly  known  by  that  which  ia  proTiooaly 
unknown,  but  which  may  be  without  difllculty  understood.  The  aame  may  be  said 
with  reapeet  to  literary  forma,  mannera,  euatoma,  goreniment,  etc 

MbIIm  are  really  brief  iUnatrationa  need  not  ao  much  for  the  aake  of  aaaiatlng 
underatanding  a«  of  giving  force  and  pletnmqneneaa  to  the  ideaa,  and  of  inereaaing 
intermt  by  preaentlng  aome  atriking  paralleL  In  dmilea  the  illqatration  and  the 
thing  niuatrated  are  noted  a«  aeparate  though  analogona  ideas ;  in  — •■phitB  these  ideaa 
hare  become  condensed  and  ftised  into  one  In  anch  a  way  that  the  symbol  of  the 
itlnatratioa  ia  nsed  for  both.  The  two  ideas  are  for  the  time  being  treated  aa  Identical, 
and  the  relatlonahip  or  parallel  ia  left  to  be  aupplied  by  inference  or  by  the  action  of 
the  imagination. 

III.   SUOOEBTIOKS    AS    TO  THE  U8E  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. — In  USing 

illustrations  the  teacher  has  to  guard  against  (1)  Indltlnet—  or 
Ineoaiplele  ayyrehanrioB  from  diffusion  of  the  attention  over  too 
wide  an  area,  or  from  the  illustration  being  carelessly  or  hastily 
slurred  OTer,  ao  that  the  children  fail  to  obtain  any  dear  notion  of 
what  is  presented ;  and  (2)  eomftiileM  or  MiaapprahtMlon  from  want 
of  proper  discrimination,  or,  from  the  falseness  or  inaccuracy  of  the 
analogy,  so  that  in  place  of  the  correct  idea  only  a  dbtorted  or  com- 
pletely mistaken  conception  of  it  is  gained. 

If  the  ehild  has  a  grrat  many  thinfrH  thrust  nnon  his  notice  at  once 
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he  is  fteUj  certain  to  gnsp  none  of  them  sttis&cloiilj,  all  the  imiHv^- 
9ian  left  being  an  indistinct  bhir.  Mkaj  taacbMa  Bate  thiir  illu- 
tiatlflBa  ftr  too  dahorate.  Where  there  are  too  many  details  to 
attend  to,  the  children — ^being  nnaUe  to  take  in  such  a  Tariety  of 
imixesaions  at  once — fiul  to  separate  what  is  essential  firom  vhat  is 
suboidinate  or  unnecessaiy,  and  hence  become  so  peij^exed  that  the 
ilhi8trali<»i  fails  to  make  dear  to  them  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
illttniine. 

TlM  ilB^tar  tiM  lIlnaferaliiMu  tlia  Iwtttr,  so  tear  aa  tlM|f  aia  a!^^ 
They  are  a  means  to  an  end,  and,  if  displayed  as  if  they  had  a  yalne 
of  their  own,  there  is  great  danger  that  Uie  point  will  be  lost,  and 
the  thing  illustrated  sink  out  of  sight  in  the  illustrataon. 

Ikis  la  nuukedly  the  caae  where  iUustmtioiie  have  a  ■*  strong  indlridiua  interest,'* 
and  are  tbeiefoce  likely  to  attnset  attention  merely  to  themaelvea.  It  is  astonishing 
how  little  even  many  grown-up  peoj^e,  let  alone  children,  will  often  see  in  an  experi- 
BKnt  exeept  ita  prettineaa  or  some  point  connected  with  the  way  in  whieh  it  is  per- 
fanned.  What  is  to  he  iUnstrated— what  the  experiment  means— is  lost  sight  of,  and 
ia  only  to  he  exposed  to  view  by  a  ninning  Are  of  well-directed  qaesti<Mis. 

TlM  tamytattmi  to  talk  too  mneh  ahont  an  innatcatton,  to  lat  it  paai 
bey«Ml  raaaonaUto  bonnda  baeanaa  it  happans  to  be  tntarMtiaiTf  baa 
eooutaiitly  to  be  wltbatood.  This  is  particularly  so  with  iUustrative 
anecdotes.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  teacher  is  i^t  to  forget  the  gxaat 
dmranae  batwaaa  iUnatration  and  digresalon,  and  to  allow  himself  to 
be  drawn  off  from  the  line  of  his  lesson  to  talk  about  other  matters 
suggested  by  the  illustration.  That  which  has  to  be  illustrated  must 
be  kept  throughout  distinctly  present  to  the  teacher's  mind,  and 
must  also  be  clear  to  the  children,  or  the  illustration  will  fail  to  pro- 
duce its  proper  effect 

Bjmpatliy,  oonaldarabla  knowladga  of  chlldrtn,  and  sonia  ezperienoa, 
m  aaoassary  to  enable  the  teacher  to  judge  correctly  when  an  illus- 
tration is  required,  how  far  it  is  required,  and  jnst  where  the  help 
may  most  efficiently  be  given.  In  preparing  his -lesson  he  will  of 
course  provide  illustrations  in  all  obvious  cases  of  need,  so  that  the 
best  obtainable  may  be  presented  and  the  effort  of  thinking  before 
the  class  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  Many  cases  however  will 
arise  where  the  teacher  needs  to  be  sufficiently  ready  in  the  use  of 
the  device  to  hit  upon  a  suitable  illustration  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  or  make  use  of  anything  that  may  be  to  hand, 
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Sons  teaeh6»'exp«ri6Ma  a  good  deal  of  dflflimlty  In  doing  thU ;  others  agtlii'  are 
uatunlly  inventire  and  ready  in  reaonrce,  and  thui  are  aeldom  at  a  loas  to  aiipply 
what  is  wanted. .  The  power,  however,  iff  not  difficnlt  to  cultivate.  If  once  the  teacher 
recognises  its  importance,  and  accastoms  himself  to  be  on  the  oatloolc  for  analogies 
between  things. 

With  ehildr^n  It  is  better  to  bare  too  many  illustratloiiB  tlian  loo 
few,  80  long  as  these  are  properly  employed.  In  all  cases  the  illus- 
tration must  !)e  so  related  to  that  which  is  illustrated  that  the  analogy 
is  not  only  a  real  one,  but  also  a  useful  one,  and  such  as  can  be 
readily  apprehended.  Accidental  relattonililpg  are  Talueleia  A 
child  is  simply  confused  if  an  illustration  is  inapposite  ;  while  purely 
fanciful  or  strained  analogies,  if  used  in  teaching,  do  harm  in  blunting 
the  child's  perception  of  resemblances  that  are  natural  and  essential 
in  character.  In  most  cases  the  closer  the  parallel  the  better ;  though, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  bkily  one  or  two  itronf  and  important  points  of  re- 
semManee  that  need  to  be  insisted  upon.  These  should  be  brought 
out  distinctly,  but  in  no  case  should  an  illustration  be  pushed  too  far. 

Illustrations,  too^  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  such  as  are  likely 
to  add  to  the  pleasantness  of  tbo  lesson  and  excite  the  children's 
curiosity.  They  9iay  be  correct  and  simple,  and  yet  so  devoid  of 
interest  or  attractiveness  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  children's 
attention  sufficiently  fixed  to  ensure  that  the  object  aimed  at  is 
secured^ .  A  good  illustration  Is  snggestlTe  ;  the  main  points  are  kept 
])erfectly  distinct,  but  they  are  handled  in  such  a  way  that  other  ideaM 
may  be  readily  attached  to  them.  It  is  a  mistake  for  the  teacher  to 
attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive  explanation  of  an  illustration.  Some- 
thing may  well  oe  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  child. 

In  employing  illustrations  the  cbild  mnst  not  be  allowed  to  be 
merely  a  passlTS  recipient,  or  to  rest  content  with  quoting  statements 
made  by  the  teacher.  He  has  to  be  guided  as  to  what  is  to  be  niade 
out,  and  assisted  aa  &r  as  necessary,  but  be  mnst  see  for  blmselt 
What  the  teacher  tUlnks  about  the  matter  is  to  be  subordinated  to 
wbat  the  pupil  pan  be  made  to  tbinlL  Thus  in  using  concrete 
illustrations — whether  pictures,  diagrams,  or  what  not^ — much 
depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  introducing  them  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  children  ;nay  have  clearly  in  mind  what  they  are  to  see, 
and  consequently  may  be  prepared,  the  moment  the  presentation  is 
made,  to  turn  their  attention  to  that  which  it  is  important  for  them  to 
obe^rvet     la  order,  however,  that  they  may  master  the  relationships 
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which  the  illiifstration  brings  Wore  them,  iniBeMBt  tinM  nnuit  1m 
giTcn  for  them  to  realise  what  is  wanted,  and  they  must  neither  be 
hurried  nor  worried. 

A  considerable  amount  of  judgment  is  often  necessary  m  intro- 
dndng  illustrations,  so  that  they  may  be  preaented  In  the  nidk  of 
tlsM,  when  the  children  have  been  led  to  feel  their  difficulty,  and 
appreciate  the  help.  The  Element  of  suxrrise  alio  is  often  naaftal  in 
Ulnstriitions.  Hence  such  things  as  pictures,  models,  etc,  which  are 
likely  to  attract  attenticm,  should  be  kept  out  of  sight  till  required. 

It  is  a  oommon  fault  with  young  teachers  to  have  some  Important  lUQstration  so 
madi  in  mind  that  they  are  over  anzloas  to  Introdnoe  It^  and  are  thna  led  to  Iwing  it 
in  withoat  properly  leading  up  to  it,  or,  as  often  happens,  before  its  connection 
vith  the  lesson  can  be  made  apparent.  As  a  consequence  the  children  are  unpre- 
pared for  it,  and  fitll  to  understand  what  it  was  intended  to  illustrate.  It  is  not  an 
unknown  thing  also  for  teachers  to  fntrodoee  illnstntions  simply  because  it  is  felt 
that  some  ought  to  be  used,  and  not  because  they  hare  any  direct  bearing  on  the 
iearhing.    Such  illnstrattons  are  not  only  useless  but  a  waste  of  time. 

flemalhinir  mngt  he  allowed  for  indivldiial  peculiarities  and 
diflineiioe  of  ezperienoe  in  the  pupils  themaelvea.  One  child  may  be 
benefited  by  an  illustration  which  another  fails  to  understand.  Some 
are  ready  in  detecting  relationships  of  one  kind,  some  of  another ; 
and  frequently  the  resultant  effects  of  an  illustration  upon  the  various 
members  of  the  class  are  much  more  widely  different  than  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  be  supposed.  In  using  illustrations,  there- 
fore, the  wodc  should  be  thoroughly  tested  at  every  step  hj  questiona ; 
.so  that  the  points  may  be  properly  fixed,  and  those  pupils  who  have 
difficulties  may  have  a  chance  of  being  helped  as  far  as  the  teaching 
will  allow.  It  follows  also  that  the  illustrations  in  a  lessoiL  should 
msTir  he  all  of  one  type.  In  jfact  the  more  varied  the  illustrations  the 
better,  the  impressions  obtained  through  one  sense  being  supple- 
mented and  rendered  more  accurate  by  those  received  through  another. 
Nor  must  the  value  of  eontraat,  as  well  as  of  comparison,  be  forgotten. 
The  former  is  frequently  useful  in  stopping  gaps  leading  to  error; 
for,  as  Professor  Bain  points  out,  "  contrast  is  an  ever  ready  resource, 
and  shortens  the  labour  by  excluding  at  once  the  notions  liable  to  be 
confoimded  with  what  is  meant." 

The  younger  the  child  the  more  will  illustrations  be  needed,  inas- 
much as  the  range  of  sense  experience*  and  the  consequent  stock  of 
ide:)s  \o  which  ^tt^ichfnent  may  be  maile^  is  less.    In  the  initial  ntage 
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of  education  the  teacher  is  particularly  concerned  with  providing  for 
the  child  a  large  number  of  exercises  of  the  perceptive  faculty.  These 
have  a  double  value,  for  not  only  do  they  render  the  teaching  dear 
but  they  afford  the  pupil  a  useful  training  in  how  to  observe.  The 
teacher's  success,  both  in  the  first  steps  and  kter  on,  will  be  hugely 
dependent  upon  adequate  sense  training  and  the  ideas  so  obtained. 
Unless  this  is  attended  to,  it  can  scarcely  be  possible  that  the 
conceptions  of  the  child  will  be  accurate  in  character  or  readily 
arrived  at  Hence  in  tbe  oaM  of  fonag  olilUlm  Vn  lltaatratlOBa 
need  ilimild  1m,  as  fiur  as  potstVle,  oonortte — ^something  for  them  to 
see  or  handle.  ^  What  we  know  as  children,"  says  Dr.  Abbott,  **  is 
for  the  most  part  what  w^e  can  see," 

'*  In  all  branches  loaceptible  of  it,  the  exercises,  the  result  of  stndy,  should  be 
presented  to  the  eye  as  the  best  organ  of  oomrannicatiun  with  tiie  mind.  Whatever 
is  acquired  through  this  medium  is  better  retained  than  when  entering  through  any 
other.  It  nuiy  he  said,  th4  rye  mkemben.  It  is  more  aUenttve  than  the  ear.  Its 
olilJects  are  not  oonflised.  It  takes  in  a  single  and  perfect  ima^e  of  what  is  placed 
before  it,  and  transfers  the  picture  to  the  mind.  Hence  all  illuHtratinns  in  our 
teaching,  which  can  possibly  be  addressed  to  this  organ,  should  be  so  applied." 

— (Z)«»H.)  , 

Although,  however,  concrete  illustrations  should  be  most  commonly 
employed  in  early  years,  they  are  of  course  of  great  value  throughout 
the  child's  school  career,  and  in  many  cases  the  teacher  will  find  that 
such  illustrations  are  the  only  ones  that  are  of  any  ival  service. 
The  great  difficulty  attending  their  use  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  often 
by  no  means  easy  to  get  children  to  see  just  what  is  necessary. 
The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that  as  a  rule  they  observe  very 
inaccurately,  and  that,  without  the  greatest  care,  many  of  them  are 
pretty  certain  to  recognise  little  or  no  connection  between  what  they 
see  and  what  he  is  intending  to  impress  upon  them.  OtMtnratloa  of 
tlM  ktnd  nMdod  Is  looking,  and  not  moro  lesliig ;  there  must  be  action 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  eye.  Only  tliat  Is  roaUjr  moa  to  widoh 
tlM  attention  is  dixoelod.  Hence  carefiil  management  of  illustrations, 
with  reference  both  to  their  introduction  and  to  the  constant  direction 
and  testing  necessary  during  their  presentation,  is  essential  to  success. 


The  truth  of  the  remark  that  "the  sye  ssss  saly  that  wMok  11  M^i  the  fewer  ef 

Bselat''  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  Not  only  does  Individual  peculiarity  and 
taste  give  a  colour  to  what  is  seen,  but  each  mind,  witJi  its  own  peculiar  interests  and 
powers,  observes  those  things  most  clearly  io  wfjlch  It  bfts  be^n  jiccnstoined  to  turn 
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ito  attfention.  How  strikingly  different  would  be  the  accounts  given,  say,  by  a 
•a^age,  an  agrieuUuralist.  a  naturalist,  a  geologist,  and  an  artist,  of  some  district  each 
bad  trsvelled  over,  eren  if  all  had  passed  along  the  self-same  track. 

TlM  dlAenltiM  of  dilldren  iA  prvpoily  obMrrliiff  wliat  la  toonffHt 
btfora  tiwn  art  oftoi  groatly  iBcrMuwd  hj  %bM  nature  of  tli«  thiiigi 
praMBtad.  Objects  of  insufficient  size  to  be  seen  at  all  clearly, 
especially  if  enclosed  in  small  bottles,  as  is  often  the  case  with  cabinet 
specimens,  are  quite  useless  as  illustrations  when  held  in  the  teacher's 
band  before  the  class ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  small  woodcuts 
in  books,  which  one  sometimes  sees  used  in  the  same  way.  Only  the 
most  imperfect  examination  can  be  made  in  such  a  case,  even  under 
favourable  circumstances;  and  there  is  often  added  the  difficulty 
with  respect  to  discipline  which  arises  from  the  children  crowding 
confusedly  round  the  teacher,  in  the  endeavour  to  see  what  he  is 
doing  or  what  he  has  got. 

Where  small  objects — such  as  grain,  spices,  coffee-berries,  small 
plants,  flowers,  etc. — are  needed  for  purposes  of  illustration,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  can  be  secured,  one  or  more,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  object,  should  be  served  out  to  every  l>oy  ;  or,  what  will 
answer  almost  as  well  in  many  cases,  to  the  middle  boy  of  every  three, 
so  that  his  neighbours  on  each  hand  can  look  over.  Either  way  is 
better  than  passing  the  objects  round  the  class  for  each  boy  to  view 
in  turn  ;  for  on  this  plan  only  a  cursory  examination  is  possible,  and 
even  then  time  is  wasted,  while  the  child  loses  the  great  and  im- 
portant advantage  of  having  the  object  in  hand  during  the  time  the 
teacher  is  talking  about  it,  so  as  to  be  able  on  the  instant  to  verify 
the  facts  pointed  out  Where  only  a  specimen  or  two  can  be  pro- 
cured, the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  for  the  teacher  to  shew 
the  object,  and  then  rely  for  illustration  purposes  on  a  large  diagram 
or  picture  of  it  In  any  case  the  aid  of  the  black-board  jnay  usefully 
be  called  in. 

Where  objects  have  to  be  represented  together,  as  in  a  picture  or 
diagram,  or  parts  drawn  on  an  enlarged  scale,  oomparatlTe  iIm 
ahonld  reoelTe  tmt  canto!  attantlOB.  Children  frequently  get  the 
most  distorted  notions  of  size  from  seeing  things,  widely  different  in 
this  respect,  drawn  as  though  they  were  of  the  same  magnitude,  or 
even  in  grossly  reversed  proportions.  Tlia  aetoal  ilM  of  tlio  oltfoeta 
i  ilMmUl  mlwaja  1m  polBtod  ont,  and  fixed  by  further  illus- 
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tration ;  as  should  also  the  scale  of  any  enlargement.  Microscopic 
sections  are  especially  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  case  of  children, 
and  demand  the  greatest  care. 

ninskiwtlOBi  OB  tilt  VUek-board  should  be  drawn  in  bold,  clear 
lines,  and  should  be  as  accurate  as  rapid  manipulation  will  allow. 
There  is  no  time  for  elaboration  or  finish,  nor  are  these  necessary  ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  often  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  drawing  aM 
an  illustration.  The  teatihtr  alurald  1m  oartfU  alio  to  ]>laoe  Ida  board 
■o  tbat  the  drawlaca  may  bo  dlatiiietly  moa  by  all ;  and  the  remark 
applies  equally  to  such  things  as  pictures,  diagrams,  and  maps. 
Ne^ect  of  this  precaution  is  of  quite  common  occurrence  with  un- 
observant teachers,  the  usefulness  of  the  illustration  to  many  of  the 
children  being  thus  completely  marred. 

I  Ms  a  good  plan,  wliere  it  can  be  managed,  to  aU«ir  Iht  ehlMna  to  Xak»  a  duurt  la  tlia 
prMmtattoa  of  tht  OloitnUoM ;  to  delect  individnala  from  tlie  claiw  to  help  in  the  dii»- 
trilmtfon  and  manipalation  of  the  tiitngv  xmed,  or  to  aiwist,  an  ftir  aa  tb«y  are  able,  in 
the  performance  of  experimenta.  Wliere  any  boy  luui  learned  to  conduct  an  ex|ieri- 
nient  sacceseflilly  hiuiHelf  it  will  afford  kirn  great  pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  perfonn  it 
for  the  teacher  before  the  class. 

Experiments  are  seldom  as  easy  as  they  appear  to  be  when  read 
about,  and  if  the  teacher  would  succeed  he  must  make  mmaolf 
tboironglily  aoqualntod  with  the  conditions  upon  which  the  niooeM 
of  the  oxporimoBt  doponds.  This  can  only  be  done  by  continued 
practice  until  he  can  be  confident  of  achieving  that  which  he  sets  out 
to  do.  To  perform  an  experiment  with  neatness,  certainty,  and 
despatch  is  not  only  necessary  to  its  success  as  an  illustration,  but  as  a 
good  example  to  the  children.  If  it  is  performed  in  a  clumsy  bungling 
way,  with  repeated  alterations  and  readjustments  before  any  result 
can  be  obtained,  time  is  wasted,  and  the  attention  of  the  children  is 
frittered  away,  so  that  they  fail  to  understand  the  meaning  and  bear- 
ing of  what  is  done. 

HfwytbAag  which  is  nooded  in  the  way  of  apparatiis  or  matorial 
■hottld  bo  la  plaood  as  to  bo  Just  ready  to  hand  when  wanted,  and  as 
far  as  possible  every  source  of  difficulty  should,  be  proyided  for.. 
What  is  to  be  noticed  should  be  made  clear  helote  each  pmnt  is 
brought  forward,  and  the  children  thraroughly  questioned  upon  the 
result  until  they  are  ftiHy  aware  what  has  been  estaUished  imd  what 
is  thereby  illustrated.    A  series  of  eiporimeiits  also  dioiild  be  carar. 
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iaUy  connected  one  with  another,  so  that  ea<jh  point  niay  be  made 
oai  in  succession  and  its  bearing  upon  the  next  distinctly  recognised. 
Few  lessons  are  more  interesting  than  those  based  on  experiments 
if  properly  conducted,  but  they  need  a  good  deal  of  adroitness  to 
bring  them  to  a  successful  issue,  and  may  easily  fail,  through  bad 
management,  to  do  anything  towards  the  enlightenment  of  the  child. 


IV.— LSGTVRE,  OB  DEEtECT  ADDBBS& 

I  is  the  term  applied  to  that  form  of  instruction  in  which  the 
teacher  imparts  what  he  wishes  to  be  learned  by  addressing  the 
paptb  directly  and  more  or  less  continuously.  From  its  similarity  to 
ordinary  auratlTe  it  is,  as  a  method,  sometimes  known  by  that 
name. 

Lecture  is  so  called  because  in  framer  times  instruction  was  given, 
as  the  word  indicates,  by  formal  reading  to  those  who  were  to  be 
taught — a  mode  of  communicating  knowledge  still  employed  at 
times  with  adults.  The  signification  of  the  term,  however,  has  been 
extended  to  cover  any  direct  eztemporaneoiti  address  given  for  the 
inirpoae  of  teielilny.  This  is  the  form  which  the  method  most 
commonly  takes  nowadays,  aud  it  is  the  only  one  which  should  be 
employed  in  the  case  of  children.  The  unsuitability  of  lecture  as  a 
mode  of  instruction  to  be  at  all  generally  used  with  the  youngest 
pnpils,  and  the  defective  and  unintelligent  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  employed  have  brought  the  device  into  unmerited  disrepute. 
Its  true  position  in  school  work  is  even  yet  far  from  being  generally 
recognised. 

Direct  address  b  often  used  in  an  unsatisfactory  way,  or  where  it 
should  not  be,  because  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  talk.  To  tell,  however, 
is  not  necessarily  to  cause  the  child  to  know,  and  may  fail  altogether 
to  be  of  any  benefit  to  him.  Everything  depends  upon  what  is  said, 
and  how  it  is  said.  Mere  talk,  no  matter  how  simple,  is  very  far 
from  being  tescthing  lectort,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  it. 
The  one  is  aimless,  discursive,  disjointed,  follows  no  definite  line,  and 
ends  nowhere  in  juirticular ;  the  other  is  purposive,  methodical,  con- 
nected, marked  by  distinct  sequence,  and  leads  up  to  a  recognised 
conclusion. 
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OocMfonally  it  seema  as  if  vanity  had  8oroetliing  to  ilo  with  the  nnsatiafactory  titie 
of  dliect  atldresn,  tlie  iN)wer  to  speak  continuously  upon  a  subject  for  a  lengUi  of  time 
being  thought  to  sliew  a  certain  cleverness.  In  some  cases  tlie  teaclier  comes  to  have 
a  lilung  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  harangues  his  class  in  melodramatic  fashion.  Need 
it  be  said  that  all  this  is  not  teaching,  and  shews  ignorance  of  what  true  lecture 
should  be? 

Lecture  is  lif  no  means  an  tasy  dSTioe  to  adopt  with  soooom  ;  but 
the  tnie  teacher,  who  knows  how  to  employ  it,  finds  it  frequently  a 
luethod  of  much  power.  To  some  extent  it  is  necessary  in  every 
lesson,  and  many  lessons  are  mainly  dependent  upon  it.  It  should 
not  be  employed  without  thought,  and  the  teacher  should  alw^ays 
have  distinctly  in  mind  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish,  so  that  what 
he  says  may  bear  as  fully  and  forcibly  on  this  as  possible.  Skill  and 
judgment  lecture  demands ;  this  however  is  not  a  ground  for 
abandoning  it,  but  for  acquiring  the  power  to  use  it  aright — for 
learning  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  in  order  that  the  one  may  be 
utilised  and  the  other  avoided. 

The  projjer  employment  of  lecture  is  a  matter  deserving  of  careful 
attention  ;  and  the  teacher  should  not  rest  content  until  he  can  not 
only  keep  children  attentive  by  this  means,  but  ensure  that  they  will 
pick  up  at  least  all  the  more  important  elements  of  that  which 
he  brings  before  them.  Many  matters  bearing  directly  upon  this 
subject  have  already  been  treated  of  at  greater  or  less  length  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  book  ;  and  without  repeating  these  more  than  is 
unavoidable,  the  chief  points  repecting  the  use  of  lecture  will  be  con- 
sidered in  what  follows. 

(l)  As  a  general  nde  it  nvay  be  mid  thai  the  emplaifnient  of 
lecture  should  he  suited  to,  and  in  direct  proportion  to,  the  ctge,  power, 
and  advancemeyit  of  the  pupUs.  The  teacher  has  throughout  to  mould 
his  work  and  adapt  his  language  to  the  needs  of  those  whom  he  has 
to  teach.  The  important  thing  is  to  hit  the  happy  mean  between 
doing  too  much  and  too  little  to  assist  the  child.  The  foots  must  be  so 
stated  as  not  to  overtax  his  power,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  well 
that  he  should  experience  a  little  difficulty.  Very  easy  things 
are  generally  uninteresting,  or  at  least  soon  booome  so.  C^hildren 
like  to  feel  their  own  strength,  and  nothing  gives  them  greater 
pleasure,  or  is  more  stimulating,  than  to  have  made  out  something 
for  themselves.     They  will  often  warm  up  into  a  glow  of  enthusiasm 
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Irhen  they  succeed  in  this  way  ;  and  in  such  a  case  very  much  may 
be  done  with  them. 

Laetim  iboiild  nrdly  1m  emj^loyed,  In  any  oontliLnona  item,  with 
Uttto  ddldrm  ;  the  exceptions  being  mostly  confined  to  the  occa- 
sional use  of  narratives,  anecdotes,  and  the  like.  Still,  lecture  of 
one  kind  or  another  has  to  be  employed  again  and  again.  There  are 
many  things  to  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  youngest  children  that  no 
expenditure  of  time  or  trouble  would  suffice  to  question  out  of  them, 
and  these  must  be  told.  The  telling,  however,  should  be  confined  to 
Khort  statements,  each  being  thoroughly  questioned  upon  firom 
different  points  of  view,  and  perhaps  further  explanation  given,  before 
the  next  point  is  introduced.  Anything  like  a  flood  of  words  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  Tender  plants  need  tender  treatment ;  they  want 
water,  but  they  will  not  bear  drenching.    So  it  is  with  young  minds. 

Littto  ehildren  have  not  the  mental  grasp  needed  In  following  the  Mtatement  of 
a  aeriea  of  facts  or  ideas  given  contlnuoosly  ;  nor  liave  they  the  power  of  concentrat- 
ing or  keeping  up  their  attention  for  any  length  of  time.  If  the  lectore  goes  beyond 
a  few  simple  points  at  most  the  pupils  lose  the  connection  and  meaning  of  what  the 
teacher  is  saying,  and  may  easily  Ikll  into  a  half-dazed  condition  nntil  some  change 
Inings  them  relief. 

in  tlie  middla  of  tte  aehool  leetim  may  be  mneh  more  amployed  ; 
though  not  for  long  together  without  a  change,  and  it  still  needs  the 
greatest  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  detect  any  signs  of 
weariness.  He  has  frequently  to  stop  and  have  points  repeated,  to 
test  how  far  what  he  has  said  has  been  grasped,  to  go  back  and  nm 
over  again  what  has  been  gone  through,  and  to  bring  out  and 
emphasise  just  those  parts  which  he  wishes  to  be  most  accurately  and 
certainly  remembered. 

Very  much  will  depend  upon  tlie  iiatore  of  the  lectnre  given  as  to  how  fiir  it  should 
be  used ;  and  the  teacher  who  is  cautions  to  note  the  elTects  of  his  teadilng  will 
soon  learn  where  he  may  trust  to  lecture,  and  where  he  may  not  Children,  however, 
■ooD  get  bewildered  at  this  stage  by  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  discourse,  and 
esiiedally  if  it  is  a  little  complex.  They  lack  both  the  Judgment  and  the  experience 
neceasaij  for  seising  upon  the  main  points  of  a  snl^ect  without  help  when  many 
things  are  presented  In  succession ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  others,  the  work 
should  be  varied  by  questions,  and  by  opportunities  for  fixing  wliat  is  presented. 

With  advaniMd  flisssi — where  the  pupils  have  become  accuHtonieil 
to  listen  attentively,  and  to  note  from  the  teacher's  mode  of  dealing  with 
his  subject  what  are  essential  points  and  what  are  subsidiary  matters — 
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toeUira  nuij  1m  adoptod  as  a  matboa  with  muoh  grtatar  hiomm  ttaaa 
in  the  preoedinff  itaffo  ;  and  properly  employed  in  such  a  case  it  is 
often  the  most  useful  of  all  the  devices.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
stated,  however,  that,  even  here,  la  ao  iMnon  slumld  it  be  naad,  alone. 
Change,  reiteration,  testing,  summing  up,  are  as  important  as  ever  ; 
but  they  need  not  be  so  frequent,  and  more  continuous  attention  may 
be  demanded  from  the  pupiL  Considering  what  the  future  wants  of 
the  child  will  be,  and  how  often  he  will  need  the  power  to  follow  con- 
tinuous discourse  or  the  steps  of  an  argument,  it  is  most  important 
that  he  should  be  trained  to  do  this  in  school.  Lecture,  judiciously 
employed,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  in  helping  to  serve  this 
end. 

It  It  tti6  teacher's  businees  to  nee  that  the  pupil  does  not  sit  listlessly  letting  what 
Is  said  go  in  at  one  ear  and  oat  at  the  other.  Thsrs  ■«!  te  ae  iisli ;  IM  child's  saiaA 
mut  be  s«ttT«,  •ad  wotUaff  with  ths  tMMher.  Anything  wliich  compels  or  incites  to 
such  activity  is  valuable,  and  the  use  of  questions  is  as  Important  as  ever.  With 
advancetl  children  it  Is  also  a  capital  plan  toilet  them  take  notes  during  the  teaching. 
To  do  this  at  all  well  requires  close  attention,  and  the  result  shews  how  far  such 
attention  has  he^tn  given  successftilly.  The  exercise  too  has  other  useftil  bearings. 
The  writing  of  an  abstract  of  a  lesson  after  the  teaching  has  been  completed  also  tells 
in  the  direction  required. 

(2)  Lecture  muH  he  c<mtroUed  by  a  definite  purpose.  In  any 
lesson  where  facts  have  to  be  taught,  the  line  the  teaching  is  intended 
to  follow  should,  as  already  pointed  out,  be  carefully  settled  before- 
hand, so  that  each  fact  may  have  a  definite  place  in  the  scheme  of 
exposition.  The  lecture  of  course  will  follow  in  this  track.  Each 
|)ortion  of  the  subject  which  has  unity  in  itself  will  be  gradually 
unfolded,  until  it  becomes  clear  and  the  central  truth  of  that  section 
of  the  work  stands  out  perfectly  distinct  witii  its  illustrative  and 
supporting  truths  in  proper  perspective.  The  difficulty  is  to  accom- 
plish this  naturally  and  easily,  so  that,  while  each  truth  is  mastered 
in  order,  there  is  an  absence  of  stiffness  and  formality. 

Hm  iMtiira  moft  be  Inpt  within  dearly  defined  limits,  and  there 
must  be  no  neglect  of  important  parts  of  the  lesson  to  talk  of  matters 
which  have  little  or  no  connection  with  it ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
freedom  must  be  left  for  play  of  mind  oh  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  Aimless  wandering  off  the  path  is  always  to  be  reprobated  ; 
but  it  is  not  every  digression  which  is  injudicious.  Tbs  tsaebing 
i  bs  snggMttTs  M  wtU  as  dsAnite ;  and  it  is  often  worth  while 
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to  titop  and  point  out  matters  of  interest  on  either  hand,  so  long  an 
this  hi  done  briefly.  IMcreMioiui  are  harmful  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  time  they  take  from  the  central  subject,  the  extent  to 
which  they  divert  attention  from  Uie  lesson,  the  remoteness  of  their 
oooDection,  and  the  smallness  of  their  impcnrtanee. 

Proper  distritmtfon  of  the  work  over  the  time  of  the  leaMn  must  not  be  neglected. 
There  U  almys  a  tendency  to  ny  too  much  about  the  more  iutereetiug  or  better 
kaovn  puts  of  the  subject,  so  that  it  often  occurs  that  a  teacher  flnds  himself  only 
part  of  the  way  through  what  he  set  himself  to  do  when  he  ought  to  be  nearing  the' 
end  of  his  lesson. 

• 

(3)  The  fwU  mud  be  stated  in  a  Hmpk  aiui  direct  way.  The 
teadier  should  speak  clearly,  and,  with  children,  avoid  the  use  of 
unfamiliar  words  or  long  and  involved  sentences.  Tliat  ifblch.  under- 
liM  raeoeM  liere  is  Xor  tlie  most  part  thorongli  and  complete  undar- 
slKBdiMr  ^  the  teaclMr  himself  of  ^bat  he  Is  unfolding.  Some 
teadiers  seem  to  find  great  difficulty  in  using  simple  and  suitable 
language,  and  employ  words  which  are  not  only  hard  to  the  children 
but  which  are  not  the  best,  apart  from  other  considerations,  to  convey 
the  ideas  intended. 

The  mlBtake,  howerer,  must  not  be  made  of  supposing  that  by 
dsipillelty  la  meant  childishness.  The  language  of  teaching  should, 
as  to  difficulty,  always  be  a  litUe  in  advance  of  the  scholars  ;  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  learn  to  understand  the  teacher'ir 
language  sooner  than  to  speak  it  Sometimes  an  idea  can  only  be 
properly  expressed  by  a  word  which  is  difficult  to  beginners.  At  first 
it  may  at  times  be  well  to  express  this  by  some  periphrasis  which  can 
l^e  more  easUj  grasped,  but  it  is  foolish  to  go  on  doing  so.  Directly 
the  idea  is  perfectly  clear  the  word  should  be  given.  If  the  former 
was  worth  introducing,  the  latter  is  worth  learning. 

80  long  as  the  word  used  is  the  best  possible  to  express  what  is  meant  there  need  be 
little  tair  but  that  the  child  will  soon  come  to  realise  its  meaning.  As  Richter  ssys, 
"  the  Jteacher'i  )nien,  accent,  and  the  foreatalUng  efftut  to  understand  explain  one- 
half,  and  this  with  the  assistance  of  time  explains  the  other." 

(4)  The  ideas  must  be  connected.  Much  lecture  is  of  a  very  dis- 
jointed character,  either  from  want  of  consideration,  or  from  the 
teacher  giving  what  he  remembers  at  the  moment,  not  what  should 
have  been  given  to  carry  on  the  children's  thought  The  facts  must 
not  be  presented  in  any  chance  order,  as  circumstances  suggest  them 
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to  the  mind,  or  the  lesson  will  degenerate  into  a  mere  patchwork  and 
much  of  its  value  will  be  lost  Tlie  polnta  iboald  fidlow  each  oUmt 
loglMUj  aad  natarally,  so  that  their  connection  and  mntoal  relation- 
ship may  be  apparent,  and  each  may  lead  the  mind  on  to  the  next. 
Tbert  moat  1m  aeqiMaoe  in  tbonght  as  well  as  eeqiwnce  la  afeatema&t^ 
The  careful  connection  of  the  ideas  is  a  vital  matter  if  the  lecture 
work  is  to  be  a  success.  When  the  facts  are  so  developed  as  to  have 
a  combined  meaning,  and  they  are  made  to  support  each  other,  the 
comprehension  of  them  is  much  more  complete  and  recollection  is 
materially  aided.  • 

*An  unskilful  t«ichf>r,  Ill-informed  about  his  lemon,  vometimes  bemuddles  both  hina- 
■elf  and  his  children  by  stating  his  points  out  of  their  proper  order  and  treating  them 
as  though  they  were  isolated  items  of  information.  He  brings  forwanl  some  ikct, 
but,  having  forgotten  what  he  intended  to  say  about  it,  he  Jnnipi  to  something  else. 
Then,  before  he  lias  finished  with  this,  he  poasibly  recollects  what  he  intended  to  ny 
abmit  Uie  previons  point,  and  goes  back  to  tliat  without  a  word  of  warning.  When  h« 
w  again  ready  to  move  forward  he  has  foigotten  where  he  left  off,  and  prolmbly  takes 
up  some  altogether  new  point.  This  dodging  backwards  and  forwards  often  destroys 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  teaching,  and  results  In  the  children  becoming  completely 
coiiAised. 

(r>)  Hie  poinU  must  be  preseiUed  with  varying  ddiberatian  and 
trnptiChtfU,  The  speed  with  which  lecture  should  be  given  is  a  matter 
which  will  often  call  for  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
It  should  vary  according  to  the  difficulty  likely  to  be  experienced  by 
the  children  in  grasping  what  is  said,  and  according  to  the  importance 
of  an  exact  remembrance  of  the  facte  stated.  Not  nearly  enough 
attention  is  paid  to  this.  Kaaj  teaelien  lecture  as  tlioiig^  all  tlia 
poiBti  ware  of  equal  value.  The  lesson  is  like  reading  without 
emphasis ;  and  the  children  are  not  helped,  as  they  should  be,  in 
recognising  what  are  the  tandamental  flMti  which  they  must  hold 
securely.  These  should  be  given  deliberately  and  forcibly,  so  that 
they  may  be  fully  realised ;  and  they  should  contrast  with  the  merely 
explanatory  matters  which  the  children  are  able  to  follow  readily. 

It  is  always  well,  where  a  point  of  any  permanent  importance  has  to  be  given,  to 
approach  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  anaas  teUrsal  in  it,  and  give  the  children  a  glimpse  of 
wliat  is  coming,  before  making  the  definite  statement.  "  Whenever  the  teacher  does 
not  first  excite  inquiry,  first  prepare  the  mind  by  \rnking  U  up  t4>  a  desire  to  know  and 
if  possible  to  find  out  by  itself,  but  pruce«<ds  to  think  for  the  child,  and  to  give  him 
the  results  before  tiiey  an)  desired,  or  before  they  have  been  sought  for— he  makes  the 
mind  of  the  child  a  two-gallon  jug  into  which  he  may  pour  Just  two  gallons  but  no 
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(6)  Tke  Uelure  work  mugt  be  vivid  and  interesting.  Children  are 
good  listeners  when  the  subject  is  something  which  strikes  their 
&ncy,  as  a  story  or  a  narrative  of  adyenture ;  but  they  very  soon  tire 
of  a  plain  statement  of  facts  in  which  they  take  little  or  no  interest. 
If  therefore  the  teacher  would  succeed  in  his  use  of  lecture  hie  must 
call  to  his  aid  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  of  making  it  attractiye. 

It  awnu  wmietimm  to  be  thought  that  anything  will  do  for  children,  so  long  as  it  !h 
ftimple  and  is  what  haa  to  1m  learned.  Thin  is  very  fkr  froin  being  §o.  It  is  Just 
with  childivn  that  the  nio«t  consnnimate  art  is  often  neceftnary  to  present  a  subjeot 
BurceMfally. 

The  teacher  should  present  his  feucta  in  as  attractive  and  striking  a 
way  as  poesible,  and  at  the  same  time  with  that  ptmiMtTeiMn  which 
is  almoet  always  a  characteristic  of  good  lecture.  The  value  of  oontnat 
and  vartoty  of  UgHt  and  duUto  in  this  connection  should  also  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  fresher  the  mode  of  statement  the  better ;  and  in  his 
attmpto  to  pat  tlilnga  In  a  new  way  the  teacher  need  not  oeaae  to  be 
■impte.  Neither  sententiousness  nor  indidgence  in  rhetorical  flights 
is  what  is  wanted,  but  the  avoidance  of  that  bald  commonplace  which 
has  so  little  power  to  arouse  the  interest  or  quicken  the  intelligence. 

Ohildzen,  again,  like  movement,  and  are  mnchinfluenoed  1^  a  bright, 
nympathettc,  eameet  manner.  An  animated  attractive  style  of  address 
is  a  great  gain  in  teaching,  and  tells  more  perhaps  in  lecturing  than  in 
any  other  direction.  When  lecture  is  given  in  a  dull  prosy  manner, 
as  though  the  teacher  were  retailing  his  lesson  from  a  book,  or  when  he 
talks  in  a  drawling  listless  way,  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  a  bore  to 
him,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  children  will  be  interested  no 
matter  what  is  said. 

As  long  as  the  teacher  suooeeds  in  interesting  the  children  "  the  eyes  are  bright  and 
fixed  on  the  oomnion  centre  of  attraction.  So  soon  as  teaching  becomes  slow,  mono- 
tonons,  ami  wanting  in  intellectual  eneigy,  the  eyes  lose  their  lustre  and  begin  to 
wander  off  fiiom  the  common  centre.  Thus  it  becomes  obvious  that  tiM  tssthir  SMut 
fclMiilf  ta  thill sulily  iatogeste4  la  arier  to  latonst  kta  aai4rm."—{(Uilderwo(Hi.) 

Vo  matter  how  presented,  laets  need  to  be  flzed  ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
more  necessary  with  lecture  than  in  some  other  cases.  The  teacher 
has  not  only  to  ^  make  his  points,'  but  to  test  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  insure  that  they  have  been  properly  apprehended  ;  and  further  to 
strengthen  the  impression  by  bringing  them  again  before  the  mind. 
T*n1ess  this  prore^s  of  testing  and  flxing  is  thorouj;hly  carried  out, 
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lecture  will  often  count  for  but  little  in  Becuring  the  permanence  of 
knowledge. 

Explanation  and  *  Picturing  Out.' 

These  are  not  single  devices  marked  by  special  and  independent 
characteristics  of  their  own,  like  those  already  dealt  with,  but  com- 
posite processes,  in  which  the  teacher  presses  into  his  service  any  or 
every  method  that  will  assist  him  in  making  dear  to  the  child  what 
is  indistinct  or  difficult  of  realisation. 

Explanation  consists  in  (1)  simplifying  the  wordt  in  which  know- 
ledge is  expressed,  so  that  unfamiliar  terms  may  be  understood  by 
means  of  familiar  ones ;  (2)  substituting  known  or  easily  appreciated 
ideoif  for  others  that  are  unknown  or  more  difficult  to  realise — often 
by  means  of  illustrations;  and  (3)  giving  additional  related  ideas 
shewing  upon  what  that  which  is  explained  depends,  and  to  what  it 
leads,  so  as  to  secure  compl^Uness  of  eimcqAion,  We  may  say  that 
to  explain  la  to  employ  tlie  rlglit  mental  KdTuit  of  a  dllllimltj  so  that 
the  underlying  idea  may  combine  with  others  of  a  like  kind  ;  or,  to 
change  the  figure,  it  is  to  reduce  a  complex  fraction  of  knowledge  to 
its  simplest  form. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  what  one  has  only  hazy  or  ill  conceived 
notions  of  onesell  Hence  the  first  requisite  for  success  in  explanation 
is  a  tUorouffli  nndentaodiiiff  by  the  teacher  himself  of  the  subject  he 
has  to  teach,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  analyse  any  part  of  it  on  the 
instant,  note  its  various  bearings,  and  select  the  most  likely  point  of 
attachment  in  what  is  known  with  which  to  connect  it  In  the  next 
place  he  needs  quick  peroeptton  and  keen  aympatliy,  that  he  may 
realise  at  once  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  which  bars  the  way  to 
understanding,  and  determine  precisely  at  what  point  the  impediment 
occurs— that  is,  realise  exactly  what  it  is  which  needs  explaining,  and 
how  assistance  may  l>est  be  given.  And  lastly,  he  must  have  eoniider- 
able  fiicillty  of  expression,  so  that  he  may  be  able  readily  to  state  the 
new  view  in  a  simple  straightforward  way  and  there  may  be  no  hesi- 
tating or  bungling  to  the  manifest  oonfiision  of  the  child. 

TlM  mode  of  ezplaiiatloii  will  vajy  very  mnch  aooordin^  to  tlie 
natnre  of  wbat  ia  to  be  ezi^lained.  In  some  cases  the  difficulty  may 
l)e  met  directly,  and  a  few  simple  words  are  all  that  is  wanted  ;  in 
other  cases  tbe  teacher  will  have  to  proceed  much  more  slowly  and 
(^Mtiously.    When  any  serious  difficulty  presents  itself  in  wh.*?^  in 
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necessary  for  the  child  to  understand,  the  teacher  should  te«ak  up  tb» 
wa^tti  liy  meaaa  of  questtons,  so  that  what  has  been  ak'eady  compre- 
hended may  he  stripped  away  and  the  real  matter  needing  elucidation 
laid  bare.  He  will  then  proceed  to  direct  attention  to  each  pointin  turn, 
illustrating  or  simplifying  as  the  case  may  require,  until  at  length  the 
whole  is  illuminated,  and  the  child  sees  plainly  what  was  previously  dark 
or  indistinct  and  consequently  meaningless.  When  the  explanation 
has  been  completed,  further  questioning  should  be  given  to  insure  that 
he  has  grasped  the  ideeu^  not  merely  taken  hold  of  the  teacher's  wordu. 

The  pupil  must  be  allowed  time  to  realise  what  is  presented  to  him 
by  way  of  explanation  ;  eTerytliliiff  may  be  ipolled  by  a  little  want  of 
pattenoe,  or  bf  inoanttona  hurry.  Each  step  must  be  made  clear 
before  passing  to  the  next,  and  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  pitfall 
must  be  gtiarded  against  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  ostiinale 
oneUj  how  mndh  is  poosible  to  Ohlldxen,  and  only  Just  tliat  amonat 
of  btip  dioiild  iM  given  which  is  neoeasaiy.  Frequently  too  much  is 
suggested,  and  the  amount  of  self-effort  reduced  in  consequence. 
Skill  18  often  most  conspicuously  shown  in  directing  the  thotight  of 
the  child,  encouraging  him,  and  preparing  him  for  the  central  point 
of  a  difficulty,  so  that  when  it  has  to  be  met  he  is  able  to  overcome  it 
unaided.  Nothing  strengthens  and  stimulates  a  child  more  than  this, 
or  gives  him  greater  confidence  to  attack  future  difficulties  for  himself. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  training. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  oommon  errors  into  whi^  the 
teaeher  is  liable  to  fall  in  making  nae  of  explanation. 

(1)  Explaining  at  too  great  a  length.  This  is  often  due  to  want 
of  definiteness  and  certainty  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
He  feels  that  his  first  statement  has  not  made  the  matter  clear,  and 
goes  on  talking  in  the  hope  that  eventually  the  children  will  under- 
stand what  he  means.  Time  is  wasted,  the  prolixity  is  wearying,  and 
the  point  is  often  beclouded  rather  than  illuminated. 

Some  teachers,  again,  possessed  of  a  large  fund  of  information, 
iteem  to  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  it  within  bounds,  and  hence 
in  explaining  a  point  introduce  matters  which,  while  interesting  in 
themselves,  are  not  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  Important  parts  of  the  lesson  have  consequently  to  be  hurried 
over,  or  are  thrust  out  altogether.  The  greater  the  teacher's  know- 
ledge is,  the  stronger  is  the  temptation  to  fall  into  this  error, 
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In  any  case  wlian  too  mnoh  Is  said  about  wbat  liat  to  bo  ozidaiiiid 
tHo  ehUdm  aro  Tory  apt  to  looo  tHo  point  of  tbo  wbolo  matter,  and 
to  fix  their  attention  on  what  is  said  rather  than  on  its  bearing  and 
purpose.  As  a  rule,  explanation  should  be  as  brief  as  is  compatible 
with  clearness  and  intelligent  progress  in  the  work. 

"  When  a  thing  is  clear,"  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  "  let  the  teacher  never  try  to  make 
it  clearer ;  when  a  thing  is  nuderstood  not  a  wonl  more  of  explanation  should  be  added. 
To  mark  predsoly  tlie  moment  when  the  papil  imderatands  wliat  is  said,  the  moment 
when  he  is  master  of  the  necewiary  ideas,  is  perliaps  the  most  difficnlt  thing  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  The  oountenanoe,  the  eye,  the  voice,  and  manner  of  the  pupil  mark 
this  instant  to  an  observing  preceptor." 

(2)  Giving  unnecessary  explanations.  Some  teachers  appear  to 
have  little  power  of  estimating  correctly  what  are  likely  to  be 
difficulties  to  a  child,  and  consequently  often  waste  time,  as  well  as 
make  the  work  tedious,  by  explaining  things  about  which  little  or 
nothing  need  have  been  said.  It  may  happen  with  any  teacher,  that 
an  explanation  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  is  not  wanted  when 
the  point  is  reached  in  the  lesson.  What  might  have  been  a  difficulty, 
standing  by  itself,  has  been  cleared  up  sufficiently  by  the  previous 
work. 

Even  of  things  which  the  pupil  cannot  understand  it  is  not  possible 
to  explain  everything ;  nor  would  it  be  well  to  do  so  if  it  were  possible. 
It  la  a  mlitako  to  rappooo  tbat  ehUdm  are  bonofltod  b7  bavlnc  ortry- 
thlBff  made  oasr  for  tliom,  or  by  seeing  everything  from  the  same 
point  of  view  as  the  teacher. 

For  an  oxplanatfon  to  be  in  plaoo  tlio  diffienltj  abonlA  bo  one 
whioh  it  ia  noooeiajry  to  romovo  if  tbo  porpooo  of  tlio  looaon  ia  to  bo 
aocompMahod.  Even  here  however  a  rigid  adherence  to  nde  will 
sometimes  mislead  the  teacher.  His  good  sense,  based  on  knowledge 
of  what  is  required,  ought  to  tell  him  what  it  is  well  to  say,  and 
what  should  be  left  unsaid ;  and  should  also  prevent  him  from 
supposing  that  what  is  clear  to  him  is  necessarily  clear  to  his  pupils. 

(3)  ExfUainiiig  in  the  wrong  jiaee,  Some  care  is  necessary  to 
secure  that  an  explanation  is  brought  in  at  the  most  suitable  moment. 
It  is  not  an  infrequent  experience  for  a  teacher  to  introduoo  pfoma- 
tnroly  wliat  bo  bai  to  laj  by  way  of  elucidation,  so  that  the  children 
are  altogether  uncertain  as  to  what  it  is  which  is  being  explained. 
It  is  foolish  to  break  into  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or  to  stop  a  boy  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence  in  reading,  in  order  to  explain  some  word 
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or  phrase  which  he  does  not  understand.  It  may  be  wise  to  note 
the  point  and  to  seek  a  more  &yourable  opportunity  of  speaking 
about  it ;  but  so  long  as  the  boy's  mind  ought  to  be  occupied  with 
other  things  the  teacher  should  keep  his  expknations  to  himself. 

Sometimes  again  an  explanation  is  omitled  fttna  fMrgetftilwesi  just 
when  it  should  have  been  introduced,  and  then  is  given  later  on 
amidst  quite  other  matters.  It  is  better  to  leave  it  out  altogether 
rather  than  bring  it  in  at  the  wrong  pLice,  where  it  is  a  harmful 
distraction  of  the  attention  and  does  little  or  no  good. 

(4)  Giving  sham  expUmaiions.  An  explanation  is  unworthy  of 
the  name  which  does  not  assist  the  child  to  understand  more  clearly 
than  before  that  which  is  explained.  Such  sham  explanations  are  by 
no  means  infrequent  Commonly  they  take  the  form  of  a  talk,  in 
which  other  terms  are  introduced,  but  no  simplification  is  effected, 
and  no  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject.  Unless  the  elements  of 
which  the  explanation  is  composed  are  easier  to  comprehend  than  the 
thing  to  be  explained  no  help  is  given. 

The  attenpta  to  wplain  a  word  by  merely  eubititutiiig  for  It  a  ijaiftM  wm€ 
quite  as  dilBcQlt  and  unHunilJar  to  the  ehlM  ia  a  ease  in  point.  The  giving  of  a 
iliiHwsrr  itiMMMi  of  a  word,  which  is  wide  of  the  mmning  in  the  actual  paaaage 
beforft  the  child,  is  another  instance. 

Sometimes  a  teacher  destroys  the  reality  of  an  explanation  by 
titiiiviii|p  fior  tiM  eliild.  He  moves  rapidly  from  point  to  point,  and 
concludes  that  all  is  well  because  the  child  is  able  to  give  back  the 
words  used.  There  may  be  no  real  understanding  at  all  in  such  a 
case,  and  both  teacher  and  child  may  be  deluded  by  the  process. 

The  worst  form  of  sham  explanation  is  that  in  which  the  teacher, 
afraid  to  acknowledge  his  own  ignorance,  makes  a  diow  of  tTpialning 
the  matter  and  simply  mystifies  the  child.  No  genuine  teacher  would 
descend  to  such  a  practice. 

'PletorlBiT  ont,'  like  explanation,  is  a  compound  process  in  which 
combined  use  is  made  of  direct  address,  familiar  oral  illustntions, 
•Uipses,  and  training  questions.  The  purpose  is  to  assist  the  child 
in  fnrming  a  distinct  mental  picture  of  objects,  scenes,  etc,  which  are 
more  or  less  difficult  to  realise,  and  which,  from  their  nature  or  the 
circumstances  attending  the  teaching,  cannot  be  made  dear  by  any 
ai^wal  to  the  senses.  *  Picturing  out'  differs  from  explanation  in 
that  It  alas  at  Metrtaff  vadsttiaDdlaC  Iqr  vlvliaesa  of  : 

1< 
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ntHer  tlum  by  ilmpimimtloii,  though  the  latter  is  often  inclndecL  It 
appealii  to  the  imagination,  and  makes  use  of  such  concepts  as  are 
familiar.  These  it  combines  and  presents  to  the  child  as  a  striking 
word-picture,  in  order  that  hj  this  means  he  may  be  duly  impressed 
and  realise  clearly  what  is  required.  While  employing  both  description 
and  illustration,  'picturing  out'  is  more  than  either  of  these  singly, 
and  may  often  be  used  with  adyantsge  in  place  of^  or  as  supplementary 
to,- both  these  processes. 

Like  other  composite  methods  used  in  teaching,  from  which  it  differs 
only  in  the  way  in  which  the  expedients  are  combined,  '  picturing  out ' 
is  essentially  a  mode  of  securing,  by  means  of  the  known,  complete 
conception  of  what  is  previously  unknown.  It  may  often  be  employed 
widi  advantage  in  the  case  of  younger  children ;  and  in  special  caaes 
is  useful  throughout  a  child's  school  career.  Caution  is  necessary  not 
to  let  it  degenerate  into  a  mere  rambling  description. 

'  Picturing  out'  mx  brought  Into  prominent  notice  m  a  technical  device  by  Bftvfd 
8tow,  who  claimed  for  it  great  impoitanoa  and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  system  of 
training.  In  a  broader  sense  its  use  must  have  been  not  uncommon  in  all  ug^u, 
insMniuch  M  all  "  teaching  by  means  of  parabltMi "  and  attempts  to  reach  the  mind  by 
word  pictures  through  the  action  of  the  imagination  are  really  but  eicempllflcations  of 
the  principle  of  the  method. 


V. — FDQNO  BEVIG^ 

Every  one  recognises  the  importance  in  teaching  of  ]»eH«nting 
knowledge  to  the  child  in  an  orderly  systematic  way,  and  in  a  form 
he  can  nnderstand  ;  but  the  equal  importance  of  sscnilng  tliat  tbm 
Infennatloa  given  shaU  be  ftzad,  so  that  it  may  remain  a  permanent 
possession,  is  rarely  attended  to  as  it  should  be.  It  is  impossible  to 
secure  that  everything  mid  in  a  lesson  shi^i  be  nmembered,  nor  is 
thifi  at  all  necessary  ;  but  the  child  shonl4  bave  pirtMUy  eiaar  Ideas 
•r  the  sattent  points  and  main  outUaM  of  tlie  sobjeel,  and  see  how 
-the  lacts  are  connected  together.  Of  course  every  teadier  will  have 
numberless  small  devices  of  his  own  for  securing  the  neosssaiy  depth 
of-  impression  and  consequent  retention  of  fhots ;  but  four  expedients 
are  of  sufficient  importance,  and  of  sufficiently  general  appUcation,  to 
melrit  separate  consideration^  These  are  repetition^  recapitulation, 
Uaok-board  heads,  and  review* 

(1)  fUp^ti^fh    Every  influence  brought  iA  bear  upon  the  mind 
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Ittreci  some  impression  behind  it,  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  that  the 
reTiyal  of  the  idea  becomes  possible.  Sometimes  the  effect  produced 
by  a  sin^e  presentation  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  render  retention 
certain  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  of  such  an  evanescent  character  that 
repetition  again  and  again  is  necessary  before  the  idea  becomes  fixed. 

Jaeotot's  &Tourite  maxim,  '*  Repeat  without  ceasing/'  is  only  one  of 
the  many  instances  in  which  the  value  of  repetitton  In  educatloii  is 
insiated  upon.  The  really  important  practical  point  is  that  the  repeti- 
tion should  be  accomplished  without  weariness  to  the  pnpil>-that  tlie 
leadMT  durald  repeat  willumt  seeming  to  do  so  of  set  irarpose.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  fiicts  in  the  same  words,  so  that  the 
idea  and  the  symbol  may  be  permanently  associated  ;  in  other  cases 
it  is  better  to  repeat  the  points  in  a  changed  form,  and  this  is  generally 
best  aoeomplished  by  means  of  questions. 

(S)  BeeapUiUaUon,  This  is  going  over  the  heads  or  important 
points  of  the  lesson  in  order,  not  only  to  fix  them,  but  to-  bring  out 
tlie  relative  bearings  and  connection  of  the  facts  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  appear  in  their  proper  perspective.  Recapitulation  may  be 
employed  at  any  point  of  the  work,  and  is  often  useful  for  picking  up 
the  threads  of  a  lesson  ;  but  there  should  also  be  flaed  idaoes  for  the 
ttaamiag  up  of  tlie  teselrtng  as  Crt  as  It  hat  gone,  and  these  will 
generally  correspond  to  the  ends  of  the  divisions.  Such  systematic 
recapitulation  gives  a  firm  grasp  of  the  lesson  as  a  whole,  and  is  alxo 
an  important  factor  in  securing  correct  recollection. 

(3)  &adt4>oard  Steadg  or  SumtnarieB.  When  properly  used  these 
•re  in  aocoidanoe  with  the  principle  that  something  sboitld  tie  Mined 
tMMntldr  And  exaetilyaiid  tHe  rest  reftered  to  tHatw  They  are  of  the 
greatest  service  in  fiicilitating  and  rendering  certain  the  remembrance 
of  tiie  outline  of  the  lesson.  After  each  section  has  been  recapitulated 
and  summed  up,  the  gist  of  this  summing  up — the  key  &ct,  or  the  fact 
which  will  serve  to  suggest  the  rest  of  that  portion  of  the  work — 
should  be  put  upon  the  black-board,  and  read  by  th^  children  until 
firmly  fixed  in  their  minds.  If  they  can  be  induced  by  meahs  <»f 
qoflctions,  to  suggest  the  black-board  head  them8elves->~t^e'  teacher 
aansting  only  as  &r  as  is  necessary  to  secure  conclsene9s^nd  -oohw^- 
aess  of  expression — so  much  the  better.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  tbe  Ua«k-hoax«  heads  are  not  fr«cn«&ts,  and  iitft  tlieMly.  ing- 
veitfve  words,  «nt  elear  lusd  pttbr  statemenu  propeHgr  eabreesed  tk 
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I ;  and  that  when  the  lesson  is  completed  they  should  form  a 
readable  and  intelligible  abstract  of  all  the  more  important  featarea 
of  the  teaching.  Though  details  are  omitted  there  should  be  no  break 
in  thought 

TlM  ww6m  ibmOd  be  wall  diOMB,  and  tHa  ■enteaota  ilmpto  and 
dlreet  in  oonstrneUoB.  It  is  better  to  have  two  or  even  three  short 
heads  at  the  end  of  a  division  than  one  long  one. 

The  reading  is  often  of  a  very  imperfect  character.  It  should 
generally  be  simultaneous ;  and  each  head  should  be  read  first  by 
itself^  and  then  in  connection  with  all  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
In  this  way  two  senses  are  appealed  to--hearing  and  sight  With 
younger  children  it  is  well  to  have  eadi  word  read  as  the  teacher 
writes  it,  so  as  to  keep  up  attention,  and  then  the  statement  given  as 
a  whole.  In  no  case  should  the  teacher  turn  his  back  on  his  class 
and  leave  them  idle  while  he  thinks  out  his  sentence  and  writes  it  on 
the  board. 

The  heads  should  be  neatly  and  distinctly  written ;  and  la  tlia 
Idihar  olauM  tlia  treatDMat  abonld  farm  a  ptaMmlaary  tnlalBg  for 
tiM  poplla  la  taklBC  notea  on  their  own  account.  In  the  transition 
stage,  the  note  or  summary  should  first  be  brought  out  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  the  sentence  should  be  rapidly 
dictated  by  the  teacher.  As  soon  however  as  the  children  are  able  to 
manage  for  themselves  this  help  should  be  withdrawn. 

Bladi*board  liaada  slionld  be  worked  vp  to,  not  written  down 
abruptly.  An  unskilled  or  forgetful  teacher  is  very  apt  to  n^lect 
his  black-board  heads  until  too  late,  and  consequently  to  bring  them 
in  at  inopportune  moments — ^sometimes  as  the  result  of  chance,  some- 
times to  fill  up  a  gap  when  he  is  at  a  loss  for  scmiething  to  say.  In 
many  cases  they  do  not  properly  summarise  the  lesson  at  all,  and  are 
written  down  regardless  of  their  connection  witb  one  another. 

(4)  Beview.  The  periodical  review  of  what  has  been  taught,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  becoming  hazy  and  uncertain,  or  fading  altogether,  is  a 
aiaMir  of  tlia  giwtoot  importaaoa  in  school-work  ;  but  it  is  also  one 
which  IS  often  very  much  neglected.  Few  teachers  seem  to  realise 
practically  how  rapidly  information  sinks  beyond  recovery,  and  how 
much  is  lost  for  want  of  being  occasionally  brought  to  the  surfoce.  It 
is  a  grievous  mistake  to  allow  matters  to  be  forgotten  which  have  cost 
both  teacher  and  pnpih  a  larj^e  expenditure  of  effort,  whan  a  sroaU 
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aunoiint  of  time  devoted  to  them  now  and  again  would  keep  them 
fresh  and  ready  for  use. 

Every  running  over  of  a  subject,  or  of  a  course  of  lessons,  not  only 
■trangtlMDi  ranmlnraaee,  but  givea  a  broad  view  of  tbo  wboio,  and 
thus  pgOTonla  tlio  enunpliiir  And  naxrowliiir  tflMt  of  oonttamom  atton- 
tlflA  to  dftalli.  When  review  is  properly  cared  for,  knowledge  no 
longer  appears  to  the  pupil  as  a  series  of  isolated  facts ;  and  the  form 
of  the  work  can  be  so  varied  that  the  subject  is  looked  at  from  a 
somewhar  different  point  of  view  each  time. 

Boffolar  liiions  finr  tbo  tiMrongli  Mvlew  of  wliat  liat  been  taught 
ihovid  IM  anaagod  for  at  stated  intonrals,  or  when  a  certain  amount 
of  work  has  been  gone  through  ;  and  no  consideration  of  the  apparent 
need  for  pressing  on  over  new  ground  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way. 

WMttoa  tost  OTiinlnatiiins,  conducted  by  the  teacher,  and  confined 
to  matters  which  have  been  given  in  the  lessons,  are  also  a  very  use- 
ful means  of  review  where  the  children  are  sufficiently  advanced  for 
this  kind  of  work. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

CLASS  MANAGEBfSNT. 

The  successful  management  of  a  class  is  conditioned  by  three  seta 
of  influences — (1)  those  dependent  upon  oi^ganisation,  that  is  upon 
proper  airangements  being  made  for  conducting  the  work  with 
the  least  loss  of  time  and  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  efficiency  ; 
(2)  those  which  are  connected  with  the  goyemment  of  children,  that  Ls 
with  the  proper  exercise  of  disciplinary  power  and  control ;  (3)  thoHe 
arising  from  the  way  in  which  the  teaching  is  given. 

I.  0LA88  KANAOBHBNT  A8  DBTBBMIirED  B7  OROAMISATIOV. 

Efficient  organisation  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  proper 
management  of  a  class.  With  children  working  under  unhealthy 
conditions,  in  physical  discomfort,  or  with  bad  arrangements  for 
carrying  on  the  work,  it  \s  impossible  for  teaching  to  be  as  successful, 
or  control  as  easy,  as  should  be  the  case. 

Erery  additional  strain,  whether  xdiyiloal  or  mental,  to  which  either 
teacher  or  ehlld  la  nnneoeuarlly  suhjeeted,  is  so  mneh  energj  nmning 
to  waste.  If  the  conditions  by  means  of  which  this  waste  may  be 
minimised  were  more  carefully  attended  to,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the 
harmful  effects  attributed  to  overpressure  would,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  healthy  children,  almost  entirely  disappear. 

Although  the  full  discussion  of  matters  connected  with  organisation 
Iwlongs  properly  to  School  Maruigement  in  its  narrower  sense,  yet, 
from  their  direct  and  indirect  bearing  upon  teaching,  the  more  im- 
portant points  are  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  present  subject. 

I.   GkNKRAL  GONDITIOKS  AS    DIRBCTLT    AFFBCTINO    THK    HkALTH 

AND  Comfort  of  the  Scholars.    Every  school  should  be  planneil 
to  suit  the  work  to  be  done  there.     This  is  frequently  neglected,  and 
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eoiuiequently  many  vexatiouB  inconveniences  arise  from  bad  arrange^ 
ments. 

(1)  The  Room.  The  most  vseftU  fom  of  room,  where  the  school  is 
of  moderate  size  (say  for  from  50  to  150  children),  and  has  to  be 
mider  the  direct  control  of  the  head  teacher,  is  an  oblong  just  stiffi- 
ciently  wide  to  allow  of  the  class  beiiig  brought  out  in  frtmt  of  the 
desks. 

In  large  schools  the  tondornqr  of  modem  orgBoisatfoa  is  to  teeak  «p 
the  ftfaiialde  floor  space  lato  ■eperato  rooms,  to  contain  frt)m  40  to  80 
children  each  according  to  needs.  This  is  accomplished  either  by 
haring  the  school  built  as  a  series  of  separate  rooms,  or -by  dividing 
up  the  large  room  by  means  of  partitions. 

TImm  putitioiw  may  either  «ltde,  or  fold,  or  be  nuule  like  a  Qoewn  Anne  blini  and 
roll  ap  tonianla  the  ceiling.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tar  the  ordinary  purpoeeti  of 
teaching  mich  a  wfawfioa  of  oImm  is  a  great  advanta^ /yrhere  the  teachent  are  Huf- 
ficiently  experienced  to  be  left  to  theiniielveft.  The  work  U  more  directly  under  their 
eoDtrol,  and  the  disturbing  influences  arising  from  having  classes  alongside  each  other 
•agaged  in  similar  ezerdses  are  done  away  with. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  keep  his  class  under  proper  control 
when  a  neighbouring  class  is  noisy  or  disorderly,  or  an  attractive 
kssoB  is  going  on  near.  If  the  main  room  is  undivided,  and  several 
classes  have  to  work  side  by  side  so  as  to  be  under  the  continuouH 
supervision  of  the  head  teacher,  the  evils  just  referred  to  may  be 
eomiiderably  lessened  by  separating  the  classes  by  means  of  qurtaiuH. 

In  the  case  of  elementary  schools  the  Education  Department  in- 
sists upon  an  average  of  8  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  80  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  for  each  diild  in  average  attendance.  These  how- 
ever are  the  lowest  allowances  to  escape  a  fine,  and  should  certainly 
be  exceeded  wherever  it  is  possible.  In  a  school  working  up  to  Its 
full  complement  of  scholars  the  bodies  of  the  childreu  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  space ;  and  to  this  is  to  be  added  that  taken  up  by 
fumitore,  etc  Even  on  days  of  maximum  attendance  the  limits  of 
air  qmce  per  child  should  never  fall  below  the  '  Code '  allowance  ;  and 
under  ordinary  working  conditions  190  oaUc  fiMi  per  ohlld  is  much 
nearer  what  is  required. 

Even  where  the  proper  average  amount  of  space  is  secured  for  each 
child  certain  classes  may  be  very  overcrowded  ;  and  where  this  occurs 
the  children  are  pretty  certain  to  be  restless.  Borne  teachers  do  not 
OTen  distribute  the  children  in  the  best  way  over  the  space  available 
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for  the  class.  All  such  little  matters  need  to  be  looked  to  if  the 
teaching  is  to  be  successful. 

CluanHnw  and  tfaaaantnew  ef  tbe  aduMIrooiiii  are  necewaiy  eoa- 
dltlona,  not  only  of  health  but  of  that  cheerfulness  and  brightness 
which  should  characterise  children  under  instruction.  Dual  la  ooe  of 
the  toaeliar'a  ammlM  In  achool,  and  should  be  scrupulously  remoyed 
every  day  from  the  floor,  furniture,  and  any  crevices  where  it  is 
likely  to  accumulate.  Every  one  practically  acquainted  with  schools 
must  be  aware  how  rarely  this  is  done  effectually.  Dingy  half-cleaned 
schoolrooms  are  only  too  common. 

TlM  lowtr  part  of  tlio  waUi  ihoiild  be  boarded  or  poiatod  to  a 
height  of  about  five  feet,  and  coloured  some  light  tint  of  grey  above. 
The  ceilings  should  be  whitewashed  ;  but  white  is  too  glaring  for  the 
eye  to  rest  upon  with  comfort  when  applied  to  the  walls.  Tbo  gonoral 
look  of  tlio  room  should  be  one  of  jdeasant  eomibrt ;  and  much  may 
be  done  to  add  to  its  attractiveness  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
pictures^  diagrams,  and  maps.  Pictures — such  as  large  framed  photo- 
graphs of  striking  scenery,  or  of  celebrated  paintings  within  the 
comprehension  of  children,  and  many  coloured  prints  now  sold  for 
school  use — are  not  only  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  but  are  a 
standing  good  influence  u])on  children  in  other  ways. 

"  An>ihiiig  in  tlie  way  of  art  that  niay  hang  on  the  walln  KhoiiKl  be  thoroughly  good 
of  its  kind.  Cheapoess  nowadays  luckily  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  beauty ;  where 
our  forelkthen  were  compelled  to  content  themselveii  with  wom-out  iiupreesions  of 
inferior  ateel  engraTinga,  good  etchings  and  adminble  chroiuo-Iithographs  and  examples 
of  photogravure  can  now  be  had  for  very  ainaU  prices.  Even  the  Christmas  numberv 
of  the  (Jmphle  and  Illustrated  Xt«r«  will  supply  an  effective  and  thoroughly  wholesome 
sort  of  art  at  most  trifling  cost.  I  should  be  inclined  to  press  this  point  of  aflMMve 
4ee«rattatt  with  some  persistence,  as  during  the  sympathetic  period  of  youth  impres- 
sions are  readily  taken  In  by  the  eye  as  well  as  by  the  other  senseK,  and  are  so  firmly 
retained  as  to  leave  their  permanent  stamp  on  the  mind."— (Z)r.  FarquhwrmH.) 

The  floors  of  the  room  should  be  warm  and  dry,  and  as  noiaOlOM  as 
poaalble.  Quarries  or  stone  are  unsuitable.  Thin  boards  are  noisy, 
and  from  their  vibration  send  up  a  considerable  amount  of  dust  into 
the  air  during  the  movements  of  the  children.  The  best  floor  is  one 
made  of  wood  blocks  carefully  lud  in  cement  or  asphalt  to  form  a 
smooth  surface ;  but  thick,  well-seasoned,  and  well-jointed  boards 
make  a  satbfactory  floor,  and  are,  of  course,  much  less  expensive. 

(2)  The  Lighting.    A  room  for  ioiebtnf  pupoota  shoold  bo  well 
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If  this  ia  not  secured  it  is  often  difficult  for  children  to  see 
in  dull  weather ;  and,  apart  from  this,  a  half-lighted  room  has  a 
f^ioomy  look  and  exereises  a  depressing  effect  upon  those  inmiured  in 
it  day  after  day.  The  best  light  is  one  from  the  left,  and  well  above 
the  level  of  the  children's  heads.  In  no  case  should  the  windows  be 
low  down  and  directly  in  front  of  the  children  when  in  their  usual 
working  places.  Nor  should  the  children  ever  be  allowed  to  sit  with 
the  sunshine  either  in  their  eyes  or  beating  on  their  heads.  In  such 
circumstances  proper  attention  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  a  mistake 
however  to  exclude  sunlight  altogether  from  a  room.  A  judicious 
amngement  of  blinds  will  easily  secure  all  that  is  needed  in  this 
respect 

(3)  The  Warmhig  and  VetUUtUion,  The  warming  is  often  a  diffi- 
cult problem  to  solve  with  complete  success  in  the  case  of  large 
schools.  If  a  room  is  too  hot  the  children  become  drowsy ;  and  if  too 
c(Ad  the  discomfort  distracts  their  attention  from  the  teaching.  With 
average  children  the  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to  &11  so  low 
as  55^  F.,  nor  rise  above  66^ 

Even  when  a  mtiiifactory  temperature  in  secured,  with  many  forms  of  apparatus  the 
air  is  unpleasantly  dry,  and  this  is  trying  to  those  who  liave  to  talk  Another  common 
Ikolt  is  the  defective  distribution  of  the  heat,  so  that  while  one  part  of  the  room  is 
comfortably  warm,  another  is  Ikr  too  cold.  Cold  draughts  to  the  feet  are  also 
fkvquently  present.  Where,  too,  the  heating  is  badly  managed,  the  room  is  generally 
much  too  eold  in  the  early  morning  and  too  hot  in  the  afternoon.  All  these  things 
mflitate  against  the  teaching ;  but  with  a  little  cars  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  they  may  almost  always  be  considerably  reduced,  and  in  some  cases 
removed  altogether. 

The  proper  wanning  of  a  school  is  generally  very  closely  connected 
with  cflleleBt  vntilatlan.  If  school  work  is  to  be  properly  carried  on, 
a  oonataat  rapplj  of  fireth  air  is  eaiantlal ;  and  this  should  be  intro- 
duced without  eiposing  the  children  to  draughts.  In  many  cases  the 
air  is  wanned  as  it  comes  in ;  and  such  an  arrangement  where  it  does 
not  unduly  heat  the  air  or  rob  it  of  its  moisture  is  a  great  gain.  It 
prevents  injurious  cold  currents  and  economises  the  heat 

In  all  well-constructed  schools  the  means  and  appliances  for  efficient 
ventilation  are  present ;  but  the  really  important  thing  is  that  they 
should  be  regulariy  looked  to  and  made  use  of.  Theoretically  these 
things  are  perfect  enough ;  but  practically  they  are  often  neglected  to 
a  deplorable  extent    In  a  close  stuffy  atmosphere,  much  of  which 
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has  been  breathed  over  and  over  again,  the  children  are  certain  to 
become  dull  and  stupid ;  and  the  teacher,  feeling  his  efforts  meet 
with  little  response,  is  apt  to  grow  irritable  and  cross.  With  condi- 
tions like  these  not  onlj  is  damage  being  done  to  health,  but  the  work 
suffers  in  many  ways.  Things,  which  in  other  circumstances  would 
be  easily  learned,  become  matters  of  laborious  effort,  and  weariness 
and  overstrain  soon  follow. 

Even  wiUi  the  best  ventilation  the  rvgnlar  flnaliliir  of  tlit  room  witli 
tntOOL  air  is  adviaaUe.  It  is  never  time  wasted  to  send  the  children 
into  the  play-ground  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  middle  of  an  attendance, 
so  that  they  may  have  a  run  in  the  fresh  air ;  and  while  they  are  there 
doors  and  windows  should  be  thrown  open,  if  the  weather  will  at  all 
permit,  in  order  that  the  air  in  the  room  may  be  thoroughly  changed. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  the  unwholesome  state  of  the  air 
m  a  room  may  strike  any  one  very  forcibly  who  comes  into  it  from  the 
outside,  those  working  in  it  may  be  quite  unconscious  of  its  vitiated 
condition  until  the  i^hsnloal  eonaeiiiMnoM  force  themselves  upon  the 
teacher's  notice.  Inattention,  languor,  headache,  restlessness,  giddiness, 
and  nausea  are  all  signs  that  the  atmosphere  has  become  thoroughly 
unfitted  to  support  vital  action  properly.  Relaxed  or  sore  throat  and 
dyspepsia  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  often  also  to  be  traced  directly 
to  working  in  a  close  room  in  bad  air. 

Carrie  Juntly  tays :  "One  day's  work  in  a  clone  room  iiiay  not  affect  ths  teacher 
niach ;  but  no  eonatitation  can  realst  the  e  flfoct  of  a  coutinnance  of  this  oiver  wveral 
yean.  It  Is  In  the  ftct  that  inch  inflnenoes  opente  almost  imperceptibly  that  his 
danger  lies.  Let  the  sanitary  state  of  his  schoolroom,  then,  be  his- first  thought  when 
he  enters  it  in  the  morning ;  and  let  his  thoughts  recur  to  this  at  the  end  of  every 
lesson." 

(4)  C%a>i^e  of  poitute  and  of  plcice.  Children  get  wearied  by  long 
continuance  in  the  same  posture,  no  matter  how  comfortable  this  may 
be  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  them  to  remain 
sitting  during  the  whole  of  the  time  they  are  in  school,  either  from 
the  point  of  view  of  health  or  that  of  work.  ARmagemeat  ihOQld  tie 
mnAb  for  altenuttlnir  pMods  of  slMliiff  and  staadlair,  and  the  change 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  made  at  the  end  of  a  lesson*  When,  however, 
the  children  become  restless  and  fidgety  during  the  teaching,  good 
may  be  done  by  a  few  moments  brisk  phyiioal  eaardae  and  a  change 
of  posture.    The  relief  afforded  will,  in  many  sudi  cases,  be  evident 
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At  once.  Exercises  of  the  natnre  of  the  '  extenision  luovements,'  well 
luio¥m  to  almost  every  teacher,  are  frequently  heneficial  in  preyenUng 
children  from  becoming  cramped  and  dulL  They  smarten  up  the 
mUention  and  give  a  new  impetus  to  effort,  as  well  as  do  inuch  to 
olnriate  those  slouching,  lounging,  lolling,  and  crouching  attitudes 
into  which  children  so  readily  fiill  if  left  to  themselyes.  Apart  from 
the  bad  habits  thus  fanned,  such  attitudes  are  often  productive  of 
disinclination  to  mental  activity,  and  if  permsted  in  may  lead  to 
physical  mischief. 

The  >  ■■■■■!!■  neoesaary  iu  the  perfcHnuuice  of  the  physical  exercises  referred  to  are, 
at  a  rale,  beat  given  by  signals  (such  aa  moToroents  of  the  hand,  or  the  raising  of  the 
ftngBTsX  or  by  nambers.  The  signification  of  theae  the  teacher  can  readily  anange  for 
himself  to  Auit  his  own  ideas,  but  the  same  meanings  should  be  used  tliroughout  tlie 
achooL 

Change  of  i^lace  is  also  a  relisf ;  and  where  other  arrangements  will 
permit  of  it^  it  is  certainly  a  gain  to  move  children  into  another  room 
for  certain  lessons,  or  to  bring  them  from  the  desks  on  to  the  floor 
space  in  front.  Some  lessons,  as  reading,  are  very  much  better  given 
with  the  children  standing.  Teachers  are  too  apt  to  consider  such 
things  as  of  little  or  no  importance ;  whereas  they  frequently  have 
very  considerable  influence  on  the  teaching,  and  neglect  of  them 
increases  the  difficulties  of  control. 

II.  Furniture  as  affecting  School- work.  All  articles  of  fur- 
niture should  be  conveniendy  placed  and  kept  in  good  order.  Dirt 
should  be  carefully  removed  fit>m  time  to  time,  and  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  writing,  scratching  of  names,  or  ill-usage  should  ever  be 
allowed.  Respect  for  the  property  of  others  cannot  be  too  carefully 
instilled  into  children.  In  connection  with  class  management  only 
three  items  of  furniture  call  more  especially  for  consideration — 
galleries,  desks,  and  seats. 

(1)  The  CkUleries.  Galleries  for  oral  teaching  are  best  placed  in 
rooms  by  themselves,  so  that  the  children  may  be  more  readily  and 
completely  under  control,  and  the  teacher  may  be  free  to  adopt  any 
device  he  pleases  without  the  danger  of  interfering  with  other  lessons 
going  on  near.  In  infimts*  schools,  however,  and  in  some  schools 
organised  on  special  systems,  it  is  conunon  to  find  the  gallery  at  one 
end  of  the  large  room.  It  should  not  be  placed  where  there  is  a  large 
window  at  the  back,  or  the  light  will  be  trying  to  the  teacher,  and 
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the  children's  faces  being  in  shadow  he  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
seeing  them  as  he  should  do.  The  best  light  is  from  the  side  or 
above. 

Galleries  are  not  uncommonly  so  crowded  that  the  children  cannot 
sit  comfortably.  In  such  circumstances  restlessness  and  inattention 
are  almost  certain,  and  an  undue  proportion  of  the  teacher's  energy  is 
spent  in  keeping  order.  In  the  case  of  galleries  for  In&ntB,  14  or  15 
inches  at  Uad  should  be  allowed  for  each  child ;  and  with  older 
scholars  this  should  be  extended  to  16  or  16  inches.  Many  galleries 
are  too  deep  from  back  to  front  for  efficient  teaching  of  all  the 
scholars ;  five  or  six  rows  are  as  much  as  should  be  allowed,  each 
platform  being  about  two  feet  wide.  The  semicircular  arrangement 
is  a  good  one  for  little  children.  To  allow  of  the  children  being 
moved  readily  in  and  out  of  the  gallery,  gangways  about  16  inches  in 
width  up  each  side  should  be  provided.  * 

In  easm  where  economy  is  an  Important  consideration,  or  where  the  neraicircular 
form  for  inflmti  is  adopted,  galleriea  are  often  so  constructed  that  each  atep  or  ptet- 
form  serves  as  a  seat  for  one  row  of  children  and  a  footboard  for  those  in  the  row 
above.  With  this  arrangement  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  children  fh>m 
the  dirt  of  the  boots  and  the  accidental  kicks  and  interficfrence  of  those  behind.  This 
may  be  managed,  and  a  back  rest  provided,  by  having  a  sloping  board  about  8  Inches 
wide  placed  9  or  10  inches  fkom  the  fhmt  edge  of  the  platform  and  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  cLtss.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  is  unfkir  to  the 
children,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  source  of  many  minor  difficulties  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  class. 

Even  at  the  best,  however,  tlie  plan  is  not  a  good  one,  and  where  possible  it  shoulil 
be  avoided.  It  necessitates  the  gallery  as  a  whole  being  higher  Umi  is  otherwise 
necessary  or  advisable,  while  effectual  cleansing  tmnn  dirt  and  dust  is  rendered  more 
difficult,  and  any  neglect  in  this  respect  is  much  mora  likely  to  escape  detection. 

The  best  plan  is  to  liave  movalde  seats,  and  these — of  suitable  heights 
for  the  children  who  are  to  occupy  them — should  be  placed  preferably 
at  the  biuk  of  each  platform  ;  though  seats  about  four  to  six  inches 
high  placed  on  the  frmit  of  each  platform  are  sometimes  used.  In  no 
case  should  the  seats  be  fixed,  inasmuch  as  the  gallery  cannot  then  be 
properly  swept ;  and  with  the  low  forms  just  mentioned  the  spaces 
beneath  simply  become  storehouses  for  dirt.  Where  separate  seats 
are  used  at  the  back  of  the  platforms  the  latter  need  not  rise  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  above  each  other. 

Oallety  seals  should  always  be  provided  with  supports  for  the  bac-k, 
ond  these  should  not  be  too  high ;  nine  or  ten  inches  for  average 
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diildren  is  ample.  The  oommon  mistake  is  to  snpport  the  shoulders 
instead  of  the  middle  of  the  back. 

(2)  The  Ikdu.  In  schools  for  children  above  the  infant  stage  no 
part  of  the  furniture  has  such  an  important  bearing  upon  the  teaching 
or  upon  the  health  of  the  scholars  as  the  desks.  This  is  becoming 
generally  recognised  in  theory,  but  very  much  renuuns  yet  to  be  done 
both  in  the  way  of  proper  provision  and  of  careful  adjustment  to  con- 
ditions before  things  can  be  said  to  be  satis&ctory  from  a  practical 
point  of  yiew.  To  ill-devised  desks  with  &ulty  seats  have  been 
attributed  many  of  the  evil  effects  of  school  work — notably  curvature 
of  the  spine,  contracted  chests,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
marked  increase  of  short-sight 

School  desks  to  be  quite  satis&ctory  should  as  far  as  possible  fulfil 
the  following  conditions  : — 

(a)  TKetf  should  he  thoroughly  eervieeablefor  all  vus  to  which  they 
are  liMe  to  be  put  in  teaching. 

Thfci  ought  certainly  to  be  the  flnt  conRlderation.  It  may  be  convenient  in  other 
ways  to  have  desks  which  may  be  transformed  Into  seats,  tables,  and  so  on ;  bnt 
nseftilness  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  teaching  is  the  main  thing,  and  against  any 
serious  defects  in  this  respect  no  amount  of  usefulness  in  other  directions  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  weigh. 

Tk»  4saks  MfcswW  to  HfM  and  not  easily  moved  out  of  position  by  chance  pressures. 
It  is  better  to  have  them  aectired  to  each  other  by  sleepers  than  screwed  down  to  the 
floor.  The  tey  ef  Ihe  €aA  AmU  to  osati— — s  not  broken  by  a  flat  portion  at  the  upper 
side  which  adds  to  the  width  without  being  of  any  service.  Every  pupil  should  have 
an  ink-well  to  himself,  which  should  be  placed  to  the  right  and  sunk  down  to  the 
level  of  the  desk.  A  groove  for  pens  should  also  be  provided.  9«as  tor  Adkats  are 
not  so  much  used  for  writing  as  Ibr  the  performance  of  exercises  like  those  of  the 
Kindergarten,  and  hence  they  are  generally  made  with  flat  tops  and  are  much  lower 
than  ordinary  desks. 

From  18  to  22  inches  should  be  allowed  for  each  child  in  writing. 
If  children  are  unduly  crowded  they  are  constantly  interfering  with 
each  other  and  are  much  more  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  manage. 

(b)  They  should  meet  all  necessary  requirements  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  proper  position  of  hody^  and  eepeeiaUy  should  he  of  suitable 
dimensums  for  the  children  who  are  to  occupy  them. 

Here  we  have  to  consider  the  desks  more  particularly  from  the 
hygienic  point  of  view.  The  essential  matters  are  (1)  the  height  of 
the  desk  :  (2)  the  slope ;  (3)  the  nature  and  height  of  the  seat ;  (4) 
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the  distance  between  a  perpendicular  from  the  edge  of  the  desk  and 
the  form. 

XMi  ftM  fr«4««itt7  to*  Ugh.  When  this  in  the  CMe  it  is  «lmoBt  impotutible  for  the 
child  to  sit  eomforUbly  while  writing.  He  shoald  be  ft1)le  to  pI«oe  the  forcMins  on 
the  desk  without  forcing  ap  the  shonldera  or  unduly  raising  the  elbows.  Tior  the 
ordiurj  nines  ef  ehUdrn  ths  dMks  OumJA  wry  trvm  »be«t »%»»  taiohMi  la  hsight  fVom 
the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  desk. 

As  to  the  aAtne  ef  Ihe  dope  anthoritiee  are  divided ;  the  sldpe  generally  recommended 
variea  between  1  in  10  and  1  in  5.  Some  teachers  prefer  desks  In  which  the  slope  can 
be  altered  at  will  by  a  mechanical  arrangement:  there  seems  however  to  be  no 
practical  gain  in  this,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  slope  is  very  seldom  altered  in  this 
way  in  schooL 

The  ssals  agate  are  aliMSt  always  toe  aaiMW,  aadfeamanr  toe  Ugh.  The  proper  height 
ia  the  distance  from  the  knee  to  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  so  that  the  child  may  alt  well 
on  the  form  and  yet  have  both  feet  upon  the  ground  or  the  foot>board.  Excluding 
desks  for  Inftrnts  the  height  of  the  seats  should  be  firom  14(  to  16^  inches  according  to 
the  sise  of  the  children.  The  best  width  is  about  10  inches  ;  though  some  authorities 
atlvocat6  a  width  of  a  foot.  It  is  commonly  held,  *t  least  by  phyaleians,  that  the 
Bsats  rtwnM  kavs  haeks.  The  difficulties,  however,  of  devising  desks  which  shall  meet 
all  requirements— unless  they  are  complex  and  expensive  single  desks  that  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  ordinary  schools— are  so  great  that  the  problem  cannot  at  present  be  said 
to  have  been  satislkctorily  solved.  Desk  seata  with  backs  are  still  a  rarity  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  tt  to  1h*  iMrer  part  ef  1h*  teek  which  Me4s 
sapport,  not  the  shoulders. 

To  prevent  the  child  leaning  forward  in  writing  and  indulging  in  the  common 
but  harmful  practice  of  pressing  the  chest  against  the  edge  of  the  desk,  tlie  latter 
shoald  sli^tly  overhang^  or  at  least  be  perpendicularly  over,  the  edge  of  the  fonn. 
If,  however,  the  desks  are  permanently  fixed  in  this  way  the  chiki  cannot  properly 
stand  up.  Nevertheless  the  latter  is  the  less  evil  of  the  two*  and  in  no  caae  shonhl 
the  desk  be  several  Indies  removed  as  it  generally  is  in  the  desks  at  present  in  use. 

(c)  The  design  and  arrangemunJt  of  the  de*ks  ehotdd  be  tice^  as  to 
allow  of  the  children  being  readily  moved  in  and  out,  or  of  any  child 
being  easily  reached  by  the  teacher^  and  of  the  tohole  class  being  seen 
vnihput  effort  from  the  tectchei^s  position  in  front. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  Aort  Isagth  ajstosi  ef  aRaagesMat  single  or  more  usiully 
dual  desks  are  used,  and  these  are  generally  grouped  in  lines  leading  from  the  tfacher 
with- gangways  between.  Jive  or  six  or  even  more  rows  trom  back  to  ftont  are 
common.  The  advantages  are  that  any  child  can  be  readily  reached  firom  the  side,  or 
leave  his  place  when  called  upon  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  oUiers;  and, 
further,  seats  with  backs  may  be  used  without  any  additional  difficulty.  The  dls- 
advaatages  are  that  the  desks  cover  so  great  *n  aiea  that  th«  useful  floornipaee,  which 
should  be  kept  ftee  in  front  of  the  class,  is  almost  entirely  taken  up,  and  the  chiMren 
thus  in  many  cases  remain  seated  throughout  an  attendance,  which  is  not  well ;  or 
they  have  to  stand  between  the  desks  for  siich  lessons  as  reading,  which  Is  not  a 
pleasing  or  convenient  amngamenu    The  difficiiHiMi  nf  onntrolling  k  large  hndy  r< 
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rhndren,  aad  of  keeping  thmn  intenuited  daring  oral  teftching,  are  alM>  increamd  fh>in 
the  want  of  that  oompactnemi  in  tlie  class  which  every  t<>Acher  knows  is  so  helpful. 

In  the  leaf  leagtk  ajsUsi  of  atrafssMat  the  desks  are  usually  gn>aped  In  threes,  Mich 
desk  seating  a  number  of  children.  This  is  the  more  common  amngement  and  seems 
to  be  the  one  genenlly  preferred.  80  Ikr  as  teaching  is  coneemed  there  can  be  little 
doabt  it  is  the  more  convenient,  especially  in  small  or  narrow  schools.  Bpaee  should 
be  kept  between  tlie  desks  for  the  teacher  to  move  behind  the  children.  The  chief 
aivaateces  are  Uie  compactness  of  gronplng,  and  the  ease  with  which  change  of  postni^ 
aad  of  phiee  may  be  seemned,  by  bringing  the  clitldren  oat  apon  the  iloor  apace  in 
fhmt,  when  any  lesson  may  be  more  suiUbly  taught  in  this  way.  The  ttsaAvantagss 
of  the  plan  are  that  any  particular  child  cannot  be  so  easily  reached  by  the  teacher,  or 
leave  his  place  so  readily,  and  that  backed  seats  are  at  present  almost  a  practical 
ImpotsibiHty  iriUi  this  arrangement. 

IIL  Proper  Arranobmbnt  op  Scholars  akd  Work.  Under 
this  head  may  be  grouped  all  matters  affecting  class  management 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  right  cUisstfication  of  the  children,  the 
adjustment  of  the  work  to  the  teacher's  skill  and  knowledge,  and  the 
arrangement  of  times  and  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  the  children 
may  always  be  $uUab!y  employed  and  no  part  of  their  instruction 
may  be  neglected. 

(1)  Th4  cUuiificaiion  of  ths  chiidren.  In  order  that  the  instnic- 
tion  given  to  a  class  may  be  so  suited  to  every  member  of  it  that  no 
one  is  unduly  pressed  and  no  one  neglected,  the  level  of  attainment 
and  of  intellectual  power  must  be  fairly  uniform  diroughout.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  secure  this,  but  if  the  classification  is  to  be 
satisfactory  it  must  always  be  aimed  at.  Where  the  children  are 
faultily  grouped,  so  that  some  are  much  m<»e  advanced  than  others 
the  difficulties  of  successful  ma^iagement^  with  respect  to  both  teaching 
and  discipline,  are  very  much  increased. 

Children  vary  very  inuch  not  only  in  knowledge  but  in  their  ability 
to  master  certain  branches  of  learning.  To  adjust  matters  with 
theoretical  exactness  to  the  child's  needs  there  should  be  a  separate 
elaaaificatioii  for  every  important  subject  of  instruction  within  the 
school  range.  This,  however,  being  practically  impossible,  teachers 
have  been  led  to  group  the  subjects  in  various  ways. 

The  trouble  and  inconvenience  as  well  as  other  disciplinary  defects 
of  even  a  tbvttfold  rlawltliiitiiwii — namely,  for  (1)  reading  and  literary 
subjects,  (2)  arithmetic  and  allied  branches,  and  (3)  mechanical  sub- 
jects such, AS  writing,  drawing,  etc,-  -are  ko  ^jrent  »<*  tc»  have  prevented 
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the  adoption  of  this  plan  except  in  rare  cases.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  probably  entirely  abandoned. 

A  twofdAd  danifloatton — founded  on  attainment  in  (1)  arithmetic 
and  other  mathematical  subjects,  on  the  one  side,  and  (2)  literary 
work,  including  reading,  writing,  geography,  and  like  subjects,  on  the 
other— is  much  less  cumbrous,  and  satisfies  all  ordinary  needs.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  for  higher  schools,  at  least,  this  is  by  far  the 
best  arrangement. 

The  conditions  of  the  ^  Code '  examinations  have  led  to  the  adoption 
everywhere  in  English  elementary  schools  of  a  alngle  olaaaifloation 
based  on  average  attainment  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and 
though  the  conditions  are  now  somewhat  altered,  and  greater  freedom 
of  classification  is  allowed,  the  single  arrangement  will  probably  still 
remain  commonly  in  use.  The  advanttiges  of  this  mode  of  classification 
are,  that  it  simplifies  arrangements  and  causes  less  difficulty  from  a 
disciplinary  point  of  view ;  it  seciures  attention  being  given  to  that 
grounding  in  elementary  subjects  which  should  form  the  basis  of 
further  studies  ;  and  consequently  it  promotes  all-round  development, 
and  prevents  specialisation  of  effort  at  too  early  an  age.  The  chief 
disadvantages  of  the  plan  are,  tiiat  it  tends  to  reduce  all  the  members 
of  a  class  to  the  same  dead  level  of  acquirement,  and  the  children, 
especially  the  brighter  ones,  are  often  hampered  and  discouraged  by 
being  kept  marking  time  in  certain  subjects  because  they  happen  to  be 
backward  in  some  other,  which  may  be  of  less  importance.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  this  to  some  extent,  where  the  child's  position  is 
determined  by  his  ability  to  reach  a  certain  fixed  standard  in  all  the 
essential  subjects.  There  is  also  the  evil  that  in  elementary  schools 
a  child  is  often  kept  in  the  same  class  much  longer  than  he  ought  to 
be,  because  he  has  not  passed  his  examination. 

It  in  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  changeM  in  the  '  Code '  requirement  will  lead  to 
that  reaJlMlMMl  of  §!■■<■  at  •korlw  faitarvak  and  that  ragalar  pf  iMwi  of  the  quicker 
soholani,  which  are  so  neeesflary  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  aU  the  children  and  the 
t««4lting  iB  to  have  its  Aill  effect. 

Tlie  defects  of  the  single  classiflcation  are  much  leas  felt,  and  are  of  much  less  im« 
fHHrtance,  where  young  children  have  to  be  dealt  with,  than  where  older  scholars  have 
Ui  b*^  provided  for,  and  it  is  essential  for  the  ftiture  good  of  the  latter  that  they  should 
have  every  opportunity  of  making  the  most  of  any  ability  they  may  poaaeae  for  work  in 
s<ati^  particular  direction. 

In  AmUflmg  OtMnm  wImn  iwidiawrabli  tttvwHty  ef  aflriMsal  fai  Ihe  laji— taiy 
f  Is  Aewa,  that  snhifot  sh<««ild  have  most  weight  jlv^n  t/»  It  which  needt  most 
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OBvAil  tflfteliiii|(.    In  genenl  thft  is  arithmetic,  but  in  th«  earliest  stages  piogreaa 
in  nading  is  of  more  importance  and  may  well  be  talcen  as  the  main  test. 

(2)  The  proper  officering  of  ike  dosses.  This  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. If  the  class  is  laiger  than  the  teacher  can  well  manage, 
or  if  he  IB  imable,  without  an  undue  tax  upon  his  knowledge  or  skill,  to 
handle  effectively  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  difficulties  as  to  manage- 
ment are  sure  to  arise.  A  skilled  adult  teacher  may,  in  favourable 
circumstances,  be  able  to  give  a  collective  lesson  to  some  00  or  80 
children  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  with  such  a  class  to  teach  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  instruction — such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic— ^with  that  intimate  knowledge  of  each  child  and  that  careful 
attention  to  the  needs  of  individuals  which  are  necessary  if  the 
children  are  to  be  properly  educated.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  such  a 
case,  without  unceasing  watchfulness  and  a  very  severe  strain  upon 
his  energies,  for  the  teacher  to  keep  every  child  in  good  order  and  con- 
stantly employed,  so  that,  even  from  a  mere  knowledge  point  of  view, 
the  pupils  may  make  all  the  progress  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  classes  entrusted  to  young  Pupil  Teachers  in  elementary  schools  are  often  flir  too 
large  for  such  a  teacher  to  do  Justice  either  to  himself  or  the  children.  As  he  is  only 
learning  his  business,  his  teaching  is  apt  to  be  formal  and  commonplace ;  and  the  skill 
and  judgment  necessary  to  keep  a  large  number  of  children  steadily  employed  and 
interested  in  their  work  ought  not  to  be  expected  of  him.  The  difficulties  of  control, 
too^  are  Incressed  by  the  want  of  that  tact  In  dealing  with  idle  or  troublesome  children 
which  only  comes  fh>m  experience.  His  work  is  often  so  trying,  and  no  many  things 
•eem  to  demand  attention  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  nnable  to  think  as  calmly  as 
he  should  do ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  in  such  a  case  he  grows  irritable  and 
snappish,  and  finally  becomes  disgusted  both  with  himself  and  his  work. 


nw  tiachari  ahoold  be  distellmted  to  tlM  olawes  aooordlng  to  their 
kBowledgo,  tweWiic  aUUtgr,  and  pow«r  of  malntalnlBg  diarfpllno.  It 
is  well,  however,  not  to  keep  young  teachers  always  at  the  same 
class,  especially  where  they  are  employed  to  help  an  older  assistant, 
inasmuch  as  a  change  now  and  again  gives  them  increased  experience 
and  is  a  good  thing  in  other  ways,  both  for  themselves  and  the 
children.  Nevertheless  they  should  remain  at  a  class  for  a  sufficiently 
long  period  to  make  their  influence  and  teaching  fully  felt,  and  to 
obtain  credit  for  such  results  as  they  are  able  to  secure. 

The  drcttmstanoes  of  schools  vary  of  course  very  much,  and  what  is  advisable  on 
general  grounds  may  be  inexpedient  for  other  xMsons.  As  a  rule,  wherever  it  is 
feasible,  It  is  well  for  pupil  teachera  in  sole  charge  of  a  class  to  retain  the  same  posf- 
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tfon  for  «  year,  and  to  change  Just  after  the  examination.  Anything  whieh  la  likely 
to  prevent  them  from  viewing  thetr  work  merely  as  a  round  of  dull  rontine  or  fhim 
falling  Into  a  perfunctory  performance  of  daty  is  worth  attention. 

In  aiiportioning  tlia  work  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  teach- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  school  generally  demands  least  skilL  The 
top  of  the  school — from  the  logical  teaching  and  careful  intellectual 
training  necessary,  the  amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  the  very 
judicious  disciplinary  treatment  which  elder  scholars  demand — is  of 
course  the  post  of  difficulty.  Next  to  this  in  importance  is  the  lowest 
section  of  the  school,  where  the  children  are  just  commencing  their 
studies  in  earnest,  and  the  greatest  care  is  needed  to  foster  good 
habits  and  to  instil  into  the  pupils  a  love  for  the  work.  Here 
unwearying  patience,  gentleness  and  kindness  of  disposition,  vivacity 
of  manner,  and  the  skill  to  present  facts  in  a  bright  interesting  way 
are  all  necessary.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  commit  such  work  to  the 
youngest  or  weakest  teacher  in  the  school,  as  is  sometimes  done. 

That  there  are  differences  in  the  natare  of  the  work  to  be  performed  in  different 
parts  of  the  school,  and  that  the  skill  required  Is  not  always  the  same,  goee  without 
saying  ;  but  aay  post  is  a  port  af  hmamr,  and  will  afford  the  teacher  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  a  Ikithful  performance  of  duty  and  for  putting  out  all  the  power  of  which 
he  is  possessed. 

(3)  The  arrangement  of  time  and  sitbjects.  No  school  should  ever 
work  without  a  Time-table.  The  careful  preconsideration  and 
arrangement  of  work,  so  that  nothing  may  be  left  to  chance  or  the 
hasty  deoision  of  the  moment,  is  a  part  of  his  duty  which  no  teadier 
can  afford  to  neglect  Everything  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  class  should  be  carried  out  with  order  and  promptitude.  Fore- 
thought in  ench  matters  saves  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
propar  amacwiiaBt  of  tlaia  mad  rab|eeU  Is  a  moat  valvalila  aid  botH 
to  teaftliing  and  dlKrlplinaTy  control ;  and  where  such  arrangement  is 
made,  every  one  knows  what  his  work  is,  when  it  should  begin,  and 
when  it  should  end.  There  is  therefore  no  excuse  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars  for  idleness  with  its  accompanying  temptations  to  mischief ; 
and  the  consequent  need  for  punishment  of  fiialts  arising  in  this  way 
is  much  reduced.  The  teacher  is  also  saved  much  unnecessary 
worry  and  anxiety,  and  confusion  and  loss  of  time  in  beginning  are 
prevented.  There  is,  too,  the  further  moral  valne  to  the  efaildren 
which  arises  from  habits  of  punctuality,  methodical  application, 
obedience  to  law,  and  attention  to  each  duty  at  the  right  time* 
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For  details  u  to  the  method  of  eonstnictlng  a  Time-table,  the  valQee  to  be  attached 
to  the  different  subJectR  of  tnstroction,  and  other  mattnrt  which  need  to  be  taken 
into  aeeoont,  the  reader  mnat  refer  to  bookR  dealing  specially  with  School 
Management. 

The  more  aenentinl  points  to  bo  kept  in  Tiev  in  apportioning  the 
time  and  lubJoeUi  are  : — 

(a)  The  judicious  distribution  of  the  time  at  diipoicU  for  Ufork 
among  the  various  subjects.  This  should  be  based  upon  their  im- 
portance as  instrumental  to  further  acquisition,  as  affording  a  useful 
mental  traininfr,  and  as  giving  knowledge  of  permanent  value  in 
after  life. 

A  definite  plan  insnrea  that  each  antaiJeet  within  the  curriculom  shall  receive  the 
amoont  of  time  to  which  it  is  entitled ;  and  that  no  undue  attention  shall  be  given  to 
those  subjeeta  which  are  plcasantest,  or  which  cost  least  trouble,  to  the  neglect  of 
othera,  possibly  of  less  interest  but  of  equal  or  greater  importance. 

(6)  The  regular  recurrence  of  each  subject  at  stated  intervals.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  that  steady  progress  may  be  made,  and  that 
attention  to  any  subject  may  not  be  given  by  fits  and  starts. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  to  desultory  work  where  the  hours  of  study  are  not 
fixed.  The  connection  of  the  various  parts  is  thus  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  no  sub. 
Jeet  ought  the  interval  between  one  lesson  and  another  to  be  so  great  that  the  children 
cannot  with  ease  remember  what  was  last  taught. 

(c)  The  rdief  afforded  by  distributing  the  difficult  work  The 
lessons  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  succession,  that  with  each  change 
the  mental  working  is  as  fiur  as  possible  turned  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  in  which  is  has  just  been  employed — that  is,  that  another 
set  of  faculties,  as  we  commonly  say,  is  more  particularly  called  into 
exercise. 

Thus,  mechanical  occupations,  such  as  writing,  are  a  rest  after  lessons  demanding 
considerable  mental  effort ;  lessons  needing  mostly  an  exercise  of  memory  may  well 
covne  after  others  in  which  the  reasoning  fheultles  have  been  largely  employed  ;  litera- 
ture is  a  relief  after  matbematlca. 

(d)  The  disposition  of  the  lessons  in  such  a  way  theU  those  demand" 

ing  nu>st  strenuous  effort  shall  come  when  the  dUldren  are  fresh  to 

their  work.    This  is  a  matter  very  commonly  neglected,  yet  there  i^ 

no  point  bearing  upon  the  distribution  of  the  individual  lessons  which 

is  of  greater  importance. 

Tlie  best  time  for  such  lessons  as  arithmetic  is  as  early  In  the  morning  attendance 
as  eaa  be  arnuiged.    Next  to  this  are  the  times  coming  immediately  after  recreation. 
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Lessons  which  come  Imte  in  the  afternoon  sboitUI  be  of  an  easy  character ;  If  merply 
luechanical  so  much  the  better. 

(«)  The  distrilmtum  of  noisy  lessons  in  such  a  way  that  m  far  as 
pradicaMe  they  may  not  interfere  with  one  another.  Thus,  lessons 
neoessitating  much  talking  or  simultaneous  utterance  should  not  be 
given  to  two  adjoining  classes  at  the  same  time,  wherever  any  other 
disposition  can  be  made. 

Where  the  school  lias  a  large  namber  of  class-rooms  the  distribution  of  noisy  work 
may  usually  be  effteted  with  ease.  In  many  schools,  however,  most  of  tiie  classes 
have  to  ba  taught  near  each  other,  and  here  the  difficulty  of  atyusting  the  time-table, 
so  as  to  minimise  the  interference  of  one  class  with  another,  has  to  be  met.  LessonH 
requiring  unbroken  attention  diould  be  firee  fixmi  extenial  disturbance  of  any  kind. 

With  talking  going  on  in  se\'eral  directions  at  the  same  time  it  is  Ikr  ftora  easy  to 
catch  distinctly  what  is  said.  This  leads  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  speak  louder 
and  louder,  until  sometimes  the  din  is  unbearable.  Where  the  clash  of  lessons  in 
this  way  is  unavcridable,  class  management  becomes  increasingly  difficult ;  and  eoA 
t§aeher  tihould  be(mhU  guard  not  to  speak  kimael/,  and  not  to  allow  his  pupils  to  speak j 
in  a  loudo'  tone  than  is  dbsoluttly  nectssary. 

(/)  Tl^e  agistment  of  the  length  of  the  lesson  to  the  age  and  power 
of  the  pupUs,  A  lesson  should  be  long  enough  to  train  the  children 
to  sustained  application,  but  it  should  not  be  continued  so  long  as  to 
produce  weariness.  Beyond  a  certain  limit,  which  is  soon  reached, 
we  cannot  teach  a  child  twice  as  much  in  twice  the  time. 

For  the  youngest  children  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each  are  quite  long  enough. 
In  the  middle  of  the  school  the  more  suitable  length  is  half  an  hour,  with  perhaps  one 
longer  lesson  each  day.  In  the  higher  classes  the  time  may  be  extended  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  with  the  oldest  pupils  in  a  large  school  hour  lesHons  will 
generally  be  found  advisable.  In  no  case,  however,  should  a  regular  lesson  extend 
beyond  this. 

IV.  Tmk  bearing  of  Apparatus  and  Books.  Without  proper 
materials  for  use  the  teacher  is  severely  handicapped  in  his  work. 
All  sorts  of  makeshifts  and  expedients  have  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
reduce  the  resulting  difficulties  as  much  as  possible ;  and  this 
expenditure  of  energy  is  so  much  subtracted  from  that  which  should 
be  given  to  informing  and  training  the  children ;  while,  in  many 
cases,  decreased  efficiency  of  such  a  nature  as  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided.  Nor  is  it 
the  teaching  alone  which  suffers  ;  for  it  is  often  not  easy  in  such  cir- 
cumstances to  keep  children  properly  employed,  and  consequently 
liiore  attention  has  to  be  ^ven  to  matters  of  discipline, 
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(1)  AppartUUi.  Many  elementary  schools  it  is  to  be  feared  are 
yet  but  badly  equipped,  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  with  even  the 
things  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  cairied  on  with  ease  and 
effidency.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  managers  to  starve  a  school  in 
this  respect^  even  from  the  lowest  consideration — that  of  grant. 

It  ift  the  teachei'B  bmfnem  to  make  himmlf  thoroughly  aoquainted  with  all  th« 
most  lueftil  and  effective  kinds  of  appantiu  in  the  market.  Those  who  supply  such 
thinga  are  now  so  well  aware  what  is  required,  that  there  need  be  no  difttculty  on 
this  account  in  securing  what  is  wanted. 

nw  Avparatiu  ilurald  be  esEaetly  adaivted  to  tlM  pmrpoae  for  whlcli 
tt  U  Intended  to  be  emidoyed.  It  is  often  unnecessarily  showy  with- 
out essential  features  being  properly  cared  for.  Simplicity  of  con- 
struction, soundness  of  workmanship,  and  strength  of  materials  are 
all  matters  which  should  receive  attention.  With  the  more  or  less 
rough  usage  which  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  school,  cheap 
things  are  very  liable  to  come  to  pieces  rapidly,  and  to  prove  any- 
thing but  cheap  in  the  long-run. 

The  more  important  things  in  the  way  of  maps,  pictures,  diagrams, 
models,  specimens,  etc,  have  been  briefly  described  in  connection  with 
illustrations.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  noted  a  ball  frame, 
'number  pictures,'  a  box  of  small  cubes,  sheets  of  tables,  the  com- 
moner weights  and  measures,  with  diagrams  (or  better  still  models) 
of  the  others,  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic ;  a  letter  box  (or  a 
'word  maker')  and  some  large  lesson  cards  for  the  purposes  of 
readinc;  together  with  apparatus  and  materials  for  performing 
simple  experiments,  or  for  the  illustration  of  ordinary  lessons  in 
.  reference  to  which  will  be  made  later  on. 


There  should  also  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  datss,  yaptr,  psas,  ehalk,  and  dastsn. 
These  may  be  thought  small  matters,  but  unless  they  are  regularly  attended  to  such 
things  are  very  apt  not  to  be  forthcoming  when  wanted,  and  to  cause  the  teacher  no 
small  amount  of  worry  and  embarrssament  in  consequence. 

The  Blatik-lNMurd  is  of  such  paramount  importance  in  teaching  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  the  present  connection  without  a 
few  words  of  consideration  to  itself!  Every  class  should  be  provided 
with  a  hlaek-board ;  and  during  lessons  it  should  invariably  be  in  its 
place  before  the  children.  In  addition  to  the  bourdH  for  regular  use 
in  thin  way  there  should  be  two  or  three  for  particular  purposes  ; 
auch  as  a  large  one  for  occasional  maps,  and  another  with  horizontal 
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and  diagonal  lines  for  the  purpose  of   teaching  writing.      Some 
teachers  also  will  prefer  to  have  a  board  ruled  on  one  side  for  music 

The  commonest  fonn  of  black-board  is  the  one  placed  upon  an 
easel  This  is  as  a  rule  much  the  cheapest,  and  has  the  advantage 
that  it  may  be  readily  set  up  anywhere,  and  stored  away  out  of  the 
road  in  some  convenient  place  when  not  in  use.  More  expensive 
boards  made  to  swing  like  a  looking-glass,  or  to  slide  up  and  down  in 
a  frame,  are  very  useful,  and  in  certain  circumstances  are  much  to  be 
preferred.  A  wall  conveniently  situated  may  also  in  some  cases  be 
made  a  cheap  and  serviceable  means  of  support  The  following  are 
the  principal  varieties  of  Ulack-boards  in  common  use  : — 

(tt)  Ordlauy  bow«i  tttt  vm  vith  mmIs.  These  ehonld  be  well  made,  of  good  nuLterial, 
«Dd  the  ends  should  be  tongued  with  strips  of  iron.  If  light  boards  are  required  they 
should  be  ftumed.  The  best  easel  for  general  use  Is  the  square-topped  reversible  one 
with  a  map  support  Lighter  forms  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases ;  but  the  folding 
tripod  one  is  unsteady  and  is  best  avoided. 

Q>)  Swiac  boards  are  rather  expensive,  but  are  very  valuable  for  use  with  higher 
<'lasses  where  the  nature  of  the  work  often  demands  a  considerable  amount  of  writing 
ur  drawing  to  be  shown  at  once.  When  properly  constructed  they  have  the  farther 
advantage  that  the  board  can  be  readily  fixed  at  any  angle  at  which  the  work  can 
liest  be  seen  by  the  children.  If  the  tnmt  is  mounted  on  strong  casters,  such  boards 
can  be  easily  moved  short  distances  so  as  to  a^ust  them  to  the  most  convenient 
position ;  but  they  are  too  li^vy  to  be  frequently  shifted  Arom  place  to  place,  and 
hence  are  commonly  used  only  where  they  can  always  remain  before  the  class. 

(c)  BUdlag  beards.  These,  like  swing-boards,  are  expensive,  and  are  too  heavy  to  be 
moved  about  much.  If  x^roperly  made  they  can  be  fotily  adjvsted  to  any  height  suitable 
for  writing.  Several  forms  are  in  use.  The  best  is  probably  one  in  which  two  bcanls 
are  made  to  slide  over  each  other  in  side  grooves,  and  to  baUnoe  one  another  as  to 
weight  by  means  of  cords  and  small  pulleys. 

((Z)  Boards  attaobed  to  walls.  Where  a  class  la  ao  placed  that  a  blaek-boani  supported 
ai^jnst  the  wall  in  front  is  at  a  convenient  distance,  it  is  often  advisable  to  adopt 
this  plan,  even  if  an  ordinary  board  has  tu  be  employed  for  particular  xiurposes.  The 
board  may  be  attached  to  the  wall  as  a  fixture,  or,  much  better,  one  of  the  various 
sliding  forms  may  be  used.  The  best  metliod  is  to  have  two  boards  balancing  one 
another  as  described  immediately  above.  The  advantages  of  the  wall  arrangement 
are  its  cheapness,  the  fitct  that  the  board  is  always  then  for  u»e,  and  nettr  in  the  way 
of  any  class  mwements. 

The  teacher  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  that  tliere  may 
b(B  some  msmbsrs  of  the  class  who  are  short-sig^hted,  and  consequently 
imable  to  see  properly  what  is  written  on  the  black-board  from  their 
ordinary  pkces  in  class.  Such  children  are  often  too  timid  to  speak 
of ,  the  defect,  and  may  l)e  blamed  ui^giuitly  unless  their  condition  is 
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recognised.  Directly  it  is  known,  they  should  be  placed  as  near  to 
the  black-board  as  can  be  conveniently  arranged  for ;  and  if  then  unable 
to  see,  they  should  be  induced  to  procure  spectacles  wherever  this  is 
possible. 

(2)  Books,  These  are  an  important  consideration  in  the  teaching 
of  some  subjects.  The  number  of  kinds  in  the  market  is  now  so  great 
that  the  teacher  has  himself  to  blame  if  those  selected  for  use  do  not 
serve  their  purpose  thoroughly  in  all  essential  respects.  The  higher 
we  go  in  the  school  the  greater  is  the  number  of  subjects  in  which 
books  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

With  children  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  books  of  too  pretentious 
a  kind.  They  should  contain  all  the  fiicts  the  pupils  ought  to  learn, 
and  no  more.  They  are  a  UMftil  lundement  to  teacbinir  Imt  ihovld 
not  take  its  plaoe,  whereas  they  are  often  overloaded  with  explana- 
tory matters  which  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  give  in  the  lesson. 
If  books  are  too  large,  not  only  are  they  needlessly  expensive,  but 
the  children  are  very  apt  to  be  so  confused  with  the  number  of  details 
brought  before  them  that  they  hW  to  get  any  real  hold  of  the  broad 
outlines  which  it  is  so  essential  for  a  child  to  master  first.  Children 
have  neither  judgment  nor  experience  sufficient  to  know  what  to  pass 
over  lightly,  or  what  to  omit  altogether  as  a  matter  to  be  learned, 
and  frequently  spend  their  strength  on  that  which  is  least  important. 
Progress  is  slow,  and  discouragement  and  dislike  often  follow.  If 
children  find  no  interest  in  what  they  have  to  do,  the  temptation  is 
very  great  for  them  to  find  amusement  in  other  ways,  and  increased 
vigilance— oft«n  backed  up  by  artificial  restraint  and  sometimes  by 
punishment — is  necessary  to  keep  a  class  in  proper  order  and  steadily 
at  work. 

Books  for  ebildren  to  leim  from  Should  1m  writtsn  in  a  simple  direet 
way,  and  tlie  sUtemsnts  should  bo  as  tsrso  as  U  edmpatiias  'WitH  ptr- 
feet  dsamessL  Simplicity  is  not  to  be  gained  by  leaving  out  every- 
thing which  is  likely  to  present  any  serions  difficulty.  Children  are 
incited  to  effort  by  being  shewn  how  to  overcome'  obstacles  for  them- 
selves, not  by  having  every^ing  removed  which  they  may  find 
trouble  in  surmounting. 

SometiiiieH  books  written  for  children  are  exceiwiwiy  wonly  and  round-abont 
from  th«  attempt  to  make  everything  eaay ;  and,  even  when  tliey  are  dear,  are  au 
piMrilo  as  to  be  an  insult  to  a  child's  intellect  and  common-sense.    Twaddle,  a  child 
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rightly  detests.  The  opposite  error,  however,  is  not  rare,  Uie  books  being  mere  dry 
epitomes,  often  containing  unsuitable  bets,  and,  in  some  cases,  so  overloaded  with 
unnecessary  technical  terms  as  to  be  a  source  of  weariness  and  disgust  to  the  pupil. 
The  whole  is  strung  together  merely  for  purposes  of  cram,  in  complete  ignorance  of  a 
child's  capabilities,  and  without  attention  being  paid  to  the  more  salient  features  of 
the  sutaiJect  or  even  to  proper  order  and  suboidination. 

Of  books  for  use  in  schools  those  employed  for  the  teaching  of 
reading  are,  in  elementary  schools,  much  the  most  important,  both 
from  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  subject,  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  of  course  most  extensively  used. 

The  books  intended  dmidy  to  taatih  readlBC  are  commonly  made  up 
of  miscellaneous  extracts  or  specially  written  pieces  ;  but,  in  addition 
to  these,  in  the  higher  classes,  standard  works  suited  to  the  age  of 
the  children  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage,  and  every  school 
containing  older  scholars  should  have  such  books  in  use.  In  the 
hands  of  a  wise  teacher  they  may  be  made  to  foster  a  love  of  reading 
and  a  taste  for  literature,  as  well  as  to  furnish  materials  for  exercise 
in  reading  aloud. 

Of  late  years  readlBC  books  intended  to  give  information  upon  some 
definite  lul^eet — as  geography  or  history — have  been  introduced  into 
elementary  schools.  Properly  used  such  books  are  in  many  ways  a 
very  great  gain,  and  afford  the  child  some  training  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge horn  what  he  reads  as  well  as  some  practice  in  correct  utterance. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  books  for  the  main  purpose  of  teaching  reading,  and  they 
should  be  written  in  a  simpler  style  so  as  to  present  fewer  difficulties. 

The  features  which  should  characterise  the  reading  books,  and  the 
essential  qualities  which  should  distinguish  other  books  for  class  use 
— such  as  arithmetic  books,  copy  books,  grammars,  geography  books, 
atlaae%  etc — will  be  referred  to  later  on  in  connection  with  the 
teiiching  of  the  particular  subjects. 

All  books  intended  for  the  use  of  children  should  be  well  printed 
In  taffloiently  large  type  uid  strongly  bonnd.  In  many  instances, 
too,  Ulutratlinia  are  a  great  advantage,  both  in  assisting  the  com- 
prehenaion  of  the  subject  matter  and  in  giving  brightness  and  attrac- 
tivGQ€:i8  of  appcanuice.  The  illustrations  should  be  good  of  their 
kind  ;  not  the  wretchedly  conceived  and  ill-drawn  caricatures  some- 
Xmeu  found,  nor  the    blurred   and  otherwise  faulty  impressions, 

4Hiltmtr  from  bad  priutiug  or  from  the  use  of  worn-out  ^  electros '. 
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aad    defective    'process-blocks,'    which   are    too   frequently   met 
with. 

i  naaltal  moral  iMsons  may  ba  anforoad  la  oomwatiaa  with  tlia 
of  boota.  The  more  children  are  tan^t  to  respect  books 
and  to  treat  them  properly — especially  if  they  are  the  property  of 
others — the  better.  Of  course  in  any  case  a  book  in  constant  use 
by  children  is  certain  to  suffer  a  considerable  amount  of  wear 
and  tear;  but  cleanliness,  careful  handling,  and  the  avoidance  of 
needless  destruction  may  be  and  should  be  insisted  upon.  If^  how- 
ever, a  book  is  so  badly  bound  as  to  come  rapidly  to  pieces,  a  child 
should  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  much  interest  in  its  preservation. 

n.  CLAU  KAHAaSHZIIT  PBOM  THB  PIBOZFLniABT  SIDE. 

AJl  work  has  to  be  performed  under  conditions,  and  these  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  school-room  as  well  as  in  the 
workshop  or  the  home.  The  great  thing  is  to  make  the  conditions 
as  {deasant  and  as  conducive  to  success  as  possible,  to  reduce  any 
deadening  and  obstructive  effects,  and  where  any  influence  exists, 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  is  opposed  to  our  efforts  (as  the 
natural  restlessness  and  volatility  of  children),  so  to  mould  our 
method  of  treatment  as  to  turn  this  influence  in  a  useful  direction. 

Peihaps  no  side  of  his  work  is  so  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  learn, 
none  so  likely  to  try  his  skill  and  patience  to  the  uttermost,  as  the 
eaay  and  aaotoat  control  of  dUldraa  wliila  under  Instruetion,  and  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  spirit  of  law  and  ordor  among  them  that  they 
willingly  and  readily  submit  themselves  to  the  teacher's  guidance. 
In  no  part  of  his  work,  too,  is  failure  so  certain  to  be  followed  by 
disastrous  consequences,  both  to  himself  and  his  pupils,  as  in  this. 
Mere  passive  abstention  from  noise  and  riot  on  their  part  is  not 
suffident ;  there  must  be  such  steady  and  regular  effort  to  do  what- 
ever is  right  that  self-control  becomes  habitual,  and  they  not  only 
learn  what  is  required  of  them,  but  are  strengthened  in  all  those 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  true  manliness.  To  secure  this  suc- 
cessfully it  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  be  well  informed  about 
what  he  has  to  teach,  or  even  to  be  able  to  communicate  knowledge 
skilfully ;  he  must  have  the  power  to  influence  children,  and  this  is 
rather  a  matter  of  character  and  of  insight  into  child  nature  than  of 
intellectual  ability. 
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Much,  of  the  greatest  me,  may  of  ooune  be  learned  as  to  the  re- 
quirements for  success  in  this  matter,  and  as  to  the  expedients  which 
are  found  useful  in  the  disciplinary  management  of  children  ;  but  it 
remains  true  that  there  are  some  otherwise  very  ^timabk  men  who 
find  themsdves  incapable  of  controlling  even  a  few  pupils,  and  who 
rapidly  get  into  difficulties  with  even  a  well  disposed  class. 

I.  Gknbral  disciplivaet  QuALiricATiONs  IN  THE  Tkachbr  Hih- 
8KLr. — The  following  extract  from  the  author's  School  Mana^emefit 
gives,  in  a  general  way,  the  main  characteristics  which  should  dis- 
tinguish the  teacher  from  the  point  of  view  at  present  under  con- 
sideration. 

'*He  should  be  an  entlraiiast  but  no  visionary,  a  man  of  many 
devloei,  yet  fiinatically  attached  to  none ;  hopefttl,  and  inclined  to 
take  a  cheerful  view  of  things,  yet  not  easily  deceived  by  appearances  ; 
PaXL  of  sympattiy  for  little  children,  and  prepared  to  make  all  due 
allowances  for  natural  waywardness ;  tavlng  fidfeh  In  liimaalf  without 
arrogance  or  conceit,  and,  while  fully  recognising  his  own  responsi- 
bilityy  ready  to  give  a  full  share  of  credit  to  the  efforts  of  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  work.  He  must  take  care  also  to  be 
at  all  times  a  worthy  wmtfe  to  Ida  chlMnm,  bearing  in  mind 
the  strength  of  the  tendency  in  them  to  imitation.  Then  is  no 
calculating  the  mischief  which  an  imtable  gloomy  temper  may 
do. 

'^Bla  QbMrfUnMi  ihoald  keep  Ida  loliolan  on  good  tcma  with 
tliemaftlvei,  and  enoonnige  them  to  face  work  and  difficulty  reso- 
lutely. He  should  be  able  to  interpret  the  workings  of  any  boy's 
mind  in  terms  of  that  mind,  and  not  heedlessly  put  a  construction 
upon  them  in  accordance  with  his  own  habits  of  thought  and  action. 
Be  sboQld  be,  as  it  were,  in  eiactrto  ewnnwinteatlow  with  ev«ry  part  of 
hit  school^  able  on  the  instant  to  interpret  action  aright,  and  ready 
at  once  to  remedy  any  derangement  of  the  machinery,  or  make  good 
any  broken  sympathetic  connection.  His  influence  should  be  felt  at 
all  points— *  an  influence  unseen,  perhaps,  and  unobtrusive  but  all 
pervading ;  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  distrust  or  suspicion,  but 
checking  insubordination  beforo  the  thought  of  it  has  taken  fonu ; 
exacdng  a  faithfiil  performance  of  duties,  yet  encouraging  by  its 
inspimtion  before  despondency  has  attained  a  conscious  existence ; 
soft  and  gentle  as  a  mother's  hand  on  the  brow  of  a  sick  child,  yet 
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holdiDg  the  reinff  of  authority,  and  eoatroUing  the  very  motives  of 
actaon,  like  the  hand  of  fate.' 

'^Surgy  mut  not  datotonte  into  rwttoMBaM  or  aolaa,  TigUaaoa 
Into  Mptonaga,  canflrtanaa  into  naglact  of  praoutUma,  or  qraiam  into 
a  nara  madiaiiioal  rontlna.* 

That  tba  taaOher  dionld  know  bia  aehtilari  haa  been  so  frequently 
uiged  that  the  remark  has  become  trite,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  its 
general  theoretical  acceptance,  in  practice  its  import  is  frequently 
attended  to  but  little,  or  neglected  altogether.  The  importance  of 
such  knowledge  has  been  afaready  pointed  out  in  r8iq>ect  to  its  bearing 
on  the  work  of  teaching,  but  it  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  manage- 
ment of  children. 

Unless  the  teacher  knows  those  under  his  charge— knows  them 
not  only  collectively  or  by  name,  but  individually  and  intimately — 
it  IS  impossible  for  him  to  gain  that  hold  over  them,  which  comes 
from  bving  respect  and  the  feeling  that  he  is  their  friend,  and  which 
stimulates  them  to  act  as  he  would  have  them,  both  as  to  conduct 
and  work.  Where  this  community  of  feeling  and  interest  exiats, 
disciplinary  troubles  are  comparatively  few,  and  such  admonitions 
and  corrections  as  are  required  make  a  fur  deeper  impression  than 
they  otherwise  would  do. 

It  is  the  fact  that  the  teacher  and  pupils  are  practically  strangers  to 
each  other,  which  makes  the  work  of  management  so  trying  and  exacting 
when  a  teacher  at  first  takes  charge  of  a  set  of  new  boys.  He  cannot 
apply  to  the  best  advantage  such  skill  in  control  and  knowledge  of 
government  as  he  possesses,  and  hence,  when  any  difficulty  arises,  he  is 
often  put  to  straits  to  discover  exactly  how  it  may  best  be  met ;  for 
it  is  uncertain  what  effect  his  measures  may  have  upon  boys  of  whom 
he  knows  little  or  nothing.  If  he  has  not  had  a  wide  experience,  he  is 
almost  certain  to  think  the  children  worse  than  they  really  are  ;  and, 
unless  he  is  gifted  with  a  large  amount  of  tact  and  patience,  he  may 
easily  be  led  into  harshly  repressive  treatment  and  the  employment  of 
a  much  larger  measure  of  punishment  than  is  either  ivise  or  necessary. 
When  he  has  become  intimately  acquainted  with  his  pupils'  peculi- 
arities of  intellect  and  character,  he  may  without  difficulty  adjust  his 
expedients  to  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  and  things  which  before 
may  have  caused  him  serious  embarrassment  will  probably  lose  their 
tzoublesome  character  almost  entirely. 
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Now  diildrtn  eaonot  be  known,  in  tlie  way  thejr  ghmild  be,  when 
Ibej  nerer  oome  into  eontaet  with  tbe  teecber  ezoepi  dnzlnf  leeaena. 
Many  an  opportunity  will  arise,  which  ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of, 
for  friendly  and  £uniliar  chat  about  ordinary  matters  or  things  in 
which  they  take  pleasure ;  and  he  should  look  upon  it  as  a  part  of 
his  duty  to  shew  a  real  interest  in  their  sports  and  pastimes,  as  well 
as  in  their  work.  A  teacher  who  thinks  it  too  much  trouble  or  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  associate  with  his  pupils  in  the  playground,  and, 
if  he  appears  there  at  all,  merely  acts  the  part  of  a  policeman  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief^  has  strange  notions  of  his  office  and  responsibil- 
ities. He  is  throwing  away  many  valuable  chances  of  getting  that 
insight  into  the  real  characters  of  his  children,  and  that  power  of  exer- 
cising an  increasing  influence  over  them,  which  are  necessary  to  effective 
discipline,  and  are  such  powerful  elements  in  successful  moral  training. 
Many  a  lenon  in  nparigbt  dealinir  *bA  Mlf-eoiitr(A  nay  be  tanglit  Sa 
the  idaygnmnd  by  a  wlae  taaeHnr,  without  the  child  being  conscious 
of  it  at  the  time,  which  will  strengthen  the  character  in  the  present 
and  may  tell  powerfully  for  good  in  the  future. 

If  the  teftcher  ean  play  well,  as  every  young  teacher  at  least  should  be  able  to  do, 
he  will  And  it  greatly  to  his  advantage  in  many  ways  to  take  his  jwrt  in  the  more 
athletic  games,  such  as  cricket,  football,  rounders,  prisoner's  base,  and  others  of  a 
like  kind.  Nay,  more,  in  many  instances  he  may  do  much  good  by  organisiag  games 
for  the  children  and  teaching  them  how  to  play,  especially  in  town  districts  where 
they  have  few  opportunities  of  playing  except  at  school. 

II.  Disciplinary  Training  and  Class  Control. — By  dlaci^in- 
ary  influence,  in  a  narrow  school  sense,  is  meant  the  combined 
agencies  which  the  teacher  brings  to  bear  upon  the  child  in  order  to 
make  him  amenable  to  law  and  order,  and  to  arouse  such  enei^  as 
he  possesses  in  a  way  to  induce  him  voluntarily  to  put  forth  his 
efforts  in  the  direction  we  wish  ;  to  train  him  to  steady  application 
and  prompt  and  willing  obedience,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
strengthen  him  to  act  more  and  more  independently  until  he  is  able 
to  become  a  law  unto  himself.  In  a  word,  we  have  so  to  stimulate 
and  foster  all  right  and  noble  instincts  in  him,  that  he  may  grow 
in  strength,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  and  be  ready  and  able 
to  do  his  duty  in  any  position  in  which  he  may  be  placed. 

(1)  Onhr,  A.S  a  iimttcr  of  fact  it  is  not  h  difficult  thing  io  contnif 
children,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  if  the  teacher  has  any  natural 
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gilt  for  gOTeinmeni,  and  knows  how  to  use  it ;  but  knowledge, 
patience,  tact,  and  insight  are  all  necessary  to  success.  If  bandied 
pggparty,  eimdm  unlddy  oome  to  like  order,  and  are  happieii  wHeii 
mroiuided  Xny  it.  They  respect  power,  and  they  respect  law,  when 
properly  administered ;  but  they  soon  learn  to  what  lengths  they 
can  ga  With  a  teacher  who  betrays  his  weakness  and  acts  iigudici- 
ously  and  inconsistently — as  a  weak  disciplinarian  is  pretty  sure  to  do 
— they  rapidly  become  so  disorganised  that  they  pay  little  or  no  heed 
to  commands,  or  threats,  or  appeals  for  good  behaviour,  and  lose  no 
opportunity  of  talking,  shifting  their  places,  and  amusing  themselves 
by  playing  tricks  on  their  neighbours,  when  such  things  can  be  done 
with  a  probable  chance  of  escaping  instant  punishment.  Even  this 
they  will  often  run  the  risk  of^  because,  among  so  many  engaged  in 
the  same  way,  they  are  aware  that  there  is  very  considerable  likeli- 
hood that  they  will  escape. 

Unfortunately  in  such  a  case  a  weak  teacher  is  firequently  too 
initated  to  be  dleoreei,  and  singles  out  some  individual,  to  make  an 
example  of,  who  is. by  no  means  one  of  the  greatest  offenders.  Nay, 
worse,  a  teacher  of  this  kind  will  sometimes  bully  a  timid  and  well- 
dispoeed  child,  who  has  been  guilty  of  some  small  offence,  when  he 
has  not  the  courage  to  take  in  hand  one  of  the  master  spirits  of 
mischief,  because  such  a  one  may  be  troublesome  to  deal  with,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  him.  The  teacher 
is  perhaps  unconscious  of  this  at  the  time,  but  he  should  be  on  his 
guard,  for  it  is  a  moral  cowardice  which  sooner  or  later  can  only 
lead  to  disaster.  A  peaoe  at  any  prioe  policy  la  vntty  oertain  to  end 
in  war. 

Without  proper  order  it  is  useless  to  hope  to  carry  on  school  work 
with  any  success.  Neither  teaching  nor  study  can  proceed  with  any 
useful  effect  amid  a  babel  of  sounds  and  continual  interruptions, 
while  the  children  rapidly  fall  into  habits  of  carelessness,  trifling,  and 
inattention,  if  not  into  more  positive  forms  of  bad  behaviour.  Mere 
silence  or  absolute  passivity  is  not  good  order  ;  a  very  silent  class  in 
in  all  probability  not  a  working  cbss.  There  is  a  noise  of  work  as 
well  as  of  disturbance,  and  the  teacher  should  be  able  at  once  to 
recognise  clearly  the  difference  between  the  two.  At  the  same  time 
children  should  not  be  allowed  to  mutter  or  whisper  their  work  to 
themselves — a  bad  habit  more  easily  contracted  than  cured. 
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Bad  ordar  needs  lb  be  met  flmily,  oalmly,  and  at  onee  ;  the  longer 
it  is  allowed. to  go  on  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  deal  with.  Disturb- 
anoes  may  often  be  diecked  with  ease  at  the  beginning,  by  a  little 
tact^  and  by  firm  but  quiet  and  good-tempered  insistenoe  upon 
proper  demeanour  ;  if,  faowerer,  they  are  allowed  to  proceed,  the 
teacher  may  find  that  he  has  to  tax  his  resources  severely  before  be 
succeeds  in  restoring  order.  Neither  coaxing,  nor  petting,  nor  beg- 
ging, nor  fierce  scolding,  nor  any  kind  of  violence  will  achieve  what  is 
wanted. 

Compulsion  has  a  distinct  place  in  control,  but  the  use  of  foree 
alone  Is  utterly  ineffeotive  as  a  disoitfUiiary  Influence.  It  is  of  no  use 
for  a  teacher  to  swo<^  down  upon  a  noisy  class  add  punish  recklessly 
this  and  that  offender.  Even  if  he  secures  order  for  the  moment  by 
such  means,  the  disorder  will  break  out  again  worse  than  ever  the 
moment  his  back  is  turned  or  some  other  opportunity  occurs.  Order 
which  is  obtained  solely  by  compulsion  is  mere  external  compliance 
to  avoid  painful  consequences.  It  is  never  to  be  trusted  to,  and  so 
far  from  exerting  any  lasting  influence  for  good  upon  the  child,  is 
very  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  tyranny  of  a  strong  hand  and  to 
evoke  a  spirit  of  opposition.  A  few  minutes  rough  handling  of  a 
child  may  undo  all  the  good  which  months  of  careful  tnuning  have 
accomplished. 

The  mistake  Is  often  made  by  ineiperiieBoed  teaobers  of  attribiitlaff 
to  the  whole  class  the  fknlts  of  indlvldiials.  This  is  not  only  unjust, 
but  an  error  in  judgment  in  many  ways.  The  troublesome  few 
escape  any  special  consequences  to  themselves,  and  are  thus  encourr 
aged  in  what  they  consider  the  fun  of  annoying  and  irritating  the 
teacher ;  while  the  better  behaved  children  are  discouraged,  inas- 
much as  not  only  are  their  efforts  unappreciated,  but  they  are  judged 
to  be  as  bad  as  the  rest 

Good  order  is  necessary ;  but  the  term  must  not  be  misunderstood, 
and  the  teacher  who  acts  without  intelligence  in  this  matter  may  be 
tempted  to  go  too  far.  It  is  very  far  from  wise  to  insist  upon  a 
rigid  mechanical  routine  and  the  severity  of  demeanour  of  soldiers  on 
parade.  Children  are  certain  not  to  be  happy  where  this  is  attempted, 
and  baminMs  is  of  the  first  importanoe  if  wholesome  disdpiine  is  to 
be  seeiired.  Reasonable  allowance  must  be  made  for  their  restless- 
ness, playfiilness,  aQ4  the  fittempt  to  get  some  amoufit  of  amusement 
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out  of  their  scdiool  work.  These  are  things  to  be  kept  under  control, 
but  they  should  not  be  magnified  into  serious  breaches  of  hw. 

Hw  oondlttou  of  work  ghovM  be  as  natural  and  pleasant  at 
pMrtble  so  long  as  the  work  is  not  in  any  way  interfered  with.  The 
child  should  feel  quite  at  his  ease ;  imd  while  he  should  never  be 
allowed  to  idle  away  his  time,  or  to  behave  in  a  disorderly  way,  and 
no  approach  to  rudeness  or  want  of  proper  respect  should  be  tolerated, 
a  certain  amount  of  freedom  both  of  speech  and  action  should 
certainly  be  permitted  him.  Without  this,  restraint  bec6mes  irk- 
some, and  the  teacher  and  pupil  are  not  likely  to  stand  upon  that 
quite  friendly  footing  which  is  so  important  to  the  success  of  educa- 
tional measures. 

(2)  The  Exercise  of  Authority,  The  mode  in  which  the  teacher 
brings  his  personal  influence  and  power  of  command  to  bear  upon 
the  children  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  disciplinary  con- 
tn^  Antliortty  la  not  a  matter  to  be  talked  about  in  school ;  like 
instruments  of  punishment  it  is  best  kept  entirely  in  the  background 
till  needed.  When  occasion  arises  for  its  exercise,  it  is  not  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  teacher  says  which  affects  the  children,  so  much  as 
the  quiet  confidence  of  his  manner — the  calm  decision,  the  dear  firm 
ring  of  the  Toite,  the  evident  determination  to  have  things  done 
decently  and  in  order.  There  is  no  stem  magisterial  demeanour,  no 
parade  of  command,  no  attempt  to  enforce  obedience  by  mere  lond^ 
neea  of  voice  or  angry  assertion.  On  t^e  contrary,  there  is  an 
undinnmatratiTe  comcionanew  of  power,  which  the  children  recognise 
instantly  as  arising  from  strength  of  diaracter,  fearlessness  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  and  perfect  self-control — a  power  which  is 
utterly  distinct  from  any  mere  external  exhibition  of  force,  and 
which  shews  that  while  the  teacher  remembers  the  consideration  and 
respect  due  to  others,  he  is  not  likely  to  forget  what  is  due  to  himself 
and  the  authority  which  he  represents.  Bluster  is  never  mistaken 
by  children  for  power,  and  is  very  apt  to  aggravate  the  mischief  it  is 
intended  to  cure. 

In  case  of  difficulty  the  young  teacher  should  remember  that  te 
hkf  oomplete  eommantf  of  oneaelf  la  a  flnt  requisite  for  eommandtng 
othan.  He  must  have  faith  in  himself  if  others  are  to  have  faith  in 
him.  If  he  lacks  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  he  is  very  apt  to 
become  fearful  of  consequences  directly  some  little  trouble  arises,  and 
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often  overacts  his  pari.  Being  doubtful  as  to  the  success  of  any 
measures  he  may  devise,  he  says  and  does  far  more  than  the  cireum- 
stances  call  for.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  To  allow  the  children  to 
see  that  he  is  at  his  wits'  end  what  to  do,  and  is  too  flurried  to 
act  discreetly,  or  possibly  even  justly,  is  to  court  defeat  Words 
must  be  used  wisely  ;*  there  must  be  no  reckless  scolding,  no  frequent 
haranguing  of  the  pupils,  no  threatenings  or  grand  talk  about  what 
the  teacher  intends  to  da  All  these  are  signs  of  weakness  not 
strength;  and  if  he  is  continually  crying  "wolf!  wolf!"  he  may 
know  what  to  expect 

The  teacher  who  is  coniitantly  saying  "  you  Aall  do  so  and  so,"  "  I  ioiU  be  obeyed/' 
"  I  will  not  be  trifled  with,"  and  aach  like  thingn,  in  Juat  the  one  who  ia  trifM. 
with— even  at  the  riak  of  ilUwiage.  The  children  aeem  an  though  they  cannot  resiitt 
the  temptation  miachievoualy  to  irritate  the  tnteher,  and  will  often  act  like  waspn 
when  they  feel  this. 

The  good  disciplinarian  does  not  use  his  strength  to  no  purpose. 
He  does  his  best  to  avoid  giving  the  opportunity  for  any  beginning  of 
disorder ;  he  looks  to  little  things,  and  takes  care  that  the  children 
are  not  left  unemployed.  If  anything  wrong  occurs,  he  notes 
instantly  and  exactly  what  is  amiss,  and  applies  the  suitable  remedy 
at  once  in  a  quiet  easy  matter-of-course  way  that  shews  he  is  fully 
conscious  of  what  he  is  about  and  is  perfectly  master  of  the  situation. 
He  ipaaka  as  one  liavlnff  autlioii^,  not  as  one  wlaliiag  to  gala  it, 
aad  as  tluragli  be  did  not  in  tbe  least  aatldpate  any  oppoaltioa  to  bii 
wlaliM.  He  is  charitable  and  considerate  in  his  estimate  of  wrong- 
doing, but  an  the  same  he  expects,  and  if  necessary  enforces, 
obedience  to  his  commands.  The  children  recognise  clearly  that  he 
is  patient  with  them,  and  inclined  to  overlook  occasional  lapses  with 
a  simple  reminder,  because  they  are  weak,  not  because  he  has  any 
fear  for  his  own  power. 

In  few  ways  can  the  teacher  shew  the  weakness  of  his  power  to 
govern  more  than  by  ladeelslon.  Quick  judgment  and  decided 
action  are  frequently  necessary  to  the  teacher,  and  the  importance 
of  these  things  must  not  be  underrated,  or  lost  sight  of^  because  it  is 
possible  to  confound  them  with  rash  haste,  or  with  the  following  of 
some  angry  impulse  of  the  moment  In  the  event  of  any  difficulty 
turning  up,  such  as  determined  unruliness,  or  an  attempt  to  defy  the 
authority  of  the  tencher,   dijatorinei^  m  nn^king  up  his  mind-^ 
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whether  proceeding  from  timorousness  or  any  other  cause — is  sure  to 
increase  his  troubles,  and  may  lead  to  disastrous  consequences  to  all 
concerned.  To  apply  a  remedy  gnleUy  aad  steadily  Is  balf  the  onre. 
The  teacher  should  act  calmly,  and  as  considerately  as  the  circum- 
stances allow,  but  with  promptness  and  if  necessary  with  a  strong 
hand.  "There  are  momenta,"  says  an  American  writer,  '*in  the 
course  of  education,  and  even  of  life,  when  the  delay  which  reasoning 
demands  would  expose  us  to  the  danger  which  it  is  intended  to 
ayert"  Occasions  sometimes  arise  where  any  right  course  of  action, 
though  possibly  far  from  the  best,  is  better  than  none  at  all,  and 
where  the  necessities  of  the  case  will  not  allow  of  any  prolonged 
consideration. 

When  mischief  in  going  on,  is  no  time  for  nice  weighing  of  all  tlie  reiuionB  for  and 
against  a  certain  eonrse  of  action.  For  the  teacher  to  stand  idly  by  vainly  tiying 
til  decide  what  it  were  best  to  do,  or  to  nerve  himself  to  the  requisite  firmness  to  act, 
is  simply  to  strengthen  opposition  to  a  serious  extent  Where  such  hesitation  and 
uncertainty  do  not  proceed  f^m  sheer  incapacity,  they  are  probably  as  often  as  not  but 
a  disguised  attempt  to  put  off  an  unpleasant  duty,  in  the  hope  that  something  may 
oecar  to  render  interference  unnecessary. 

(3)  The  exerciM  of  Tact  This  is  a  very  important  element  in  success- 
fid  control,  but  its  exemplifications  are  so  yaried,  and  shade  into  one 
another  in  such  a  subtle  way,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to 
define  with  any  exactness.  Boughly  it  may  be  said,  that  by  tact  is 
here  meant  aa  Inatlnctiva  fMlng,  allied  to  oommoii-f«uie  oc  tlie 
ma  band  and  eooaiderateneas  on  tlie  otliar,  as  to  wliat  Is  svitaVlo 
and  Judldons— a  nice  discernment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  to 
what  will  prove  most  felicitous  in  his  treatment  of  children,  so  that 
he  may  pnt  himself  in  toneh  with  them,  and  consequently  increase 
the  effect  of  his  influence  by  the  wisdom  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
applied.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  tact  may  be  viewed  as 
rsadinoss  of  zosooroe  in  appropclatdy  adjusting  moaaa  to  ends — skill 
in  adapting  words  and  actions  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  difficulty  in 
which  the  teacher  may  be  placed,  so  that  he  may  say  the  right  word 
and  do  the  right  thing  to  stimulate  the  child  to  take  the  right  course. 
Or,  again,  tact  may  be  looked  upon  *as  quickness  of  perception  in 
taking  into  account  all  the  bearings  of  a  case,  and  the  ulterior  conse- 
quences of  any  line  of  action,  so  aa  to  oome  rapidly  to  a  decision  as  to 
what  is  the  most  fitting  course  to  be  adopted,  and  discreetly  and  con- 
sistently to  carry  this  out. 

N 
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The  exeiv^ise  of  tact  requires  that  the  teacher  should  have  all  his 
wits  about  hini,  and  be  ready  to  modify  his  method  of  treatment  at 
any  moment  It  will  assist  him  in  discerning  what  should  an4 
what  should  not  be  done,  and  frequently  save  him  from  blundering 
in  his  dealing  with  children ;  while  if  he  should  isM  into  error,  as 
every  teacher  is  liable  to  do,  it  will  help  him  to  make  the  best  of  it 
and  to  reduce  any  evil  effects  as  much  as  possible. 

Some  teachers  are  restless  and  fussy,  and  seem  unable  to  refrain 
from  meddling,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  some  small  matter,  even  when 
things  are  going  well.  To  be  continually  interfering  with  a  child 
in  this  way — ^giving  needless  cautions  and  multiplied  instructions,  or 
correcting  over  and  over  again  some  small  fault,  which  he  is  quite 
conscious  of,  and  probably  doing  his  best  to  overcome — is  to  discour- 
age him,  and  impede  that  wholesome  growth  which  can  only  be 
vigorous  when  it  is  natural,  and  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  hasten  it 
through  impatience  or  over-zeaL  It  is  like  constantly  changing  the 
soil  round  a  young  plant  and  interfering  with  its  roots,  to  have  them 
grow  in  the  direction  we  think  best.  To  be  too  offlcioiis  In  mattan  of 
discipline  ii  often  aa  indiscreet  as  to  be  lax. 

Other  teachers  again  are  continually  coming  across  children,  and 
needlessly  irritating  them  or  jarring  their  feelings,  not  purposely  or 
even  in  many  cases  consciously,  not  from  ill-temper  or  lack  of  kind- 
ness, but  from  want  of  tact.  Such  teachers  often  fail  to  understand 
why  children  do  not.  take  to  them,  and  why,  although  they  are 
earnest  in  their  work  and  conscious  of  kindly  intention,  it  is  so 
difficult  for  them  to  get  into  touch  with  their  pupils. 

Taet  most  bo  fonnded  on  Judgment  and  sympaUiy  aotin^  together  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  matter  for  the  acquirement  of  which  we  can  lay  down 
a  series  of  rules.  It  is  from  its  nature  almost  entirely  the  outcome 
of  experience  ;  and  as  much  is  frequently  to  be  learned  respecting  it 
from  the  consideration  of  ffdlures  as  of  successes.  A  certain  and 
varyir^  pressure  has  to  be  put  upon  a  tool,  a  certain  speed  of  move- 
ment has  to  be  given,  and  delicate  and  well-judged  modifications  of 
direction  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  smooth  a  cross-grained  piece  of 
wood  ;  without  these  precautions  it  would  simply  be  torn  into  holes. 
The  good  workman  recognises  instinctively  what  to  do,  he  humours 
the  wood  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  yet  none  the  less  certainly  smooths  his 
Burfitce.    So  it  is  with  tact  in  the  treatment  of  children. 
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(4)  Obedience  and  uniformity  ofprewure  in  diiciplinary  meatures. 
Restraint  is  necessary  if  the  perfonnance  of  work  in  school  is  to  be 
easy  and  exact ;  but  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  general  comfort 
and  convenience  it  is  not  wise  to  go.  Obildren  abonld  not  be 
treated  aa  maohinas,  nor  as  evll-doeni  nndergoinff  a  term  of  puilsh- 
mani.  The  love  of  liberty  is  natural  to  children,  and,  as  far  as  is 
compatible  with  the  discharge  of  duty,  this  is  to  be  respected.  Never- 
theless, the  teacher  must  not  forget,  in  his  endeavour  to  make  things 
agreeable  for  children,  that  they  have  to  be  governed — that  liberty 
is  not  **  absence  of  necessity  for  obedience,''  and  must  never  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  careless  indolent  habits,  the  following  out 
of  their  own  whims  or  likings  when  set  work  has  to  be  done,  disregard 
of  aatbority  or  the  rights  uf  others,  or  lastly  into  opposition  to  just 
restrictions. 

Steady  apidleatloii  and  ready  obedience  are  esiential,  and  a  good 
deal  of  patience  is  necessary  to  secure  these  things.  The  children 
must  distinctly  imderstand  what  is  required  of  them  ;  they  must  be 
guided  into  what  is  right,  warned  when  on  the  point  of  going  wrong, 
and  incited  to  do  their  best  by  a  generous  appreciation  of  their 
efforts — ^poor  as  these  may  be  when  judged  by  any  absolute  standard. 

There  are  many  occasions,  too,  when  higher  motives  DeuI  ;  and  then 
compulsion  must  step  in,  and  the  child  be  unhesitatingly  made  to 
conform  to  the  teacher's  wishes.  The  more,  however,  children  can  be 
controlled  by  the  teacher's  influence,  and  the  less  by  artificial 
restrictions  and  punishments,  the  more  certainly  will  the  discipline 
exercise  a  wholesome  effect  in  the  present,  and  the  more  Listing  will 
be  its  results. 

Mere  external  compliance  is  often  all  that  can  be  secured  at  the 
moment,  and  this  is  something;  it  is  not,  however,  the  kind  of 
obedience  calculated  to  train  and  benefit  the  child,  and  something 
higher  must  be  aimed  at  True  obedience  is  a  rational  obedience,  and 
is  given  cheerfully  and  at  once,  from  a  willingness  to  be  led  at  any  rate, 
if  not  from  anxiety  to  do  what  the  teacher  wishes  because  it  is  felt  to 
be  right. 

Anytbinff  like  perfect  disciplinary  control  is  neoessarlly  a  matter  of 
«low  growtb.  The  children  have  gradually  to  learn  exactly  what 
they  may  expect  from  the  teacher,  and  how  he  is  likely  to  view  any 
aliortcoming  or  misdemeanour.    Tliey  have  also  to  become  convinced, 
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from  his  habitual  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  that  in  his  exactions 
and  punishments  he  is  anxious  to  be  strictly  just,  and  that  any 
measures  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  take,  severe  though  they  may 
seem,  are  dictated  solely  by  consideration  for  the  general  good,  and 
are  not  adopted  merely  to  save  himself  trouble  or  annoyance. 

Tlie  condltiona  of  sohool  life  Should  be  luch  tbat  no  woll-diipoeed 
child  finds  dlAeul^  In  doinff  what  Is  rlglit,  and  no  temptation  Is 
offered  to  naturally  mlscliievoas  and  trontflosome  diUdren  to  do 
wrong.  Good  discipline  is  steady  in  its  requirements  and  even  in 
its  pressure,  so  that  children  know  exactly  what  they  have  to  trust 
to.  Its  success  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
administered.  Children  soon  recognise  a  teacher  for  what  he  is,  not 
what  he  may  seem  on  the  outside  ;  and  if  he  is  really  kindly  disposed, 
and  compassionate  to  their  weakness,  they  will  respect  him  all  the 
more  for  being  firm  in  his  treatment  of  any  deliberate  or  careless 
wrong-doing  and  resolute  in  being  obeyed.  He  may  even  be  ex- 
ceedingly strict  without  losing  their  regard,  so  long  as  he  is  always 
just  and  considerate.  It  is  not  strictness,  but  ill-tempered  harshness 
and  indifference  as  to  what  they  may  feel,  which  alienates  the 
sympathies  of  children. 

Control  wUicli  Is  serere  and  lax  In  torn  is  never  stronc:,  and  is  sure 
to  fail  to  afiect  children  as  good  discipline  should  do.  A  teacher  who 
allows  his  pupils  to  be  noisy  and  neglectful  of  work  until  the  con- 
fusion can  be  borne  no  longer,  and  then  suddenly  rushes  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  exacts  under  pain  of  punishment  a  rigid 
obedience  and  unnatural  quiet  as  a  kind  of  penance,  is  certain  to  be 
continually  in  difficulties.  The  children  are  accustomed  to  this 
spasmodic  kind  of  government ;  they  know  that  before  long  the 
teacher's  show  of  determination  will  moderate  and  his  vigilance 
will  relax,  and  hence  they  watch  their  opportunity  to  return  again 
to  their  old  state  of  doing  pretty  much  as  they  please. 

The  circumstances  of  schools  vary  a  good  deal,  both  as  to  amngements  and  the 
class  of  children  in  attendance.  In  some  cases  the  maintenance  of  discipline  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter,  while  in  otliers  it  demands  all  the  skill  and  resource 
which  the  teaelier  can  bring  to  bear.  Hany  children,  especially  in  the  poor  and 
crowded  districts  of  our  large  towns,  oome  fh>m  homes  where  they  can  scarcely  be 
•aid  to  lie  sal^ected  to  any  kind  of  discipline  whatever,  and  spend  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  in  the  streets  under  positively  evil  Inflnences.  Frequently,  too,  there  is 
aa  lalMstte4  Was  sfslMt  aay  klad  ef  eoatrel  er  r«rtMiat,  and  this  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 
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All  theM  things  add  to  the  teacher's  difficulties,  and  neoessitals  on  his  iiart  an- 
vearying  attention,  much  patient  forbearance,  and  a  decided,  but  at  the  same  tima 
kindly  and  uniform,  administration  of  law.  He  has  frequently  to  civilise  as  well  as 
to  train  In  other  respects,  and  at  first  has  to  be  content  with  moderate  results^ 
Witli  steady  insistence,  however,  and  a  slowly  increasing  pressure  of  requirements  as 
the  children  are  able  to  bear  it  and  yield  a  voluntary  obedienoe,  all  that  is  needed 
may  certainly  in  the  end  be  accomplished. 

The  direct  disciplinary  measures  with  which  a  child  is  brought  into  contact  in 
school  should  exert  a  strong  influence  for  good  upon  the  development  of  character ; 
bat,  aaraa,  the  — sSpwwrtSl  iliaiaat  Is  the  aenl  atMSfhsn  in  whkh  the  AOd  Uvm, 
and,  much  as  the  school  may  do,  there  is  also  much  which  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
accomplish  alone. 

{5)  Class  Movements^  efo. — The  movements  of  a  class  in  changing 
from  one  position  to  another  should  be  condacted  in  an  orderly,  exact, 
and  rapid  way ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  insist  on  the  stiffness 
and  formality  which  distinguish  military  drill  The  children  should 
W  taught  to  march,  but  in  an  easy,  quiet,  natural  way.  The  arms 
should  not  be  folded  but  hang  at  the  side  as  in  ordinary  walking. 
No  talking  should  be  allowed,  and  still  less  anything  like  disorder 
resulting  from  scrambling  haste  or  playful  romping.  Tlie  teadier 
tfumld  control  tlie  movement*  ftom  a  distance  where  he  can  be  seen 
and  heard,  and  avoid  the  common  mistake  of  mixing  himself  up  with 
the  children,  pulling  this  one  and  pushing  that  in  order  to  get  them 
into  their  places.  No  good  disciplinarian  does  this.  If  any  con- 
fusion b^ns  a  halt  should  at  once  be  called,  and  the  matter  put 
right  before  the  children  are  allowed  to  proceed. 

A  class  should  be  equally  distrilmted  over  tlie  space  at  command, 
and  every  child  should  have  room  to  sit  or  stand  comfortably.  Some 
teachers  seem  to  have  no  eye  for  symmetrical  arrangement,  and  allow 
the  children  to  remain  crowded  in  some  places  and  scattered  in  others 
throughout  a  lesson. 

The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  dlHtribute  themselves  equally  in  the  various  rows, 
and  at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  without  the  teacher  having  to  interfere, 
though  it  may  lie  necetmary  to  put  right  here  and  there  some  little  derangement. 

In  such  lessons  as  writing,  dictation,  drawing,  and  arithmetic 
practice,  the  children  can  scarcely  be  too  far  apart ;  where  oral  teach- 
ing has  to  be  given  a  more  compact  arrangement  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  wider  the  class  the  further  back  the  teacher  should  stand,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  see  every  child  distinctly  without  being  obliged  to  turn 
the  head  rapidly  right  and  left. 
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WordB  of  oommaad  slumld  be  abort,  Bxnartly  given,  aii4  in  snch  A 
tone  that  every  child  can  hear  dlstinetly,  though  the  teacher  should 
refrain  from  anything  like  shouting.  If  a  command  has  not  been 
heard  it  should  be  given  again,  but  when  it  has  once  been  understood 
it  should  not  be  repeated  without  good  reason.  The  teacher  should 
wait  a  reasonable  time  and  insist  upon  what  he  has  said  being 
attended  to.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  rapidly  reiterate  orders  again 
and  again  because  they  are  not  heeded  at  once ;  when  this  is  the 
case  the  children  grow  careless  and  rarely  attend  to  what  has  been 
said  until  it  has  been  repeated  several  times. 

Some  teachers  employ  a  special  signal  (as  the  soand  of  a  wliistle  or  a  small  bell)  to 
enjoia  absolute  silence  and  cessation  of  all  movement  Such  a  signal  has  tlie 
advantage  of  being  heard  distinctly  at  any  time,  and  in  a  large  school  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  something  of  this  kind  is  often  useful,  tliough  in  the  case  of  a  single 
class  it  is  not  necessary. 

Physical  exercise  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  close  of  a  lesson  is 
often  a  relief  after  the  strain  of  mental  work;  or  maybe  used  in 
.special  circumstances  during  the  teaching  to  rouse  the  children  from 
a  state  of  apathy  or  inattention.  As  previously  pointed  out,  the 
necessary  orders  are  best  given  by  signals  or  numbers. 

Signals  are  generally  better  in  school  than  words  of  command 
where  they  can  be  readily  employed,  as  noise  is  thereby  reduced,  and 
the  children  are  compelled  to  give  their  whole  attention  to  the 
teacher  if  they  are  to  perform  what  is  requii-ed  of  them.  They  are 
often  useful  in  class  management  in  connection  with  other  things 
besides  physical  exercises  ;  for  instance,  as  a  means  of  directing  the 
children  to  stand  or  sit,  of  controlling  such  things  as  the  simultaneous 
exhibition  of  exercises,  and  the  movements  into  or  out  of  desks,  or, 
again,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  warning.  In  fact,  the  less 
talking  there  is  in  connection  with  disciplinary  measures  of  any  kind, 
the  better  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  for  general  comfort 

(6)  Refjproof  and,  Punishment. — The  mode  in  which  reproof  is  given 
has  very  much  to  do  with  its  power  as  a  correctionary  influence.  It 
should  be  given  earnestly,  that  the  child  may  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  heeding  what  is  said  to  him,  but  without  any  trace  of 
petulance  or  irritability.  These,  however,  must  not  be  confused  with 
displeasure,  which  is  often  a  very  useful  disciplinary  measure  when 
the  withdrawal  of  the  teacher's  good  opinion  is  felt  to  be  a  loss,  as 
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it  ought  to  be.  Eyen  righteous  anger  is  sometimes  not  only  admis- 
sible, but  natural  and  salutary,  when  some  serious  offence  has  been 
deliberately  committed.  The  teacher  must  be  on  his  guard,  however, 
and  be  sure  that  his  indignation  is  directed  against  the  evil,  and  is 
not  merely  the  outcome  of  aggravated  personal  annoyance  or  bad 
temper,  as  it  is  certain  to  be  if  it  leads  to  hasty  judgment,  intemperate 
action,  violence  of  language,  or  abuse.  ViigbtXy  emidoyed,  the  teadier'v 
aiiffer  wUl  be  fUt  by  tbe  child  to  be  th«  atrongeat  foim  of  reproofl 
To  make  use  of  it  in  the  case  of  ordinary  school  faults  or  shortcomings 
is  seriously  to  confuse  a  child's  moral  perceptions,  and  to  destroy  any 
good  effect  it  may  have  when  legitimately  applied  to  more  weighty 
matters. 

A  serious  but  not  uncommon  mistake  in  reproving  children  is  for 
the  teacher  to  allow  himself  to  fall  into  the  hftUt  of  constant  seoldHtg 
or  fkultflndlnflT—the  running  fire  of  little  rebukes,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  'nagging.'  This  keeps  both  the  teacher  and  pupils  con- 
tinually in  a  state  bordering  on  vexation  and  discontent,  and  such  a 
frame  of  mind  cannot  but  be  productive  of  harmful  results.  The 
child  soon  becomes  so  accustomed  to  being  rated  in  this  way  that  he 
pays  little  or  no  attention  to  what  is  said,  and  grows  callous  to  reproof 
even  when  justly  deserved  and  rightly  given. 

As  with  incentives  and  stimulants  of  all  kinds,  only  the  least 
•mount  of  reproof  or  punishment  that  will  aooompliah  the  purpose 
Should  be  emifloyed  ;  and  the  means  used  should  be  as  varied  as  the 
number  at  disposal  or  the  circumstances  will  allow.  If  punishment 
is  frequently  appealed  to  in  the  same  form  a  larger  and  larger  amount 
becomes  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  has  been  rightly 
said  that  ''the  best  remedy  in  the  world  may  soon  cease  to  be  a 
remedy  if  it  be  too  often  applied." 

The  teacher  should  do  his  best  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  his  class 
on  the  side  of  right,  to  secure  their  confidence,  and  especially  to  get 
hold  of  the  leaders  among  the  children.  The  opinion  of  the  general 
body  acts  powerfully  here  as  elsewhere,  and  a  pupil  will  feel  correc- 
tion with  tenfold  force  if  he  knows  that  he  stands  equally  condenmed 
both  by  the  teacher's  judgment  and  by  the  right  feeling  of  his  fellows, 
although  they  may  be  truly  and  justly  sorry  for  him. 

The  more  delieate  a  reproof  so  long  as  it  is  effectual,  tho  better; 
and  as  delicacy  of  feeling  grows  in  the  children,  reproof  should  be- 
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come  oorrespondinglj  more  and  more  gentle.  A  modem  writer  has 
said  :  ''  A  man  may  easily  produce  such  a  state  of  feeling  in  his 
schoolroom  that  to  address  even  the  gentlest  reproof  to  any  individual 
in  the  hearing  of  others  would  be  a  most  severe  punishment ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  so  destroy  that  sensitiveness  that  his 
vociferated  reproaches  will  be  as  unheeded  as  the  wind." 

A  diild's  feelingi  shovM  never  tM  wonaded  imnecenazily.  Sneering 
or  sarcastic  remarks  are  utterly  out  of  place  with  children,  and  are 
certain  to  be  productive  of  much  hann  in  administering  discipline. 
Nothing  scorches  and  shriveb  up  the  good  feelings  of  children  sooner 
than  a  bitter  mockery  of  them.  They  clearly  understand  the  under- 
lying unkindness  of  such  remarks,  even  where  they  do  not  grasp 
their  meaning ;  they  feel  that  the  teacher  from  his  superior  strength 
and  position  is  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness,  and,  being  out- 
raged by  such  treatment  of  them,  they  rapidly  lose  all  their  affection 
for  and  desire  to  please  the  teacher. 

Again,  m  the  writer  has  Mtld  elsewhere,  "we  dmdi  Mi  avfly  —jlwrnt  eplttoli  to 
chUdren  or  get  into  a  habit  of  attributing  viees  to  thern ;  we  are  very  likely  to  coin> 
plete  thereby  an  only  half-fomied  tendency,  and  to  strengthen  wrong-doing  rather 
than  to  repress  it.  A  child  who  is  continually  being  called  a  liar  is  pretty  certain  to 
become  conflnned  in  the  Tice.  Unjust  and  unkind  words  often  sting  deeply,  and 
nuikle  in  the  child's  mind  long  after  the  cause  which  led  to  them  is  foigottan." 

OooA-t«mpared  kindly  rldionle  is  quite  free  from  the  malevolent 
feeling  which  accompanies  a  sneer  or  a  sarcastic  remark,  and  may 
occasionally  prove  an  efficient  means  of  rousing  a  boy  to  effort, 
enlisting  his  attention,  checking  foolish  answering,  and  the  like.  It 
needs  considerable  tact,  however,  and  a  happy  manner  to  employ  it 
properly.  Some  teachers  are  certainly  able  to  make  use  of  it  with 
good  effect,  and  without  the  child  feeling  any  bitterness  or  opixisi- 
tion :  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  employ  it  in  this  way,  and 
where  such  is  the  case  it  is  umch  better  left  alone. 

If  the  teatiher  has  unintentionally  or  careleialy  done  a  child  aa 
imntttea,  he  should  not  be  above  acknowledginff  it.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  to  do  this  lowers  his  influence,  or  is  destructive  of 
his  dignity,  if  it  is  done  properly.  The  acknowledgment  should  shew 
the  teacher's  wish  to  be  strictly  just,  and  should  not  be  put  as  an 
admission  of  want  of  self-restraint,  or  as  the  outcome  of  bewilder- 
ment.    "  None  of  us,"  as  Mr.  Calderwood  remarks,  "  professes  to  lie 
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perfect ;  it  would  be  the  purest  affectation  to  conduct  a  dan  on  tlie 
asBiimption  that  we  are." 

It  18  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that^  so  long  as  correct 
discipline  is  secured  tlia  Isaa  pwnlslnnwt  of  any  aovt  la  smpi^fed  tiM 
Bflre  ■Ontaiy  wUl  be  tlM  matars  of  tiM  eoBtrtf  eaiciacd.  Punish- 
ment of  some  kind  however  will  always  be  necessary  in  the  manage- 
ment of  either  class  or  school ;  for  there  are  certain  to  be  frequent 
instances  when  the  teacher's  warnings  and  reproofs  will  remain  un- 
heeded, or  regulations  be  set  at  defiance,  and  at  times  even  serious 
moral  offences  will  be  committed,  which  will  need  to  be  dealt  with. 
On  such  occasions  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  teacher,  but  entirely 
for  the  good  of  the  children,  that  iwmlslmient  slionld  step  In  to  the 
support  of  law ;  and  the  teacher  must  not  shirk  the  weighty  re- 
sponsibility that  derolves  upon  him  in  this  matter. 

The  point  to  be  insisted  upon  is  not  that  the  teacher  should  do 
without  punishment,  but  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  do  his 
utmost  to  manage  with  less  and  less  of  it  as  time  goes  on  ;  and  that 
the  standard  which  he  should  set  before  him  is  the  abandonment  of 
the  severer  forms  of  penalty — such  as  corporal  punishment — altogether. 
It  may  not  be  possible,  even  with  the  most  earnest  endeavour,  to  reach 
such  a  state  of  things — for  some  instance  of  gross  misconduct  may  at 
any  time  turn  up,  which  it  would  be  no  true  kindness  to  the  offender, 
and  would  be  folly  with  respect  to  discipline,  to  pass  over  or  treat 
inadequately  ;  but  it  will  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  teacher  himself 
as  well  as  for  the  children  to  have  honestly  made  the  attempt 

Ifanl  mmIm— by  which  ia  meant  the  teacher's  exhortations  and  the  Inflnence  of  his 
personal  character  and  anthority^is  adminble  as  fiu  as  it  goes,  and  the  mrare  perfect 
the  understanding  between  teacher  and  tanght  the  greater  will  be  its  power.  It  ia 
nerertheless  quite  inadequate  to  meet  all  cases,  and  lias  little  or  no  effect  upon  chil- 
dren hanleneil  by  neglect^  evil  influenoes,  or  parental  wismaiiagenient,  who  arc  Just 
those  uiiiKt  likely  to  give  trouble.  Its  effect,  too,  is  veiy  much  strengthened  by  the 
fact  tliat  tliere  is  still  punishment  behind  to  enforce  obedience  if  its  behests  an 
neglected  or  c-ontenincNl.  A  grave  iwmctical  difficulty  also  exists  with  respect  to  plac- 
ing anything  like  sole  reliance  u^ion  moral  siuision,  as  usually  understood.  If 
exiKNitulation  is  to  be  efTeetive,  a  considerable  time  must  be  spent  with  each  refyact4>r>' 
pnpil,  to  point  out  to  him  his  position,  and  gain  the  necessary  hold  upon  him  to  induce 
him  to  do  right.  Tliis  would  be  almost  out  of  the  question  and  make  a  heavy  call 
upon  the  teacher's  patience,  time,  and  resources,  even  with  a  large  class;  while  in 
dealing  with  a  school  of  three  or  four  hundred  children,  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. Even  if  all  that  is  sometimes  claimed  for  it  were  tkeofttloatty  true—which  Is 
very  much  to  be  doubted— some  shorter  and  prompter  method  of  dealing  j»rocMoalfy 
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with  delinquents  would  have  to  be  adopted.  It  is  to  be  doubted  ftirther  whether  ofail- 
dren  would  not  soon  become  insufferably  bored  by  being  frequently  admonished  in 
this  way,  in  which  case  all  good  eflTect  would  certainly  be  lost. 

In  administering  punishment,  it  is  well  as  far  as  possible  to 
Boit  the  penidty  to  the  offence ;  but  this  cannot  always  be  done,  and 
as  a  last  resource,  the  teacher  in  many  cases  has  to  M[  back  upon  the 
infliction  of  bodily  pain.  For  any  serious  or  determined  misbehayiour 
corporal  punishment  has  the  advantage  of  being  "  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive '' ;  and  in  some  cases  a  brief  but  painful  experience  is  just 
what  is  needed  to  arouse  the  child  to  a  sense  of  hb  condition  and 
stimulate  his  moral  nature.  If  properly  applied,  it  may  be  made  quite 
sufficiently  painful  without  endangering  any  part  of  the  human  frame. 
The  head  should  always  be  held  sacred  ;  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  any  teacher  ever  box  a  child's  ears.  Irremediable  mischief  of 
the  gravest  character  may  be  easily  done  in  this  way  in  a  thoughtless 
moment 

Care  ihrnQd  he  taken  not  to  goad  a  child  into  obstinate  disohedience 
or  determined  defiance.  When  the  management  is  what  it  should  be, 
instances  of  stubborn  refusal  to  do  what  is  required  are  rare.  Such  a 
case  however  may  occur,  and  is  often  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter 
to  deal  with,  UrUeM  the  child  is  to  he  dismissed  from  the  school^  he 
must  he  compelled  to  ohey,  but  the  mode  in  which  this  is  to  be  done 
needs  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection.  It  is  a  matter  which 
no  subordinate  teacher  should  ever  attempt,  and  the  only  thing  that 
remains  for  him  to  do,  is  to  hand  over  the  offender  to  the  head  teacher. 

Ponishment  should  he  reasonahle  hoth  in  amount  and  Und,  and  on 
no  account  must  it  ever  be  allowed  to  pass  into  cruelty.  All  such 
old-fashioned  punishments  as  beating  with  rulers,  keeping  for  long 
periods  without  food,  holding  up  weights,  kneeling  in  uncomfortable 
positions,  gagging,  pinching,  pulling  of  ears,  and  the  like,  are  barbar- 
ous and  strongly  to  be  condemned. 

The  class  teacher  may  And  it  necessary  to  send  a  child  out  for  corporal  punishment, 
but  its  actual  infliction  should  always  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  head  teacher,  who 
should  also  reserve  the  flnal  right  of  Judgment  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
offender.  The  authority  of  the  cUua  teacher,  hotoeveVt  miwf  alwayt  hefuUy  nipporled  in 
some  way  or  other,  or  discipline  will  soon  become  an  impossibility  for  him. 

The  mode  in  which  punishment  is  inflicted  haa  mnch  to  do  with 
ita  effect    The  teadier  should  listen  to  all  that  may  be  properly  urged 
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in  extenuation  of  a  fault,  but  he  should  not  allow  the  child  to  arffue 
with  him  in  the  hope  of  escaping,  nor  to  cavil  at  his  decision.  His 
judgment  should  be  final,  and  haying  been  deliberately  and  justly 
arriyed  at  nothing  more  should  be  said. 

When  decided  upon,  the  puilaliment  staonld  be  administered  soberly 
and  earnestly,  and  with  sufficient  seyerity  for  the  child  to  wish  to  ayoid 
it.  Sham  pnniskmenU  are  a  mischievous  mockery  and  speedily  bring 
the  teacher's  authority  into  contempt  There  must  be  no  trace  of 
personal  animosity  against  the  child,  or  of  careless  indifference  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  should  be  evident  that  the  teacher  feels  the  infliction  of 
punishment  to  be  an  unpleasant  part  of  his  duty,  but  one  which  he 
must  not  shrink  from  performing.  That  the  justice  of  the  ponicb- 
ment  ihonld  be  recognised  is  essential  to  its  success,  and  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  case  when  it  is  either  careless  or  capricious. 

A  great  difflctilty  exists  In  apporttoaliiff  tlM  MMne  pvaiihrntat  to  thi  Mme  offtuM,  by 
whomsoever  eoramitted,  as  what  is  a  severe  panishment  to  one  child  msy  be  a  very 
moderate  one  to  another.  Tlie  teacher  however  can  scarcely  make  distinctions  of  tliis 
kind  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  unfainiess,  and  it  is  not  alwsys 
possible  to  estimate  exactly  how  a  punishment  affects  an  offender.  One  thing  is  clear, 
It  is  bettor  te  wr  OS  ths  slds  of  mmtj  thaa  of  strsilty. 

Both  in  reproof  and  in  awarding  punishment,  the  teacher  must 
distinguish  clearly  between  incapacity  and  absence  of  dfort,  and 
the  child  should  haye  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  which  exists  in  the 
teacher's  mind  with  reference  to  the  matter.  It  often  needs  the  nicest 
judgment  and  a  knowledge  of  the  child's  powers  and  character  to 
estimate  correctly  the  extent  to  which  he  has  striyen  to  do  what  is 
required  of  him.  Results  are  by  no  means  a  safe  g^iids  ;  and  if  any 
minimum  standard  is  laid  down,  so  that  all  who  do  not  reach  it  are 
deemed  worthy  of  punishment,  it  should  be  within  the  reach  of  eyery 
member  of  the  class  with  earnest  application. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  pain  is  the  means,  not  the  object  of 
pnnishment.  Its  object  is  to  reform  the  offender,  and  to  deter  both 
him  and  others  from  a  repetition  of  the  transgression,  to  arouse  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  position,  and  so  giye  better  influences  an  opportunity 
of  acting  for  his  improyement.  Pnnishment  alone  can  nerer  effect 
what  is  required ;  the  wish  yoluntarily  to  do  better  and  to  rise  to 
higher  things  must  be  giyen  by  other  and  gentler  influences.  Where 
there  is  no  inward  shame  produced,  the  punishment  does  little  good 
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to  the  offender  himself  beyond  securing  an  outward  and  unwilling 
compliance,  and  more  than  this  is  necessary  for  moral  growth. 

Where  numben  have  to  be  taught  together,  the  regulations  and  disciplinary 
sanctions  cannot  fkil  to  be  to  some  extent  artiflcial.  Tke  Wlaeimew  ef  ftudts  is  aot  te 
be  j«4fe4  bf  Ike  traiUe  er  aneraMe  fhsy  eaeee  ;  and  the  teacher  should  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  moral  guilt  (Kuch  as  lying,  dishonesty,  or  the  use  of 
obscene  langusge)  and  a  breach  of  school  rules  adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  work 
and  general  convenience.  It  rosy  be  necessary  to  punish  for  such  things  as  talking, 
inattention,  carelessness,  and  the  like— or  better  for  the  neglect  of  duty  they  invcdve 
—if  the  child  is  heedless  of  warning ;  but  they  are  not  moimlly  wrong  in  tkem$dtef, 
and  to  regard  them  In  the  same  way  as  iniqnity  is  completely  to  confUse  a  child's 
moral  notions. 

A  cUld  ihould  onlybe  pnniahed  for  dxAng  things,  eitber  d«lilMrately 
or  eareleuly,  whieh  be  knows  to  be  wrong ;  faults  committed  through 
ignorance  or  inexperience,  accidental  backslidings,  momentary  for- 
getfulness,  are  best  treated  by  other  means.  It  is  impossible  in  school 
to  lay  down  express  regulations  respecting  everything,  and  there  are 
weighty  objections  to  increasing  their  number  beyond  a  moderate 
limit.  The  cultivation  of  the  child's  moral  intelligence  becomes, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Frequently  a  teacher  has  to 
be  content  for  the  time  if  a  child  keeps  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  it 
is  unsafe  to  punish  beyond  this  ;  but  tw  opportmiiiy  should  he  lost  of 
hading  a  child  to  see  in  whid  t^pirU  he  should  act,  and  it  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  honour  with  him  not  to  do  anything  which  he  feels 
to  be  wrong  whether  forbidden  or  not. 

Pnoisbment  In  scbool  sbonld  not  be  looked  npon  as  vengeance  of  tbe 
law,  and  consequently  a  boy  should  never  be  allowed  to  feel  that  by 
suffering  his  punishment  he  hajt  cleared  off  all  scores  with  the  teacher. 
The.  pai)h  is  not  administered  to  avenge  the  past,  hut  to  preveiU,  if 
jwssihle^  irrong-doing  in  the  future  ;  and  the  M'ithdrawal  of  the 
teachei''s  good  opinion  until  the  child  shows  anxiety  to  amend  ought 
to  be  felt  as  a  serious  consequence  of  punishment  If  we  could  insure 
that  a  child  would  never  willingly  or  carelessly  fall  again  in  the  same 
way,  the  best  thing  would  be  to  forgive.  But  experience  shews  that 
in  very  many  cases  this  is  improbable,  and  that  the  child  needs  some 
painful  association  with  wrong-doing  to  fix  firmly  in  his  mind  the 
necessity  for  improvement. 

Punishment  and  learning  sbonld  be  dissociated  as  mneb  as  possible. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  the  administration  of  discipline-— 
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unless  there  is  a  very  low  moral  tone  in  the  class — when  frequent 
punishments  are  necessary.  Such  a  state  cannot  be  one  of  happiness 
either  to  teacher  or  children.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  schoolroom 
will  ever  be  made  as  pleasant  as  the  playground,  but  it  may  be  made 
a  very  much  pleasanter  place  than  it  frec^uently  is.  What  the  teacher 
has  to  aim  at  is  to  arouse  such  a  sense  of  honour  and  spirit  of  zealous 
effort  that  punishment  is  required  less  and  less,  and  the  children  per- 
form what  they  have  to  do  with  cheerful  alacrity.  When  this  is  the 
case  most  of  the  difficulties  of  class  management  disappear. 

We  may  perhaps  usefully  conclude  the  consideration  of  this  section 
of  the  work  with  the  following  BUIOIABT  OF  THE  MORS  XMPOBTANT 
VOUTTB  BB8PBCTIN0  OLAflS-DXSCIPUllB. 

(1)  Discipline  is  the  implanting  and  eoltlTatlon  of  a  spirit  of  right 
ooDdnet  —  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Much  heyrnid  the 
exercise  of  force  is  needed  as  the  mtansy  and  viuch  more  than  merely 
passive  obedience  sho^ild  he  seetired  as  the  residt. 

(2)  In  disciplining  children,  attention  must  be  directed  to  inducing 
in  them  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  profit  by  whatever  good  may  fall 
in  their  way,  the  cnrMng  of  evU  tendendes,  and  the  oorreotlon  of  tad 
h&liiti. 

(3)  Every  means  should  be  taken  to  cnltlTate  a  sense  of  honoar 
and  duty  in  Ohlldien,  and  as  far  as  this  is  shewn  to  exist  it  should 
always  be  relied  upon. 

(4)  Ttne  dlsdifllne  la  a  matter  of  slow  growth,  the  result  of  right 
government  and  the  iteady  action  of  good  InflnenceB.  It  depends  not 
upon  what  is  said  hut  upon  what  is  done, 

(5)  The  happtaiMt  of  children  la  eagentlal  to  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  discipline.  Sympathy,  good  temper,  and  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  the  children  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  beneficent 
control. 

(6)  The  conditions  of  work  shonld  be  made  as  pleasant  as  is  con- 
■latent  with  itrennons  application.  Restraint  should  not  be  carried 
beyond  what  is  reasonably  necessary.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
damp  the  natural  ardour  and  gaiety  of  children. 

(7)  Justice  shonld  be  so  adminiatered  that  it  la  reooiniaed  aa  raeh 
by  the  children,  and  their  sympathies  are  secured  on  the  side  of  right 
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Incapacity  mutt  not  he  confuted  with  absence  of  effort.  It  is  never 
uQwifle  for  the  teacher  to  acknowledge  any  mistake  or  misjudgment 
into  which  he  may  unwittingly  have  fallen. 

(8)  Good  order  Is  alMOlntely  necesBary  to  progren.  It  should  be 
clearly  expected  and  steadily  insisted  upon.  Children  like  order  when 
surrounded  by  it  They  respect  law  when  properly  administered,  and 
are  the  happier  for  being  brought  under  its  dominion. 

(9)  Tbe  disciplinary  requirements  should  be  uniform  in  pressure. 
The  teacher  should  say  what  he  means  and  mean  what  he  says,  that 
the  children  may  know  what  to  expect  of  him.  Proper  control  is 
certain  not  to  be  secured  if  the  teacher  is  severe  and  lax  by  turns. 
ffpasmodic  governvunt  is  weak  government. 

(10)  Olilldren  should  he  made  clearly  aware  what  is  required  of 
them.  Ignorance  is  a  plea  in  school  law.  The  cultivation  of  the 
moral  intelligence  must  not  be  neglected.  Inadvertence  must  ndt  he 
treated  as  ddiherate  wrong-doing, 

(11)  The  love  of  freedom  in  children  is  to  be  respected  ;  but  liberty 
is  not  licence,  nor  is  it  the  absence  of  necessity  for  prompt  obedience 
when  called  upon. 

(12)  Tact  is  necessary  at  almost  every  point  in  dealing  with 
children.  They  should  never  be  needlessly  irritated  or  goaded  into 
opposition  ;  nor  should  they  be  treated  as  though  anxious  to  do  wrong. 

(13)  Authority  should  be  felt  as  an  invisible  presence,  not  paraded 
or  talked  about.  Rashness,  injustice,  indecision,  carelessness,  and 
irritability  all  tell  powerfully  against  good  discipline. 

(14)  The  teacher's  power  is  shewn  by  quiet  conlidence  of  manner, 
calm  decision,  readiness  of  resource,  and  fearlessness  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  duty.  Complete  self-control  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
control  of  others. 

(15)  Commands  should  be  given  firmly  and  distinctly ;  but  a  loud 
blustering  tone  is  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  teacher  should  speak 
as  one  having  authority,  not  as  one  wishing  to  gain  it ;  and  should 
never  shew  that  he  anticipates  disorder  or  disobedience. 

(16)  The  fewer  the  orders  given  the  better,  but  they  should  be 
obeyed  at  once  and  properly  when  given.  The  teacher  should  strive 
to  control  by  the  eye  rather  than  the  voioe.    Every  means  should  be 
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taken  to  reduce  noise  as  much  as  possible.    A  noi$y  teacher  makes  a 
noUy  doss, 

(17)  In  controlling  dais  moyements  the  teacher  should  stand  where 
he  can  he  seen  and  heard  distinctly.  The  movements  should  be  quiet, 
orderly,  exact,  rapid,  and  Conducted  in  a  natural  way.  Children 
should  never  be  pushed  or  pulled  into  their  places. 

(18)  Disorder  should  be  checked  firmly,  calmly,  and  at  once  ; 
neglect  means  trouble.  The  cause  should  be  looked  to  and  the 
remedy  applied  there.  It  is  of  little  nse  to  doctor  symptoms.  Good 
discipline  is  not  to  be  expected  with  children  unemployed. 

(19)  Vigilance  is  necessary,  bnt  never  espionage.  The  teacher 
should  be  ever  on  the  alert,  and  warn  where  necessary.  Little  things 
should  be  looked  to,  and  mischievous  children  separated.  It  is  often 
well  to  have  dull,  backward,  and  restless  or  troublesome  children  in 
front 

(20)  Reproof  should  he  given  quietly  but  earnestly,  and  as  deli- 
cately as  is  consistent  with  its  being  effective.  ThrecUs,  persistent 
scolding y  violence  of  IcunguagCy  and  ahuse,  are  all  out  of  place. 
Sneering  and  sarcasm  are  cruel  when  applied  to  children  ;  even  good- 
natured  ridicule  is  often  a  dangerous  weapon. 

(21)  The  faults  of  indivldnalB  must  not  be  attributed  to  a  whole 
group.  Charity  should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  motives,  and 
reasonable  allowance  made  for  backsliding.  The  gravity  of  faults  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  annoyance  they  cause, 

(22)  Pnnishment  should  act  as  a  deterrent  to  wrong-doing,  and  a 
stimnlns  to  effort  It  should  be  given  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  not 
to  avenge  the  pest.  Voluntary  right  conduct  must  be  secured  by 
other  influences. 

(23)  The  mode  in  which  pnnishment  is  inflicted  has  much  to  do  with 
its  snocess.  It  should  be  severe  enough  for  the  child  to  be  anxious 
to  avoid  it,  and  carefidly  proportioned  to  the  offence. 

(24)  Punishment  and  learning  should  be  dissociated  as  mnoh  aa 
pOBiihIe.  The  least  amomit  of  punishment  that  will  serve  should 
always  be  used ;  and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  should  be  as  vailed 
as  possible.     '*  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,'' 
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(25)  A  olEM  aMding  mudi  ]raiiiiliiii«iit  Is  oertalnly  not  well 
soramed,  and  the  teacher  should  look  for  the  cause  in  his  own 
administration. 

i:i.  CLA88  HAMAOBMBMT  FKOM  THE  SIDE  OP  TBAOHINO. 

So  much  has  been  said  incidentally  concerning  this  subject,  in 
dealing  with  the  general  work  of  teaching,  that  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary in  this  connection  to  mark  more  particularly  a  few  points  where 
the  teacher  is  likely  to  go  wrong,  and  to  extend  somewhat  our  con- 
sideration of  one  or  two  subjects  of  importance. 

I.  General  Treatment  of  Children  during  Teaching. 

(1)  Employ nunt. — Teaching  one  pupil  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  teaching  a  class.  In  the  former  case  everything  can  be  exactly 
adjusted  to  the  child's  needs,  both  with  respect  to  teaching  and  disci- 
pline ;  whereas  in  a  class  there  are  sure  to  be  considerable  differences 
of  ability,  as  well  as  mucli  variation  in  the  power  to  give  anything 
like  voluntary  attention.  The  amount  of  interest  which  children 
take  in  any  particular  subject  has  also  to  be  reckoned  with.  Power 
gives  pleasure,  and  children,  like  adults,  are  generally  most  interested 
in  things  which  they  can  do  best.  This  alone  causes  very  considerable 
difference  to  the  way  in  which  the  various  members  of  a  class  view 
any  work  in  hand,  and  cannot  but  affect  the  earnestness  of  their  efforts 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously.  In  some  cases  positive  dislike 
has  to  be  overcome. 

The  general  infonnatio&  and  preTlons  ezperienoe  of  tlie  ohildren, 
agfun,  apart  from  the  special  subjects  of  school  study,  have  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  success  of  the  teaching,  and  make  certain 
things  easy  to  some  which  are  both  difficult  and  tedious  to  others. 
Bad  habits,  also,  whether  arising  from  neglect  or  previous  bad  teach- 
ing, are  often  the  source  of  considerable  trouble  in  the  management  of 
a  chuss. 

The  teacher  has  so  to  distribute  the  work  and  vary  his  method  as 
to  call  upon  each  child  for  just  that  share  which  he  is  able  to  perform, 
and  to  induce  him  to  use  such  power  as  he  possesses  without  expect- 
ing from  him  more  than  he  can  give.  Volliliig  disconraces  a  tildld 
moro  ttian  oontlanoui  fiOlnre  wliea  lie  has  trted  bis  best,  and  he  should 
be  saved  from  this  as  much  as  possible.    Something  usefrd  must  be' 
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found  for  every  one  to  do,  so  that  the  brightest  may  find  themaelves 
fully  occupied,  and  the  dullest  be  encouraged  by  discovering  that  they 
can  do  something.  The  difficulty  is  to  do  this  without  sacrificing 
either  ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  accomplish  it  at  all  per- 
fectly with  a  large  cl&ss,  the  necessity  should  always  lie  present 
to  the  teacher's  mind,  and  lead  him  to  do  his  utmost  in  this 
direction. 

Where  only  a  few  learn,  and  the  rest,  hopelessly  perjilexed,  are 
allowed  to  remain  idle  so  far  as  learning  is  concerned,  difiicolties  are 
sure  to  arise  as  to  order  and  attention.  Inactlvi^  ia  reinigsftntto 
diildrvn,  and  those  who  are  left  mentally  inactive  from  being  prac- 
tically outside  the  teaching  will  naturally  find  some  occupation  for 
themselves  of  a  nature  troublesome  to  the  teacher  and  obstructive  to 
the  lesson.  Such  children  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed.  What  they 
need  is  to  be  saved  from  themselves  ;  and  when  properly  treated, 
although  they  may  not  have  learned  all  that  could  be  wished,  at  least 
they  will  have  picked  up  a  little.  What  is  of  equal  importance  too, 
they  will  have  had  such  faculties  as  they  possess  exercised,  as  well  as 
have  been  prevented  from  falling  into  bad  habits. 

*'  Tli«  common  maxini,**  says  Pfllans,  '*  that  idleneos  is  tho  parent  of  mischief,  is 
nowhere  better  exempliiied  tlian  in  a  school ;  and  the  best  rM>eipt  for  correcting 
eTil  habits  where  they  exist,  and  still  more  for  preventing  the  growth  of  them, 
is  to  keep  the  mind  perpetually,  agreeably,  and  nsefUUy  employed.  This  is  the  great 
■ecret  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  object  to  which  the  eflTorts  of  the  pnblie 
instnictor  should  be  mainly  direcUnl.'* 

Want  of  employment  of  children  during  a  lesson  is  often  due  to 
defective  judgment ;  such  as  overlooking  those  who  are  least  inclined 
to  effort,  or  the  over  employment  of  any  device  where  the  bulk  of  the 
active  work  is  done  by  the  teacher,  while  the  children  remain  merely 
listeners  or  onlookers— especially  if  what  is  being  said  or  done  has  no 
particular  interest  for  them.  Tt  is  no  bad  rule,  that  the  children 
should  say  as  much  as  [lossible  about  a  lesson,  and  the  teacher  only 
what  is  necessary.  In  this  connection  qnestloiu  firequantly  liave  a  dia- 
dpUaarj  vmlue  in  keeping  up  attention,  and  in  preventing  mischief, 
quite  apart  from  their  use  in  other  ways.  They  are  an  easy  and 
effective  method  of  rousing  a  child  when  on  the  point  of  falling  into  a 
state  of  carelessness  or  mental  torpor— the  forerunner  of  weariness,  and 
hence  an  incipient  teniptation  to  indulge  in  trifling  or  amusement.    If 
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the  pupil  feels  that  the  moment  he  shews  signs  of  listlessness  or 
inattention,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  a  question  upon  what 
the  teacher  has  just  said,  he  has  a  strong  motive  for  remaining  on  the 
alert,  and  anything  short  of  deliberate  idleness  becomes  almost  impos- 
sible if  the  teaching  is  within  his  grasp. 

(2)  Praise  and  encmtragement — The  feeling  of  gratificatiofn,  which 
arises  from  finding  their  efforts  are  appreciated,  acts  iK)werfully  upon 
children,  and  may  be  so  employed  as  to  become  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful incentives  to  steady  effort  and  orderly  conduct  Hence  the 
teacher  should  not  be  too  sparing  of  praise  and  encomfirement  where 
they  are  deserved  ;  and  the  commendation  shonld  be  given  heartily, 
not  gntdgingly.  Much  dej^ends  however  upon  the  gootl  judgment 
with  which  it  is  made  use  of.  If  given  carelessly  or  indiscriminately, 
it  soon  ceases  to  have  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  pupils. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  withhold  just  approbation  of  earnest  effort, 
or  of  the  successful  conquest  of  real  difficulty  ;  but  in  ordinary  cases 
it  is  only  seldem  that  it  need  be  given  directly  in  words.  A  tmila  or 
look  of  plaaanre  from  the  teacher  will  often  do  as  much  to  encourage 
a  ohild  as  openly  expressed  commendation.  The  latter  may  then  l>e 
well  reserved  for  cases  of  more  distinguished  merit,  and  will  be  much 
more  highly  esteemed  on  account  of  the  value  attached  to  it.  A 
child  who  does  not  care  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  teacher  is  to  a 
large  extent  outside  his  influence  ;  and  where  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  a  class  care  little  or  nothing  for  any  expression  of 
approval  from  him,  he  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  fault  rests  with 
himself.  In  such  a  case  he  has  thrown  away  one  of  his  most  power- 
ftd  means  of  control 

In  the  employment  of  praise  with  individuals  the  teacher  moat  be 
guided  a  good  deal  by  the  character  and  temperament  of  the  child. 
The  timid  and  hesitating  need  it  to  a  larger  extent  than  those  who 
are  more  energetic  and  courageous  ;  while  with  those  inclined  to  be 
conceited,  it  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  and  may  principally  l)e 
directed  towards  the  encouragement  of  a  more  modest  l)earing.  Even 
in  the  latter  case,  however,  there  must  he  wo  nnjust  dejtreciatimi  of 
sureess,  and  no  pretence  of  failing  to  see  the  merit  of  what  has  l)een 
done.  Such  a  course  is  sure  to  do  hann  ;  and  any  kind  of  sham  or 
deoait  is  bad  with  chUdren. 

(3)  Tretitm^nt  of  forward  children. — Impetuous  children  are  apt  to 
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give  trouble  to  an  inexperienced  teacher  by  their  want  of  self-control^ 
or  by  their  attempts  to  attract  attention  to  themselvefl.  In  their 
anxiety  to  gain  the  teacher's  approbation,  to  display  what  they  know, 
or  to  out-do  others,  they  often  forget  that  decorum  of  behaviour 
which  is  necessary  to  good  order,  and  thrust  themselves  forward  or 
volunteer  information  without  being  called  upon. 

Such  children  should  not  be  punished  or  treated  snappishly.  What 
is  needed  is  that  they  should  be  taught  to  restrain  their  impulsive- 
ness within  reasonable  limits,  and  this  may  usually  be  managed  with 
a  little  tact  without  re:«ort  to  any  severity.  Their  ardour  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself,  and  simply  needs  to  be  brought  under  control  A 
restraining  hand  is  constantly  needed,  repression  rarely.  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  natural  oharacterlstica  of  chlldliood.  It  would 
l>e  a  grave  error  to  try  and  make  children  as  serious  and  reserved  as 
adults. 

A  word  or  a  look  of  warning  HhonlU  be  given  to  children  whenever  their  forward- 
ness lesda  them  to  ovenitep  JnRt  lK>iinds,  and  in  Ruch  a  rafie  they  Khould  he  i>aKM><t 
over  in  aelecting  those  to  answer ;  but  It  Is  «awlM  as  wsU  as  «^|«st  to  Ifaors  tkom 
attogotksr,  an  is  sometinieH  done.  Their  rashness  Um  wiU  flreqnently  lead  them  into 
niirtr*kes  which  should  be  fully  exposed  in  a  kindly  way,  and  the  fact  at  the  same 
liinr  |ioint4^1  out  that  a  little  i-are  would  have  saved  them  fi*(im  blundering. 

(4)  Corredwns  during  Teaching, — Durinflr  teaching  ditelplliiary 
eorrectiona  Bhoold  be  as  few  as  possible.  Children  cannot  follow  with 
any  success  the  gradual  unfolding  and  linking  on  of  the  various  points 
brought  before  them,  when  they  are  continually  distracted  by  the 
teacher  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  what  he  is  saying  to  tell  some 
boy  to  attend,  or  sit  up,  or  fold  his  arms,  or  other  things  of  a  like 
kind.  Such  minor  corrections,  where  at  all  fref(uent,  are  not  only  a 
hannful  impediment  to  correct  learning,  but  sometimes  le«d  the 
teacher  into  difficulties  by  drawing  off  his  attention  from  the  lessfm 
and  making  him  forget  the  seijuence  of  his  work. 

If  a  child  needs  a  warning,  all  that  is  necessary  will  generally  be 
afforded  by  a  look,  or  a  sign,  or  a  question  ;  and  only  where  some 
serious  lapse  occurs  should  the  teaching  l)e  intemipted  to  put 
matters  straight  before  proceeding.  Cases  of  this  kind,  however, 
ought  to  be  rare. 

It  is  astonishing  how  easily,  in  some  instances,  the  l>ad  habit  is 
ac(|uire<l  of  filling  in  ever^  pause  that  occurv  in  ^e  to&cliin|^  wWx 
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I  admonition  or  reproof;  even  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  class  which  really  calls  for  any  interference  whatever. 
It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  be  on  his  guard  in  this  matter,  for  the 
fault  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

(5)  Soni^  jX)nU«  concernhuf  the  teacher. — Tlie  proper  mana^reineitt 
of  the  voioe  in  teaching  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  behaviour  of 
the  class.  The  teacher  has  to  avoid  the  error,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
speaking  so  softly  or  indistinctly  that  many  of  the  children  cannot 
hear  at  all,  or  only  with  the  closest  listening,  in  which  case  the  atten- 
tion is  pretty  sure  to  flag ;  and  on  the  other,  of  setting  a  bad  example 
by  being  over  demonstrative  and  shouting— an  example  which  the 
children  are  pretty  sure  to  imitate  and  exaggerate. 

The  teachers  manner  should  be  bright,  easy,  and  natural.  Any 
violence  of  gesture  or  theatrical  showiness  is  to  l)e  avoided,  though 
little  dramatic  touches  (where  the  subject  will  admit  of  them)  are 
sometimes  not  without  their  use.  Any  manner  Is  tad  which  attracts 
attention  to  itself  rather  than  to  the  lesson.  Clearness  and  force  of 
speech  are  essential.  Emphasis  and  impressiveness  should  he  em- 
ployed in  varying  degrees,  according  to  the  nature  of  what  is  being 
dealt  with.  Where  the  teacher  is  timid,  awkward,  and  hesitating, 
the  chilflren  are  a]>t  to  be  troublesome.  They  should  not  be  spoken 
to  in  a  haughty  domineering  way  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  l>eg  of  them,  or 
to  use  a  beseeching  tone. 

A  word  may  here  lie  said  al)Out  the  teacher's  position  before  his 
class  during  teaching.  He  should  stand  sufficiently  far  away  to  see 
every  child  with  ease.  Directly  a  child  is  out  of  sights  or  is  only 
notice<l  by  the  teacher  occasionally,  there  is  a  temptation  for  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  amuse  himself. 

Usually,  in  sjieaking  earnestly,  a  teacher  approaches  his  class  a 
little,  but  he  shouUl  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  common  error  of 
advandnfiT  close  np  to  the  front  row  and  addressing  Us  lesson  to  some 
half-dosen  children  Just  in  front  of  him.  Movement  within  reasonable 
limits  is  a  gain.  The  teacher  has  to  avoitl  the  two  extremes  of  re- 
maining like  a  post  in  the  same  spot  during  the  whole  of  the  lesson, 
and  of  walking  about  in  a  fidgety  restless  way  like  a  cagwl  animal. 
If  the  bhick-board  is  proi)erly  pbioed,  the  teachers  general  position 
will  be  near  it,  and  at  least  it  should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  him  not 
to  stand  too  dose  to  the  children. 
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II.  Thk  Skcuring  of  Intkrkst  and  Attkntion. 
(1)  The  nature  of  attentioi  and  iU  relation  to  interest, — By 
attention  is  meant  that  controlling  influence  whereby  other  objects, 
ideas,  or  feelings,  than  the  one  selected,  are  excluded  from  the 
consciousness,  at  least  to  such  a  degree  that  opportunity  is  given  for 
the  full  exercise  of  this  or  that  phase  of  the  mind^s  power  upon  the 
subject  contemplated.  Attention  thus  (1)  c(mc«ntrate«  the  mental 
activity  upon  that  which  is  brought  before  it  by  limiting  the  area  of 
consciousness  ;  (2)  inteniifles  the  mind's  action  by  stimulating  it  and 
directing  its  energy  into  a  definite  channel ;  and  (3)  oontrolB  the 
mental  working  by  keeping  it  continuously  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  within  the  narrow  bounds  assigned  to  it.  This  attentive 
condition  of  mind  may  be  induced  in  two  broadly  distinct  ways,  and 
hence  we  come  commonly  to  speak  of  attention  as  of  two  kinds — 

(a)  BpontaneouB,  automatic,  or  instinctive  attention,  which  is 
directly  the  result  of  the  inherent  interest  or  attractiveness  of  that 
which  is  presented  to  the  consciousness,  and  hence  has  to  a  consider- 
able extent  an  emotional  origin  in  some  form  of  desire,  pleasure, 
or  pain. 

(6)  ViOitional  or  cultivated  attention,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
distinct  detenuination  or  effort  of  the  will,  and  thus  is  dependent 
for  its  successful  action  upon  the  growth  of  the  will-power,  and  the 
consequent  extent  to  which  this  can  be  brought  to  bear.  We  are 
conscious  in  such  a  case  of  a  definite  purposive  effort  accompimied  by 
some  feeling  of  muscular  strain,  and  this  seems  to  be  one  source  of 
the  fatigue  experienced  after  attention  has  been  given  for  a  prolonged 
period. 

As  tlia  will  is  influenced  by  motiveB  which  are  for  the  most  part 
essentially  dependent  upon  some  fonn  or  other  of  emotion,  it  would 
appear  that  spontaneous  attention  is  the  natural  phase,  or,  as  Bibot 
calls  it,  ''the  true  primitive  and  fundamental  form  of  attention,*' 
and  that  the  volitional  form  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  cultivation, 
brought  about  by  repeated  exercise  of  the  spontaneous  attention 
and  the  persistent  effort  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  upon  what  it  is 
about.  Thus  there  gradually  springs  up  the  power  to  direct  the  mind 
steadily  to  an  object  as  a  matter  of  choice,  and  the  connection  with 
the  will  is  strengthened  by  degrees  until  at  last  the  attention  is 
brought  more  or  less  completely  under  control. 
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Great  poww  of  rotaaUrf  atUation  lias  often  been  considered  the  inoiit  important 
element  of  genius ;  and  in  the  case  of  many  gifted  children  the  tendency  for  the 
attention  to  develop  readily  and  strongly  seems  certainly  to  be  inherited.  Although, 
however,  the  cultivation  of  tlie  attention  is  a  mucli  easier  matter  with  some  than  with 
others,  in  all  instances  is  such  cultivation  necessary.  Many  persons  whether  from 
defective  training  or  lack  of  natural  ca|iaoity,  never  acquire  at  all  any  real  power  of 
directing  the  mind  and  keeping  it  concentrated  U(K>n  a  subject  for  any  length  of  time, 
while  the  ability  to  do  this  with  resjiect  to  more  almtract  niattem— such  as  a  long 
cliaiu  of  reasoning— is  a  much  rarer  accomplishment  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

As  interest  tlien  is  essentially  bound  up  with  the  action  of  the 
attention  (of  the  s])ontaneous  form  directly,  and  of  the  volitional 
form  to  a  Lirge  degree  intlirectly),  and  as  attention  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  condition  of  all  success  in  teaching,  it  Wconies  of  para- 
mount ini|X)rtance  for  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  lessons  are  made 
interesting,  and  that  school  work  generally  is  conducted  in  as  pleasant 
and  attractive  a  way  as  possible  consistent  with  the  real  work  of  study 
l>eing  done.  Interest,  in  fact,  has  in  school  a  double  value.  In  the 
iirst  place  it  ie  one  of  the  most  powerful  acente  which  the  teacher  can 
employ  to  stimulate  mental  actiylty  and  train  the  attention,  thereby 
strengthening  impressions  antl  obtaining  the  first  requisite  of  distinct 
remembrance.  In  the  second  place  it  does  much  towards  securing 
that  inward  satisfiiction  in  the  children  which  shews  itself  in  good 
bohaviour  and  steadiness  of  effort,  so  that  they  have  no  inclination  to 
seek  amusement  for  themselves  and  conse<iuently  to  fall  into  mischief 
and  disorder.  There  is  also  the  further  fact,  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  apart  from  school  work  no  more  valuable 
intellectual  habit  can  Ije  formed. 

Yo  have  a  claHs  gaping  and  staring  al>nut  and  shewing  symptoms  of  being  iusuffer* 
ably  bored,  even  where  other  considerations  keep  them  from  being  actively  trouble- 
some, is  very  trying  to  a  teacher.  In  mtmt  cases  however  the  fault  will  bi  foand  to 
rest  with  himself;  and  to  beoime  irritated  and  cross  or  to  attempt  to  gain  attention 
by  threats  of  punishment  is  only  to  increase  the  real  evil.  Whatever  the  cause  may 
be  it  sliould  be  looked  to  at  once,  and  the  first  thing  is  to  insure  that  the  defect  is 
not  due  to  tlie  teaching,  whether  arising  from  its  being  too  dimcnit  for  the  class  to 
grasp,  fVom  the  want  of  freshness  and  picturesqueness,  or  from  the  dull  and  mono- 
tonous manner  in  which  the  facts  are  presented. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps,  In  Rmlmnh,  puto  into  the  month  of  Ellearoere,  a  lawyer,  an 
amusing  story  of  a  boy,  who  during  a  dull  sermon  had  been  deciding  whether  be 
would  give  £1.  ITs.  6d.  asked  by  a  gypsy  for  a  donkey,  and  having  maJc  up  his 
mind  left  the  church  abruptly  to  complete  the  bargain.  EUesmere  Miys,  •'Now  the 
recollection  of  that  transaction  liaa  stood  nie  lu  good  stead  ever  since.  When  I  have 
been  arguing  before  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Privy  Coimcil|  and  have  noticed  that 
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ihe  attention  of  one  uf  the  Lords  Is  wandering  a  little,  I  say  to  myself  be  is  thinking 
whether  he  will  give  £1.  17s.  6d.  for  the  donkey,  so  I  must  qait  this  branch  of  the 

anbject,  and  ronae  him  up  with  a  f^sh  argument It  is  the  most  foolish  thing 

in  the  world  to  go  on,  even  with  good  axgumentation,  when  you  see  that  the  audience 
it  tired."  It  would  be  well  if  the  teacher,  when  he  sees  the  attention  of  his  clasa  is 
being  given  to  other  things  than  M'hat  he  is  saying,  would  remember  the  story  and 
say  to  himself,  '*The  boys  are  thinking  whether  they  will  give  £1,  17s.  6d.  for  the 
donkey,  I  must  rouse  them  up." 

In  early  yean  the  control  of  the  attention  by  the  will  has 
not  been  eetabUshed,  and,  though  the  child  should  always  be 
expecte«l  to  attend  as  far  as  the  power  to  do  so  exists,  it  is  not  to  be 
exi)ected  that  he  can  j^ive  his  attention  in  any  satisfactory  degree  to 
tliat  which  ha^  no  interest  for  him,  merely  from  being  commanded  to 
do  so,  willing  as  he  may  be  to  obey.  Even  where  the  child  does  his 
best  to  keep  liis  mind  fixed  upon  what  is  being  stiid  or  done,  if  this 
hits  no  attraction  for  him  the  attention  flags  almost  at  once.  It  is  the 
wrong  metho<l  in  such  a  ciise  to  scold  the  child,  and  a  still  gniver 
injustice  to  punish  him  for  not  doing  what  is  beyond  his  strength. 
The  pcjwer  to  control  the  attention  at  will  is  only  to  be  expected  after 
a  long  continued  series  of  trials  to  keep  the  mind  directed  in  the  way 
required.  Such  efforts,  too,  must  be  made  willingly,  and  this  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  the  case  unless  the  attendant  conditions  are 
pleasant. 

How  little  real  attention  most  young  children  are  able  to  give  is  fretiueutly  shewn 
in  teaching.  After  a  teacher  has  been  doing  his  best  to  teach  sometliing  where  a 
little  more  effbrt  than  usual  is  required,  and  comes  to  question  them  upon  it  directly 
afterward^  their  minds  will  often  be  found  to  be  an  almost  absolute  blank  with  reepect 
to  what  has  lieen  said,  even  when  they  have  apparently  been  attending  the  whol« 
time. 

Attention,  like  other  powen  both  of  mind  and  body,  growi  In 
■trenffth  and  ylyadty  by  beln^  frequently  ezerdeed.  It  is  the 
teachers  business  to  supply  suitable  exercise  under  proper  conditions, 
and  to  lend  his  aid  with  motives  and  influences  of  various  kinds, 
until  the  child  is  able  to  give  his  attention  without  their  aiisistance. 
As  his  power  to  attend  grows,  the  pupil  should  be  called  upon  for 
more  and  more  persistent  effort ;  but  the  teacher  should  be  careful 
not  to  overdo  the  matter  by  exacting  more  than  can  be  reason- 
ably expected. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  what  la  Intereatlnff  to  one  ohUd 
may  be  tax  firom  being  bo  to  another ;  that  in  one  case  attention  h  to 
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he  attracted  in  one  way,  in  another  case  in  another  way,  and  so  on. 
Provision  should  he  made  accordingly,  so  that  the  means  employed 
may  he  sufficiently  varied  in  character  to  stimulate  alL  It  often 
needs  very  considerahle  skill,  however,  to  hit  upon  devices  which  will 
keep  the  attention  of  a  number  of  young  children  steadily  active  in 
one  direction  for  long  together,  and  the  teacher  will  frequently  be 
driven  to  many  shifts  and  resources  before  it  can  be  successfully 
accomplished. 

(2)  Mea}is  of  securing  iaitrest  and  attention.  In  taking  a  pre- 
liminary view  of  the  work  of  ond  teaching,  a  few  of  the  more  general 
points  connected  with  the  present  subject  were  referred  to  ;  and  we 
have  now  only  to  extend  the  consideration  somewhat,  more  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  influence  of  interest  and  attention  in  class 
management. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  mure  important  matters  to  l)e  taken 
into  account  in  order  that  the  object  in  view  may  be  secured  : — 

(a)  The  wozk  mnit  be  taken  np  In  sneh  a  ipirit  and  in  rach  a 
manner  as  te  he  enjoyed  both  hj  the  ttaeher  and  pupils.  If  the 
teacher  takes  little  interest  in  what  he  is  doing,  and  allows  it  to  be  seen 
that  he  is  himself  bored  by  the  work,  the  children  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  bored  also.  It  is  essential,  on  the  score  both  of  attention  and  of 
good  conduct,  that  children  shall  be  pleasantly  employed,  and  this  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  case  unless  trouble  is  taken  to  arouse  in  them  a 
liking  for  their  work.  "  What  the  teacher  cares  for,"  says  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick,  ^  the  boys  tend  to  care  for  too.  Again,  the  mere  fact  that  he 
is  thorough,  and  takes  trouble  for  them,  and  is  thinking  and  doing  his 
best,  is  borne  in  upon  them  sooner  or  later,  and  is  sure  to  be  a 
stimulus."  The  teacher  should  be  eareful  to  keep  children  in  good 
■pixltt.  Little  good  can  be  done  if  they  are  rendered  dull,  depressed, 
or  miserable,  either  by  treatment  or  surroundings. 

It  has  been  said  that  '*  the  crying  need  of  young  minds  is  not  so 
nmch  knowledge  as  the  love  of  knowledge."  This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  the  latter  can  be  secured  without  the  former,  but  that  it  is 
greatly  more  important  to  teach  even  a  few  things  so  as  to  arouse  in 
the  child  a  taste  for  learning,  and  to  lead  him  to  apply  himself  volnn- 
tarily,  than  to  load  the  mind  with  many  facts  which  he  has  been 
compelled  to  accept  against  his  inclination,  and  it  may  be  with  dis- 
gust.    Where  the  wish  to  learn  has  been  engendered,  the  child  gives 
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his  attention  willingly  as  far  as  he  is  able,  and  hence  has  little  time 
on  his  hands  for  mischief;  but  where  learning  is  associated  with 
dulness  and  unpleasantness  his  attention  is  with  difficulty  kept  fixed, 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  is  very  apt  to  be  troublesome  in  the 
attempt  to  escape  what  he  dislikes. 

The  iBiiMM  Ml  tht  tatu*  of  tiM  ehIM  is  also  of  great  importance.  In  the  one  case 
he  will  continae  to  read  aiid  learn  with  increasing  avidity  and  success  after  he  leaves 
•chool,  whereas  in  the  other  case,  when  the  time  comes  that  he  is  no  longer  comitelled 
to  learn,  books  are  thrown  aside,  most  of  what  has  been  learned  under  compulsion 
is  foigotten,  and  in  many  cases  he  in  brought  to  a  state  of  intellectual  ruin. 

(6)  Matfh  may  be  done  hy  a  bright  cheerftd  sympatbetlc  manner  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  children  recognise  at  once  when  a 
teacher  in  in  touch  with  them.  Being  vivacious  by  nature,  and 
delighting  in  activity,  they  are  stimulated  by  the  display  of  these 
qualities  in  those  who  have  te  deal  with  them,  while  few  things 
have  a  deeper  or  more  lasting  effect  ujton  them  than  a  profound 
sympathy.  On  the  other  hand  heaviness,  carelessness,  or  listlessness 
of  demeanour  and  a  spiritless  delivery  affect  the  interest  of  a  lesson 
in  the  most  injurious  way.  Speaking  generally,  the  younger  the 
children  the  more  powerfuUy  is  the  influence  felt  of  the  various 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  good  teaching  manner. 

(c)  The  information  must  be  presented  in  as  vivid  and  pietoresque 
a  way  as  possible.  A  great  deal  may  be  done  by  skilful  handling 
towards  rendering  even  the  most  commonplace  information  inter- 
esting, the  use  of  fresh  and  striking  lUnstratlons  (especially  pictures 
and  well-devised  experiments)  being  a  very  considerable  aid  to  this. 
When  the  work  is  nothing  but  a  wearisome  reiteration  of  dead  facts, 
without  anything  to  give  brightness  or  attract  interest,  the  teacher 
will  certainly  not  pre-dispose  the  children  to  view  the  infonnation 
given  as  something  which  it  Ls  worth  making  an  effort  to  acquire ; 
and  he  will  fail  to  secure  that  active  mental  attitude— that  alertness 
and  glow  of  mind — which  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
easy  and  thorough  acquisition. 

(d)  Vht  tesching  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  arouse  in  the  ehlld's 
mind  the  ideasore  of  conquest  and  possession.  AVhatever  he  can  <lo 
without  the  teacher's  help  he  should  be  incited  to  do.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  attempt  to  remove  all  difficulties  from  the  child's  path 
under  the  idea  that  the  work  will  be  thereby  made  interestbg  to 
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hiuL  That  which  is  veiy  easy  is  rarely  interesting ;  it  is  the  sensd 
bf  struggle  and  successful  accomplishment  which  gives  attractiveness, 
and  the  greater  the  difticulties  overcome  the  greater  the  pleasure. 
Children  like  to  feel  that  they  have  achieved  something  for  them- 
selves, and  every  conquest  made  is  an  inducement  to  still  more 
sustained  effort  and  closer  attention. 

(e)  Tlie  methods  employed  must  be  such  aa  will  lead  to  Intelligent 
understanding,  and  they  should  be  varied  in  obaracter.  Constant 
appeal  to  the  child's  intelligence  is  necessary  if  he  is  to  be  intereste<1, 
and  where  mechanical  exercises  are  necessary  they  should  be  con- 
ducted in  as  varied  a  manner  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  irksomeness 
arisinj^  from  constantly  performing  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way. 
Nor  should  any  exercise,  no  matter  what  its  character,  be  continue*! 
in  the  sauie  form  for  very  long  together,  as  inattention  and  restlessness 
"are  often  the  result  of  too  continuous  a  strain  upon  one  set  of  faculties. 
In  many  cases  much  may  be  done  to  jirevent  work  liecoming  weari- 
some by  changing  in  soiue  way  the  moiie  in  which  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed. The  teacher's  skill  is  frequently  displayed  by  the  way  in 
which  the  various  devices  at  his  command  are  used  so  as  to  afford 
assistance  and  relief  to  one  another.  Much  temptation  to  inattention 
and  trifling  arises  either  from  want  of  proper  occupation  or  from  a 
desire  for  change. 

All  mnst  share  in  the  work,  and  tlie  lesson  nmst  not  be  alloweil  to 
drag.  It  is  quite  possible,  in  the  attempt  to  be  thorough,  to  spend 
so  much  time  on  a  single  point  tliat  the  children  grow  wearied  before 
it  is  done  with.  It  is  better,  in  such  a  case,  to  jjass  on  and  return  to 
the  iK>int  again,  than  to  allow  the  children  to  lose  interest  so  that 
considerable  pressure  is  necessary  to  keep  even  passable  attention. 

(/)  The  &cts  should  be  so  unfolded  as  to  arouse  curiosity  as  to  what 
is  to  come  next.  *'  AVonder,"  it  has  been  renuirked,  "  is  the  basis  of 
knowledge,  and  intelligent  interest  and  curiosity  are  but  wonder  in 
another  form."  Children  are  naturally  inquisitive,  and,  properly 
employed,  curiosity  may  l>e  made  a  powerful  means  of  stimulating 
interest  and  sustaining  attention.  It  may  thus  be  made  an  aid  both 
to  teaching  and  discipline. 

"Every  teacher  knows,  of  should  know,"  says  Mr.  Bain,  "the 
little  arts  of  giving  a  touch  of  wonder  and  mystery  to  a  fact  before 
giving  the  explanation."    To  arouse  expectation  it  is  necessary  to 
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attend  carefuliy  to  the  sequence  of  the  yarious  points  so  that  one  may 
develop  out  of  another,  and,  where  this  b  skilfully  managed,  the 
children  soon  become  interested  in  finding  out  where  the  teacher 
is  leading  theuL  As  this  can  only  be  done  suocessfhUy  by  under- 
standing clearly  what  is  being  taught  at  the  moment,  this  is  in  itself 
a  strong  inducement  to  attend,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  acute 
children  often  become  in  discerning  what  the  teacher  is  aiming  at 

(g)  Bnmlatton  is  another  means  which,  if  judiciously  employed, 
may  be  made  of  nmch  service  in  securing  interest  and  attention. 
Friendly  competition  is  always  a  gain  in  class  work,  and  may  easily 
be  so  managed  as  not  to  involve  the  harmful  results  with  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  credited. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THK    TEACHING    OF    THE    PRIMARY,    FUNDAMENTAL,    OR 
INSTRUMENTAL  SUBJECTS  OF  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

I.  READING. 

It  is  a  coiuuioiily  expressed  opinion,  and  so  far  as  the  writer's 
experience  goes  certainly  a  correct  one,  that  of  all  the  elementarj 
subjects  of  sohool  iiuitrnctioii  readln^r  is,  as  a  whole,  by  far  the  worst 
taught.  No  doubt  the  difficulties  connected  witli  the  problem  how 
to  teach  children  to  read  easily,  pleasantly,  and  well,  are  numerous 
and  demand  considerable  judgment,  patience,  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher ;  while,  further,  there  are  sure  to  be  wide  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  how  this  or  that  difficulty  may  best  be  met.  So 
far  as  this  means  independence  of  judgment  and  the  deliberate 
adoption  of  what  appears  to  the  teacher  to  be  the  l)est  solution,  such 
diversity  of  methods  is  a  gain  rather  than  otherwise  ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  humiliating  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  knowledge  of  better 
things,  some  of  the  most  wearisome  and  unintelligent  of  the  old 
methods  of  teaching  to  read  are  still  rife  in  very  many  of  our  schools. 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  teaching  generally  is  to  be  traced 
to  numerous  sources,  difierent  in  different  cases.  The  following  seem 
to  be  some  of  the  most  common  causes  of  the  defect  complained  of : — 

(a)  The  force  of  old  habits,  and  the  tendency  to  rest  content  with 
methods  sanctioned  by  custom. 

(h)  The  fact  that  some  of  the  worst  plans  are  the  easiest  to  adopt, 
and  therefore  the  most  acceptable  to  those  who  think  more  of  their 
own  trouble  than  of  the  good  of  the  child. 

(c)  Want  of  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  of 
how  methods  can  best  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
the  child. 

(d)  Trusting  too  much  to  mere  mechanical  devices  and  exercises, 
and  neglect' n^  to  train  the  intelligence  properly. 

2J> 
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(e)  Lack  of  ingenuity  in  modifying  and  inventing  exercises,  so  as 
to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  momenta 

(/)  The  fact  that  many  teachers  seem  to  have  little  or  no  notion 
of  reading  as  an  art,  and  therefore  take  little  or  no  pleasure  in  it ; 
consequently  the  children  are  not  stimulated  by  any  enthusiasm  or 
even  interest  on  the  part  of  those  whose  influence  should  he  powerful 
in  this  direction. 

(g)  The  absurd  and  mischievous  feeling  that  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  skilled  teacher  to  go  through  the  supposed  drudgery 
of  teaching  early  reading,  which  is  therefore  left  to  young  assistants 
often  ignorant  of  method.  Bad  habits  are  thus  fonned  at  starting, 
and  continually  stand  in  the  way  of  the  child's  progress  and  success. 

(A)  Lastly,  the  sameness,  deadnesa,  and  consequent  wearisomeness 
of  the  work  as  frequently  carried  out. 

Diderot,  who  held  reading  in  the  highest  estimation,  advocated  a  ipedal  teaeh^fiBr 
nadtaif.  He  days,  "  There  are  so  few  men,  even  the  most  enlightened,  who  know  liow 
to  read  well— a  gift  always  so  agreeable,  and  often  bo  necesRar}-."  (See  Compnyre'H 
i/«.  of  Petlagogy,) 

The  correct  and  successful  teaching  of  reading  is  of  the  highest 
possible  moment  on  many  grounds.  In  learning  to  read  the  eblld 
Is  lint  introdnoed  to  real  study,  and  the  process  may  be  made  the 
most  powerful  and  effective  means  of  training  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  in  early  years,  not  only  in  the  way  of  developing  his  mental  and 
moral  nature,  but  in  the  formation  of  those  valuable  intellectual 
habits;,  which  firmly  and  properly  acquired  are  a  ]K)ssession  for  ever, 
and  w^ithout  which  the  greatest  powers  may  prove  of  little  service  to 
their  possessor.  The  ahUity  to  read  attentively  and  intelligently  is 
by  far  the  most  widely  nsefnl  and  important  of  all  the  instnunents 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  child.  The  whole  superstructure  of  education 
depends  upon  it.  By  its  means  he  may,  and  if  interest  has  been 
kindled  in  him  he  will,  continue  to  gain  knowledge  his  whole  life 
long ;  it  is  the  key  which  unlocks  for  him  the  stored-up  wisdom  of 
the  race,  and  makes  possible  for  him  a  progress  which  would  other- 
wise be  utterly  out  of  the  question.  To  implant  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  a  love  of  reading  is  really  to  do  more  for  him  than  to  fix  in  the 
memory  any  number  of  mere  facts  ;  it  is  to  set  him  seeking  for  him- 
self, to  refine  his  pleasures  and  increase  very  largely  his  sources  of 
enjoyment,  as  well  ns  to  do  much  towards  putting  to  flight  those 
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powers  of  i^oranee  and  dulness  nrhich  are  the  ultimate  sources  of  bo 
much  sin  and  misery. 

The  ftiU  lealisaUon  of  the  Act  that  the  readingr  of  the  ichod  ihoold 
be  the  haiU  of  all  that  is  moat  Taluahle  in  the  education  given  is  a 
crjrinff  want  at  the  present  time.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  reading 
should  trespass  upon  the  provinces  of  other  departments  of  teaching, 
very  far  from  it,  but  that  for  children  there  is  no  subject  which  mny 
have  such  important  issues,  or  which  inuy  be  made  so  far-reaching 
and  stimulating  in  its  effects.  Properly  taught  there  is  no  section  of 
school  work  that  is  not  influenced  by  it,  no  faculty  which  either 
<lirectly  or  indirectly  it  may  not  be  made  to  touch  and  vivify,  no 
aspect  of  culture  for  which  it  may  not  prepare  the  way,  no  healthy 
side  of  human  nature  either  intellectual  or  moral  that  is  beyond  it« 
reach  and  may  not  be  invigorated  by  it. 

So  long  as  the  teaching  of  reading  is  looked  upon  merely  as  a  piece 
of  unpleasant  drudgery  to  be  got  over  somehow  or  other,  so  long  will 
the  subject  occupy  its  present  debased  position  and  its  methods  be 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  the  lack  of  any  adequate  recognition  of  the 
position  reading  ought  to  occupy,  and  of  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  training  it  should  give,  which  keeps  the  work  of  teaching  it,  as 
ordinarily  carried  out,  so  dull,  lifeless,  and  mechanical  When  we 
wake  up  to  the  importance  of  these  things,  we  may  hope  to  see 
systematic  ebservations  made,  careful  experiments  carried  out,  and 
the  principles  which  should  govern  tlie  work  accepted  and  placed 
upon  a  satisfactory  foundation.  Then  it  will  be  possible  to  map  out 
with  a  clearness  and  certainty  not  now  attainable  the  easiest  and 
pleasantest  paths  to  be  foUowed. 

So  far  from  having  discovered  all  tliat  ought  to  be  known  respecting  the  best  ways 
of  teaching  the  subject,  we  have  done  little  more  than  make  oat  a  few  possible  routes ; 
and  we  are  still  lai^gely  dependent  uiton  certain  merely  empirical  processes  which 
have  been  found  io  produce  the  partial  reHults  which  have  been  aimed  at.  There  is  as 
yet  scarcely  any  consensus  of  opinion  concerning  many  matters  which  would  appear 
obvious ;  while  few  of  our  methods  have  any  foundation  in  established  principles,  and 
many  diflfer  so  widely  as  to  be  entirely  opposed  in  all  essential  particuhirs. 

If  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  importance  of  reading  be  true,  and 
what  respecting  the  defective  instruction  in  this  subject  be  just, 
certainly  no  part  of  our  school  work  is  more  nrgmtiy  in  need  of  n- 
fWTO  ;  (ind  it  is  high  time  that  the  methotls  commonly  employed  were 
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carefully  scrntinised,  so  that,  wbere  found  to  be  defedive,  thej  may 
be  abandoned  in  &rour  of  processes  more  intelligent  and  less  exact- 
ing, and  more  in  accordance  with  the  supreme  importance  of  the  work 
to  be  done. 

I.  Some  Genkral  Principles  and  Considerations. 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  problem.  In  teaching  reading  we  have  three 
things  to  consider  and  deal  with — (a)  the  Idea,  in  the  mind  ;  (h)  the 
articulate  sound  or  spdkan  word  whereby  this  is  through  the  medium 
of  the  voice  represented  to  the  ear  ;  (r)  the  graphic  symbol  constitut- 
ing the  printed  or  written  word  by  means  of  which  the  idea  is  repre- 
sented to  the  etff. 

These  three  things  may  be  assoi'iated  in  pairs  in  three  ways — idea 
with  sound,  sound  with  sign,  sign  with  idea. 

The  association  of  ideas  with  word  sounds  constitutes  the 
learning  of  spoken  language,  and  this  jiower  to  express  his 
wants  and  thoughts  orally  the  child  gradually  gains  by  ex])erience 
and  by  imitation  of  the  speech  of  those  around  him.  It  is, 
properly  speaking,  no  part  of  the  work  of  the  Kchool  to  teach  a 
c-hild  to  talk,  though  the  teaching  given  may  in  some  degree  assist 
in  rendering  speech  more  easy  and  exact  by  proper  exercise  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  the  correction  of  faults.  The  achool,  however,  is 
direetly  and  vitally  conoemed  with  the  devatopment  and  permanent 
tUng  of  the  association  between  the  word  signs  and  the  corresponding 
word  sounds,  and  between  the  word  signs  and  the  corresponding  ideas. 
The  process  of  effecting  these  associations  with  certainty  and  complete- 
ness—so that  the  child  is  able  to  translate  on  the  instant  signs  into 
sounds,  and  to  recognise  with  facility  the  ideas  for  which  the  written 
or  printed  words  are  the  symbols — constitutes  what  is  known  as  learn- 
ing to  read  ;  while  the  opposite  transition,  from  sound  or  idea  to  the 
corresponding  written  sign,  is  that  which  essentially  underlies  all 
that  is  useful  and  intellectual  in  writing,  as  applied  either  in  the 
form  of  transcription  and  writing  from  dictation,  or  in  the  higher 
form  of  composition. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  considering  reading  in  its  broad  sense  we 
have  to  take  into  account  two  phases,  which,  though  they  are  closely 
allied  and  mutually  support  and  assist  each  other  in  practice,  are  yet 
fimdamentally  distinguishable  —  (1)  the  translation  of  signs  into 
sounds,  that  is,  reading  aloud  in  such  a  way  that  a  hearer  may  rentUlv 
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and  clearly  gather  the  meaning  of  what  is  read,  which  leads  us  to 
reading:  as  an  art ;  and  (2)  the  translation  of  signs  into  ideas,  that  is 
silent  reading  for  the  sake  of  gathering  the  knowledge  that  the 
symbols  convey,  which  lea^ls  us  to  readln^r  as  an  Instrumoiit  of 
acqnlflitlon. 

Now  as  it  is  of  the  hij,die3t  imi)ort»ince  to  the  welfare  of  the  child 
that  he  should  be  taught  to  read  well  from  both  these  points  of  view, 
the  distinction  l3etween  them  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
value  of  each  should  be  much  more  clearly  recognised  than  seems  to 
be  at  all  commonly  the  case. 

Again,  a  little  consideration  will  shew  us  that  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  reading,  where  the  fresh  forms  brought  before  the  eye  are  so 
numerous,  and  recognition  is  in  many  cases  so  imperfect  and  uncer- 
tiiin,  the  child's  attention  will  be  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
effort  to  name  the  words  correctly,  and  will  only  in  a  slight  degree  be 
given  to  the  truths  the  words  express.  As,  however,  his  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  words  increases,  attention  to  these  becomes  less  and  less 
exacting,  and  his  mind  should  be  more  and  more  directed  to  the  clear 
grasp  of  the  information  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  what  is  read. 
There  is  thus  in  the  teaching  of  reading  a  formal  and  more  or  leas 
mecliaiilcal  atacre,  where  training  to  exact  and  ready  recognition  of 
the  signs  and  accurate  utterance  of  the  sounds  is  nmeh  the  most 
weighty  matter  ;  and  an  inteUeetnal  ata^  where  the  essential  thing 
is  that  the  child  shall  be  led  to  master  the  sense,  and  be  able  to  set 
forth  this  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  at  once  intelligible  to  others. 
It  is  true  that  in  practice  these  stages  overlap  and  interlace  in  a 
very  complex  way,  but  nevertheless  they  are  in  themselves  quite 
distinct  considerations,  and  this  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind,  for 
by  them  the  character  of  the  work  put  before  the  child  in  reading  and 
the  methods  of  conducting  it  will  be  very  largely  governed.  As  the 
importance  of  one  decreases  that  of  the  other  increases,  imtil  eventually 
the  formal  difficulties  almost  or  quite  disappear,  and  leave  room  for 
the  full  cultivation  of  those  higher  graces  of  reading  which  alone  make 
it  worthy  of  being  called  an  art. 

(2)  Known  to  unknown, — This  elementary  principle,  which  we  have 
already  met  with  in^other  connections,  is  as  valuable  and  trustworthy 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  as  elsewhere,  and  leads  us  to  several  im« 
portant  considerations. 
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The  ground  from  whltih  we  liaye  to  start  in  Uih/tih\ng  a  ohild  to  mad 
is  apOkon  language,  with  which  he  should  be  familiar  to  .such  an 
extent  as  to  be  already  possessed  of  a  considerable  vocabulary  of 
simple  words  with  their  associated  ideas,  and  to  have  sufficient  com- 
mand over  the  vocal  organs  to  form  with  ease  and  correctness  all  the 
ordinary  sounds  required. 

In  speaking  he  makes  use  of  words,  but  knows  nothing  of  their  ele- 
ments, either  as  letter-names  or  letter-sounds  ;  hence  his  first  Introdno- 
tion  to  reading  ilionld  be  tlirougli  words  and  not  tbrongh  tbe  alidiabet, 
while,  further,  the  words  used  should  be  such  as  are  already  familiar  to 
him  in  sjieevi,  and  thus  have  fairly  definite  ideas  attached  to  them. 
Moreover,  since  he  will  know  most  thoroughly  those  words  that  stand 
for  things,  the  ideas  corresponding  to  which  have  been  gained  through 
the  senses,  the  words  selected  for  use  in  the  first  reading  lessons 
should  be  of  this  character.  There  is  also  the  advant:)ge  in  this  that 
they  can  be  readily  illustrated  by  objects  or  pictures,  and  the 
association  of  sound,  sign,  and  idea  be  thus  more  completely 
made. 

An  will  1>e  uliewn  hereafter,  the  iMrnlug  of  tlM  Alphabtt  ta  a  prallmliiT/  to  iha  tsaeh- 
iBf  of  nadlas  la  bj  ■«  BMaM  aacMMiy,  and  in  mnch  lictter  {tostponeil  till  the  printed 
wnnlfl  hare  loHt  noinethlng  of  their  Rtrangenewi  for  the  child,  and  he  in  able  to  give  hin 
attention  to  the  parts  because  the  whole  in  known  to  hiin.  The  analyidfl  of  wordx 
into  their  elementary  sounds,  and  the  Ifaming  of  the  letter  names  will  then  And  a 
place  natnrally  iMiough. 

Tm  readtnf  iMsoa  is  ■ocitlmM  Tiew*d  aa  aa  laipertaat  meaai  of  toaphlag  words  which  are 
aboolately  unknown  to  tlie  child  from  all  sides.  This  is  opposed  to  what  is  stated 
above,  and  to  the  principles  of  correct  method.  The  teaching  of  snch  words  should 
be  aooomplished,  In  the  first  instance,  by  quite  other  means.  In  the  oarllost  staffs  tLs 
rsaiiaff  Isssoa  skoald  not  b«  looked  apon  as  a  soaaa  of  oateadiaff  the  child's  Tocalmlary  at 
an,  and  even  later  on  only  in  a  minor  ilegree.  To  introtluce  a  number  of  strange 
words  into  a  lesson  merely  as  an  exercise  in  pronunciation,  would  be  to  make  the 
lesmm  unintelligent;  while  to  attempt  to  exidain  and  illustrate  them  properly,  would 
snlitract  time  from  the  lesson  which  ought  not  to  be  so  utilised,  and  jHissibly  to  teach 
words  which  would  be  of  no  ftirther  use  to  the  child,  even  when  learned. 

Again,  in  spoken  language  the  child  employs  words  In  conneetion 
with  each  other — that  is,  in  sentences — ^and  he  understands  clearly 
enough  the  force  of  the  connecting  words  he  uses.  Bverythlng  has  a 
meaning  for  him ;  and  so  it  shonld  be  in  reading.  In  this  way  we 
employ  from  the  first  the  stimulus  and  interest  arising  from  the 
recognition  that  reading  has  as  much  sense  in  it  as  speech,  and  that 
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he  is  only  learning  a  way  of  gathering  by  the  eye  what  is  meant 
instead  of  by  the  ear. 

This  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  parallel  lessons  or  interpolated 
exercises  in  such  things  as  phonic  analysis,  comparison  of  words, 
word  building,  and  articulation  drill  These  are  trilmtazy  metbods, 
and  properly  used  may  be  made  of  much  service,  but  they  must  not 
be  viewed  as  the  real  reading  lesson.  The  principle  does  oppose  itself, 
however,  directly  to  such  senseless  schemes  of  teaching  reading  as 
begin  with  alphabet  drill  and  pass  on  to  meaningless  combinations  of 
the  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob,  ub  type. 

The  points  contended  for  above  have  been  recognised  by  many  of  the  ablest 
writers  on  Education,  and  here  and  there  have  been  put  into  practice.  They  formed 
an  imiiortant  feature  of  Jacotot'a  method,  for  which  it  lias  been  claimed  that  by  its 
meana  children  mastered  the  elementary  i>ortion  oi  reatling  in  a  fortnight.  Making 
allowance  for  some  exaggeration,  and  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  there  is  here 
at  least  food  fur  tliought — and  ground  for  ex|ieriment.  At  the  ]iresent  time  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  very  general  if  not  almost  nniversal  practice  in  schools  is  to  make 
children  plod  weariaomely  along  the  old  lines,  involving  manifest  detriment  to  tlieir 
education  and  the  waste  of  time  and  opixtrtuuity,  ns  well  ns  \<\m  to  the  community  at 
hrge. 

(3)  Simple  to  complex — law  to  e^ccejrilon, — The  words  familiar  to  the 
I'hild  by  sound  and  meaning  will  be  found  to  be  repn^euted  by  signs 
of  very  variable  degrees  of  complexity  and  irregularity  of  formation. 
Were  we  therefore  to  choo.se  the  words  for  his  first  reading  le.«sons 
simply  on  the  basis  of  their  familiarity,  or  the  frequency  of  their 
employment,  the  moment  we  attempted  any  analysis  of  the  wonls 
into  their  elements,  whether  letter-sounds  or  letter-names,  we  should 
bring  him  face  to  face  with  so  many  difficulties  and  anomalies  at  once 
as  to  utterly  confuse  him,  and  destroy  his  feith  in  the  application  to 
new  cases  of  anything  he  Ims  learned.  One  experience  would 
repeatedly  contradict  another,  until  he  would  be  able  "to  trust 
neither  his  eyes  nor  his  ears.''  This  loss  of  confidence  would  be  a 
very  serious  matter  in  itself,  })ut  its  ulterior  consequences  would  l>e 
graver  still,  and  tend  to  destroy  that  liabit  of  expecting  tlilngi  iliAt 
liATe  liappened  onoe  to  liappen  again  with  the  same  eooMquoioea 
which  plays  so  remarkable  a  part  in  a  child's  education. 

In  a  very  able  little  book  called  The  Problem  of  Teaching  to 
Bead,  Professor  Meiklejohn  brings  the  following  Bill  of  Jndirtfueni 
against  our  English  Notation  : — 
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0)  An  Alphabet  of  26  letteri  in  iwt  to  do  the  work  of  45  sonodB. 

(2)  In  this  Alphabet  of  S6  letters,  there  are  now  only  eight  true  and  fixed  quantities. 

(3)  Tlie  remaining  18  have  different  values  at  different  times  and  in  different  post* 
tioiM ;  and  sometimes  they  have  no  ^-alue  at  all.  In  other  wonlH  they  have  a  topo- 
grmphical  value. 

(4)  Some  oftliese  18  letters  do->in  addition  to  their  own  ordinary  work—the  work 
of  three  or  four  others. 

(5)  A  Vowel  may  have  from  SO  to  80  functions  in  our  English  Notation ;  a  Consonant 
may  have  two  or  three. 

(«)  There  are  104  ways  of  representing  to  the  eye  18  rowel  sounds. 

(7)  Six  of  these  vowel  sounds  appropriate  to  themselves  75  ways  of  getting  printed. 

(8)  In  the  most  purely  English  part  of  the  huiguage,  tlie  letters  are  more  often  mis- 
leading than  not  In  the  word  cow  or  (^y,  for  example,  there  is  no  single  letter  that 
gives  any  true  knowledge  or  guidance  to  the  child.  That  is,  the  letters  in  the  purely 
English  part  of  our  composite  speech  have  an  historical,  but  no  present,  value. 

.  (9)  The  moDo^rllables  of  the  language  contain  all  its  different  notations,  and  these 
with  the  maximum  of  inconsistency. 

**The  problem  it  not  to  make  the  child  acquainted  with  26  letters;  it  is  really  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  and  thoroughly  practised  in  158  eccentric  and  self-incon- 
sistent habits,  which  the  English  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  time,  of  writing 
down  the  sounds  of  their  mother-tongue.  ...  Of  these  158  habits,  some  are  incon- 
sistent with  and  destruetive  of  each  other ;  and  the  experitnce  of  the  child  is  not  a 
refCiilar  process  of  addition  and  ctunulation,  bat  sometimes  of  subtraction  and  loss." 

The  following  are  among  the  illustrations  given  by  Pnifessor  Meiklejohn  of  the  way 
in  which  our  notation  breaks  fkith  with  the  child  in  the  experience  of  his  eye.  In  the 
words  beat,  tee,  yeeman,  seal,  sew,  sew,  nets,  bsaa,  haatboy,  ewe,  fleer,  eh,  0,  we  have 
thirteen  different  ways  in  which  long  5  is  represented ;  and  In  the  words  i^ise,  beys, 
pies,  eyes,  slat,  gelse,  sighs,  we  have  l+s  represented  in  seven  ways. 

Xnr  is  the  experience  of  hie  mr  to  be  depended  upon  any  more  satisfhctorily.  Thus, 
in  the  words  seam,  steak,  earth,  hearth,  brsed,  yea,  we  have  one  symbol  standing 
for  six  different  sounds ;  and  in  conceive,  height,  viiD,  heifer,  we  liave  one  symbol 
representing  four  sounds. 

Now  in  all  matters  of  education  it  is  most  important  to  fix  in  Um 
mind  of  tbo  learner  the  idea  of  law  and  regnlarity  ftnt,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  firm  footing  on  starting.  He  will  then  feel  that 
at  least  he  knows  something  to  which  he  can  trust,  so  that  when 
exceptions  are  brought  in  little  hj  little  their  proper  nature  will 
be  apparent  to  him,  and  even  if  numerous  will  not  destroy  his  faith 
in  the  usefulness  of  what  he  has  just  learned.  He  will  realise  that 
although  thb  ia  not  the  whole  truth,  yet  it  is  truth  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  is  gfnerally  to  be  reUed  upon  in  interpreting  new  cases. 

Of  the  words  therefore  which  are  familiar  to  the  child,  we  have 
to  select  for  fint  use  such  groups  as  present  the  sounds  in  a  regular 
way.    TUf  inaiB  dtftenttj  is  with  tho  towsIs,  and  these  should  bo 
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introduced  power  by  power,  the  simplest  first  The  leas  usual  and  less 
regular  sounds  will  succeed,  while  complexities,  such  as  diphthongs 
and  silent  letters,  will  be  postponed  imtil  the  simpler  forms  haye 
been  fully  mastered. 

The  exact  ordtr  ia  which  the  sounds  shall  be  presented  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  about,  beyond  the  first  steps,  as  if  we  select 
well-written  reading  books  this  will  have  been  determined  for  us 
by  the  writers ;  it  is  their  business  rather  than  the  teacher's  to 
look  to  this.  There  is  no  generally  accepted  view  as  to  any  one 
exact  order  being  pre-eminently  best,  but  most  are  agreed  that  words 
in  which  the  short  powers  of  the  vowels  occur  should  be  employed 
first 

It  shdidd  be  noted  that  the  iMftk  •£  wwtfa  hM  Uttte  to  4»  vttk  Ike  dUkiltf  ef  lMnli« 
thftKL  Many  of  the  long  wonU,  etpecially  thone  derived  ftrom  Latin,  are,  ttum  th«fr 
regularity  of  notation,  amongut  the  (iasieRt  of  all  to  maatar,  directly  some  power  haa 
been  gained  of  breaking  wordn  into  their  syllablet.  With  a  little  experience  of  this 
kind  a  child  who  could  read  all  the  monogyllables  of  the  language  wonld  be.  able  to 
read  anything  which  might  lie  put  before  him.  It  Ih,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  arrange 
a  child's  reading  book  according  to  the  nnmber  of  syllables  the  words  contain,  many 
dissyllables  being  far  easier  than  quite*  common  monosyllables. 

(4)  Th^  reading  Unson  must  he  made  iiUerestinff, — Few  things 
probably  point  more  distinctly  to  the  faiiltiness  of  the  methods 
commonly  employed  for  teaching  reading  in  the  earlier  stageft,  than 
the  fiict  that  learning  to  read  is,  in  schools,  usually  viewed  by  teacher 
and  pupils  as  the  most  dreary  of  task-work,  and  that  many  of  the 
most  unpleasant  of  the  child^s  experiences—the  recollection  of  which 
will  remain  with  him  his  life  through— are  connected  with  this  side 
of  school  work.  Withent  interest  there  is  no  real  attention,  and 
consequently  the  same  thing  has  to  be  gone  over  again  and  again 
until  its  very  repetition  Itecomes  nauseous. 

The  inliieets  introdnoed  to  the  child's  aotioe  must  be  raited  to  his 
yean  and  ezperience,  and  they  must  be  treated  in  a  way  calculated 
to  excite  his  interest  All  proper  means,  too,  must  be  taken  to  secure 
additional  attractiveness  ;  such  as  good  woodcuts  in  the  books, 
pleasant  mode  of  conducting  the  work,  variety  of  occupation,  illus- 
trations on  the  black-board,  and  so  on.  IbuuMr  will  often  aooompUah 
more  than  method;  and  without  cheerfulness,  sympathy,  and  zeal, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  best  plans  may  be  rendered  ineffective. 

At  all  haaurdi  the  reading  tonon  must  be  prtvtBtod  ftom  iMwramlng- 
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m«re  lUUew  dntdgery ;  and  the  ^ork  thi-oughout  must  be  made 
intelligent  Meaningless  work  is  not  likely  to  be  interesting.  It 
should  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  first  and  most  essential  requisites  in 
any  method  employed  for  teaching  reading,  that  it  should  be  mill- 
elently  attraetlTe  to  arouse  in  the  ebild  a  dealre  to  master  wbat  is 
mt  before  liim.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  any  satbfactory 
teaching  of  the  subject  than  merely  'hearing'  reading  and  correct- 
ing mistakes,  and  unless  this  is  clearly  realised  any  improvement  in 
method  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  ifor. 

It  U  sometimes  uiged  tliat  children  liave  not  the  same  dislike  for  merely 
meehaniesl  exercises  us  adults.  This  is  tnie,  and  such  exercises  may  easily  he  made 
interesting  to  them,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  the  adoption  of  bad  methods,  or  for  the 
employment  of  non-intelligent  processes  when  better  are  to  be  lud.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  na  as  teachers  that  **  reading  without  tears  "  should  be  siiokeu  of  as  a 
rarity,  or  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  as  the  child's  "  bridge  of  sighs  " ;  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  sameness,  dnlness,  and  artificiality  which 
characterise  so  many  reading  lessons. 

(5)  PrificipU  of  Oowijwmwt  and  €kmtraM. — The  value  of  the 
coiupurative  method,  that  is,  of  plaicing  things  side  by  side  and 
drawing  the  child's  attention  to  points  of  likeness  and  of  unlikeness, 
has  been  already  pointed  out  This  training  to  recognise  similarities 
and  detect  difierences  is  specially  advantageous  where  forms  (as  those 
of  letters  and  words)  have  to  be  studied,  both  in  the  jdionic  anaiysia 
of  aimllar  wordi,  which  is  so  useful,  and  in  the  dlserimination  of  slgna 
likely  to  be  confliBed  with  each  other. 

Hence  in  teaching  reading,  more  particularly  in  the  earlier  stages, 
eompailMm  and  oontrmst  should  be  frequently  employed,  the  words  or 
letters  being  placed  alongside  eac^li  other  on  the  black-board.  In  this 
way  the  salient  features  are  brought  out,  the  impression  is  rendered 
more  definite,  and  the  signs  are  recognised  with  greater  ease  and 
certainty  when  they  are  again  met  with. 

(6)  One  thing  at  a  time, — The  object  of  the  lesson  is  to  teach 
reading^  both  as  an  art  and  as  a  means  of  instruction  ;  but  it  should 
not  be  made  the  vehicle  of  all  sorts  of  information,  nor  should  it 
furnish  opportunity  for  a  variety  of  exercises  liaving  really  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  actual  work  to  be  accomplished.  The 
attempt  to  cram  a  number  of  things  into  the  time  spoils  many  a 
reading  lesson,  and  ends  in  nothing  being  done  sattsDsotorlly.  In 
uuiny  cases  the  actual  pnicticc  in  reading,  which  should  be  the  main 
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thiniE,  i&  rpiloeed  to  a  vreiciieii  mhihniim  altof^edber  insoiBcient  for 
theporpobe  in  kaiid. 

In  Tiev  of  tke  fdtore  vaat«  o(  the  diil*l  it  k  important,  and  very 
important,  thai  he  shill  he  tritnii  t»  ^mmp  and  ratila  thm  wtmm  of 
vtet  fea  nada ;  bat  this  is  no  excoae  far  turning  the  reading  ksaon 
into  a  kind  of  object  lesson,  or  inr  gi^in^  all  the  Tarioos  granunalical, 
geognyhical,  and  historical  information  aith  which  the  teaching  is 
not  nnfrecfnentlj  orerkadcd.  It  ^honld  be  noted  aI$o  that  thm  xaal 
pdtat  tf  Ite  amttv  ia,  tluu  Ite  cidM  dmU  tart  gaSkv  Ua  iaftamatfon 

iMCtar.  These,  if  neee&^rr,  ahooki  be  taogh(  at  another  time  and 
in  another  way. 

The  fiict  must  never  W  lo^t  aigfat  of  that  the  one  thing  to  which 
effort  is  to  be  directed  is  to  teach  the  child  to  read  intelligently  and 
well,  and  anything  whidi  does  not  bear  directly  upon  this  in  a 
heli^ul  way  should  be  rigorously  excluded. 

(7)  Reading  and  rrUiHg  to  be  UiHffkl  in  coHHtftioti. — If  we  view 
writiug  as  the  expre^ion  of  words  or  thoughts  by  certain  syiulx>ls 
composed  of  more  or  le«s  complex  lines,  which  aymliols  thus  have  a 
distinct  meaning,  then  reading  and  wilting  are  tta  natnral  eomple- 
nMBSa  tta  oaa  of  tta  ottar.  In  writing  we  translate  speech  into 
symbols ;  in  reading  we  reproduce  the  sounds  from  a  recognition  of 
the  signs.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  there  is  a  natural  cimnection 
between  the  ta-o,  and  this  connection  should  l>e  maintained  in  the 
teaching. 

In  any  study  of  form,  buch  as  i^  necessary  in  writing  and  drawing, 
the  «ya  and  tta  tand  itanld  ta  aandated,  the  one  obi^erving  the  fonus 
and  the  other  reproducing  them.  The  process  of  writing  oompoia 
attontlon  to  tta  forma  of  worda,  and  in  this  aay  the  knowledge  of 
them  is  rendered  more  certain  and  exact  Writing  is  thus  a  great 
aid  to  reading  in  the  earliest  stages,  where  instant  recognition  of  the 
signs  is  the  main  thing. 

The  mere  ■■■IhmIwI  larftetiM  ef  Um  letter-lanM  in  writing  is  a  mticli  lest*  «xactiti|{ 
prooemi,  and  properly  taught  a  much  more  interesting  one  to  the  child,  than  learning 
to  xead  as  commonly  managed.  ThU  mechanical  repniduction  therefore  maj  ««n  ^tgte 
ssae  Um»  kefve  nUlmg  is  commenced,  and  there  need  not  be  any  direct  or  manilcet 
attempt  to  tnu^h  1h<>  nam«>o  of  the  symbols  until  reading  is  begun,  though  in  practice 
It  will  be  found  that  the  child  will  generally  be  anxious  to  know  the  names  of  the 
•fgns  he  maltep*,  and  will,  withont  any  w?riou«  effort,  Iram  moat  of  the  script  letters 
in  tills  way. 
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Wk«i  nmtdag  is  beffon  wrltliiff  slurald  be  dOMly  aisoeiatad  with  it, 
the  child  being  called  upon  to  draw  or  write  the  letters  (according  as 
he  is  able)  from  the  forms  put  upon  the  black-board,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  can  do  this  fairly,  to  connect  them  into  words.  This  gives  variety 
to  the  work,  and  is  also  a  gain  in  finding  employment  for  the  child's 
lingers.  As  the  reading  progresnes  the  associated  writing  will  not 
form  part  of  the  same  lesson,  but  will  be  taken  latef ,  the  connection 
between  the  two  being  kept  up  by  selecting  portions  for  transcripti<m 
from  the  passage  previously  read.  When  transcription  becomes  less 
important  the  association  will  be  made  through  the  dictation  lesson  ; 
and,  finally,  when  the  child  can  express  his  thoughts  in  writing, 
through  oompofition  in  the  fonu  of  outlines  of  the  ntory,  or  of  an 
abstract  of  the  subject-matter  contained  in  the  reading  lessons. 

As  a  nwans  of  teaobing  spelliBg— which  is  maiidy  a  matter  of  the 
eye  and  an  indirect  help  to  reading — writing,  es])ecially  in  the  forms 
just  mentioned,  is  invaluable. 

The  close  connection  of  reading  and  writing  in  teaching  is  very  Ktrongly  insiiited 
upon  bj  many  continental  writem;  and  this  'ruad-write'  method,  as  it  is  some* 
times  called,  is  much  more  cunimunly  enipMyed  in  tlie  schools  abrrjad  than  with  us. 

II.  MXTTHODS  OF  ASSOCIATING  SoUND  AND  SYMBOL.  (ThE  SO- 
CALLED  Reading  Methods.) 

The  methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  enabling  the  child  to 
give  the  right  sound  of  the  word  wnen  the  symbol  in  placed  before 
him  are  essentially  of  two  types,  one  synthetic  the  other  analytic. 

(A.)  BTHTHBnc  PLANS.  In  these  the  child's  attention  is  first 
directeii  to  the  elemeiUs  of  words-  -either  as  letter-name^  or  letter- 
sounds — and  through  them  to  the  sounds  of  the  words  themselves. 
It  may  be  urged  against  any  such  plans  that  they  are  ojipofled  to  tbe 
ordiiiaxy  mode  in  wbieb  tiw  eblld  becomes  acquainted  with  obJeets  ; 
the  natural  process  being,  first  the  learning  to  recognise  the  thing  as  a 
whole  from  its  general  look,  and  then  the  consideration  of  each  of  the 
various  parts  separately.  Letters  are  in  themselves  meaningless,  ana 
to  fix  the  diild's  mind  upon  these,  before  he  learns  the  word,  certainly 
tends  to  make  him  overlook  the  cardinal  fact  that  words  repxtMnt 
ideas  anrl  in  all  cases  have  a  meanmg  to  be  mastered. 

Calkins  Justly  says,  "  The  natural  way  for  a  child  to  learn  language  is  to  begin  with 
the  units  of  langnage,  which  are  ivords.  Language  deals  with  thoughts ;  wonls  are 
symtiols  of  thouglit.    Letters  sre  elements  of  the />rm«  of  words ;  simple  sounds  are 
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the  elements  of  the  sounds  of  word»  ;  but  in  neither  case  are  these  elements  uniU  of 
languo^.  The  true  Ntartiiig-point  for  reading  must  be  with  the  thought  and  its  sign 
as  a  wbole.  Subsequently  the  sign  niay  be  anslysetl,  and  the  elemeuta  of  both  its 
sounds  and  forms  learned." 

Even  the  best  of  the  synthetic  plans,  though  they  may  commend  them- 
selves to  enthusiastic  advocates,  or  to  those  who  have  fallen  into  *'  the 
superstition  of  method,"  are  marked  by  too  much  intricacy  and 
elaboration  of  tywUm  to  commend  themselves  for  general  adoption ; 
and,  unless  very  skilfully  managed,  may  easily  become  nttorly  dreary 
and  meaaincrlets.  After  all,  too,  the  means  proposed  meet  bat  very 
inadeqnately  the  diffleoltles  the  child  has  to  encounter. 

"Mechanical  and  artificial  methods  of  teitcliing  may  be  employed  with  ap^tarent 
Ruecess,  as  systems  of  mnemonicsi  are  sometimes  made  tu  appear  valuable  aa  aids  to 
memory,  but  careful  observation  and  exi>erience  will  prove  that  they  jiosseMS  little  or 
no  genuine  merit."—  {Calkins.) 

(1)  The  Alphabetic  or  Xauw  Method. — The  plan  is  so  called  lie- 
cause  the  child  is  made  to  give  in  succession  the  alphabetic  names  of 
the  letters  com)X)sing  a  word  before  pronouncing  it ;  and  this  is  done, 
at  least  in  most  cases,  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  proceeding 
assists  him  in  arriving  at  the  sound.  In  so  far  as  s|.)elling  compels  a 
child  to  examine  the  word,  it  no  doubt  helps  to  fix  the  form  in  his 
mind ;  but  this  will  not  lead  him  to  the  sound,  and  to  make  him 
name  the  elements  ^r^f  is  to  misdirect  his  attention,  and  to  confuse 
him  by  calling  upon  him  to  do  something  else  than  what  is  actually  the 
work  of  the  moment.  It  makes  a  pretence  of  helping  him  without  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  giving  him  the  slightest  dew. 

The  method  is  indefensible  ;  but  although  almost  universally  con- 
demned it  is  nevertheless  still  lamentably  prevalent  in  our  schools, 
even  where  no  attempt  at  defending  it  would  be  made  beyond  the 
fact  that  children  do  learn  to  read  b^  it,  and  that  it  is  an  easy  plan 
for  a  young  teacher  to  adopt.  Children  wiU,  in  the  end,  pick  np  by 
experience  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  the  power  to  combine  them, 
whatever  method  is  adopted,  if  only  sufficient  patience  is  exercised. 
Tills,  however,  is  not  the  |3oint ;  but  that  they  shall  learn  pleasantly, 
quickly,  and  intelligently. 

Tlie  plan  lias  the  sanction  of  long  custom,  but  is  rovadabeat,  isdiwu,  aaA  lUoficaL 
Where  a  child  has  lieen  Iiabitnated  to  ]ireliminary  spelling  he  rarely  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  souml  of  any  unfamilLir  word  until  he  has  droned  through  the  letters. 
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Mach  of  the  nieohonical,  nioiiotonous,  and  unintelligeui  reading  so  often  complained 
cf  in  schools  is  doubtless  due  to  the  use  of  the  Alpliabetic  method  in  the  early  stages. 

It  conililnes  spelling  and  reading  unnatnrally.  SpsIUaff  h  largalj  laamed  tkrvagk 
rwiHag,  tat  the  esmmw  Is  a«t  trat. 

The  spelling  and  saying  of  each  word  f^om  foar  to  six  times  over  in  succession  by 
all  the  children  simultaneously,  and  often  in  tlie  most  objectionable  sing-song  way, 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  our  class-rooms ;  but  it  Is  a  plan  to  be  strongly  con- 
denmed,  and  one  which  no  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  ought  for  one  moment  to 
tolerat«>. 

The  condemnation  uf  the  Alpliabetic  plan  in  by  no  means  confined  to  teachers  and 
writers  on  education.  Lord  Lytton  makes  Dr.  Herman  say  in  The  Caxtons—"  A  more 
lying,  roundabout,  puzzle-headed  delusion  than  that  by  which  we  wm/hh  the  clear 
iuftiucts  of  truth  in  our  accursed  systems  of  s^ielling,  was  never  concocted  by  the 
father  of  falseliMid.  For  instance,  take  the  monosyllable  oat.  What  a  brazen  fore> 
head  you  must  Iiave,  when  you  say  to  an  in&nt  e,  a,  f,— spell  eat :  that  is,  three  sounds 
fonning  a  totally  opposite  compound— opposite  in  every  detail,  opposite  in  the  whole 
—compose  a  poor  little  monosyllable,  which,  if  you  would  but  say  the  simple  truth, 
the  child  will  learn  to  siwll  merely  by  looking  at  It !  How  can  three  sounds  which 
run  thus  to  the  ear,  tee-eh-Ue  compose  cat  ?  Don't  they  rather  compose  the  sound 
$ee-tk4i  or  eeot  jf  ?  How  can  a  system  of  education  flourish  that  begins  by  so  monstrous 
a  falsehood,  which  tlie  sense  of  hearing  suffices  to  contradict?  No  wonder  that  the 
hornbook  Is  the  desi«ir  of  mothers ! " 

(2)  Tke  Fhonic  Metiiod. — As  the  names  of  the  letters  cannot 
Ijossibly  lend  to  the  soutid  of  the  word,  the  idea  seems  reasonable  at 
first  sight  to  teach  their  powers  instead,  llie  phonic  plan  thus 
attempts  to  lead  the  child  to  master  the  sound  of  a  word  by  giving  in 
succession  the  loiuuls  of  the  YariooB  letters,  at  first  separately,  and 
then  with  more  rapid  utterance,  until  they  blend  into  what  is  required. 

The  method  is  by  no  means  new,  having  been  known  at  least  a 
century  and  a  half  in  France,  though  but  little  employed.  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  tried  in  Engknd  in  several  fonus  that  vary  only  in 
detail,  mainly  in  the  way  of  overcoming  the  inherent  difflenlty  of 
giviiiff  the  Bonndi  of  the  eonsonanta  hy  themMlvet,  which  only  in  a 
few  cases  can  be  accomplished  with  any  degree  of  satisfactoriness. 
All  the  help  is  made  use  of  also  which  is  to  }>e  obtained  from  classi- 
fying words  and  sounds,  presenting  them  in  order  of  difficulty,  and 
omitting  as  many  anomalous  forms  as  }K>ssible  until  the  child  has 
made  some  progress. 

Apart  from  the  fundamental  defect  that  any  lynthetlo  inrooecs 
is  eontrary  to  the  child's  habits  in  learning  formiy  the  pnictieal  diffi- 
culties met  with  in  carrying  out  the  method  are  so  numerous  and 
important,  and  the  skill  and  resource  needed  in  the  teaching  are  so 
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considerable,  that  the  plan  (so  far  as  the  writer's  experience  goes)  has 
not  met  with  much  favour  in  England. 

The  Towels  being  simply  musical  tones  of  difltoent  quality,  offer 
little  or  no  difficulty  as  to  their  being  sounded  alone,  but  very  great 
difficulty  from  their  being  represented  in  such  very  various  ways,  so 
that,  as  previously  noted,  the  child's  e\|)eriences  are  being  constantly 
contradictetl.^ 

*'  Our  language  is  said  tn  jwmspra  IS  dUCtn^t  t9w«I  wvnda,  but  tliere  are  IM  wayi  «f 
rvpnMAttBf  IhM*  Towal  wvndato  tha  97:  .  .  .  Now  it  is  practically  impoaaible  for  the 
youui;  learner  to  get  up  these  104  ways  of  writing  down  our  vowel  sounds  ;  what  he 
does,  and  wliat  lie  must  do,  is  to  learn  each  word  as  a  separate  and  individual  entity, 
to  remeniber  the  look  of  it,  and  to  reproduce  that  look  when  he  writes  it  down."— 
OfeiklfiohH  ) 

With  respect  to  the  eoMoaaats,  the  i^owers  of  «,  s,  and  h  may  be  given  by  themselves  ; 
and  the  sounds  of  the  liquids,  1,  m,  n,  r,  may  also  be  taught  without  much  trouble. 
But  OS  the  consonaiit-s  are  mostly  but  diflTerent  ways  (depending  np:in  the  use  of  lips, 
teeth,  tongue,  and  throat)  of  allowing  the  breath  to  burnt  forth  in  commencing  a 
vowel  tone,  or  of  cutting  olf  the  flow  of  such  tone,  it  is  clear  from  tiie  very  nature  of 
the  case  tliat  they  cannot  be  properly  sfmnded  alone. 

Xa0wis4fe  ef  the  p«w«n  of  the  Isttors  al«M  is  atfeMly  lM4s4«ato  to  aeet  tlM  diAraltlas 
with  wkkh  the  clUM  is  kroasbt  fk«  to  tee*.  Whatever  devices  we  have  recoume  to,  there 
are  very  many  wonls  in  our  language  which  defy  any  effort  to  construct  Uieir  sounds 
out  of  the  sounds  of  their  cumiionent  letters.  To  cuntine  ourselves  to  two  illustra- 
tioHH  only,  we  may  take  (1)  tiie  words  ending  in  ough,  and(*J)  wonls  containing  sUfnt 
UtUr»-  as  neif/ft,  Wght^  j»«/ni,  /;not,  feijjrn,  indict,  corjM,  yae^t,  ilouht,  ca'ni,  etr. 
PerluiiM  tlie  most  anonmhius  word  in  the  Englibh  Isngtiage  is  the  word  *iua^^  tlie 
iUiund  of  which  is  a  complet*)  contradiction  of  the  child's  ordinary  experience. 

"The  language  contains  more  than  ISOO  ww4s  the  aetatira  •£  v^lek  Is  aec  ia 
hanMMqr  with  ths  proaaadattoa ;  and  tliese  1300  wonls  ara  the  commonest— tlic  most 
in  daily  use.  Of  these  M0  ars  ■MMsyllablM— nml  these  too  in  most  conmion  use."— 
{Mtikltjohn.) 

With  languages  of  almost  entirety  regular  notation  lil^e  Kitanish,  orGeniMn,  where 
in  tlie  vast  majority  of  canes,  at  least,  the  signs  have  fixed  sounds,  the  ditncultie.s  to 
V»3  overcome  are  far  less  serious ;  and,  witli  some  admixture  of  analytical  teachiiiK 
at  lirst,  the  plan  may  no  doubt  in  such  cases  be  carrie<l  through  with  nmch  greater 
s'.iccess  than  the  old  alphabetic  mode  of  teaching.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
this  is  a  reason  for  its  introduction  into  an  anomalous  language  like  English. 

It  has  been  {Minted  out  by  more  than  one  writer,  that  the  fiwquent  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  child  to  give  the  power  of  such  letters  as  </,  !>,  p,  f,  m,  without  any  accom- 
panying vowel  sound,  has  a  teadaaey  to  predaes  itaauBsrlac. 

(3)  The  Phonetic  or  Phmwtiqric  Method. — This  is  really  but  a 
modifloation  of  tbo  ?honic  method,  with  special  features  of  its  own 
intended  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  older  plaiu 

1  For  »  «»m|>l«t«  clMtlflc»tlon  of  t1i«  rowtl  jK>w«r«,  ■««  Mkrcel'a  Ixtttfttngt  nc  a  Jttatit  qT  VultMrt, 
Vol.  11.,  spptndlz. 
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In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  number  of  letter  signs  and  of  letter  sounds  in 
English,  various  ways  have  been  proposed  of  modifying  the  exbting 
characters,  where  necessary,  by  certain  added  marks  or  changes  of 
form,  so  that  each  elementary  sound  may  be  uniformly  represented 
by  a  sin^e  sign.  One  scheme  has  65  characters,  and  it  would  seem 
that  at  least  45  are  necessary  in  order  to  represent  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  language  with  even  approximate  completeness. 

The  powers  of  this  extended  alfihabet  having  been  learned,  the 
child  would  proceed  as  in  the  Phonic  method.  The  first  books  put 
into  his  hands  would  be  printed  in  the  new  characters,  and  when 
these  were  mastered  he  would  be  put  back  to  tho  sauie  lessons  printed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Thencefomv-ard  the  modified  letters  would  be 
aliandoned. 

The  difficulties  of  our  notation  are  not  snrmoimted  by  the  plan,  hnt 
only  postponed.  The  additional  signs  greatly  increase  the  weariness 
of  leamisi^  the  alphabet,  and  with  so  many  groups  of  letters  of  similar 
form  it  is  difficult  to  believe  but  that  confusion  must  result.  By 
those  who  advocate  the  plan,  however,  the  practical  difficulties  are 
said  to  be  not  so  great  a.s  they  appear. 

Perhajts  tlie  beMt  arrangvil  of  the  books  hiiecially  preimred  f<»r  carrying  out  the 
method  are  Dr.  Kilvrin  Leigh's  Headers,  drawn  up  on  what  the  author  calls  the 
system  of  "pnjnouncing  orthography."  In  thene  tlie  general  shaiie  of  the  letteni  is 
kept  throughout,  so  that  tlie  look  of  the  vord  is  but  little  idteretl,  and  the  child 
recognises  a  letter-symbol  at  once  as  some  form  of  o  or  a,  etc.  The  added  marks  are 
in  some  cases  so  minute  that  much  care  would  be  necessary  to  distinguish  them  with 
certainty. 

The  neceHHtty  for  using  (leculiarly  printed  IkhjUs  is  certainly  against  the  plan, 
inasmuch  as  the  cMM  kas,  la  auuiy  casM,  te  lean  two  totwm  for  the  nme  word  before  he 
can  rea<l  ordinar}'  type ;  and  It  seems  lar  preferable  to  fix  the  right  fonn  in  the  mind 
at  once  by  presenting  that  alone  to  the  ey^e. 

(B.)  ANALYTZO  PXJLHB.— In  these  the  natural  method  whereby  the 
child  becomes  acquainted  with  objects  is  followed,  and  the  words  are 
tancht,  with  reepect  to  both  form  and  aoond,  as  wholes  first.  It  is  not 
until  the  child  has  hod  an  opportunity  of  fixing  in  his  mind  the 
general  look  of  the  word  and  its  associated  sound  that  he  is  led  to 
examine  its  parts.  And  this  is  done,  not  as  an  essential  to  reading, 
but  to  compel  close  attention  to  the  formj  in  order  that  future 
recognition  may  be  aHsist^d,  and  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  spell  the 
M*ord  correctly  when  called  u|K)n  to  icrite  it. 
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The  child  cannot  be  said  to  read  until  he  does  so  withoat  aoy 
conscious  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  elementary  sounds  which  go  to 
make  up  a  word,  and  he  is  able  to  name  it  at  sight  from  its  appearance 
as  a  whole.    To  this  the  analytic  plan  habituates  him  from  the  first. 

AaalSnls  nmtaraUy  jireoedes  wjnthMUM ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  £act, 
however  much  it  may  be  disguised,  thib  analytie  prooen  XMlly  entan 
into  all  methoOs  of  WMorlatlng  loimd  and  ligii  In  reading.  The  induc- 
tion leading  to  the  mastery  of  the  letter  powers  is  carried  on  for  the 
most  part  unconsciously,  and  is  gradually  perfected  as  the  child  gains 
experience  of  the  sounds  by  practice  in  reading,  and  eomoa  to  reoogiiise 
their  force  ftom  tlio  ofltodB  ttuiy  produoo  in  the  different  words  brought 
under  his  notice. 

It  is  this  realisation  of  the  force  of  letters  in  different  combiwUioM 
which  gives  the  child  the  power  to  master  new  words ;  and,  whatever 
method  is  employed,  he  is  certain  to  gain  this  power  in  the  end.  The 
practical  question  for  decision  by  the  teacher  is  as  to  which  method 
puts  the  child  in  the  best  position  for  gaining  the  necessary  experi- 
ence of  words,  and  lends  its  aid  to  the  inductive  process  in  the  most 
rational  and  effective  way. 

(I)  *  Look  atid  8ay,^  or  *  Word  aiul  Nanu,'  Method,-^The  words 
4ook  and  say'  indicate  the  fundamental  feature  of  the  plan.  In 
dealing  with  a  word  new  to  the  child,  which  he  is  unable  to  pronounce, 
he  is  first  told  to  look  at  it  carefully  while  the  teacher  sounds  it 
clearly  and  deliberately,  then,  still  attending  to  the  symbol,  he  imi- 
tates the  sound  as  given  until  he  can  reproduce  it  easily  and  perfectly. 
To  ensure  intelligence  and  assist  remembrance,  the  idea  nndorlyliiir 
the  word  is  closely  assodafd  witli  it ;  and  finally,  the  child  is  ledto 
analyse  the  word  into  its  parts,  and  to  spell  it  so  as  to  fix  the 
exact  image  in  his  mind. 

As  the  child  progresses,  various  modifications  and  additions — ^such 
as  the  syUabliBg  of  words  and  the  comparlaon  of  words  of  ainillar 
aonnd  or  form— nuiy  be  introduced,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  seizing 
upon  just  those  things  which  it  is  important  for  him  to  notice. 

me  motliod  aaaociatai  sound,  aign,  and  idea  in  a  natural  way.  It 
presents  no  difficulty  to  the  child  which  is  not  inherent  in  our  system 
of  notation,  and  is  analogous  to  tbe  way  in  which  he  loami  spoktn 
ianiniaffo ;  while,  further,  it  is  so  simple  and  direct  in  application 
that  it  may  be  readily  carried  out  even  by  the  youngest  teacher. 
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Even  thote  who  advocmto  some  other  plan  admit,  for  the  iiio«t  part,  tliat  the  flmt 
irrogolar  roonosyllablea  hare  to  be  mastered  on  the  '  look  and  say '  principle ;  and  as 
all  wordii  have  in  the  end  to  be  recognised  from  the  picture  they  present  to  the  eye 
aa  a  whole,  it  seems  reasonable,  on  this  ground  alone,  to  accustom  the  child  from  the 
beginning  to  that  mode  of  recognition  which  he  must  eventually  employ,  so  as  to 
preserve  for  him  a  uniformity  of  experienee  and  method  of  attack. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  tlie  method  that  it  proceeds  upon  the  Chinese 
principle  of  learning  each  word-symbol  independently.  There  is  however  this  vital 
difference ;  in  Chinese  no  analysis  of  the  symbol  is  possible,  but  in  the  *  look  ami 
say'  plan  analysis  of  the  word  into  its  elements,  c^fler  it  is  known  at  a  wkde,  is  in- 
sisted  npon.  The  ol^ection  assumes  that  the  method  gives  a  child  no  power  tu  master 
new  words,  whereas  it  not  only  does  this  but  docs  it  must  effectively. 

The  fkct  that  a  child  is  not  allowed  tx)  spell  a  word  until  he  has  learned  to  sound  It 
has  leil  to  the  method  being  sometimes  called  "  reading  without  spelling." 

«te  l&uwaM  91  tks  alpkaket  Is  as  taitsfnl  ysrt  sf  the  plaa,  though  it  may  easily  be 
associated  with  it  if  the  names  of  the  letters  have  not  been  previously  acquired. 

The  method  has  grown  greatly  in  favour  of  late  years,  and  is  vary  generally  recom- 
mended by  thote  who  should  know  most  concerning  the  difflcultiea  of  t«arhixig  and 
the  liest  methods  of  overcoming  them.  The  nnoertainty,  guessing,  and  miscalling  of 
words  sometimes  said  to  arise  from  the  metliod  are,  where  they  exist,  almost  entirely 
due  to  defective  teaching. 

(2)  The  Syllable  Method, — This  ia  only  a  variety  of  the  *  look  and 
say'  method,  the  principle  being  pniotically  the  same  in  both  and 
the  first  steps  almost  identical  Orsat  importanct  is  attaetatd  to  tha 
(flantfleatioii  of  qrllaVlM,  and  these  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
strongly  before  the  child  those  most  used  in  the  composition  of  words. 
Directly  he  passes  to  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  he  is  tanght  to 
break  up  such  words  into  parts,  each  of  which  he  can  sound  with  one 
effort  of  the  voice,  and  to  note  these  in  turn  before  attempting  to 
give  the  sound  of  the  word  as  a  whole.  Supposing  a  word  to  occur 
which  the  child  cannot  soimd  unaided,  it  is  written  on  the  black- 
iKNird  with  the  syllables  distinctly  marked,  and  each  of  these  is  taught 
as  in  the  '  look  and  say '  plan.  The  soimd  of  the  complete  word  can 
then  be  given  with  ease.  This  is  a  most  valnaUa  tzardae,  and  agrtat 
aid  to  tha  aaatery  of  now  words  of  mora  tlian  out  syllaldo,  what^'ver 
plan  is  used  in  the  early  stages.  Properly  taught,  a  child  soon  learns 
to  read  readily  even  the  longest  words  of  regular  notation. 

(0.)  lOXBD  PLAira. — Instead  of  making  use  of  either  of  the  analytic 
or  synthetic  plans  alone,  some  teachers  prefer  to  employ  a  method  in 
which  are  united  certain  features  drawn  from  both  groups.  The 
following  are  the  only  plans  of  this  kind  calling  for  special  notice. 
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(1)  Phono- Anahjtic  Method, — ^This  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
'look  and  say*  and  phonic  principles  in  natunil  order— analysis 
coming  first  and  synthesis  after.  The  '  look  and  say '  plan  is  used 
for  the  mastery  of  the  first  elements  of  reading,  and  as  a  means  of 
teaching  words  of  irregular  notation  ;  then  phonic  drill  and  the 
comp&riaon  of  words  of  similar  sound  are  brought  in  to  secure  the 
rapid  learning  of  the  powers  of  the  letters,  and  thus  to  enable  the 
child  to  arrive  at  the  sounds  of  words  of  regular  formation  by 
the  constructive  process.  As  a  further  aid  to  this  the  wordi  are 
▼ery  eareftilly  dasslfled  according  to  their  sounds,  the  more  irregtilar 
forms  being  introduced  gradually  as  the  child  gains  experience. 

The  first  lessons  proceed  upon  the  'look  and  say'  plan  until  the 
child  has  accumulated  a  sufficient  number  of  easy  monosyllables  for 
analysis.  From  these  a  suitable  word — say  man — is  selected,  and 
the  sound  of  the  word  is  given  slowly  and  deliberately  while  the  child 
attends  to  the  way  in  which  the  sound  is  produced.  The  syllable 
an  is  then  put  upon  the  black-board  alongside  the  original  word, 
and  the  two  are  sounded  in  succession,  by  both  teacher  and  pupil, 
until  the  latter  realises  the  power  of  the  letter  in^  and  learns  the 
way  in  which  the  organs  have  to  be  disposed  and  the  breath  managed 
to  produce  the  effect.  Other  letters  are  then  inserted  in  front  of  the 
syllable  taken,  each  being  treated  as  before  ;  and  the  exercises  are 
further  extended  by  keeping  the  first  part  of  the  word  constant 
and  changing  the  final  letter  in  a  similar  way. 

The  child's  knowledge  is  tested  from  step  to  step  by  calling  upon 
him  to  read  in  easy  sentences  the  words  acquired  ;  and  when  he  has 
mastered  the  powers  of  the  consonants  both  in  commencing  and  con- 
cluding a  syllalile,  all  words  of  fairly  regular  form  are  taught  as  in 
the  phonic  method  pure  and  simple. 

Different  teacliers  carry  out  the  details  of  the  i^lan  in  aomewhat  diffiprent  ways. 
TherA  U  lUMnUy  a  teaAmcy  to  •mda  tha  aur»  maehaatoal  parta  of  tka  pwiBiai.  The 
Glclbt  Uradertf  edited  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Murisou,  are  specially  prepiired  with  a  view  to 
the  teaching  of  reading  by  this  method. 

(2)  Word-biiildin^  Flans. — Several  have  been  suggested,  which 
are  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  Phono-analytic.  The  excellent 
Engliik  Mdhod  of  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  &  Meiklejohn  is  the  most 
gaocessfiil  attempt  yet  made  to  analyBe  and  classify  the  fundamental 
eombiQAtions  of  the  language. 
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III.  Naturk  and  Elrmknts  of  Good  Rradixq. 

A  person,  in  speaking,  not  only  employs  words  but  makes  use  of 
certain  peculiarities  of  intonation  and  modulation,  with  the  addition 
in  many  cases  of  certain  minor  devices.  These  are  intended  to  assist 
the  communication  of  the  exact  sense  which  it  is  wished  to  convey, 
and  also,  it  may  be,  to  arouse  in  the  hearer  a  certain  amount  of  ac- 
companying emotion.  In  written  and  printed  language  these  persomil 
elements  are  lost ;  and  therefore,  when  the  symbols  are  translated 
again  into  speech  by  reading,  it  is  the  province  of  the  reader  to 
supply  the  missing  aids  in  such  a  degree  as  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  desired  effect. 

Jacotot's  chief  maxim  for  the  acquisition  of  a  proper  style  ia  read- 
ing was — **  Bead  aa  yon  would  speak."  This  was  a  revolt  against  the 
artificial  delivery,  unnatural  or  sing-song  tones,  false  emphasis,  and 
affectation  which  must  always  have  been  common  ;  and  as  a  first 
rousrh  canon  for  the  correction  of  such  faults  the  dictum  is  of  much 
use.  It  has  however  been  very  frequently  repeated  as  though  it 
summed  up  the  whole  matter,  which  it  does  not,  and  has  been 
indiscreetly  urged  to  such  lengths  as  to  mislead  with  respect  to  the 
higher  qualities  of  good  reading,  and  at  least  partially  to  obscure  its 
real  nature. 

Just  as  there  is  great  difference  l)etween  the  liveliness,  broken 
phrases,  quick  transitions,  and  even  the  modes  of  expression,  used  in 
conversation,  and  the  more  staid,  formal,  exact,  and  deliberate  style 
of  a  set  composition  ;  so,  in  reading,  while  the  delivery  should  never 
be  artificial  or  affected,  there  should  be  a  more  sober  manner,  greater 
reserve,  and  less  sudden  changes  of  intonation  than  in  speaking. 
This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  circumstjinces  we  rarely  or 
never  have  any  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  a  person  is  rea<iing  (.r 
speaking,  even  when  the  reading  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  To  read  a 
piece  of  ordinary  prose  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  we  should  con- 
verse would  be  to  make  our  reading  appear  flippant  and  wanting  in 
the  dignity  we  expect  Even  in  the  necessarily  more  impassioned 
utterance  of  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  there  is  the  same  clear  dis- 
tinction. Beading  and  theatrical  deelamation  have  not  the  same 
oltfeets,  and  shoold  not  be  confouided.  It  ia  the  business  of  the 
actor  so  to  simulate  the  personality  of  the  i*ht^"M*4rf'  he  presents 
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to  us  as  to  sink  his  own  individuality  entirely,  and  to  make  us  lose 
consciousness  that  he  is  other  than  he  pretends  to  be.  This  is 
never  the  object  of  the  reader ;  and  hence  many  things  are  rightly 
alIowe<l  in  stage  declamation  which  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in 
reading.  In  the  latter,  while  we  may  l)e  affected  even  with  deep 
emotion,  and  everything  may  Ije  done  to  make  ns  realise  fully  nil  that 
the  passage  is  intended  to  convey,  yet  tlie  manwT  and  delivtry  of  the 
rwUtar  art  nuurftad  ^  a  itodUd  modaratlon,  and  we  ii«v«r  iblnk  of 
lilm  ma  other  than  he  la.  Good  reading,  says  a  writer  quoted  by 
Stow,  should  "  be  distinct  and  yet  not  dramatic,  varied  and  yet  not 
affected.  The  reading  itself  should  l>e  like  a  clear  tninsparent 
medium  ;  the  reader  should  be  lost  sight  of,  whilst  the  author  himself 
appearsw'^ 

The  chanicter  of  the  composition  and  how  it  is  intended  to  aflect 
us — whether  to  give  us  a  clear  insight  into  tnith,  convince  us  by 
argument,  stimulate  the  imagination,  rouse  in  us  a  feeling  for  what 
is  beautiful,  or  move  us  to  pity  and  the  like — will  almost  entirely 
determine  how  a  piece  should  be  read ;  and  the  ffood  tasta  of  the  reader 
wfU  bt  Bhiwn  In  adapting  his  itjle  of  reading  to  the  natnre  and 
stjrto  of  the  langnaga  with  which  he  is  dealing. 

The  main  things  to  guard  against  in  the  case  of  children  are 
artificiality  of  tone  and  a  laboured  drawling  delivery,  indistinctness 
of  utterance,  careless  blundering  or  miscalling  of  words  from  ran- 
domness or  want  of  proper  attention,  and  lack  of  intelligence  leading 
to  the  false  use  of  emphasis  or  its  absence  altogether. 

The  chief  matters  to  which  attention  h&s  to  be  given  in  teaching 
reading,  so  as  to  secure  correctness  both  of  utterance  and  style  will 
now  be  considered  in  order  : — 

(1)  Pr&jiufwmtiov^  JUnHnciatiotty  and  Articulation, — These  words 
are  often  used  in  a  vague  general  way  to  denote  pretty  much  the  same 
thing — the  correct  production  of  the  sounds  of  words — though  they 
are  sometimes  employed  in  different  senses.  The  three  things  indi- 
cated are  of.  course  closely  connected,  and  shade  into  each  other, 
but  wherever  the  terms  are  to  be  used  side  by  side  in  connection 
with  technical  matters  they  should  certainly  be  differentiated. 

In  a  restricted  sense  then  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  the 
term  pranuelAtlon  for  the  correct  production  of  the  rovndi  ;  and 
careful  consideration  will  shew  that  it  is  upon  giving  the  right  |iow«t 
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and  quantity  to  these  that  purity  of  utterance   is  vory  largely 
dependent. 

The  pronnnciatfon  of  the  long  u  as  in  Tvcwfay,  of  ew  m  in  dew,  Biid  of  ve  »s  in 
due,  M  though  the  sound  in  all  these  cases  were  represented  by  oo  is  a  common 
error;  while  the  converse  mistake  of  pronouncing  too  as  if  it  were  tew  obtains  in 
some  districts.  It  is  worth  noting  that  most  of  the  prerladallias  whidi  give 
trouble  in  scliool  are  due  to  variation  trom  the  acknowledge<i  standard  in  the  souml- 
ing  of  the  vowels.  Such  pronunciations  as  morn  (nisTi),  im?n»  (wann),  Jarpe 
(George),  noigkt  (nightX  nudne  (mine),  Him  (dimbX  naytktr  (neither^  vutter  (water), 
voiym  and  Avjh  (couieX  wnenis  (words),  and  a  hundred  jjthers,  are  examples. 

SnundAUon  should  stand  for  the  proper  sounding  of  the  cons&mmU  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  that  duttinctth'gs  of  utterance,  so  that  the  ear  may 
readily  distinguish  the  sounds  of  words,  is  due.  Lii>s,  tongue,  teeth, 
and  throat,  all  need  to  be  properly  used.  A  word  may  be  sounde«i 
loudly  and  yet  be  difficult  to  catch,  for  if  the  consonants  are  not 
clearly  given  the  distinctive  character  of  the  won!  will  be  more  or 
less  blurred. 

Faulty  enunciation  sliewrt  itMelf  perhaps  moKt  commonly  in  the  sounding  of  groupM 
nf  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable.  Tlius  the  dentals  (d  and  0  an; 
frequently  omitted  in  wordg  ending  In  vds,  ntft^  gtSf  dfty  etc.  (as  in  commands, 
instruments,  ]x)sts,  actn,  etc.).  The  letter  g  is  often  dropped  at  the  end  of  words  like 
t«'Iling,  standing,  speaking ;  while  g  and  r  are  sometimes  inserted,  as  in  kitchitig, 
giirding^  gtrawr,  dmwr  (for  kit4!hen,  garden,  straw,  draw).  A  sharp  consonant  is  also 
Monietimes  changed  into  a  corresponding  flat,  one,  aK  s  into  ;.  The  letter  %  is  a  con> 
stant  sonrce  of  tnmble  In  elementary  s<'l!o<»ls.  Frequent  correction  is  necessary,  but 
the  teacher  may  easily  be  tempted  to  spend  much  more  time  over  it  than  in  wise. 

Very  occasionally  liad  enunciation  may  l>e  due  to  some  defect  of  the  vocal  organs, 
but  much  more  frequently  it  arises  from  defective  jierception  of  the  sounds,  and  very 
i-oinmouly  fh)m  carelessness  whi(*h  easily  b^fomes  contlrmed  into  a  habit. 

Articalation  is  the  proper  jointing  on  of  the  mjUahJes  of  a  word  and 
the  correct  separation  of  the  words  in  a  sentence,  so  that  none  of  the 
parts  are  slurred  over,  dropped  out  altogether,  or  run  one  into  another. 
"  In  just  articulation,-'  says  a  writer  ({uoted  by  Mr.  Oill,  '*  the  words 
are  not  hurried  over,  nor  melteil  together  ;  they  are  neither  abridged 
nor  prolonged ;  they  are  not  swallowed,  nor  are  they  shot  from  the 
mouth  ;  neither  are  they  titiiled  and  then  suffered  to  drop  unfinished." 

Articulation  is  a  matter  needing  much  attention  In  schools,  not  only  in  reading  but 
in  repetition.  Sometimes  the  moet  grotesqne  mistakes  arise,  from  allowing  words  to 
be  articulated  in  sucJi  a  slipshod  way  that  they  are  run  together  into  a  componnd  aii«l 
fill  meaninj;  is  lost.    It  Is  said  that  once,  a  little  girl,  on  being  taken  to  the  sea-sidef 
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Mked  whrre  the  'dindimies'  were,  her  question  ariHing  from  the  fact  that  »he  had 
be«n  allowed  to  my  '  the  sea  and  all  the  dfndlmiefi '  for '  the  Hea  and  all  that  iu  them 
fa ' ;  and  Stow  tellH  of  a  gentleman  who,  after  he  had  left  school,  was  astonished  to  find 
that  his  earliest  reading-book  wan  '  Reading  made  easy,'  nob  '  Readie-wt-deezy '  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  call  it. 

lt«eh  ted  artlealattott  has  ito  s«u«s  te  ted  Mwnelattoo,  but  many  defects  are  also  due 
to  a  slofTMly  slwrlag  evsr  of  sertala  sottds  of  a  word,  arising  chiefly  from  carelessness  or 
harr>-,  and  sometfmeM  from  imperfect  listening  or  faulty  Imitation— as  for  instance 
hehol'H,  piirtic'Utrly,  extr'or'nary,  ridic'loug,  peeiU'arly,  libr'ry,  Febr'ary,  man'n  tk'orse 
(man  and  the  horse),  etc.  This  is  enpeclally  the  case  when  the  flnal  letter  of  a  word 
is  the  same  as  the  initial  letter  of  a  word  following— as  in  Hgh'tifM,  Zai'down, 
hoy*mke,  hlow'inds,  etc.  Sometimes  a  syllable  is  inserted  as  in  *  tremenditous,* 
•  umberella/  etc 

Another  rather  common  result  of  defective  articulation  is  the  transfer  of  a  flnal 
minsonant  to  the  next  worti  if  this  begins  with  a  vowi^l ;  thus,  '  he  saw  an  ostrich '  be> 
comes  '  he  saw  a  nostrich,'  '  so  sure  an  aim '  sounds  like  '  so  sure  a  name,*  and  so  on. 

(2)  Accent f  Emphitsisy  and  Stress, — This  is  another  instance  of  three 
i«rnis  which  have  been  loosely  used,  sometimes  in  the  same  sense, 
sometimes  to  denote  distinct  things  It  will  be  useful  as  well  as 
conducive  to  cleHmeHS  to  limit  their  meaning  and  a.ssign  to  each  it>s 
own  province, 

Aooent  is  the  additional  force  of  voice  laid  upon  a  certain  tyllahh  of 
a  word  in  accordance  with  established  usage,  or  upon  certain  syllables 
at  regularly  recurring  intervals  in  poetry  to  mark  the  rhythmical  flow 
nece?>sary  to  metrical  composition. 

Acc<>nt  IB  im|iortant  not  only  InM-aum*  it  is  a  n*'C<'»sttry  elcfuieiit  of  correct  utterance, 
butaUo  beoauKe  in  Home  raseii  a  change  of  accent  in  a  w«»rd  gives  <t  a  different  meaning 
and  makes  it  another  part  of  Hiiefch-AM  Mubjtd,  subject ;  conduct,  conduct;  present, 
prf4^nt  :  e-nttentfCf^nteHt:  fn-iMjrtiv,  itnMjre*a  ;  disfrt,  detert ;  refuse,  r»>fusf,  etc. 

Rmphaaiii  is  the  means  employed  to  direct  special  attention  to  or 
bring  into  prominence  some  individual  word  in  a  phnwc  or  sentence, 
in  order  to  make  clear  and  give  point  to  the  particular  shade  of  mean- 
ing intended  to  be  conveyed.  The  more  natural  and  typical  mode  of 
securing  emphasis  is  by  giving  additional  force  to  the  word  in  saying 
it,  but  it  is  also  marked  V)y  sudden  change  of  voice  or  pitch,  a  pause 
before  or  after  the  word,  greater  deliberation  in  utterance,  and  some- 
times even  by  lowering  the  voice  almost  to  a  whisper.  Occasionally 
also,  in  speaking,  emphasis  is  aided  by  gesture. 

Of  all  matton  to  be  attended  to  Ia  readlaff  of  tlie  lii|r>^«r  kin<l  iMmo 
Vb  more  important  than  emphaaia.    It  is  of  the  grea^^est  assistance  to 
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the  hearer  iii  grasping  the  meaning  of  what  in  read,  and  its  just  use 
is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  intelligent  understanding  on  the  part  of  tlie 
reader. 

PaIm  etiiphaAlii  Is  a  ver)-  ooininon  (kult  in  reading,  and  the  most  nirpfiil  attention 
needH  tu  be  {^vf'n  to  it  in  teacliing  the  su1>J(>ct.  Omt  — ismsailtag  tf  tkm  fsgi  la 
Miwtlal  to  Mmet  — pfcads,  for,  unless  this  )mh  been  gainM.  it  Is  iiiiimssihle  for  the 
reader  (except  as  a  matter  of  accident,  or  nf  ]«rn>tdlk<*  imitation)  sit  to  jiUre  tho 
emphasis  aa  to  rentier  eviilent  the  exact  sense  of  what  in  read.  FnMjiiently  a  scntenco 
will  bear  several  sbadea  of  meaning  acconling  as  this  or  that  word  is  bruiigbt  out.i  Aa 
a  rule,  however,  It  is  not  difllcalt  to  determine  exactly  what  Is  Intended,  and  insight 
Into  the  passage  Is  shewn  by  selection  of  the  particular  word  for  emphasis  which  gives 
the  most  evident  and  reasonaMe  signification  to  the  whole. 

The  word  itrMa  is  commonly  used  in  a  very  general  sense  for  addi- 
tional force  of  any  kind  given  in  reading  or  speaking.  It  would  be 
convenient  if  the  word,  so  far  as  technical  use  is  concerned,  could  be 
reserved  for  the  increased  intensity  or  distinct  marking  giv«n  to  a 
ffraup  of  words. 

In  this  sense  stress  is  to  the  logically  distinct  portions  (whether 
phrases  or  sentences)  which  go  to  make  up  discourse  what  emphasis 
is  to  individual  words. 


stress,  like  eapfcasli,  Is  a  ruj  aioiwsry  slesisat  ef  too4  rMUUac,  and  be4*<>ni««  of  the 
greatest  Importance  if  a  passage  is  at  all  lengthy  or  involved.  Without  it  the  hearer 
would  often  1m ve  much  difllcitlty  In  making  out  the  interdependence  or  logical  relation 
ship  of  the  various  parts ;  but,  by  laying  stress  upon  some  jiortions  and  sinking  others 
Into  a  secondary  place,  the  structure  of  the  whole  Is  made  clear,  and  the  meaning  eon* 
seqnently  renderwi  nnich  more  easy  to  grasp. 

(3)  T(W€,  rUch,  aiul  Intemity. — The  tone  should  be  pleasant, 
distinct,  and  full  without  >3eing  noisy.  The  sound  should  come 
clear  away,  not  strike  the  liack  of  the  throat,  nor  become  niufHed  in 
the  mouth  and  wanting  in  proper  resonance  from  imperfei*t  adjust- 
ment or  from  the  lips  and  teeth  not  being  properly  opened. 

The  character  of  the  tone  depends  largely  upon  the  way  in  which  it 
is  produced,  and  the  proper  use  of  the  TOloe  in  8|)eaking  and  reading 
is  a  matter  which  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  desen'es. 

Improper  proiiuction  of  tlie  voice  leads  to  t)ie  harshness  and  unpleasantness  of  tone 
so  fVvqnently  beanl  in  reading ;  much  greater  effort  is  used  than  ought  to  be  the  case, 
the  throst  suflTew,  and  ftiti^tne  soon  fUlows.    This  should  bf  looke<l  to.  ^ 

i  ThnslB  thvpid  •tftnp)*— " /tk«/l  |wm  Hdm  tit  I/m^on  toiiojft"  a  dlfliprent  mMii(n«  wowltl  b<  xt- 
prMMtd  in  th«  •n««r»r  m  mch  word  tfl  tmphMiMd  la  tnm. 
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Tb«  ff«vw  ■MaagmMaft  ttf  tte  tewkth,  the  least  ainoant  necessary  being  uaed,  and  in> 
■l»imtluiu  taken  at  convenient  places,  is  another  matter  which  is  iuiporiant.  Much 
uiay  lie  done  by  a  little  judicioiis  instruction. 

The  pitch  of  the  note  most  frequently  used,  and  to  which  the  voice 
continuaUy  returns,  should  be  that  which  is  the  motit  natural  and 
costs  the  least  effort  for  the  reader  to  employ.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  easy  to  pass  above  or  below  for  purposes  of  modulation  as 
the  nature  of  the  reading  requires. 

■■iraUr  syMklM  tka  fttek  of  sekMl  r— mag  la  loo  high ;  and  not  nnf^uently.  when 
a  boy  is  corrected  because  he  cannot  be  heard,  lie  is  allowed  to  raise  tlie  ititck  of  his 
voice,  instead  of  being  made  to  produce  tlie  tone  properly  or  to  increase  its  force  and 
to  speak  more  distinctly. 

The  Intfloalty  or  force  of  the  sound  should  be  such  that  it  may  be 
heard  with  ease.  There  should  be  no  strain  or  shouting  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  **  mumbling  inaudibility  "  on  the  other. 

In  some  schools  children  develop  a  load,  artttdaU  sooaalag  toM  la  roadUag,  quite 
unlike  their  natural  voice,  and  pitched  very  much  higher.  This  is  a  very  objectionable 
mannerism,  which  the  teacher  should  never  allow  to  be  fonned,  or,  if  he  finds  It, 
should  do  his  Wst  to  coinpletrly  eradicate.  It  fn  unpleasant  to  listen  to,  prevents 
anything  like  proper  niiMlulation,  ad(i.s  greatly  to  the  noise  in  school,  and  not  nnfre- 
qnently  ia  a  source  of  annoyance  to  neighbouring  classes. 

(4)  Pare  and  Flnenoj. — The  pace  of  reading  will  deiiend  upon  the 
nature  of  what  is  read,  and  will  frei|uently  need  to  be  varied  even  in 
the  same  piece.  It  should  l>e  sufficiently  slow  for  everj-  word  to  be 
heard  distiiictly,  but  must  l>e  neither  drawling  nor  heavy.  In  the 
presentation  of  abstract  mutters,  or  of  weighty  truths  which  are 
difficult  to  realise,  increased  delilieration  is  necessary;  while,  as  a 
rule,  merely  illustrative  matter,  easy  description,  and  in  fact  any 
simple  and  direct  statement,  may  be  taken  more  quickly. 

Some  sentences,  especially  iroiMissioned  utterances,  need  to  be  read  rapidly  t4>  pro* 
duce  their  proi>er  effect,  others  lingered  over  that  their  ftill  force  may  be  appreciated. 
Tlie  more  intricate  and  involved  the  statement  the  slower  and  more  emphatic  the 
reading  should  be,  so  that  each  point  may  be  followed,  its  relationship  graaped,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  made  clear  by  the  time  the  final  conclusion  is  reached. 
Tlds  is  notably  the  case  in  argument. 

By  fliMnqr  is  meant  the  readiness  with  which  the  words  are 
uttered  in  succession,  and  the  grace  and  ease  which  should  chlurac- 
terise  the  delivery  of  the  sentences.  Fluent  reading  is  marked  by  * 
sense  of  rhythm,  and  is  neither  laboured  nor  Btilted  ;  the  words  flow 
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naturally,  and  without  any  obtrusive  effort,  awkward  breaks   or 
stumbling  over  difficult  words. 

Fluency  depends  mion  instantaneous  recognition  of  the  forms,  the  power  to  look 
ahetd  pf  the  words  actiutlly  being  sounded  and  take  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence, 
quick  Interpretation  of  the  sense,  and  complete  command  of  the  vocal  organs. 

(5)  Pauies  and  Phrasing,— The  function  of  pauiM  is  to  enable 
the  hearer  to  distinguish  and  grasp  the  relationship  of  the  variouR 
parts  of  a  more  or  less  complete  passage.  They  mark  out  for  him 
the  limits  of  pa]:enthetical  clauses,  attributive  phrases,  etc,  anc 
assist  him  in  piecing  together  parts  of  the  main  statement  which, 
owing  to  exigences  of  composition,  may  have  been  separated.  To 
guide  the  reader  somewhat  in  making  these  pauses  printed  stops  are 
inserted  at  the  more  important  points  ;  such  stops  are  general  indica- 
tions by  the  author  as  to  how  he  wishes  the  passage  taken.  Frequently, 
however,  in  reading,  something  more  than  recognition  of  the  gtructure 
of  the  sentence  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out  the  full  9en$e^  and 
pauses  are  required  where  no  stops  occur.  These  the  good  judgment 
of  the  reader  must  supply. 

The  right  use  of  pauses  must  be  taught  through  the  understanding.  It  is  very  eaay 
for  the  teacher  to  be  too  rigid  in  enforcing  attention  to  the  printed  stops.  Mechanical 
rules  are  useless.  The  common  instruction  to  count  one  for  a  comma,  two  for  a  semi- 
colon, and  so  on,  except  as  intended  to  give  the  most  general  notion  of  rthtivt  length, 
is  absurd. 

VhnMhkg  in  reading  is  the  grouping  together  of  words  according 
to  their  logical  connection  and  interdependence.  A  good  reader  will 
associate  closely  those  words  which  go  to  make  up  each  Jjart  of  a 
complete  thought,  pretty  much  as  a  good  musical  performer  brings 
out  the  various  musical  phrases  of  which  a  movement  is  composed. 
This  natural  c*oll<K*ation  of  words  according  to  notions  and  relation- 
ships i^  a  y^ry  important  element  in  good  reading,  but  it  is  a  matter 
which  is  rarely  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  depends  nwinly 
upon  the  correct  use  of  pauses,  aided  frequently  by  cliange  of  intona- 
tion and  variation  of  stress. 

Even  in  the  lowewt  rlHns*>s  soinriliing  may  be  done  towards  securing  correct  phras* 
ing ;  and  dirwtly  a  child  can  nay  the  words  properly  he  bhould  be  taught  by  the 
teaeher'a  eirample  to  group  tliem  in  seta.  Mere  attenMon  to  the  stoi>9  is  no^  sufficient : 
the  pupil  haj*  to  l>e  trained  to  recognise  at  once  which  are  the  niuin  ideas  and  which 
are  nier*?!^-  »iip]>lenient«ry   and  shewn  how  to  make  this  rl*»iir  in  bin  i-eadlnR. 
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(6)  Modidatiany  Intelligence,  and  Expressi^yn, — Modvlatloii  is  the 
employment  of  certain  variations  of  pitch,  inflexions  of  voice,  or  changes 
of  intonation,  which  are  natural  to  speech  and  should  be  to  reading. 
It  gives  brightness  and  variety  to  reading,  assists  in  making  clear  the 
ideas,  and  is  an  important  means  of  securing  emotional  expression. 
It  is  opposed  to  a  droning  dead  level  of  utterance,  Sing-song,'  or 
a  ^  lesson  saying '  character ;  and  should  banish  the  wearisomeness 
and  dulness  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  arise  from  a  mechanical  and 
monotonous  flow  of  words. 

In  niodtilation  the  voice  usually  glides  from  one  i>oint  to  another,  and  as  the 
int4>rval8  are  not  distinctly  marked,  nor  liniite«1  to  certain  fixed  and  deteHninable 
values,  as  In  music,  they  are  generally  difticnU.  to  catch.  Musical  intervals  may, 
however,  frequently  be  recognised  in  the  inflexions,  and  especially  in  the  cadences, 
where  {nter>'als  of  a  fourtli  or  fifth  are  commonly  employed. 

Onliuary  modulation  makes  use  of  a  range  of  four  or  Ave  notes,  both  above  and 
below  the  middle  or  common  pitch  of  the  voice,  and  even  a  wider  range  ia  not  rare, 
especially  in  dechuuatory  passaj^es,  where  "  the  alterations  of  pitch  are  numerous  and 
roni plicated."    The  octave,  however,  seems  hh  a  rule  the  great«st  single  in ter^'al  used. 

Helmholtz  says :  "  Attentive  observation  on  onlinary  conversation  shews  us  that 
regular  musical  inter\'als  involuntarily  recur,  although  the  singing  tone  of  the  voice  is 
concealed  under  the  noises  which  characterise  the  individual  letters,  and  the  pitch  ia 
nut  held  firmly,  but  is  frequently  allowed  to  glide  up  and  down.  .  .  .  The  end  of  an 
affirmative  sentence  fol1uwe<l  by  a  pause  Is  usually, marked  by  the  voice  falling  a 
fourth  fh>m  the  middle  pitch.  An  interrogative  ending  rises,  often  as  much  as  a  fifth 
above  the  middle  pitch."  Of  course  the  habits  of  different  nations,  as  well  as  of 
indhiduala,  vary  greatly  in  these  respects. 

That  the  use  of  modulation  plays  a  very  iiiitsirtant  jwrt  in  conveying  shades  of 
meaning  and  feeling  will  be  at  once  a)>pareut  if  >ie  consider  a  few  cases — for  example, 
the  varieties  of  meaning  which  may  be  given  to  the  wurds  'yes*  or  'no*  by  differ- 
ences of  Inflexion.  The  n»t  alone  may  in  this  way  he  made  to  express  certainty, 
doubt,  hesitation,  agreement,  satisfaction,  displeasure,  a  question,  or  even  the 
opposite  of  its  usual  meaning. 

IiiU]]ic«iice  in  reading  is  that  quality  which  is  concerned  with 
the  correct  presentation  of  the  thoughts  or  (ntths  of  the  passage 
being  read,  and  by  means  of  which  the  sense  is  brought  out  so  fully 
and  distinctly  that  the  hearer  is  able  at  once  to  grasp  what  is  being 
conveyed.  The  reader  makes  his  points,  and  .wherever  anything  of 
the  nature  of  a  climax  occurs  he  prepares  the  way  for  it  by  a  judicious 
u$e  of  the  devices  at  his  command,  so  that  it  strikes  the  listener  with 
full  force. 

Unless  the  child  clearly  tniderstands  wh:it  he  is  reading,  intelligence  is  im]iossible, 
and  hence  from  the  very  Yi^inniug  this  matt-er  should  receive  cfmstaut  care,  apart 
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from  the  further  coutfideration  iluit,  hs  reading  in  t)ie  great  means  whereby  knowtedffs 
is  to  be  gained,  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  attending  cloaely  to  the  aenve  of  wliat  is 
read  is  of  the  greateitt  importance.  Where  tlie  reader  has  a  quick  perception  of  the 
meaning  of  a  pamage  himself,  he  will,  as  a  rule,  liave  little  difllculiy  in  noiking  this 
cl^r  to  others. 

Intelligence  is  opposed  to  artiflciality,  eccentricities  of  manneri  over  eniployiuent 
uf  gesture,  and  in  fkct  any  kind  of  mannerism,  «m  these  things  distract  the  attention 
from  the  subject>matter. 

In  reading  ordinary  narrative,  description,  or  scientific  discourse, 
the*  essential  thing  is  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  sense  to  be  con- 
veyed. In  much  poetry,  however,  and  in  many  liigher  passages  of 
prose,  there  is  over  and  above  the  truths  which  the  words  involve,  an 
implied  ei¥iotional  dement  or  accompaniment  of  feeling — as  joy,  grief, 
fear,  humour,  and  the  like — as  well  as,  in  many  cases,  a  hmviy  of 
forniy  both  of  which  ahould  be  made  evident. 

Expn&tUm  gives  a  fitting  presentment  of  these  things  in  the  read- 
ing ;  it  realises  the  associated  emotimi  or  personal  feeling,  brings  out 
the  rhythmical  hea%ities  of  the  language  without  obtniding  them,  and 
interprets  the  spirit  of  the  passage  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes 
manifest  to  the  hearer  and  arouses  in  him  the  effect  intended. 

Juat  exiiresaloii  la  the  higliest  quality  of  remdiiiff,  and  the  one  most 
difficult  to  secure.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  pleasure 
derived  from  listening  to  good  reading,  and  is  that  which  more  than 
anything  else  raises  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.  An  ini|iassioned  and 
Iteautiful  ^Nissage  will  tax  a  readers  jwwers  to  the  utmost,  and  liefore 
he  can  hope  to  do  anything  like  full  justice  to  it  he  nmst  put  himself 
into  entire  sympathy  with  its  spirit  and  purpose.  Sensitiveness  of 
feeling,  rapid  insight,  sound  judgment,  imaginative  power,  refined 
taste,  and  full  command  of  the  voice  and  the  various  devices  em- 
ployed in  reading,  are  all  more  or  less  necessary  to  cohiplete  success. 

Perfect  expression  u  scarcely  to  he  looked  for  in  schools,  and  any  pretentiuus 
affectation  of  graces,  or  tine  reading  ati  it  is  sometimtni  calletl,  i«  strongly  to  be 
deprecated.  Still  a  good  deal  may  lie  dune  by  n  wise  and  skilful  teacher  in  the 
higher  stages;  and  it  is  something  gaineil  to  realise  what  tiue  ]ierrection  in  this 
matter  means,  and  to  know  in  what  direction  it  is  to  be  sought^  When  other 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  attention  should  be  directed  to  corrnst  expression 
whenever  the  jKtssage  needs  it,  and  the  children  are  Ga^iable  of  u]»|>rticiating  it.  They 
rnay  then  be  gradually  trained  by  the  teacher's  example  to  give,  In  their  reading, 
something  at  least  of  what  is  reiiuired.  Mere  iiarrot-like  imitation,  however,  is  wortV 
leas,  and  may  easily  become  a  delusion  aad  a  snare. 
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IV.  Lksson  M>rrHOD8  of  Tkachino  Kkadikg. 

T»  teaeh  readini:  well  it  not  easy,  and  it  should  not  be  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  unskilled  teachers.  The  work  should  be  supervised 
and  frequently  tested  by  the  master.  Abundant  and  carefully 
corrected  practice  must  be  secured,  as  well  as  intelligent  application 
of  the  instnictions  given  and  of  what  may  be  learned  from  the 
teacher's  model  reading. 

The  mors  eoential  features  of  any  reading  method  are  that  it 
should  be — 

(a)  Natural,  and  appeal  throughout  to  intelligence. 

(b)  Simple  and  direct  as  possible. 

(c)  Conducted  in  an  interesting  way. 

(d)  Suited  to  the  particular  stage  at  M-hich   the   learner   has 

arrived. 

(e)  So  arranged  as  to  lend  assistance  by  judicious  repetition  of 

impressions,  comparison  of  like  things,  and  association  of 
ideas. 

Hie  ■piiit  of  Um  work  Iimr  wry  great  influence  it]ioii  Huccens  in  teacliing  reading. 
Pull  syTuiiatliy  with  children,  a  briglit  and  lively  manner,  and  a  large  stock  of  patience 
are  necesnary.  It  is  the  jKMsession  of  these  qualities  which  makes  women  generally 
the  best  teachers  of  rea<liiig  in  its  early  stages. 

(ly  Position  of  Class  mid  Teacher. — Reading  fs  best  taught  with 
tihildren  standing.  The  position  should  be  easy,  with  the  head  well 
up,  and  shoulders  back.  The  book  should  be  held  at  the  correct 
angle  and  distance  from  the  eye,  and  clear  of  the  month. 

The  eeml-ciroiilar  or  bone-slioe  arrangement  of  the  class  is  the 
most  convenient,  though  some  teachers  prefer  the  hollow  square,  or 
the  phalanx.  For  a  numlier  of  small  drafts  reading  together  a 
circular  grouping  is  usefuL 

The  position  of  the  teacher  during  the  teaching  should  be  in  front 
of  the  class,  and  sufficiently  far  back  for  him  to  see  every  pupil  with- 
out turning  round.  Occasionally,  however,  as  in  superintending  the 
reading  of  a  number  of  drafts,  and  so  long  as  pointing  to  the 
words  read  is  advisable  during  simultaneous  reading  in  the  early 
stages,  it  is  better  for  the  teacher  to  move  behind  the  children. 
A  little  common  sense  will  soon  tell  him  what  position  it  is  best  for 
him  to  take  up  during  any  particular  part  of  the  work. 
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Reading  nhould  be  taught  where  there  are  no  diHtractionH,  and  it  is  betit  nuuiaged 
In  a  room  by  itMelf.  It  ithould  not  be  taken  where  there  is  noisy  work  going  on  near, 
nor  where  it  will  Interfere  with  tlie  teaching  of  another  class. 

(2)  Explanatiotis  in  the  Reading  Lesson, — It  cannot  be  too  strongiv 
insisted  upon  that  in  teaching  reading  a  diitinet  mbm  iniitt  alwajv 
be  assoeUted  with  what  la  read  ;  without  thin  anything  like  intelli- 
gence in  reading  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Very  frequently  the  words 
are  allowed  to  remain  mere  empty  forms  symboliKing  nothing — a 
paper  currency  without  any  specie  basis.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
explaining  any  word  or  phrase  which  would  otherwise  have  no  mean- 
ing for  the  child. 

It  Is  very  easy  however  to  fall  into  the  opposite  error  and  say  too  much,  or  to 
indulge  in  talk  respecting  matters  not  actually  needed  for  the  comprehension  of  tho 
subject  in  hand.  The  reailiif  lissoa  ami  Ml  fee  sfvertoadeA  wMi  er|i>astl— ,  nor  must 
it  be  made  a  vehicle  for  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  inforniatiuu.  What  is  called 
'incidental  teaching'  in  a  reading  lesson  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  only  another  name 
for  wandering. 

The  anumnt  of  ezplaaatioii  to  Ite  <riven  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  lesson,  the  stage  of  progress  reached,  and  the  general 
knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the  children.  No  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  laid  down.  The  teacher  must  use  his  judgment^  and  keep 
clearly  in  mind  that  he  is  teaching  reading ;  he  will  not  then  be 
likely  to  go  far  wrong.  What  is  to  be  chiefly  aimed  at  is  the 
•lueidation  of  obaovrities,  not  the  giving  of  the  meaning  of  a  term 
in  a  definition  or  set  form  of  words  for  the  child  to  learn.  He  may 
be  taken  to  understand  a  word  when  he  can  Use  it  correctly,  although 
he  is  unable  to  give  any  formal  definition  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
explain  everything,  and  only  Huch  wonls  and  phrases  as  are  important, 
and  to  which  the  context  or  the  child's  jiast  experience  will  afford  him 
no  clew,  should  be  dealt  with. 

In  order  that  explanations  in  a  reading  lesson  may  serw  their 
purpose  properly  they  should  l>e  : — 

(a)  Always  fflYtn  in  eonntetloii  with  the  contozt— the  children 
having  their  books  open,  and  their  attention  being  directed 
to  the  word  as  part  of  the  sentence  first 
(h)  Brief -sufficient  to  ensure  understanding  and  no  more. 
<r)  To  the  point — so  that  the  children  may  have  something 
definite  to  remeinl)er.  It  is  a  mistake  to  give  the  various 
shades  of  meaning  s  word  iimy  have  in  different  connections. 
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(d)  simple — so  as  to  be  easily  intelligible  ;  not  dictionary  defini- 
tions, nor  mere  synonyms  as  difficult  to  comprehend  as 
the  thing  to  be  explained.  Children  will  ofSten  quote 
theoe  glibly  enough  while  the  real  meaning  is  as  dark  to 
them  as  ever. 

^e)  Suitable— both  with  respect  to  the  les^soji  and  the  exact 
nature  of  the  help  required. 

(f)  Heeded. — It  is  a  common  error  to  take  up  time  in  talking 

about  obvious  matters,  or  things  the  wise  teacher  would 
leave  to  the  pupils'  genend  intelligence. 

(g)  Hade  iBtereetliig — so  as  to  give  brightness  and  ^'ariety  to  the 


The  means  to  be  employed  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Often  what  is  wanted  is  an  illustration,  and  if  this  can  be  given 
through  the  senses  so  much  the  better  ;  sketches  on  the  black-board 
are  particularly  useful.  In  some  instances  an  example  or  an  anecdote 
will  best  serve,  and  in  others  the  child's  experience  may  be  profitably 
appealed  to.  A  question  or  two  should  always  be  asked  before  an 
explanation  is  offered  that  the  teacher  may  see  exactly  how  far  the 
children  may  be  made  to  help  themselves,  and  what  he  has  to  supply. 
Logical  analysis  of  the  subject-matter,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  relation- 
whip  of  the  various  parts,  is  frecjuently  helpful ;  and  occasionally  a 
rapid  oral  paraphrase  by  the  teacher,  the  children  filling  in  omitted 
words,  may  be  effectively  employed. 

After  all  has  been  done  that  ought  to  be  attempted  in  a  reading 
lesson,  there  are  certain  to  be  some  words  whicli,  from  their  nature 
and  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  teacher,  are  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  a  few  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  child  at  the  stage 
reached.  It  is  of  no  use  to  enter  into  a  long  digression  respect- 
ing these,  and  the  teacher  nuist  rest  content  with  the  hazy  notion 
imparted  by  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  until  the  child's  ideas 
are  sufficiently  expanded  to  allow  of  full  comprehension. 

DifflcnItieB  of  words  or  subject-matter,^  involved  coimtrtictionH,  idioms,  figurative 
ItngiiaKe,  alluslous,  the  fonn  of  the  i»iecc,  or  the  style  in  which  it  is  written,  will  all 
lit  one  time  or  another  need  to  be  dealt  with  ;  and  to  do  this  effectively,  in  the  higher 
clasiies  at  least,  it  is  B«e«Mar7  fin-  the  tMchw  %•  l«ok  vrer  tiM  Imsmi  earttaUy  fee|iBr«lmi4 
that  he  may  lie  pre|iared  with  what  i»  wanted. 

Word-taUdlag  txeretoM  are  frequently  useful  if  kept  in  tlieir  ))ru|icr  )>lace,  even  frttm 
the  reaciing  imiiit  of  view.     For  in«tan<*«  a  few  niinufeii  now  «nd  again  may  advan* 
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tag<*ouMly  be  Hpeiit  in  rvferriiig  t4)  the  funiiation  of  a  word,  and  shewing  bow  deri vaiiva ' 
words  have  been  formetl  from  it.  Care,  however,  shonld  be  eierelsed  in  giving 
4«rtvaftl«M  tnm  fcrdgn  laagw^fM*  the  teaming  of  thcae  being  for  the  most  part  a 
waste  of  time  with  chililren.  When  a  word  occurs  wliich  forms  one  of  a  gronp  fhwii 
the  same  root,  it  is  better,  if  time  can  be  spared,  to  direct  attention  to  the  common 
element  in  the  words  as  we  know  them,  to  give  its  primary  meaning,  and  to  show 
how  this  meaning  underlies  the  force  of  each  word  of  the  groap.  Am  Instancea  of 
wliat  is  meant  we  may  take  the  words  oompdf  dUpelt  erpel^  tnipr/,  prtfA^  rtpH ;  or 
again,  crcmd,  prtctde^  proceed^  rfc«cf«,  tuceeed.  It  is  a  considerable  help  for^e  child 
to  know  the  common  prefixes  and  alllses,  and  these  should  be  learned  outside  tlie 
reading  leetson. 

Places  mentioned  in  tlie  lesson  should  be  pointed  ont  on  the  map.  but  beyond  Uiis 
only  a  brief  reference  to  other  matters  relating  to  them  should  be  made  at  most.  This 
is  tua  an  opportunity  for  giving  a  short  geography  lesson  as  some  teachent  seem  to 
think. 


As  to  the  exact  plaoe  In  tli«  Umm  whtrt  tlie  eTplapattoM  may  iMst 
be  iBtrodneed  there  is  considerable  difference  of  practice.  As  soon  as 
the  child  has  begun  to  reiid  they  shonld  be  taken  after  the  difficulties 
of  utterance  have  been  mastered,  and  Wfore  any  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  correct  emphasis,  modulation,  phrasing,  and  the  otlier  matters 
connected  with  intelligence  and  expression.  Briefly  we  may  say 
that  the  most  suitable  place  i^  affer  irord-wiyiug  and  hefrn-e  ttyh. 

Some  teaclierN  pr^'fer  to  gi\e  o\-pl;inati«mA  Wfoi-e  any  reading  is  commenced,  IfOt 
this  is  not  to  lie  recommended,  inasmuch  us  it  in  more  clearly  evident  when  the 
children  have  read  a  iMutsage  what  points  they  do  not  understand,  and  how  far  they 
utHni  help ;  while,  further,  the  meaning  \n  more  easily  made  clear  when  they  know 
what  has  gone  Ijefore. 

t3;  Correction  of  Errvr$  in  lUadimj. — Children  are  naturally 
imitative,  and  bad  habits  seem  to  be  contagious  with  them ;  hence 
it  is  important  they  should  hear  as  little  blundering  as  possible. 
Constant  correction  is  necessary-,  but  some  discrimination  must  be 
used.  Too  fretjuently  this  part  of  the  work  is  conducted  without 
order  or  system,  and  with  little  or  no  realisation  of  the  conditions 
and  limitations  under  which  it  should  be  carried  out  Perfection 
cannot  be  secureil  at  once,  and  the  teacher  may  easily  be  so  exacting 
over  little  things  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  corrections  respecting 
M'eightier  matters.  When  too  many  improvements  are  pressed  upon 
the  child  at  the  ^anie  time,  none  of  tlieui  make  any  adequate  impres- 
Hion,  and  he  is  pretty  certain  to  l)e  so  bewildered  as  to  remember 
nothing  clearly  ;  while  the  further  mischief  results  that  the  same 
corrections  have  to  lie  nmde  over  and  over  i«gain. 
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The  following  are  a  few  jinurlical  ingirMtioiii :— - 

(a)  Those  who  are  not  reading  should  be  expected  to  note,  and, 

as  far  as  they  are  able,  to  correct  the  mistakes  made  ;  but 
the  hands  should  not  be  held  out  until  the  reader  has 
finished.  This  mutnal  correction  encourages  attention, 
and  gives  all  a  share  in  the  work.  The  teacher  can  easily 
add  anything  further  which  is  necessary. 

(b)  In  the  earliest  lessons  a  child  may  be  stopped  at  the  point 

where  he  makes  the  mistake  ;  but  as  soon  as  sentences  can 
be  read  with  £iir  fluency  all  oorrMtioiia  abonld  be  deftored 
until  tbe  readtr  has  compUfeod  the  portUm  he  is  called  upon 
to  give. 

(c)  On*  tliiBir  ikt  a  UaoM  ;  until  errors  connected  with  the  saying 

of  the  words  have  been  dealt  with,  corrections  respecting 
style  should  be  postponed,  or  at  most  receive  but  a  pass- 
ing reference. 

(d)  Detection  it  not  eonvotion.     Telling  children  their  faults  is 

not  sufficient,  they  must  be  shown  how  to  amend  them, 
and  encouraged  to  make  the  necessary  effort 

(e)  Common  flanlta  ihonld  be  specially  noticed,  and  some  means 

devised  to  effect  their  cure.  The  fonnation  of  bad  habits 
in  the  esirlier  stages  is  to  be  particularly  guarded  against. 

(f)  Oorrectlona  mnit  not  be  made  in  a  way  to  worry  and  diaconraffc 

children.  Some  teachers  seem  to  delight  in  Mying  in 
wait '  for  errors  and  ]K>uncing  upon  them. 

(g)  It  is  aometimes  neoeasary  for  tbe  teacher  to  exaggerate  a  flanlt, 

that  the  children  may  clearly  )>erceive  its  nature. 
(h)  An  nndne  proportion  of  time  mnst  not  be  apent  orer  badnraid 
children ;  it  is  common  for  corrections  to  be  reiterated 
again  and  again  to  these  while  the  rest  of  the  class  is  idle. 

(4)  The  Teacher  $  Model  Beading, — It  is  of  the  very  greatest  service 
to  the  learner  to  hear  good  reading,  and  to  note  exactly  how  the  words 
are  said  and  what  changes  of  tone  and  emphasis  are  made  use  of  to 
bnng  out  the  fiill  force  of  the  meaning  or  to  produce  some  particular 
effect.  Hence  pattern  reading  by  the  teacher  shonld  form  a  recogniaed 
and  syatematie  pan  of  the  method  of  every  reading  leeaon.  Properly 
given,  it  not  only  sets  a  standard  of  good  reading  for  the  children  to 
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aim  at,  but  is  an  incentive  to  effort,  and  helpful  in  many  ways, 
especially  if  it  ia  evident  that  the  teacher  in  thoroughly  int«re»ted 
himself  in  the  matter. 

The  passage  selected  for  the  model  reading  should  be  typical  and 
not  too  long.  The  teacher  must  read  for  the  children,  not  vsUi^  them  ; 
and  in  some  instances  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  point  out  before 
the  reading  is  liegun  what  things  should  be  noticed.  The  children 
must  be  taught  to  listen  attentively  and  to  imitate  exactly,  that  they 
may  learn  to  produce  the  effects  readily  themselva**,  as  well  as  to 
recognise  the  purpose  each  is  intended  to  serve,  and  thus  may  be  able 
to  apply  what  they  have  learned  to  other  part-s  of  the  lesson. 

The  amount  to  hi^  n^atl  bcfniv  the  chiUlren  are  callnl  n|M)ii  to  imitate  will  vary  from 
a  woitl  to  a  «h<»rt  riantgraiih  ;  and  will  deiN>n«l  upon  the  number  of  things  to  b«» 
attended  to,  the  dittlcultj  of  wliat  is  t«j  lie.  imitated,  and  tlie  children'H  power  of 
remembering  and  rei»nj«lucing  effects. 

Za  tha  towtr  aa4  akMla  itaffM  tfea  Iwttattoa  af  tfea  taachar'a  raadtec  ikovld  be  Moattr 
■tmaltaMMa,  inaMmueh  aa  tlie  niatt4*rs  to  be  attended  to  are  for  the  movt  {lart  general, 
and  lend  themaelvea  readily  to  treatment  by  combined  utterance.  The  work  is  also  an 
:igreeable  change  to  tlie  children,  and  much  more  actual  pnu'tice  im  Hecured.  I^ter, 
wlien  higher  qualitiea  have  to  be  bnmglit  in,  and  tlie  reading  becomes  more  intel- 
lt>ctnal,  the  case  is  revemefl.  The  objects  to  Ije  Hecured  are  d liferent,  and  the  retiniaite 
dellcaeieN  of  moduktion  and  K"M*e«  wf  style  would  for  the  mont  |iart  Iw  tdnrred  over, 
if  not  entirely  l(Mt,  by  employing  simultaneoua  uttemnce.  The  children  alxo  arc 
l»etter  able  to  leani  by  hearing  otliera  read,  while  thorough  appreciation  of  tlie 
effect ivene»rt  of  the  teacher's  reailing  is  now  more  lm|K)rtant  than  exact nens  of 
imitation,  and  mom*  loom  has  to  be  left  for  individual  interpretation.  Ik)  teltatiaa 
U  tfea  klffhar  itaffM  ilwald  ttMrafora  to  ta4Md«aL 

(5 "I  TTif  Vitt>  of  SiniKhaneouH  Vtteraner  in  teaching  reading, — Much 
that  has  already  been  said  resjjecting  simultaneous  answering  (see 
p.  128)  applies  also  to  simultaneous  reading.  In  the  lower  stages  it 
■applSM  a  largt  amount  of  praotioo,  which  is  the  thing  ehietly 
required,  and  judiciously  used  it  may  be  made  to  save  both  time  and 
lulx)ur.  Wrongly  or  carelessly  employed  it  may  easily  become  worth- 
less and  even  injurious.  It  should  never  bo  UMd  alone,  but  always 
in  connection  with  a  large  amount  of  individual  practice,  that  things 
may  receive  consideration  which  it  is  not  calculated  to  secure,  and 
individual  feults  may  be  thoroughly  corrected. 

lUnoit  all  matton  eonnootod  witb  mocbanioal  nttoranoo  may  bo 
improToA  by  ilmnltaiioous  roadini: ;  but  as  these  gradually  become 
perfected,  and  attention  has  to  be  given  to  intellectual  qualities,  it 
^uld  be  employed  less  and  less. 
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In  addition  to  the  increased  practice  it  gives,  it  is  chiefly  useful  a« 
a  means  of — 

(a)  Correcting  common  faults  of  .intonation. 

(b)  Modifying  individual  mannerisms. 

(c)  Securing  distinct  enunciation  and  proper  pitch.  ^ 

(d)  Giving  confidence  and  firmness  to  the  reading. 

(e)  Regulating  the  speed  of  reading  by  stimulating  drawlers  and 
restraining  the  hasty  and  careless. 

The  teacher  must  be  specially  careful  not  to  allow  shouting,  or 
reading  in  a  coarse,  unnatural,  or  sing-i^ong  tone,  as  these  things  soon 
become  habitual.  He  nuist  also  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  idlers  who 
are  not  reading  at  all,  and  those  who  are  simply  *  chiming-in '  with- 
out attending  to  their  books. 

The  plan  of  conducting  tlie  reading  idioiild  occasionally  be  varie«i.  For  inntanop, 
iiiKt*«d  of  the  whole  of  the  boy«  reading  at  oTice,  the  two  halves  of  the  rla.;»  may 
!*i>metimest  rewi  alternately,  or  a  few  Iniya  only  may  >»e  called  npon. 

(6)  SpeUiiig  in  the  Beiulut^  Le*mn,  Both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  the  assistance  it  gives  in  fixing  the  forms  of  wonls  in  the  mind, 
spelling  should  not  be  neglected  in  connei'tion  with  the  reading 
lesson.  Its  natural  place,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  after  the  learning 
of  the  sound  of  the  wonL  Exact  observation  is  more  important  than 
the  naming  of  the  letters  in  order — ^tbe  nao  of  the  eye  llrst  and  M  ttie 
ear  afterwards  la  tlw  oorrect  plan.  The  child  should  be  trained  to 
give  careful  hee<l  to  the  spelling  of  any  word  not  known  t^)  him  which 
he  meets  with  in  the  lesson.  He  should  feel  that  this  is  distinctly 
expected  of  him,  and,  as  a  spur  to  attention  and  a  further  means  of 
securing  the  remembrance  of  the  forms  learned,  a  few  minutes'  test 
spelling  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  reading  lesson. 

Whea  a  word  of  ditHoiilt  form  occurs  in  the  reading  leAM>n  it  Hhonid  he  pat  «a  tht 
Uaek-board,  and  if  of  more  than  one  syllable  it  idiould  Im'  Mparat«4  late  tto  parte  by 
kypkaaa.  The  child  *honld  be  ma«le  t«  look  at  it  carefully,  then  to  Round  it  deliber- 
ately with  the  Hyllablefi  clearly  marked,  and  Anally  to  Hiiell  it  with  a  ilight  b«t  dtettaet 
pa«M  after  aaek  lynabto.  Thifl  pause  between  the  Ryllables  Ir  important  for  several 
reaiwDJ,  among  other  things  it  prevents  the  child  falling  into  the  error,  so  common 
with  some,  of  naming  two  letters  of  the  same  kind  together  when  they  ought  to  be 
separated;  for  instance,  spelling  such  a  word  as  ' occurrence '—o,  double  c,  «, 
doable  r,  etc. 

The  old  fashioned  ^hMse-that-Jack-taUt'  styto  ef  ipeUiaff,  as  It  has  been  called,  of 
spelling  the  first  syllable,  then  sounding  it,  then  spelling  the  second  syllable,  sound* 
ing  it,  then  soi^nding  the  two  syllables  together^  and  so  on,  should  be  absiidoned, 
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(7)  Relative  ammint  of  aJttention  to  he  given  to  matters  of  feord- 
eatjiiig  and  of  etyh  in  the  teaching  of  reading  in  ike  different  doges. 
In  the  early  stages  of  leamin)^  to  read  a  large  amount  of  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  mere  nnwliaiilwil  maUtn  connected  with  utter- 
ance or  correct  v^rd-saifing ;  later,  the  teaching  has  to  be  chiefly 
(lirecteil  to  intallectnal  mattam  so  as  to  secure  the  correct  reading 
of  the  sentences,  with  attention  to  such  things  as  emphasis,  intelli- 
gence, modulation,  and  so  on,  which  we  may  conveniently  group 
under  the  head  of  Mgh, 

The  relative  importance  of  these  at  different  stages  of  the  child's 
progress,  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  time  to  Ite  given  to  each, 
may  be  roughly  indicated  by  the  following  diagram. 


Style 


T)i«  flgnren  repmeni  the  ordinary  NtaniUnls  of  the  <>lenientary  Rchool,  the  portion 
of  each  rectangle  above  the  oblique  line  shewing  the  amount  of  attention  to  be  given 
to  wonl-naying,  Rn<l  the  |H>rtlon  N»lo\v  the  line  the  aniotint  to  \te  given  to  style. 

So  long  afl  the  chlhl  has  difficulty  in  recognining  the  nynibols,  and  has  to  give 
eoMcioMi  attention  to  them,  tio  long  will  the  more  iiiteUectiul  reDderiiig,  depending 
upon  the  rapid  appreciation  of  the  seuM  and  of  the  interdependence  uf  the  varioue 
inrtSi  be  interfered  witli.  By  the  time  he  haN  reached  the  end  of  the  nixth  standanl 
the  reading  of  the  Wf>nl8  ulKmld  give  him  no  fitrther  trouble,  except  in  very  occanional 
liiMtanoes;  the  t4«cher'a  pflTortH  therefore  should  now  be  wholly  directe«l  to  securtog 
the  higher  qualitii'S  of  gtK)«l  rt'adiuij. 

(8)  MieceUaneoH*  Haggentionn. 

(a)  TIM  child  ■honld  not  be  helped  mare  thaa  la  naoMtary,  but 
trained  rather  to  help  himself,  llie  further  he  progresses 
the  more  self-reliance  is  to  be  expected  of  him. 

'b)  Simply  hearing  reading  and  correcting  mistakes  is  not  teach- 
ing it ;  eye,  eur,  voice,  judgment,  and  taste,  have  all  to  be 
trained.  The  ohild  must  he  aided  hy  both  praot|i(  and 
•zampla.  Word  drill  is  useful  as  far  a«  it  goes,  but  it 
must  not  usurp  the  place  of  true  reading. 

(c)  Oaia  rnnat  bo  taken  not  to  diasmt  the  ohild  with  the  work. 
Some  means  must  be  found  of  banishing  tedium,  and 
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wiih  it  listlessness  and  ifiattentioiu  Intellectual  activity 
must  be  aroused,  and  there  must  be  life,  interest,  and 
'go'  in  the  lesson. 

(d)  The  lessons  should  he  taken  in  the  order  in  whl6h  they 

oocnr  in  the  hook,  not  at  hap-hazard  as  is  often  done.  If 
the  book  is  properly  constructed  the  lessons  will  be 
graduated,  and  this  help  must  not  be  thrown  away. 

(e)  Ea6h  lesson  skonld  be  mastered  before  it  is  left,  so  far  as 

this  can  be  done  reasonably  ;  but  time  must  not  be 
wasted  in  stickling  for  perfection.  A  little  well  read  is 
better  than  much  merely  scampered  over. 

(f)  Endeavour  should  be  made  at  all  times  to  preyent  the 

formation  of  bad  habits.  Much  time  has  often  to  be  spent 
in  curing  faults  which  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed 
to  form. 

(g)  The  pnpils  should  rarely  read  in  turn.     Inattentive  ones 

should  be  challenged,  and  plenty  of  practice  secured  to 
those  who  are  backward.  Every  child  must  share  in  the 
reading, 
(h)  The  teacher  should  be  fSuniliar  with  the  lesson,  and  in  hear- 
ing reading  should  as  a  rule  attend  to  the  reader  not  to 
the  book. 

As  an  occasional  treat  it  will  be  found  of  advantage  for  the  teacher  to  read  some 
attractive  narrative  or  poem  to  the  children ;  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  read  from 
some  interesting  story  book  in  turn,  the  rest  of  the  class  listening. 

The  AlpJiahet. 

The  learning  of  the  alphabet  is  necessary  on  many  accounts  ;  and 
eventually  it  has  to  be  learned  so  thoroughly  that  the  child  is  able  on 
the  instant  to  recognise  the  form  of  each  letter,  to  give  its  soimd  or 
power  correctly  in  combination,  and  to  state  its  name.  The  three 
things  in  fact  have  to  be  closely  associated  together.  Further,  for 
purposes  of  general  convenience  the  order  of  the  letters  must  also  be 
perfectly  known. 

The  great  mistake,  however,  which  has  been  made  in  the  past,  and 
which  is  still  almost  universally  prevalent,  is  assuming  that  the 
mastery  of  the  alphabet  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  reading,  in- 
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stead  of  leaving  it  to  be  taught  incidentally  and  gradually  as  tlie 
reading  of  words  progresses. 

Hoi«Ge  Mann  Bays,  "  I  am  satisfied  that  our  greatest  error  in  teaching  children  U«a 
In  beginning  with  the  alphabet  .  .  How  can  one,  who  as  yet  Is  utterly  incapable  of 
apprecUtlng  the  remote  benefits  which  In  after  life  reward  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge,  derive  any  pleasure  from  an  exercise  which  prtaeiUt  n^Uhtr  beatiiy  to  *m  eye,  «or 
viusie  to  hU  ear,  nor  mnm  to  kU  nnderstamdiingr 

As  usually  taught,  it  still  remains  true  that  "a  more  difllcult  or  tiresome  lesson 
than  the  alphabet  a  child  is  never  doomed  to  meet  with  in  his  whole  future  course ;"  * 
and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  tliat  the  want  of  interest  in  books  and  the  dislike 
of  reading  which  many  children  dispUy  is  in  part  to  be  traced  to  the  weariness  and 
unpleasantness  of  their  first  experiences.  Unfortunately,  too,  many  teachers  have 
come  to  regard  the  dull  mechanical  grind  which  the  child  is  made  to  go  through  day 
by  day  In  learning  his  letters  as  a  necessity,  and  naturally  find  the  task  as  repulsive  to 
themselves  as  it  is  dreary  to  their  pupils. 

A  large  number  of  devices  have  been  proposed  for  getting  rid  aa  Ikr  as  possible  of 
the  tedium  and  irksomeness  attendant  upon  learning  the  alphabet.  Many  of  these 
answer  well  enough  in  the  teaching  of  individuals,  but  flill  to  meet  the  school  difficulty 
of  teaching  a  large  number  of  children  together. 

The  following  are  the  principal  plana  which  have  been  made  use  of,  or  suggested, 
for  teaching  the  alphabet  by  Itself.  Some,  It  will  be  found,  turn  the  process  of  learn- 
tug  into  a  game  or  amusement ;  some  depend  mainly  upon  utilising  the  child's  love  of 
iXtlvlty;  others  again  appeal  to  the  power  of  association;  and  still  others  relyufion 
mechanical  repetition  more  or  less  systematlsed. 

(1)  Alphahet  blocks. 

Locke  suggests  posting  letters  on  the  sides  of  large  dice,  or  on  blocks  with  many 
faces,  and  allowing  children  to  use  these  to  play  games  with.  He  would  have  the 
small  letters  taught  first.  Various  modifications  of  the  plan  have  been  used  for  home 
teaching. 

(2)  Solid  Letter-forms. 

Quintilian  would  have  children  fkmiliarised  with  the  shapes  of  letters  before  tlieir 
names  or  order  are  learned,  and  suggeste  the  use  of  ivory  letters  "  which  the  children 
take  pleasure  in  handling,  seeing,  and  naming."  St.  Jerome  also  advises  ivory  or 
wooden  letters  that  the  names  may  be  learned  in  play.  *"rhe  anciente  moulded 
toothsome  dainties  into  the  fbrra  of  letters,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  made  children 
swallow  the  alphabet."  <    Basedow  in  his  school  bakery  did  the  same  thing. 

(3)  Graved  or  printed  letter-forms, 

liStters  printed  on  separate  cards  or  Ublete  have  almost  entirely  superseded  solid 
letters.  Such  letter  tableta  may  be  used  in  many  ways,  both  as  materials  for  games 
between  parent  and  child,  and  as  a  part  of  the  more  formal  class  teaching.  Exercises 
<^nalogoufl  to  type-setting  have  been  fVeqitently  suggested  f^m  BoUln  downwards, 

1  DanB.  *  ]SrMmQi-'-<wioted  from  Oompayrs's  HWory  v/  Ptdagom. 
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(4)  Aisociation  ofpidures  with  the  letters. 
This  assodation  has  been  made  in  two  principal  ways  i-^ 

(a)  By  patting  alongside  the  letter  a  picture  of  some  Ikmiliar  animal  or  ol\]ect 
whose  name  is  easy  and  begins  with  this  letter— as  a  with  apple,  h  with  bag,  c  with 
cart,  etc  The  association  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  rhymes,  of  which  the  well- 
known  one  beginning  "  A  was  an  Archer  and  shot  at  a  frog,"  etc.,  is  an  example. 
Such  rhymes  help  to  fix  the  order  of  the  letters. 

(b)  By  placing  with  the  letters  the  picture  of  some  animal  or  object  8upi)08ed  to 
produce  a  sound  suggestive  of,  if  not  actually  like,  the  sound  of  the  letter.  Thus  a 
sheep  may  be  associated  with  a,  a  cow  lowing  with  m,  the  winding  of  a  clock  with  r, 
and  BO  on.  Such  "  istoijMtfoBal  luitatlT*  "  methods,  as  Mr.  Hall  calls  them,  have  found 
considerable  favour  in  Germany,  and  much  ingenuity  has  there  been  exercised  in 
fhiming  them.    They  point  to  the  phonic  method. 

(5)  Constructive  exercises  of  the  Kindergarten  type. 

The  capital  letters  may  be  constructed  by  the  children  with  short  wooden  rods,  or 
card  strips ;  or  better  still  with  straight  and  curved  pieces  of  stout  wire  of  suitable 
shapes  and  sizes.  Jointed  laths,  formed  of  a  number  of  pieces  connected  together  so 
as  to  move  readily  in  one  plane,  may  also  be  used. 

(6)  Alphabet  sheet  and  poirUer, 

The  teacher  i)oints  to  a  letter  and  the  children  are  made  to  repeat  the  letters 
indicated  again  and  again  till  known.  Of  all  ways  of  teaching  the  alphabet  this  is 
probably  the  dullest  and  the  worst.  The  weary  reiteration  is  often  carried  on  for 
many  months,  if  not  longer,  before  the  child  becomes  even  tolerably  acquainted  with 
the  letters. 

(7)  Letters  printed  one  at  a  time  on  the  liUtck-hoard, 

This  concentrates  attention  and  avoids  the  oonfhsion  arising  f^m  seeing  many 
forms  at  once.  Generally  the  help  of  classification  is  brought  in,  and  the  letters  are 
taught  in  groups  according  to  similarity  of  form,  comparison  and  contrast  being  also 
made  use  ofl  Pillans  suggested  teaching  the  letters  in  '  brotiierhoods '  according  to 
similarity  in  the  way  they  are  sounded— as  labials,  dentals,  etc 

(8)  Drawing  of  the  letters. 

This  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  may  be  made 
an  effective  method.  It  trains  both  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  strengthens  the 
recollection  by  compelling  close  attention  to  the  form.  The  simplest  letters  are  taken 
first,  each  being  imitated  in  turn  from  the  teacher's  drawing  on  the  black-board  and 
learned  at  the  same  time.  The  device  is  often  useful  in  connection  with  others,  and 
may  readily  be  made  to  pass  into  writing.  The  marking  over  of  letters  printed  in  red 
on  black-board  or  slates  has  also  been  advised. 

(9)  Object-and'Word  Method, 

The  alphabet  may  be  pleasantly  and  intelligently  taught  with  the  help  of  a  series 
of  objects  (or  pictures  of  them),  each  having  a  name  of  not  more  than  three,  or  at  most 
four,  letters ;  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  helpftd  to  remember  nine  short  words, 
each  the  name  of  an  object,  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Livesey  as  containing 
the  whole  alphabet— oan,  box.  Jug,  fa,  vat,  drwmt  quiU,  fohip,  kej/.  Many  other 
snitable  words  may  of  course  easily  be  fonnd. 
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Tlie  object  would  be  shewn  and  briefly  talked  about,  its  name  would  then 
be  printed  on  the  black-board,  and  the  two  associated  pretty  much  as  in  the  pre- 
liminary lessons  described  below.  The  word  would  next  be  separated  into  its 
letters,  and  each  of  these  taught  with  the  help  of  any  device  for  making  the  work 
interesting.  Tlie  forms  might  be  fixed  by  a  constructive  or  a  drawing  exercise,  and 
the  child's  knowledge  tested  by  appeal  to  the  letter  box.  The  necessity  for  ftiequei:t 
-vview  must  of  course  not  be  forgotten. 

To  any  teacher  who  feels  bound  to  teach  the  alphabet  first  this  plan  is  recommended. 
He  may,  however,  if  he  be  so  di8i>osed,  with  a  little  ingenuity  readily  combine  some 
of  the  devices  given  above  in  various  ways  to  suit  his  own  views  or  predilections. 

First  Steps. 

As  already  pointed  out  the  diild  shonld  not  iMgin  with  the  ftlphalwt, 
nor  should  his  first  lessons  consist  of  unnatural  combinations  of  words 
of  two  letters.  He  must  be  taught  to  realise  the  meaning  and  use  of 
printed  or  written  language  and  its  relationship  to  spe^H^h.  What  he 
reads  should  be  as  natural  as  what  he  says.  From  the  first  he  should 
feel  that  he  is  learning  something  which  has  a  meaning  and  is  worth 
learning. 


In  framing  his  method,  the  teacher  must  taks  lat*  i 
IsUes  9t  thm  ehlld,  and  not  confkont  him  with  too  many  difficulties  at  onoe.  The 
work  must  be  made  stimulating  by  arousing  his  curiosity  and  utilising  his  love  of 
doing  something;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  syrapatliies  should  be  aroused,  his 
efforts  appreciated,  and  his  liking  for  change  and  novelty  humoured  so  fkr  as  not  to 
allow  the  sameness  of  the  exercises  to  become  wearisome. 

(1)  Lessons  irUrodudory  to  Beading. — ^Before  the  actual  work  of 
reading  is  commenced  a  short  series  of  introductory  lessons  should  be 
given,  to  make  clear  to  the  child  the  nature  and  function  of  printed 
or  written  words  and  the  relationship  between  sense,  sound,  and 
symbol 

The  words  employed  in  these  lessons  should  be  simple  in  form  and 
sound,  and  be  the  names  of  things  with  which  the  child  is  well 
acquainted.  If  suitable  words  can  be  found  from  the  first  printed 
lessons  the  child  will  have  to  use,  so  much  the  better. 

The  Btepi  of  the  teacblng  in  these  earliest  lessons  ^  will  be  some- 
what  as  follows  : — 
(a)  The  teacher  exhibits  some  ob({ect  well  known  to  the  childrtn,  and  eaUa  upon 

I  The  t««irhli>f  of  th«  flnt  IflHona  in  rMdlng  prsttj  mneh  on  ih«  Unci  htr*  hdA  down  luw  IwcB 
•dvooatcd  bjr  Mv«»ml  eduentional  vrlten ;  but  no  oa«  bM  indicated  the  nature  o(  theeo  enrlj  prociwee 
more  elenrly  than  Mr.  V.  A.  Cftlkine.  In  ble  JTew  Prtmarg  OiJ^  Lmoma  will  be  fovnd  eeranl  leaaona 
worked  oai  mote  or  Ion  In  detail. 
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Ihem  to  name  it.  He  qnestlons  them  briefly  respecting  it,  and  brings  out  clearly  tli&t 
the  BUM  and  oltfeet  are  diflSnrent,  but  that  when  we  hear  the  one  it  makes  us  think  of 
the  other. 

(b)  The  object  is  next  sketched  rfcpidly  on  black*boanl,  or  n  picture  of  it  it*  Hliewn, 
and  the  ottject  and  the  representation  are  placed  side  by  side.  By  simple  questioning 
the  children  are  led  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  two,  and  to  perceive  that  while 
the  yktart  suggests  the  eltfeet  to  the  mind  its  nature  is  different. 

(c)  The  word  standing  for  the  object  is  now  printed  on  the  black-board  alongside 
the  drawing,  and  it  is  explained  that  Uiis  is  a  muk  for  the  tvokea  namt,  and  that  when 
we  know  what  name  the  mark  stands  for  it  brings  this  into  our  minds,  Just  as  the 
picture  makes  us  think  of  the  thing  Itself. 

(d)  Simple  exercises  and  questions  are  then  given  to  fix  in  the  children's  minds  the 
differences  in  nature  and  use  of  the  eltfeet,  the  pletare,  the  spokn  namt,  and  the  printed 


After  a  few  words  have  been  taken  in  this  way  the  process  may  be  shortened  by 
leaving  out  the  picture,  or  by  substituting  it  in  some  cases  for  the  ol^ect.  Attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  Ikct  that  when  we  know  the  word-sign  well  we  are  able  to 
give  the  corresponding  spoken  word  at  once. 

A  few  lessons  of  this  kind  properly  handled  should  make  the  nature  of  word 
■ymbola  sufllclently  clear  to  the  children,  and  impress  upon  them  that  evmy  laoli 
wymboH  Sho«ld  kavo  a  wieswing  fbr  w.  Reading  lessons  properly  so  called  may  now  be 
hegun  forthwith. 

(2)  First  Series  of  IU<iding  Lessons  —Simple  Word  Beading. — The 
first  lessoDS  in  actual  reading  are  best  taught  firom  tbe  Uaok-board, 
the  teacher  printing  each  word  in  good  Wd  letters.  The  chief  things 
to  be  looked  to  are  correct  utterance,  thorough  learning  of  the  word 
forms  so  that  they  may  be  recognised  at  once  wherever  met  with, 
and  dear  appreciation  of  the  sense. 

The  sentences  should  be  taken  in  order  from  the  first  lesson  on  the 
reading  sheets  selected  for  use,  and  when  a  dozen  or  twenty  such 
sentences  have  been  mastered  on  the  black-board  the  children  may  be 
introduced  to  the  sheets  themselves.  From  these  the  sentences 
already  taught  should  first  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  review  and  to 
accustom  the  children  to  the  actual  point.  When  what  has  been  pre- 
viously learned  has  been  gone  through  the  method  will  be  somewhat 
modified  in  details,  the  sentonoe  being  read  from  the  sheet  and  only 
entirely  new  words  tanght  on  the  Uaok-board.  The  steps  of  the  plan, 
however,  and  the  general  mode  of  treatment  will  remain  the  same. 

SXnOK  FLAM  OF  HSST  BLAOK-BOAmD  LMSOV. 

(a)  Word  exhibited.     The  teacher  prints  on  the  black-board  the 
principal  noun  of  the  sentence  selected. 
(6)  Asiooiatiott  of  sound  and  symbol.    The  children  are  made  to 
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look  at  the  word  carefully,  and  to  read  it  simultaneously  after  the 
teacher  until  it  is  said  perfectly. 

(c)  Association  of  ssrmbol  and  idea.  In  order  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
the  word  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  teacher  illustrates 
the  object  on  the  black-board,  or  shews  a  picture  of  it,  says  a  few 
interesting  words  respecting  it,  and  asks  a  few  simple  questions 
about  it. 

(d)  Addition  of  other  words.  The  remaining  words  of  the  sentence 
are  added  one  at  a  time,  each  being  taught  by  itself  first,  and  its 
force  made  clear  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  taken  in  connection 
with  the  other  words  which  have  been  learned. 

{e)  Reading  of  the  sentence.  When  the  sentence  has  been  com- 
pleted the  whole  is  read  through  simultaneously  a  time  or  two  after 
the  teacher,  who  points  to  each  word  as  it  is  said. 

(/)  Test  Exercises.  Lastly  the  children  are  called  upon  to  read 
the  words  without  help,  both  simultaneously  and  individually,  for- 
wards, backwards,  or  in  any  order  indicated  by  the  teacher. 

In  succeeding  lessons  only  words  new  to  the  children  will  be  taught  separately  *in 
the  way  suggested  before  being  taken  In  connection  with  those  that  are  known.  When 
the  sentences  on  some  five  or  six  sheets— according  to  the  nature  of  the  lessons— have 
been  well  mastered,  the  children  will  be  ready  for  the  introdnctiou  of  new  elements. 

(3)  Second  Series  of  Lessons — The  Teaching  of  the  Alphabet, — In 
the  second  series  of  lessons  the  reading  will  1>e  conducted  from  the 
sheets,  the  black-board  being  used  for  the  teaching  or  illustration  of 
any  difficult  word,  and  for  the  gradual  teaching  of  the  letters  by  the 
dissection  of  known  words,  which  will  be  the  special  feature  of  this 
part  of  the  work.  The  small  letters  will  be  taught  first 

With  an  ordinary  class  of  young  children  the  best  plan  is  probably  to  go  back  and 
revise  the  lessons  already  taught,  and  to  make  use  of  words  selected  fh)m  these  for 
teaching  the  letters.  Ike  ehUdrea  thw  have  ealy  one  dUBevltjr  to  Cioe  at  obm,  and  before 
the  whole  of  the  lessons  previously  read  have  been  revised,  most  of  the  small  letters 
will,  with  the  additional  teaching  given,  have  been  learned.  With  quick  children 
however  it  may  be  advisable  to  go  straight  on,  and  to  select  for  analysis  Arom  each 
lesson  some  word  after  it  has  been  taught  as  a  whole. 

To  teach  the  letters,  a  tsrplcal  word  selected  from  the  sentences 
read  should  be  taken  each  lesson  time.  This  should  be  put  on  the 
Uack-hoard,  analysed  into  its  parts,  and  the  name  of  each  letter  well 
learned.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  should  be  fixed  by  some  appeal 
to  hand  and  eye,  and  finally  tested  by  suitable  exercises. 
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Not  more  than  three,  or  at  most  four,  new  letters  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  children  in  any  one  lesson,  and  plenty  of  drill  should  be 
given  in  naming  and  combining  the  letters  which  have  been  pre- 
▼iously  mastered.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  hurry  the  process.  The 
teaotaer  should  proceed  slowly  at  first,  and  be  careful  to  keep  the 
children  thoroughly  interested.  Then,  as  their  knowledge  extends, 
and  the  forms  of  the  letters  become  for  the  most  part  familiar  to  them, 
the  work  may  be  carried  on  more  rapidly.  The  order  of  the  alphabet 
may  easily  he  taught  after  the  forms  and  names  are  known^for 
instance  by  an  'alphabet  song.' 

Children  are  often  very  curious  about  things  which  they  see  we  are  keeping  back 
from  them;  and  if  no  anxiety  is  shewn  to  get  on  quickly,  and  the  letters  are  not  thrust 
upon  them  In  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  learning  a  task  to  them,  a  little  trouble  will 
prevent  the  work  fh>m  becoming  wearisome. 

As  to  the  principle  which  should  govern  the  selection  of  the  words  for  analysis, 
opinions  may  diflTer.  The  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  tak«  a  word  having  for  flaal  somd  the 
COM  which  oeeva  lamrt  fnq^amMj  in  the  iMwa— as  for  instance  the  sound  at  or  an.  Some, 
however,  may  prefer  to  take  the  most  dilBcult  word  of  the  lesson ;  or  the  one  which 
promiaes  to  be  moet  attractive  to  the  child  from  being  the  name  of  some  interesting 
animal  or  object;  or,  again,  one  containing  letters  which  occur  most  commonly.  If 
thought  advisable  the  letter  learning  may  be  confined  to  alternate  lessons. 


8SBTCH  PLAH  OF  TES  LBSSOIT. 

First  part  of  the  leisan, 

(a)  Until  the  sentences  which  have  been  previously  taught  have 
been  gone  through,  the  first  part  of  the  lesson  will  be  little  more 
than  a  revision  exercise,  the  children  reading  the  sentences  simul- 
taneously and  individually  without  help,  except  in  the  grouping  of 
the  words,  which  the  teacher  will  indicate  by  means  of  the  pointer. 

(6)  When  the  pupils  arrive  at  the  new  lesson  they  will  imitate 
the  teacher's  reading  word  by  word,  and  sentence  by  sentence,  while 
carefully  observing  the  words  as  pointed  to,  and  then  read  by  them- 
selves as  before. 

(c)  Such  teaching  as  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  explanatioc,  or 
correction,  and  any  supplementary  exercises,  will  then  be  given.  If 
any  word  presents  difficulty,  or  from  it§  strangeness  is  liable  to  be 
forgotten,  it  should  be  taught  on  the  black-board. 

(d)  Individual  test  ezeroises  in  reading  will  follow,  and  no  analysis 
will  be  attempted  until  the  reading  is  mastered. 
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Second  part  of  the  lesson — Letter  learning. 

(a)  Attention  directed  to  sentence  containing  word  chosen  for 
analysis — word  put  on  ttlaek-board — letters  printed  below  in  order 
with  spaces  between.  Children  observe  each  letter  as  pointed  to — 
letters  named  deliberately  and  Nearly  by  tMolbi&r  and  repeated  bgr 
children  till  known. 

(h)  Test  Bzereisea.  Individuals  called  upon  to  name  any  of  the 
letters  indicated  without  help,  to  find  similar  letters  on  the  sheet, 
sort  them  from  the  letter-box,  etc 

(c)  Teacher  draws  first  letter  on  black-board,  the  children  observ- 
ing the  process.  Individuals  called  up  to  imitate  teacher's  copy,  and 
then  the  cbildren  draw  ttie  letter  as  well  as  they  are  able  on  their 
slates.  Remaining  letters  of  the  word  are  treated  similarly,  and 
lastly  the  word  is  read  and  spelled  from  the  slates. 

(d)  Eevision  Bzerdses.  Children  select  from  the  letter>box,  as 
called  for,  any  letter  learned,  name  letters  at  sight  as  exhibited  by 
teacher,  etc.  Word  built  up  by  individuals,  with  the  tablet  letters, 
from  dictaticm,  and  from  memory,  then  said  and  finally  spelled. 

In  a  few  weeks,  with  anything  like  skilful  teaching,  all  the  small  letters,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  a  few  which  occur  bat  rarely,  will  have  been  mastered,  and  the 
children  will  have  been  progressing  in  reading  at  the  same  time.  Any  valmowa  letlen 
■My  bt  takm  as  tlMy  oorar.  The  capitals  also  may  be  taught  in  a  similar  manner,  as 
they  torn  np  in  the  lessons;  or  by  printing  a  known  word  on  the  black>board  in  small 
letters  and  in  capitals,  one  below  the  other,  and  calling  to  our  aid  the  principle  of 
comparison  and  contrast. 

When  some  jnogresa  has  been  made,  occasional  4nu  witk  some  fatm  of  Word^safccr 
will  bo  found  very  useftil,  and  might  with  advantage  be  much  more  fk«quently  em- 
ployed than  is  the  case  in  Engliah  schools.^ 

Unless  writing  is  begun  before  reading,  as  it  very  well  may  be,  the  drawing  at  fimt 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  little  more  than  a  rough  approximation  to  the  form ;  but  the 
exercise  is  useftil,  and  an  interesting  one  to  the  child.  As  the  lessons  progress  the 
hand  gains  power  and  the  imitation  becomes  more  exact ;  so  that,  by  the  time  the 
print  letters  have  been  well  learned  and  the  script  forms  come  to  be  introduced,  the 
child  is  ready  to  begin  writing. 

Jaeotofs  Reading  Method. 
This  proceeded  on  the  same  main  principle  as  the  rest  of  his  system—"  Learn  some- 
thing  thoroughly  and  refer  everything  to  it.**'    Incessant  repetition  was  insisted  on 

1  For  deMTipiion  with  »  diagram  of  a  ateftd  dlic  form  of  word-nwkar,  mo  Proftew  Mclktojolm't 
ProbUm  qTUaeking  to  rmad.  For  »  aUp  fona  with  elMtifleaUoa  of  th«  lotto*,  ms  MaivoI'M  Itrngumf 
MA  iiMCHM  <tr CMCht*,  toL  U.  p.  3B1. 

«  8m  tho  1«U  PiofoHor  Pkjtim'i  flMj  on  f^  iMn«<i4M  <md /Voctkw  qr/aeoCoC'«  ayrtem  <tr  Mh^ 
wher*  Btiinsrow  lUiutrOloiu  of  th«  mothod  of  teMhing  will  be  found. 
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iu  practice.    Jacotot  xutd  no  alphabet  sheet,  prima*',  or  specially  prepared  reader,  the 
child  being  put  at  once  to  an  ordinary  boolc — Ftoelon's  TUhnaque, 
The  Method  la  osttlae  was  as  follows  :— 

(a)  Teacher  read  first  word  clearly,  the  pupil  imitating  and  pointing.  Firat  two 
words  read  in  the  same  way,  then  the  first  three,  and  so  on,  aivxLys  heffinning  at  th4 
h$giiining. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  some  fotir  words  or  so  a  short  pause  was  made.  The  pupil  was 
questioned,  exercised  in  pointing  out  each  word  named,  and  made  to  note  any 
similarities  of  form  or  sound,  till  the  words  were  thoroughly  learned.  To  test  this  he 
was  made  to  find  the  same  words  elsewhere  in  the  book. 

(e)  The  remaining  words  of  the  sentence  were  then  added,  one  at  a  time,  the  reading 
being  conducted  exactly  as  before,  and  the  questioning  and  recognition  exerdsea  being 
repeated. 

(d)  The  words  were  now  analysed,  first  into  syllables,  and  then  into  letters,  com* 
parison  and  contrast  being  used  wherever  ayallable.  Both  syllables  and  letters  were 
repeated  till  well  known. 

(e)  A  few  succeeding  sentences  were  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  the 
pupil  was  then  called  upon  to  go  on  by  himself,  dhmya  reading  fnm  Hu  ^$i  wvrd  a$ 
bejbrt.  Help  was  given  by  the  teacher  only  in  the  case  of  new  words,  syllables,  or 
letters. 

The  plan  was  pursued  till  some  sixty  lines  or  so  had  been  gone  over,  and  the  child 
had  become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  words,  syllables,  and  letters  of  the 
piece.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  alphabet  and  many  combinations  were  thus  learned ; 
and  it  was  held  that  when  this  had  been  done  the  early  difllcultles  of  reading  had 
been  overcome,  so  that  the  child  could  now  read. 

In  case  of  farther  difllculty  the  teacher  at  once  referred  back  to  what  liad  been 
learned,  and  this  was  made  the  stepping-stone  to  any  new  letter  or  combination. 

After  two  lessons  in  reading  the  child  began  to  write,  a  mHtenee  Ui  $maU  hand  being 
put  for  him  to  imitate ;  and  thenceforward  reading  and  writing  were  made  to  assist 
each  other. 

The  Primer  Stage, 

(1)  The  Books. — The  first  Iwsons  should  be  simply  those  of  the  read- 
ing sheets  printed  in  smaller  type.  The  whole  of  the  lessons  have  to  be 
specially  written  and  arranged  to  ensure  their  suitability,  proper 
sequence  in  the  introduction  of  new  words,  and  consistency  of  plan. 
They  must  be  graduated  as  to  difficulty  both  of  thought  and  language ; 
the  words  employed  should  be  of  regular  notation,  and  those  of 
similar  sound  should  be  associated  together.  New  words  should  be 
introduced  in  such  order  and  variety  as  to  afford  the  necessary 
practice,  without  overburdening  the  child,  or  making  the  lesson 
unduly  difficult  by  their  number. 

The  matters  treated  of  should  be  such  as  can  be  readily  under- 
stood, and  the  statements  such  as  an  intelligent  child  can  take 
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interest  la  Thib  MntenoM  ibmUd  Im  mm  ptrDMstly  natnnl  mm  poMlWn, 
and  should  carry  on  the  thought  so  as  to  give  continuous  sense  to  the 
lesson,  not  be  a  series  of  disconnected  statements  or  fragments  of 
speech. 

Something  no  doubt  hM  to  be  aaorifloed  in  the  language  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
teaching,  but  thLi  is  no  excuse  for  the  commonplace  inanities  so  often  found.  The 
sooner,  too,  we  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  a  word  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  its  lenglh 
the  better. 

The  lessons  should  be  short,  printed  in  bold  type,  and  copiously  illustrated  with 
pictures  for  the  most  part  of  the  olijects  named.  Silent  letters  should  be  printed  in 
hair4ine  type,  and  any  dissyllables  should  be  divided  by  a  hyphen.  Only  a  few  new 
forms  or  typical  words  should  be  introduced  in  the  same  lesson,  and  to  prevent  these 
being  forgotten  care  must  be  taken  to  give  a  sufficiently  fk«quent  repetition  of  them 
in  after  lessons.  A  list  of  the  new  words  introduced  should  be  printed  either  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  both  in  script  snd  in  ordinary  type,  that  they 
may  be  readily  reviewed  and  copied  by  the  children. 

(2)  Qeneral  character  of  the  work, — This  stage  marks  an  important 
step  in  the  child's  reading — the  introduction  to  the  book.  The  lessons 
which  have  been  previously  learned  on  the  cards  should  be  rapidly 
read  through  again,  varied  by  any  additional  exercises  the  teacher 
may  find  it  advisable  to  introduce  in  order  to  prevent  the  work 
becoming  monotonous.  To  keep  the  lesson  bright  and  interesting  is 
to  do  much  towards  making  it  successful 

The  real  work  of  the  stage  begins  when  the  new  lessons  are  reached. 
The  main  points  to  which  the  teacher's  attention  should  he  directed, 


(a)  The  thorough  learning  of  the  words,  so  that  they  may  be 
instantly  recognised  in  future. 

(b)  The  perfecting  of  the  knowledge  of  the  letters,,  both  print  and 
script,  and  the  learning  of  the  spelling  of  the  words. 

(c)  The  training  of  the  child  to  perceive  similarities  of  fonn  and 
Bon&d,  and  the  mastery  of  a  large  number  of  regular  combinations,  so 
that  the  inductions  he  arrives  at  may  be  applied  with  confidence  to 
further  cases,  and  irregular  forms  may  strike  him  as  exceptions. 

(d)  Accustoming  the  child  to  break  up  the  longer  words  into 
syllables,  and  to  look  to  these  in  attempting  to  give  the  sound  of  a 
word  at  sight 

(e)  The  gradual  giving  of  an  insight  into  the  powers  of  the  letten 
chiefly  by  exercises  in  phonic  analysia 
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(f)  Incessant  oorroetion  of  errors  and  faults  of  ntterance,  and  the 
banishment  of  unnatural  tones. 

At  this  stage  the  children  should  polat  to  Mch  wvrA  with  the  finger  as  they  read  it. 
This  directs  and  assists  the  eye,  keeps  the  attention  fixed,  and  helps  to  secure  that  the 
child  does  not  merely  catch  the  sound  of  the  word  from  others  without  observing  it. 

Some  teachers  advise  the  teaching  on  the  black-board  of  all  strange  or  difficult  words 
before  the  reading  commences ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  exactly  what  words 
will  prove  difficulties,  and  when  the  children  come  to  read  individually  it  is  easy  to 
deal  with  any  word  which  is  found  to  give  trouble. 

8SET0H  PLAH  OF  HKW  LBSBOIT. 

(a)  TMusber  read  the  sentenoe  word  by  word  distinctly  and  de- 
liberately, the  dlass  Imltatlni:  sliniataneoualy,  and  pointing  to  each 
word  as  read.  Whole  sentence  read  by  teacher  and  then  by  chil- 
dren. 

(6)  IndiYldnali  called  upon  to  read  the  sentence  directly  or  in  any 
order,  the  teacher  looking  carefuUy  to  matters  of  utterance,  and 
correcting  mistakes. 

Any  word  which  gives  trouble  should  be  put  on  the  black-board,  and  read  and 
spelled  by  class  or  by  individuals.  For  occasional  variety  the  '  word-about '  plan- 
each  child  reading  a  word  in  turn — ^may  be  used.  Remaining  sentences  treated  in  a 
similar  way. 

(c)  A  few  minutes'  easy  oonvemtlon  with  simple  queetioninff  to 

ensure  understanding  and  make  reading  intelligent— reference  made 

to  pictures — children  allowed  to  tell  what  they  see. 

No  formal  definitions  of  meaning  should  be  given.  In  illustrating  the  force  of  wonls 
which  are  not  names,  it  Is  often  useAil  to  employ  them  in  a  variety  of  simple  phrases. 

(<£)  Whole  lesson  read  through  in  sentences  by  class  and  by  in- 
dividuals without  help,  attention  being  giving  to  grouping  of  words 
and  easy  and  intelligent  rendering. 

Occasionally  the  teacher  should  read  the  lesson  through  as  a  model;  or,  as  a 
reward,  one  of  the  best  readers  may  do  this,  the  rest  of  the  class  looking  out  for 
any  mistakes. 

(e)  Teacher  writes  a  few  of  the  more  difflcnlt  words  on  the  hlaOk- 
hoazd,  and  children  transcrilM  these  on  their  slates ;  or  they  may 
write  certain  of  the  letters  or  words  from  dictation. 

(/)  Selected  words  written  on  blaok-hoard  and  speUed  by  class, 
then  individuals  called  upon  to  spell  these  and  other  words  from 
memory. 
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At  suitable  opportunities  the  teacher  may  usefully  introduce 
phonie  ezerdMs,  either  in  the  way  of  analysis  or  drill,  founded  on 
the  lesson  just  read.  These  may  take  the  place  occasionally  of  the 
transcription  exercise,  in  which  case  not  more  than  one  should  be 
given  at  once,  or  special  times  may  be  set  apart  for  them.  The 
exercises  may  be  varied  in  almost  endless  ways  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  moment.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  kind  of 
exercise  intended  : — 

A  word  aelected  from  the  lesson  may  be  written  on  the  black -boftrd,  for  Inetanee, 
eal,  and  the  children  may  then  be  called  npon  to  dictate  to  the  teacher  any  words 
they  can  supply  of  similar  sound— aa  hat,  M,  luU,  meU,  pot,  na,  mt,  etc  These  shoald 
be  written  down  in  a  column  under  the  first  word,  and  read  and  spelled. 

Again,  a  suitable  syllable  may  be  written  on  the  board,  like  an,  end  the  children 
required  to  make  other  words  by  putting  a  letter  in  fh)nt— as  ten,  can,  /dn,  man,  pan, 
ran,  etc  Attention  may  be  directed  to  the  pewen  of  tlM  taltial  letten  by  giving  them 
witli  increased  and  prolonged  eflect,  as  ai . .  aa.  The  position  of  the  lips,  teeth, 
tongue,  etc,  may  also  be  pointed  out. 

As  a  farther  example,  we  may  take  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  sound  when  a  word 
is  changed  into  another  by  adding  e,  as  man,  mane ;  $at,  faU ;  p»n,  pin^,  etc  The 
words  selected  as  tyi^s  should  be  written  on  the  black-board  and  read,  the  effect  of 
the  change  in  spelling  being  clearly  pointed  out  and  illustrated.  Other  similar  pairs 
of  words  should  then  be  used  as  tests. 

Ecu^y  Narrative  Stage — Standards  L  and  IL 

(1)  The  Books, — There  are  certain  general  purposes  which  the  books 
should  serve,  not  only  in  the  present  stage  but  throughout  the  school 
course.  In  constructing  or  selecting  the  lessons  there  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  the  chief  things  to  be  aimed  at  being — 

(a)  To  proTide  tnltaUe  materials  for  the  teacbing  of  just  those 
pomts  in  the  reading  to  which  attention  has  to  be  directed  at  this 
particular  stage. 

(h)  To  give  eliildren  a  liking  for  iMUling,  by  the  selection  of  inter- 
esting topics  and  the  treatment  of  these  in  a  vivid  and  attractive 
way. 

(c)  To  onltlvate  the  taste,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  what 
is  true,  and  oeautiful,  and  good,  by  providing  pieces  which,  while 
they  are  within  tne  duld's  comprehension,  are  well  written  and 
varied  both  in  matter  and  style. 

A  common  defect  in  the  lessons  of  the  early  books  is  the  foody-gecdy  taae,  and  the 
stialned  and  artificial  moral  lessons  deduced.     Another  is  the  geatral  IwMasai  aa4 
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pmnam  tf  «U  hmm,  oftoa  witboat  anj  approMh  to  •iUier  foree  or  beaaty.  There 
is  aim  in  many  caws  a  tm  grmt  aaztoty  to  ttnrt  ImarA  vhat  !■  oaltoA  asKU  lalHaa- 
tka,  which  Is  here  of  UtUe  importance. 

In  the  stage  at  present  under  consideration  most  of  the  lessees  will 
need  to  be  specially  written,  so  as  to  secure  poropcr  seqnance  In  the 
introdnctioii  of  new  words,  and  cazefU  gxmdvatlon  as  to  difficulty, 
thou^  many  simple  and  suitable  lessons  may  be  selected  from 
children's  literature,  especially  pretty  and  bright  little  poems  with 
well-marked  rhythm  and  rhyming  lines. 

Afker  they  have  been  read  such  poems  should  be  learned.  Children  have  a  natural 
liUag  Ibr  Jingling  lOiiodB,  and  the  pnema  may  be  made  a  most  iiseAil  means  of  train* 
Ing  both  the  ear  and  the  taste  if  Jndieloualy  handled,  and  the  tcaeher  does  not  blur 
their  beauty  by  talking  too  much  about  them. 


The  leasotts  shonld  appeal  to  tlie  pnpll's  ezpeilenee  and  fMUngs, 
and  consist  of  short  stories,  fitbles,  and  descriptions  of  well-known 
animals  or  of  any  matter  generally  attractive  to  a  child.  As  far  as 
possible  tlie  nazratlTea  should  have  a  personal  tiemeat  nmning 
through  them,  as  this  is  an  additional  source  of  interest  Bhort 
dialogues  are  very  useful  in  aiding  the  naturalness  of  reading,  but 
they  must  be  bright,  and  if  amusing  or  humorous  so  much  the 
better.  The  imagination  too  must  not  he  neglected,  and  the 
occnsional  introduction  of  simple  tales  of  the  *  fairy '  type  is  a  g:nn 
in  many  ways. 

Children  delight  in  the  wonderful,  and  tven  the  extravagant  if  properly  manag<Hl 
need  not  detract  fh>m  their  appreciation  of  the  true. 

Some  of  the  leasons  should  be  directed  to  stir  the  sAMtlaM  graUy  aaS  pleasaaUy,  and 
enlist  the  child's  sympathy  on  the  aide  of  right  conduct ;  but  painftil  snl^ts  should 
be  excluded.  The  moral  of  the  stories  shonld  be  natiual  and  obvious,  but  should  not 
be  explained,  and  all  moralising  of  the  con.iitonplace  kinds  should  be  caref^illy 
eschewed. 

The  sentences  should  be  short  but  not  Jerky.  SiapUelty  ef  HfU  aeed  aal  maaa 
almaBi  of  aay  literary  qaallty.  The  anxiety  to  give  a  great  variety  of  word  fionns  often 
leads  to  absurdities  of  statement,  or  the  straining  of  the  sense,  in  order  to  introduce 
them.  Hew  worts  ihaald  not  be  tee  agameroas,  and  it  Is  a  good  plan  to  have  them 
printed  in  bolder  type  when  first  brought  in.  Longer  words  shonld  be  divided  into 
syllables. 

Weodeafei  should  still  be  introduced  to  illustrate  the  principal  points  of  the  lesson. 
They  need  not  give  any  large  amount  of  detail— even  simple  outlines  ser^*e— but  tlioy 
must  be  well  drawn.  Bad  illustrations  are  worse  than  none ;  they  have  a  uiischicv- 
oos  effect  upon  the  perception  of  form,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  any  right  apprecia- 
tion in  matten  of  art. 
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(2)  Oeneral  chwrader  of  the  work, — ^In  this  stage  the  teaching  shotild 
be  directed  chiefly  to  the  prompt  recognitioii  of  the  wordi  and  the 
perfecting  of  mechanical  flLclllty  in  uttering:  them.  The  mastery  of 
the  powers  of  the  letters  should  be  completed — ^including  double 
vowels,  and  such  groups  of  consonants  as  are  of  common  occurrence — 
BO  that  the  children  are  able  to  give  at  sight  the  sound  of  new  com- 
binations of  ordinary  form.  A  considerable  number  of  the  mono- 
syllables of  anomalous  spelling,  which  occur  at  all  frequently  in  the 
language,  should  also  have  been  taught  by  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  after  progress  of  the  Children  wUl  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  processes  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  the  consequent  habits  ther 
form,  at  this  stage.  At  no  point  in  the  child's  progress  is  good 
teaching  more  important.  The  following  are  some  of  the  chief 
matters  which  should  be  looked  to  : — 

(a)  Thorough  oomctlon  as  well  as  detection  of  mistakes. 

(b)  Distinct  articulation  and  correct  pitch. 

(c)  Ditelligent  understanding  of  what  is  read. 

(d)  Sufficient  repetition  to  secure  the  fixing  of  the  finms  without 
allowing  the  work  to  become  wearisome. 

{e)  The  gradual  training  of  the  ear  to  appreciate  sounds  and 
rhythm. 

(/)  Attention  to  the  ftnms  of  unknown  words  as  they  are  read,  and 
the  learning  of  the  spelling  of  them. 

(g)  The  syllabling  of  longer  words. 

{h)  The  training  of  the  children  to  reading  of  the  words  in  natural 
groups. 

{%)  The  gradual  perception  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  such  nuitters 
as  emphasis  and  modulation  from  the  endeavour  to  express  the  sense 
from  the  illustration  afforded  by  the  teacher's  model  reading,  not  by 
being  told  directly. 

(j)  Exercises  in  phonic  analysis  and  word  comparison. 

(k)  Practice  in  reading  at  sight. 

SKSTOH  PLAH  OF  LBSSOH. 

(a)  Imitation  of  teacher's  reading.  Teacher  reads  slowly  a  few 
words  or  phrase  at  a  time  until  end  of  sentence  is  reached.  Sentence 
read  as  whole  in  similar  manner.  Length  of  portion  read  before 
children  imitate  gradually  increased  as  progress  is  made. 
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The  chUdren  sbovild  point  with  the  linger  so  long  aa  they  have  tnj  dUieiilty  in 
following  the  words  with  the  eye  as  they  are  read.  When  attention  can  be  given 
to  a  whole  phrase  at  a  time  pointing  should  be  discontinued,  aa  it  would  now 
Interfere  with  the  work  and  make  the  reading  stiff  and  laboared. 

{b)  EaartlTig  without  help.  Sentence  read  simultaneonsly  by  the 
children  without  assistance.  Individuals  called  upon  to  read  it. 
Knowledge  tested  by  having  sentence  read  backwards,  or  a  word 
each  in  turn,  etc. 

Any  word  which  presents  special  difficulty  should  be  put  upon  the  black-board 
and  analysed. 

(c)  Brief  ex]danations  and  Ulustz&tions  of  snt^Jeot-matter.  In 
exphumtions  the  words  are  always  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  context.  Exercises  given  in  framing  sentences  containing  the 
more  difficult  words. 

The  children  should  be  questioned  in  a  brisk,  simple  manner.  Bxereiaes  to 
secure  intelligent  understanding  may  be  varied  in  many  ways. 

(cQ  Praetioe  and  additional  exendfles.  Each  sentence  treated  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  just  described — ^backward  children  should  receive 
a  good  deal  of  individual  practice. 

At  suitable  opportunities  the  teacher  should  use  supplementary  exercises  in 
comparison  of  words,  articulation  drill,  etc. 

(e)  Model  sentenoe-readingr.  When  whole  passages  have  been  gone 
through  as  above,  and  the  words  are  well  known,  teacher  should  read 
certain  portions  as  models,  and  call  upon  individuals  to  imitate  his 
rendering.  At  first  the  portions  should  be  sentences ;  later  on  they 
may  be  longer.  Children  selected  to  apply  what  they  have  learned 
by  reading  intelligently  other  passages  not  read  by  the  teacher. 

The  portions  read  by  the  child  in  this  part  of  the  work  should  alwa^  be  com* 
plete  statements,  not  lines  or  scraps. 

The  teacher  should  beware  of  IUm  resdiaff,  the  child  inserting  words  or  sub- 
stituting others  for  those  in  the  book  In  such  a  way  as  still  to  make  sense.  Badly 
trained  children  are  often  given  to  this. 

Some  educators  insist  that  the  lesson  should  be  Anally  read  through  as  a  whole 
either  by  the  teacher  or  by  one  of  Uie  best  readers  in  the  class. 

(/)  Oxml  spellincr  of  the  more  diflLoult  words,  eta  This  should 
occupy  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  lesson.  Each  word  as  spelled 
should  be  put  upon  the  black-board,  and  the  list  finally  read  and 
si>elled  simultaneously. 

A  few  easy  questions  or  a  series  of  ellipses  to  draw  attention  to  the  outline  of 
the  story  will  also  be  found  usefhl. 
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In  tiie  Buooeediiig  transcription  or  dtetfttion  iMson  the  pMoges  nsed  sboold  be 
taken  from  the  reading  leuon  Joit  mastered.  Various  other  InterettiDg  exercises  in 
connection  with  the  reading  lesnons  maj  be  given,  as  writing  lists  of  words  with  some 
common  characteristic,  etc 

Teachers  sometimes  waste  time  and  weaken  interest  in  the  reading  by  introductory 
talks  abont  the  lesson.  It  is  a  nlitaks  to  tsU  tlis  story  tetenhaDd.  Some  sgaln  prefer 
to  teach  all  new  words  with  the  help  of  the  black-board  before  the  actual  reading 
begins.  This  is  not  advisable,  as  the  children  learn  the  firesh  forms  more  readily  in 
connection  with  known  words  when  they  have  the  sense  of  the  passsge  to  assist 
them. 

The  teacher  should  be  on  the  look -oat  for,  and  do  his  best  to  prevent,  aerely  rspeat- 
iBff  froBi  mesMry  instead  of  reading,  the  child  allowing  his  eye  to  run  over  the  wonls 
without  taking  in  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

It  is  easy  ftr  tks  toasher  to  dsmsge  Us  wwfc  by  fslac  too  test,  anxiety  to  get  over  a 
great  deal  of  ground  leading  to  hurry  and  consequent  superficial  learning. 

Lov?er  Intellectual  Stage — Standards  III,  and  IV. 

(1)  The  Books, — By  the  time  the  child  reaches  this  stage  the  more 
elementary  difficulties  of  reading  will  hare  been  mastered,  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  suitable  extracts  may  be  found.  The  lessons 
should  include  such  matters  as  simple  accounts  of  natural  objects, 
explanations  of  common  phenomena,  descriptions  of  manners  and 
customs,  and  narratives  of  adventure  ;  nor  must  the  imagination,  and 
the  moral  and  emotional  side  of  the  mind,  be  neglected.  Stories  of 
deeds  of  heroism  and  moral  tales  are  most  useful,  but  if  the  child  is 
to  be  benefited  the  moral  must  not  be  obtruded  or  artificial  Simple 
poems,  mostly  of  the  ballad  type,  and  passages  of  descriptive  poetry 
are  also  of  much  value^  if  judiciously  selected  and  properly  used.  Too 
often,  those  selected  are  either  so  poor  or  commonplace  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  as  to  afiford  no  training  to  the  taste,  or  are  above  the 
child's  comprehension,  and  hence  do  not  appeal  to  his  sympathy  or 
imagination. 

LoMons  dlroetly  laloBAid  to  five  naslU  Jaftaraatftoa,  and  interest  the  child  in  natural 
things,  should  be  more  fluently  introduced  than  heretofore.  They  should  be  varied 
in  character,  but  should  be  anrsngod  «i  some  deflaito  plan  to  harmonise  with  one 
another,  so  that  the  child's  ideas  may  be  broadened  and  extended  naturally,  and 
some  general  line  of  relationship  may  run  through  the  whole.  a<rapylasae  Is  a  so— ina 
Ikatt.  The  statements  should  be  simple  and  lucid,  and  technicalities  should  be 
avoided.  Most  of  these  lessons  will  have  to  be  specially  written,  and  in  writing  or 
selecting  any  new  lessons  ef  this  kind  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  what  fkcts  bearing 
on  the  snliiiect,  or  leading  up  to  it,  have  been  previously  given. 

It  is  better  to  spread  a  story  or  longer  narrative  over  several  lewions  than  to  spoil 
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It  by  condensing  and  ezciaing  to  such  an  extent  that  all  ftilness  of  meaning  and 
beaaty  are  lost. 

Style  should  receive  greater  attention  than  in  the  preceding 
course,  and  the  leMMms  should  Im  careAiUy  graduated  hoth  ai  to  word 
diffleulties  and  as  to  tlM  intelleetual  demands  made  upon  the  child. 
Not  unfirequently  the  subject-matter  is  too  abstruse  for  the  child  to 
grasp  properly,  or  ia  stated  in  too  pretentious  a  way.  In  such  a  case 
intelligence  is  sure  to  suffer.  The  ideas  introduced  should  neither  be 
too  difficult  nor  too  many.  An  intelligent  child  should  be  able  with 
ordinary  attention  to  catch  the  sense  of  what  ia  given. 

The  function  of  UlulntlTt  voodesu  is  now  chiefly  to  add  brightness  and  attractive- 
ness to  the  book,  and  occasionally  to  assist  the  imagination  in  realising  what  is  stated. 
They  must  be  good  of  their  kind  if  introduced  at  all. 

(2)  General  Character  of  the  Work. — As  the  difficulties  of  word  re- 
cognition pass  away,  the  child  comes  to  have  the  power  of  taking  in 
a  phrase  or  short  sentence  at  a  glance,  without  special  attention  to  each 
individual  word,  and  until  he  can  do  this  he  cannot  be  said  to  read  in 
the  full  sense. 

He  ought  now  to  be  able  to  read  easy  prose  with  fair  facility. 
Strange  forms  of  words,  beyond  his  power  to  master  unaided,  will  of 
course  occur,  and  these  will  have  to  be  carefully  taught ;  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  so  numerous  as  to  interfere  with  the  general  grasp  of 
the  sense,  and  though  stumbles  will  be  made  they  should  not  be 
frequent.  Artieolatlon  difflonltles,  from  peculiar  collocations  of 
sylLibles  or  words,  will  also  be  occasionally  met  with,  necessitating 
in  some  cases  an  appeal  to  the  black-board,  careful  drill,  and  deliber- 
ate utterance  until  the  difficulties  disappear. 

Grood  habits  with  respect  to  natural  pitch  of  voice,  smoothness  of 
tone,  clear  enunciation,  and  other  matters  connected  with  corroct 
utterance,  should  be  strengthened  until  the  right  way  becomes  the 
easiest  one  for  the  child ;  in  fact,  while  the  teaching  is  directed  more 
and  more  to  intellectual  qualities,  mechanical  matters  must  not  be 
neglected. 

The  teacher  needs  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  to  correct  the  affected  ■odalattons 
or  '  itaic-soac '  so  common  in  school  reading.  Caesar  is  reported  to  have  reproved  this 
fault  in  these  words :  "  If  you  are  singing  you  sing  poorly,  If  you  are  reading  why  do 
you  sing?"— <C(m})ayrv.) 

The  chief  thing  to  be  insisted  upon  at  this  stage  is  inteUigenoc, 
more  being  demanded  from  the  child  in  the  matter  of  style  so  that 
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the  sense  is  made  fully  evident  in  a  natural  way  by  suitable  emphasit 
and  modulation. 

The  lessons  of  an  emotional  character  will  afford  a  means  of  train- 
ing in  the  more  elementary  matters  connected  with  ezpreuion.  The 
first  things  to  secure  in  this  respect  are  the  proper  production  of 
sounds  of  different  pitch  and  character,  and  a  manner  and  tone  of 
voice  in  accord  with  the  nature  or  sentiment  of  the  piece  read. 

The  Misr  ud  afttanJ  pirodwilon  of  tte  toIm,  bo  as  to  avoid  the  harsh  or  strident  and 
artiflcial  tones  so  often  heard,  as  well  as  the  Iktigue  and  irritation  of  the  throat 
arising  from  wrong  vocalisation,  fs  a  matter  of  great  importance  both  to  the  reader 
and  the  speaker,  and  «honld  raceive  much  more  attention  In  achoGAs  than  Is  usually 
accorded  to  tt. 

The  general  Mqaraee  of  tke  teaeUng.  nftmely  recognition  and  utterance,  explanation, 
style,  cannot  be  violated  if  the  method  is  to  be  satisfactory ;  but  so  long  aji  this  order 
is  maintained,  the  details  of  the  work  may  be  varied  In  almost  endless  ways,  accord- 
fng  to  the  skill  and  invention  of  the  teacher.  Very  many  lessons  are  spoiled  by  the 
teacher  ha\ing  no  fixed  principle  of  order  In  the  work,  matters  of  style  being  dealt 
with  before  the  children  can  read  the  words  properly,  and  explanations  being  given 
last. 

SXROR  TLAX  OF  USIOIT. 

(a)  Thib  MBMt/ay  of  tlie  Words.  Teaching  directed  in  this  part  of 
lesson  to  the  elimination  of  errors  of  utterance  Individual  reading, 
mostly  by  backward  children,  until  the  whole  piece  has  been  gone 
through.  Mistakes  and  faults  thoroughly  corrected  with  help  of  the 
black-board  as  they  occur. 

Words  which  give  dllHculty  should  be  aaid  slowly  and  distinctly  bjr  the  class 
and  then  by  the  Individual  concerned.  Mutual  correction  should  Im  encouraged, 
but  hands  should  not  be  held  up  until  the  reader  has  finished. 

The  eye  should  be  trained  to  break  up  words  at  once  into  their  syllables,  the 
ear  to  distinguish  readily  differences  of  sound,  the  voice  to  prodnce  smooth  clear 
tones  with  the  least  amount  of  effort 

Exercises  in  articulation,  phonic  analysis,  comparison  of  words,  and  word- 
building  may  often  be  introduced  with  good  effect 

(b)  Ezplanattoni.  Given  to  secure  intelligent  understanding  and 
to  arouse  interest,  so  that  the  pupil  may  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
piece  and  be  better  able  to  make  clear  the  meaning  to  others.  The 
children  should  be  briskly  questioned,  and  what  is  necessary  added 
by  the  teacher.  What  is  said  shonld  be  direct,  couched  in  simple 
language,  and  as  brief  as  the  needs  of  the  case  will  admit  of.  There 
must  be  no  discnrslve  talk ;  and  more  attention  must  not  be  paid  to 
individnal  words  than  their  value  in  the  lesson  warrants, 
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The  teacher  most  lite  his  own  Judgment,  ftcoording^  to  the  elrenmstances»  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  to  take  the  explanations  paragraph  by  paragraph,  as  each  is 
read,  or  to  run  through  the  lesson  again  after  the  first  reading  Is  completed. 

(c)  ReadiniT  ^th  IntelllffenM  and  Ezpreuion.  Means  to  be  em- 
ployed are  the  teacher's  model  reading  and  corrected  practice,  the 
foundation  being  the  child's  understanding  of  the  piece.  Selected 
passages  read  by  teacher — children  imitate  until  they  can  read  the 
passage  correctly  alone.  This  should  be  followed  by  individual  test 
reading.  This  section  of  the  work  should  occupy  the  larger  portion 
of  the  lesson  time. 

At  first  the  imitation  may  be  simultaneous.  When  the  more  elementary  matters 
of  style  have  been  fldrly  mastered,  it  is  better  for  the  children  to  listen  attentively 
to  the  teacher  and  imitate  individually. 

The  children  may  be  assisted  in  understanding  any  particular  mode  of  modula- 
tion, by  writing  the  sentence  on  the  black-board  with  the  words  at  different 
heights  according  as  the  voice  should  naturally  rise  or  fkll. 

(^  Qnestlons  on  Subject-matter  and  Spelling.  From  the  beginning 
children  should  be  trained  to  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  what  they  read,  and  of  noticing  the  spelling  of  any 
unfamiliar  word  they  may  come  across.  Hence  the  last  few  minutes 
of  the  lesson  should  be  spent  in  testing  both  these  things. 

It  is  valuable  to  have  the  best  pieces  of  poetry  learned  by  heart,  but  this  should 
not  be  done  until  the  children  have  learned  to  read  them  correctly  In  class,  or  faults 
may  only  become  the  more  firmly  established. 

The  association  with  writing  will  be  made  chiefly  through  the  dictation  lesson ; 
and,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  the  children  should  be  practised  in  reading  script. 

Higlier  Intellectual  or  Literary  Stage — 
Standards  K,  VL,  and  VIL 

(1)  The  5oo^«.-— The  books  of  this  stage  should  form  the  child's  in- 
troduction to  literature,  and  should  above  all  things  stimulate  a  love 
for  reading  and  foster  good  taste  in  the  choice  of  what  is  read.  The 
extracts  selected  should  be  of  increasing  length,  of  standard  excel- 
lence, interesting  in  themselves,  and  within  the  pupil's  comprehension, 
at  least  with  a  little  assistance.  They  should  also  be  sufficiently 
varied  both  in  style  and  subject-matter  to  call  into  exercise  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  good  reading  and  to  appeal  to  the  imagination 
and  stir  the  emotions  as  well  as  provide  food  for  the  intellect.  There 
should  be  po  evident  design  to  thrust  informfition  upon  the  child* 
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Style  is  here  even  more  important  than  subject-matter.  Sameness 
and  scrappiness  are  both  to  be  avoided.  The  poetry,  especially,  will 
need  to  be  very  judiciously  chosen,  so  as  to  afford  the  necessary  train- 
ing without  being  of  so  difficult  a  character  as  to  be  beyond  the 
pupil's  appreciation. 

"Till  children  take  pleasure  in  tlie  silent,  passive,  cursory  reading  of  good  litera- 
ture, touching  but  not  pressing  the  keys,  learning  the  great  task  of  catching  the 
meaning  of  others'  minds  undistorted,  the  responsibility  of  the  school  does  not 
entirely  cease."— (ffoU.) 

To  teach  a  child  to  Ukc  hooks,  and  to  treat  them  with  respect  as  friends,  is  to  do  much 
towards  securing  his  future  development,  and  to  add  an  additional  pleasure  to  life. 

Care  should  be  taken  at  all  times  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  corruption  of  the 
child's  taste  by  poor  literature.  The  badly- written,  low-toned,  and  often  peroiciona 
rubbish  which  so  frequently  forms  a  boy's  home  reading,  when  he  reads  at  all,  is 
only  to  be  banished  by  introducing  him  to  something  higher,  and  teaching  him  to 
appreciate  it. 

It  Aoald  bo  a  rooocBlied  part  of  the  woik  of  this  sUgo  to  road  thxoagh  saltafete  standard 
wwka  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  readers,  certain  lessons  being  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  reading  should  be  as  little  as  possible  broken  by  corrections  and 
comments,  only  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  being  given,  and  these  in  the 
briefest  way.  Numerous  cheap  editions  of  good  books  of  thoroughly  Interesting 
character  are  published,  with  which  children  ought  to  be  acquainted,  and  fh>ni 
which  the  necessary  works  may  be  selected. 

(2)  General  Character  of  the  Wwk. — Matters  of  elocution  will  now 
occupy  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  time.  The  teacher  most  1>e 
a  good  reader  himself  if  success  is  to  be  achieved,  and  the  teaching 
must  bo  thorough  and  earnest..  The  pupils  have  to  be  taught  not 
only  to  grasp  the  facts  conveyed,  but  to  appreciate  such  characteristics 
and  beauties  of  style  as  are  within  their  comprehension,  as  well  as 
the  way  in  which  these  may  be  rendered  evident  in  their  reading. 
They  must  fed  what  good  style  is,  not  merely  be  able  to  quote  the 
teacher's  phrases  about  it.  Simply  telling  what  is  to  be  done  respect- 
ing emphasis,  modulation,  and  so  on,  is  quite  inadequate,  and  only 
leads  to  artificial  imitation,  not  to  natural  expression.  Elocution  rules 
are  of  little  value,  except  occasionally  as  reminders.  The  points 
must  be  mastered  a  few  at  a  time ;  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  interest  in  reading  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  many  difficulties. 

SKKTOH  PLAH  Or  lUSOIT. 

(a)  Preliminary  Reading.  Piece  read  rapidly  through  to  catch  any 
word  difficulties,  and  to  give  the  pupils  an  insight  into  the  general  drift 
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of  the  lesson.    Attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  true  subordina- 
tion and  interdependence  of  the  sentences  and  their  various  parts. 

The  corrections  needed  oaght  not  to  be  numerous,  and  should  for  the  moat 
part  be  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

(6)  Bxidaaatlons.  Onlj  difficulties  in  the  way  of  understanding 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  treated.  Such  matters  as  involved  constructions, 
allusions,  figures  of  speech,  and  so  on,  will  all  at  times  need  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  mistake  must  not  be  made  of  endeavouring  to  explain 
everything  which  may  possibly  give  difficulty  to  any  particular  pupiL 
Shades  of  meaning  may  often  usefully  be  pointed  out,  and  the  teaching  should 
strengthen  the  pupils  in  the  exact  use  of  words. 

In  certain  cases  a  few  words  should  be  said  about  the  form  of  the  piece,  or 
about  the  author,  but  any  lengthy  tallc  is  here  out  of  place. 

In  the  highest  section  the  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  use  a  dictionary,  and 
occasionally  they  may  be  set  to  prepare  the  meanings  of  diAcult  words  before 
the  reading  begins.  The  teacher's  questions  will  soon  shew  when  the  Judgment 
of  the  pupil  has  been  at  fault. 

(e)  Teacher*!  Modtf  Beading:.  This  is  at  this  stage  of  great  import- 
ance, both  as  setting  before  the  pupils  a  standard  to  aim  at,  and  as 
pointing  out  how  certain  graces  of  rendering  are  to  be  secured  and 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  passage  conveyed  in  the  most  efiective  and 
felicitous  way.  Judgment  will  be  shewn  in  selecting  passages  which 
best  illustrate  what  is  required. 

The  imitation  of  the  teacher's  reading  should  be  individual,  though  the  class 
may  occasionally  with  beneficial  results  be  called  upon  to  give  a  passage  simul* 
taneously  to  impress  some  special  point  of  teaching. 

The  teacher  must  not  insist  too  rigidly  on  exact  Imitation  of  liis  own  reading, 
and  hence  longer  passages  may  be  read  by  him  without  a  break  than  in  the  pre* 
vious  stages.  His  ot(|ect  should  be  to  enlighten  the  child  and  assist  him  in 
nnderstandlng  the  means  employed  in  good  reading,  not  to  fetter  him.  In 
emotional  passages  especially,  what  is  needed  is  to  put  the  child  into  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  author,  and  then  to  lead  him  to  express  what  he  feels  naturally, 
without  defect  on  the  one  side,  or  exaggeration  on  the  other. 

(d)  Test  and  Fmctloe  Beading.  A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
lesson  should  be  taken  up  with  practice  reading  of  passages  which 
have  not  been  presented  as  models  by  the  teacher.  .The  work  will  need 
to  be  treated  with  care  and  skill,  and  frequent  help  and  correction 
will  be  needed  in  many  directions.  Ease  and  grace  of  delivery  are 
to  be  looked  to.  The  children  should  also  have  room  left  them  for 
individual  interpretation  wherever  any  emotional  element  enters  into 
the  lesson. 
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The  importance  of  taking  breath  at  the  proper  places,  and  of  managing  tho 
voice  in  such  a  way  as  to  pnxluoe  clear  and  resonant  tones  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  effort,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Reading  ought  not  to  be  more  fiitiguing 
than  speaking,  but  frequently  from  Its  artificialiiiy  it  is  mueh  more  so. 

The  teacher  will  often  find  it  of  advantage  to  listen  to  the  reading  with  closed 
book. 

{c)  EzuDioatlon,  etc.  Where  the  fftcts  of  the  piece  read  are  of 
importance  in  themselves,  the  pupils  should  be  questioned  before  the 
close  of  the  lesson  upon  the  main  points  of  the  subject-matter ;  and 
the  spelling  of  any  strange  or  difficult  words  should  be  fixed  in  a 
similar  way.  The  teacher's  judgment  will  be  the  best  guide  as  to 
how  far  these  matters  should  be  carried. 

Professor  Laurie  wisely  says :  "  The  teacher  must  beware  of  tarnishing  the 
beauty  of  a  lesson  addressed  to  the  imagination  or  feelings  by  examination  of  the 
kind  applied  to  the  ordinary  subject-matter."  The  reading  may  sometimes  be 
usefully  connected  with  the  composition  le«son,  the  facts  learned  in  the  former 
lesson  being  made  the  basis  of  an  abstract,  or  short  thesis,  or  paraphrase. 

(3)  Becitatimi, — The  learning  of  ptissages  of  approved  excellence, 
especially  of  poetry,  is  a  valuable  exercise  in  several  ways.  Properly 
employed  it  may  be  made  to  strengthen  the  memory,  to  train  the 
ear  to  appreciate  delicacies  of  sound  and  rhythm,  and  to  store  the 
mind  with  many  beauties  of  thought  and  language.  The  passages 
selected  for  learning  should  have  been  previously  read  in  class  and 
any  necessary  explanations  given  ;  then,  after  they  have  been  learned, 
the  pupU  should  be  called  upon  to  recite  them  aloud.  As  he  is  not 
hampered  by  having  to  attend  to  the  book,  and  the  conditions  are 
much  more  like  those  of  ordinary  speech,  the  delivery  should  be  freer 
and  more  spirited,  and  more  latitude  should  be  allowed  in.  the 
devices  used  to  impress  the  hearer  than  in  reading.  The  danger  to 
guard  against  is  allowing  the  pupil  to  overdo  gesture,  emphasis,  and 
modulation,  so  that  the  recitation  becomes  inflated,  unnatural,  and 
pretentious. 


XL— ftSELUKa  AKO  DIOTATIOK. 

The  very  great  importance  attached  to  good  spelling — the  writing 
or  naming  of  the  component  letters  of  words  according  to  established 
custom — is  a  matter  of  quite  modem  growtL  It  is  probably  to  be 
traced  more  to  the  fact  that  good  dictionaries  have  been  prepared) 
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ftnd  have  come  into  common  use  as  authorities  for  the  forms  of  words, 
than  to  anj  other  influence.  Systematic  attention  to  uniformity  of 
spelling  scarcely  dates  farther  back  in  England  than  the  publication 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary  (1755). 

To  spell  correctly  In  Rcoonknoe  with  a  ftxed  standftrd  is  now  an  esaentkd  fieature  of 
onlinary  education,  but  for  oentoriea  in  England  spelling  was  pretty  mucli  a  matter 
of  "  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller."  It  was  once  even  looked  upon  aa  something 
of  an  accomplishment  to  spell  words  in  as  many  different  ways  as  ingenuity  suggested. 
Any  one  may  see  illustrations  of  this  in  the  PagUm  Letters  written  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  vl  and  Edward  iv. ;  and  Dr.  Angus  points  out  that  WilUam  Xyndale  (U86- 
1536)  spells  so  simple  and  commonly  used  a  vord  as  *  U '  in  eight  different  ways— 41,  tM» 
yt,  y»,  hit,  hUt,  Mi  M^- 

That  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  teaching  of  spelling 
is  abundantly  evident  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  has  calculated  that  "  an  avenge  BngUsh. 
child,  spending  eight  years  in  school,  and  making  the  not  unusual  number  of  400 
attendances  per  annum,  will  have  spent  on  an  average  8S90  honia  in  speUing,  read- 
ing, and  dictation."  Tet  with  all  this  ezpenditnre  of  time  the  resuHs  are  declaxed  to 
be  unsatisfactory  in  our  Elementary  Schools ;  and  matters  are  clearly  not  better  in 
the  Higher  Schools,  for  it  is  said  that  the  Civil  Service  Bzaminations  shew  "  how 
lamentaUy  imperfect  is  the  acquirement  of  spelling  even  among  those  who  have, 
received  a  liberal  education." 

Important,  however,  as  correct  spelling  is,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  ealy  a 
sMsas  to  aa  sad— correct  writing— and  that  the  time  taken  up  in  learning  to  spell 
difficult  words,  with  which  the  pupil  is  not  likely  to  meet,  might  be  much  more 
profitably  spent. 

I.  PrINCIPLKS  and  C0N8IDKRATION& 

(1)  Appeal  to  the  eye, — In  learning  to  spell,  the  association  of  the 
letters  through  the  eye  gives  rise  to  a  much  stronger  impression  than 
when  the  association  is  made  through  the  ear.  The  image  of  the 
word  as  a  whole  is  received  by  the  eye,  and  the  parts  are  remembered 
not  because  they  have  been  enumerated,  but  because  they  occupy  a 
fixed  and  natural  position,  just  as  do  the  parts  of  an  object  or  picture. 

A  wrongly  spelled  word  wUl  eateh  Iho  eyo  at  oaeo,  though  we  have  often  to  look  again 
to  see  where  or  how  it  is  misspelled.  In  cases  of  doubt,  too,  about  the  spelling  of  a 
word  we  have  once  learned,  writing  it  will  generally  enable  us  to  settle  which  ia  the 
correct  form.  The  tvainiac  of  the  eye  by  caieftil  obeervaUon  of  the  forma  of  words  is 
essential  to  the  learning  of  spelling,  and  should  be  insisted  upon  and  encouraged  in 
every  way  possible. 

Mr.  Pitch  says:  "The  person  who  spells  well  is  simply  he  who  carries  in  )iis 
memory  a  good  visional  impression  of  the  picture  of  the  word  as  it  appears  in  a 
written  or  printed  booh."  That  the  oyo  play*  the  sMot  tepertaat  pari  la  loataiac  to  spsU 
seems  to  be  almost  universally  recognised  as  a  matter  of  fact;  it  is  strange,  therefore, 
that  in  our  methods  of  teaching  spelling  this  should  be  so  often  practically  forgotten. 

Jfr.  Robinson  points  out  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  almost  invariably  spell  correctly; 
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and  that  those  who  have  learned  a  langiuge  like  Latin  or  Greek  rarely  blander  in 
writing  the  wonU,  although  there  has  been  no  formal  learning  of  the  spelling. 

(2)  Appeal  to  the  ear, — In  order  to  strengthen  and  fix  impressions 
it  is  always  weU  to  make  use  of  a  seoond  sense  where  this  is  possible, 
while  the  firequent  repetition  of  tlie  letters  of  a  word  in  inTuialile 
sequenoe  also  brings  to  our  aid  one  of  the  principles  of  association. 
Appeal  to  the  ear  by  oral  spelling,  although  of  secondary  importance, 
is  thus  distinctly  helpful,  and  should  not  be  neglected. 

Oral  spelling  undoabtedly  has  its  value,  and  may  frequently  be  adopted  where 
other  means  would  be  Inadvisable.  Many  opportunities  will  occur  of  fixing  the 
spelling  of  words  in  this  way  which  the  wise  teacher  will  not  allow  to  slip. 

Bad  speniBf  whsB  wwda  arc  41eUte4  is  oeeaaloBally  ««•  to  deftotlve  traiaiaff  of  tke  ev; 
the  sounds  of  the  words  are  not  properly  distinguished,  and  consequently  the  forms 
are  incorrectly  written.  Children  taught  spelling  mainly  by  oral  repetition  will 
frequently  fkil  to  detect  blunders  in  the  writing  of  words,  although  they  are  aUe  to 
give  the  letters  correctly  when  challenged. 


(3)  Meaning  an  aid  to  spelling. — The  association  of  the  i 
use  of  a  word  wltli  its  fOrm  is  always  an  assistance  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  its  spelling.  It  is  thus  of  some  importance,  as  is  often  strongly 
urged,  that  when  the  spelling  of  a  word  is  to  be  learned  it  should  be 
presented  in  its  natural  place  in  a  sentence,  and  if  necessary  ex- 
plained. 

This  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  setting  children  tu  learn 
columns  of  strange  wordH,  arranged  regardless  of  any  useful  principle  or  natural 
connection.  The  practice  was  necessarily  as  laborious  as  it  was  distasteful  to  the 
child. 

(4)  The  right  form  first, — The  pupil  should  have  nothing  to  nn-> 
learn.  Until  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word  is  at  least  fairly  fixed  in 
the  mind  any  misspelt  form  should  be  carefully  kept  from  the  child. 
He  should  always,  therefore,  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
spelling  of  a  word  before  he  is  called  upon  to  give  it  unaided,  either 
in  writing  or  orally.  One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  teaching  spelling 
is  to  let  the  pupil  make  as  Uiw  mistakes  as  possible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  less  a  cliild  is  subJect4Kl  to  the  disturbing  influence 
of  bad  spelling  the  better.  Tlie  importance  of  this  does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated 
by  many  teachers.  The  plan,  once  common  and  not  yet  altogether  abandoned,  of 
giving  pupils  wrongly  qpelled  passages  to  eorroet  from  memory  is  highly  mischievous  as 
Well  as  absurd. 

Some  teachers  ol^ect  to  children  marking  the  mistakes  in  dictation  on  the  same 
ground.    The  cases  arc,  however,  not  parallel,  as  in  examining  dictation  tlie  child 
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should  aln-ttys  have  the  correct  form  in  fh)nt  of  him  to  mark  from,  the  persistence  of 
the  wrong  impression  being  thereby  neutralised. 

(5)  Good  spelling  eventually  a  maUer  of  hahit — In  learning  to 
spell  we  have  at  first  to  give  special  attention  to  the  form  of  each 
word,  both  in  observing  it,  and  in  reproducing  it,  until  by  frequent 
repetition  in  the  same  waj  the  work  in  the  end  becomes  automatic  or 
mechanicaL  Spelling  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  properly  learned 
until  by  constant  practice  it  has  thus  become  a  fixed  habit  The 
formation  of  this  habit  by  the  provision  of  a  regular  and  systematic 
course  of  suitable  exercises  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  secure. 

In  ordinary  writing  we  concern  ouxselves  only  with  the  sequence  of  the  words,  or 
the  thought,  and  until  some  word  arises  about  the  form  of  which  we  are  doubtftil, 
gire  little  or  no  conscious  heed  to  the  spelling,  any  more  than  we  do  to  the  in- 
diridnal  letters  of  words  in  reading,  or  to  the  movements  of  the  fingers  in  playing  a 
musical  instrument. 

(6)  Interest  and  GraduaJtion. — As  in  other  departments  of  school 
work,  the  teacher  should  endeavour  to  stimulate  the  child's  efforts  by 
making  the  exercises  as  bright  and  as  interesting  as  possible.  The 
work  must  be  carefully  graduated  according  to  the  pupil's  power 
and  progress,  and  at  no  point  must  he  be  discouraged  by  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  too  many  difficulties  at  a  time. 

The  learning  of  the  spelling  of  such  an  irregular  language  as  EngliHh  is  at  1)est  a 
difficult  and  tiresome  task,  and  the  child  needs  every  encouragement.  Any  device 
wliich  will  lighten  his  labour  or  reduce  its  tedionsncss  is  worthy  of  attention. 

(7)  ComparUvn  and  Contrast, — The  grouping  of  words  having 
some  common  characteristic  of  fonu,  and  their  examination  side  by 
side  so  as  to  bring  out  the  nature  of  this  common  element,  is  often  a 
considerable  aid  to  teaching  spelling.  The  result  of  such  examination 
may  in  some  cases  be  usefully  stated  and  learned  as  a  *  ipeUlncr  mle.* 

Contrast  may  also  occasionally  be  effectively  employed— as  in 
words  having  similar  sounds  but  different  forms,  in  allied  words 
which  have  come  to  us  directly  from  Latin  or  indirectly  through 
French,  and  in  numerous  other  cases. 

The  principle  of  comparison  Is  but  the  application  of  the  wider  sssedatlvt  law  of 
sfaallifltf.  The  analogies  pointed  out  must  be  real  not  fanciful,  and  be  such  as  the 
pupils  with  a  little  help  can  readily  discover  for  themselves. 

IL  Thb  Learning  of  Spelling  through  Beading. 

In  all  cases  spelling  is  learned  by  directing  attention  to  words  a 
auflicient  number  of  times  for  the  mind  to  retain  a  knowledge  of 
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the  forms,  so  that  wheu  needed  the  component  letters  rise  into 
consciousness  in  correct  order,  and  Anally  without  effort  Now  as 
the  correct  forms  of  worda  are  being  constantly  brought  before  the 
eye  in  reading,  this  becomes  one  of  tbe  moat  vailu&Ua  of  aU  meana 
of  leainlng  to  spell. 

This  In  true  not  only  of  the  aet  lessons  but  also  of  the  prtvute  reading  of  the  papil, 
which,  for  this  reason  as  well  as  others,  should  be  onconraged  at  all  potots.  The 
knowledge  of  word*forms  gained  in  this  way  may  be  supplemented,  and  tiie  fixing  of 
the  results  facilitated,  by  rarious  other  exercises ;  but  it  still  remains  trua,  in  the 
main,  as  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Spedding,  that  "  it  is  by  reading  we  all  learn  to  spelL" 
It  has,  indeed,  been  pretty  generally  recognised  that  those  who  read  much  usuaUy 
spell  well,  and,  if  the  reader  is  intelligent  and  observant,  this  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
the  case. 

Not  only  is  the  recollection  of  the  spelling  rendered  more  ceirtain 
and  easy  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  impressloiL  involved  in 
reading,  but  there  is  the  additional  advantage  that  the  words  are 
presented  to  the  child  in  their  natural  places  in  sentenoes,  and  he  has 
the  association  of  the  sense  to  assist  his  icemembranoc.  Hence  from 
the  very  first  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  pupil  shonld 
form  the  habit  of  noting  careAUly  the  spelling  of  worda  he  meeta 
with,  especially  of  such  as  are  new  to  him.  He  should  distinctly 
understand  that  he  will  be  expected  to  reproduce  the  spelling  of  the 
words  he  has  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  observing ;  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  is  able  to  do  this  should  be  systematically  tested,  in 
order  to  keep  the  necessity  of  attention  before  him  as  well  as  still 
further  to  fix  what  he  has  learned. 

The  oral  spelling  tests  at  the  end  of  the  reading  lesson  have  been  already  referred 
to.  Teachers  differ  much  as  to  the  amonnl  of  time  they  give  to  this  exercise,  but 
that  the  test  should  be  sulficient  to  secure  the  points  mentioned  abova  there  can 
be  little  question. 

At  flnt  the  child  wiU  need  to  1»  spedally  aided  in  ohMnring  the 
spelling  during  his  reading  lessons.  The  ordinary  means  of  doing 
this  is  to  draw  attention  to  any  difficult  forms  met  with  by  writing 
them  upon  the  blackboard  and  having  them  spelled  orally.  As, 
however,  the  pupil  rises  in  the  school  the  unfamiliar  forms  he  comes 
across  should  be  fewer  and  fewer,  and  thus  less  time  need  be 
occupied  in  teaching  the  spelling  of  new  wordis. 

In  connection  with  the  learning  of  spelling  through,  reading  may 
be  mentioned  the  ei^ercise  commonly  known  as  *  conning '—the  silent 
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reading  of  a  lesson  or  passage  by  the  pupil  vith  the  attention 
directed  to  the  spelling  alone  so  that  any  unknown  words  may  not 
only  be  discovered  but  their  forms  learned. 

This  is  a  very  lUMful  device  for  employment  niih  the  middle  «nd  upper  clsBsea,  if  it 
is  jadiciously  applied,  and  if  the  work  is  afterwards  thoroughly  tested  by  dictation  or 
some  similar  means.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  words  copied  oat  for 
future  reference. 

III.  Transcription. 

Although  transcription  is  often  viewed  simply  as  a  writing  exercise, 
it  is  a  most  useful  means  of  teaching  spelling.  It  trains  the  eye  to 
note  tlie  fomtli  of  words,  and  fixes  the  parts  in  the  mind,  just  as 
drawing  impresses  the  forms  of  objects  and  leads  to  the  perception  of 
many  details  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  attention.  Before 
a  child  can  write  a  word  accurately  he  must  observe  it  carefully. 
The  eye,  during  the  writing,  is  fixed  continuously  on  the  letters  and 
this  tends  strongly  to  render  the  impression  permanent 

The  trouble  which  the  pupil  at  first  experiences  in  forming  the  letters  is  from  the 
side  of  spelling  not  a  disadvantage,  as  it  compels  him  to  procee<l  nlowly,  and  not  only 
concentrates  attention,  but  prolongs  it. 

Tkanicrlptlon  toidges  tlie  gap  between  copy-writing  and  dictation, 
and  forms  a  capital  introduction  to  the  latter.  When,  however, 
dictation  is  begun,  transcription  should  not  be  abandoned,  as  is  often 
the  case,  for  it  is  of  quite  sufficient  value  to  justify  its  employment 
throughout  the  school  Nor  is  it  so  easy  an  exercise,  properly  per- 
formed, as  it  seems.  A  child  needs  considerable  practice  before  he 
can  copy  a  fairly  long  piece  without  error. 

Accuracy  of  spelling,  good  writing,  and  neatness  mnst  be  insisted 
npon  tbronghont ;  nor  must  the  lesser  matters  of  capitals,  stops,  para- 
graphs, and  arrangement  be  neglected.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
if  the  exercise  is  to  serve  its  purpose  in  the  best  way,  it  must  be 
thoronglkly  snperviBed,  and  any  mistakes  corrected.  Without  this 
the  work  may  soon  become  mischievous  instead  of  beneficial,  and  bad 
habits  will  be  contracted,  the  correction  of  which  will  be  a  tedious 
matter  to  both  teacher  and  child. 

The  tranFcription  of  a  passage  compels  attention  to  aU  the  words,  and  hence  pre- 
vents the  pupil  fk-om  giving  no  heed  to  the  familiar  words  which  he  can  read,  but 
which  be  may  be  unable  to  spell  correctly  when  called  upon  to  write  them  from 
dictation. 

In  the  early  stages  transcription  should  be  laigely  employed  ;  andi  M  it  vank.  I0 
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«k«  ehild'a  lor*  of  doiag  wwHiJiig  with  hla  tagtn^  it  is  generally  an  interesting  as  veil  as 
a  beneficial  exercise.  He  should  always  understand  what  he  copies,  and  hence  the 
passages  for  transcription  are  best  selected  fh>m  the  previous  reading  lesson.  The 
work  may  be  varied  in  endless  ways  by  an  ingenious  teaclier— as  writing  words 
beginning  with  a  certain  letter,  words  of  two  syllables,  all  the  names  of  objects  in  the 
lesson,  etc 

As  soon  as  the  child  can  form  the  letters  fitirly  slates  should  be  abandoned,  if  it  can 
be  managed,  and  paper  and  lead-pencil  or  pen  substituted  for  them.  The  amount  of 
trouble  and  expense  Is  by  no  means  great,  while  the  change  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the 
child  in  all  ways. 

In  the  upper  classes,  transcription  may  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  copy-book 
writing,  when  the  pupils  can  write  a  pretty  good  hand.  The  passsges  to  be  tran- 
scribed should  not  be  too  long,  and  should  be  selected  either  for  the  value  of  their 
subject-matter,  or  for  the  beauty  of  their  style.  Poetical  extracts  and  short  poems  of 
standard  excellence  will  of  course  not  be  forgotten. 

IV.  Dictation. 

The  word  dictation  is  used  to  indicate,  (1)  a  method  of  tuanhing 
spelling,  in  which  the  characteristic  feature  is  the  dictating  or  reading 
out  of  words  to  be  written,  and  (2)  merely  the  teit  portion  of  this, 
including  the  writing  of  the  words,  and  the  detection  of  the  mistakes 
made.  The  confusion  arising  from  the  use  of  the  word  in  these  two 
senses,  and  the  consequent  employment  in  practice  of  the  test  portion 
only  as  if  it  were  the  whole  method,  has  had  a  most  harmful  effect 
upon  school  work. 

That  dictation  as  a  method  of  teaching  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
if  properly  carried  out,  every  one  is  agreed  ;  but  to  employ  it 
without  any  previous  preparation  of  the  words,  and  to  merely  mark 
and  count  up  the  mistakes  without  doing  anything  further  to  ensure 
their  correction,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  is  baneful  Teachers  can- 
not be  too  emphatically  cautioned  not  to  allow  such  a  practice  to 
prevail  in  their  schools. 

Carried  out  in  this  wsy,  dictation  is  utterly  ineflTectual  as  a  method,  and  an  injustice 
to  the  children.  If  they  learn  to  spell  at  all,  it  is  in  some  other  way,  and  often,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment  involved.  It  is  not  to  be  wondereil 
at  in  such  a  case  that  they  dislike  spelling,  and  make  slow  progress. 

There  are,  then,  two  euential  processes  in  teething  spelliag  by 
means  of  dictation,  the  learning  of  the  word-forms  by  the  child  before 
he  is  called  upon  to  write  them,  and  the  thorough  mastery  before 
he  leaves  them  of  the  correct  spelling  of  all  the  words  which  he 
writes  incorrectly.  The  chief  uses  of  the  dictation  paper  or  test 
portion  of  the  method  are  as  follows  .*— 
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(a)  It  ezereifleB  hotb,  tyt  aad  aar,  and  impresses  the  spelling  in  the 
best  way,  by  calling  upon  the  pupil  to  write  the  words  from  recollec- 
tion. 

(6)  It  is  a  raitaUle  and  effeotual  test,  enabling  the  teacher  to  judge 
what  progress  the  dass  is  making,  and  affording  him  an  opportunity 
of  strengthening  any  weak  points. 

(c)  It  itrengtliena  liabits  of  attention,  aocnracy,  and  neatness. 

((2)  It  is  an  ezcellant  practice  in  writincr  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  forming  the  letters  properly  ;  it  gives  ease  and  freedom  to  the 
writing,  and  helps  to  form  a  good  '  current  hand.' 

(«)  It  makes  cblldren  ready  and  expert  in  pnttinff  down  what  tbey 
hear,  and  is  a  good  introduction  to  'note-taking.' 

(f)  It  directs  attention  to  the  parts  of  sentences,  and  "accustoms 
the  ear  to  those  of  good  form«" 

It  is  lometimefl  objected  against  dictation  that  it  produces  bad  writing,  and  puts 
before  tbe  eye  blurred  impreaaions,  aa  weU  as  numerous  wrong  forma.  Where  sush  ia 
the  case,  the  fatdt  is  due,  not  to  the  method,  but  to  the  defective  way  in  which  it  ia 
carried  out. 

(1)  The  passage  and  its  preparation, — It  should  never  be  the 
teacher's  object  to  find  some  passage  containing  unknown  words, 
unless  these  are  to  be  specially  prepared  as  a  preliminary  to  dictation. 
As  a  rule  it  is  best  for  many  reasons  to  select  the  piece  to  be  dictated 
from  the  reading-book,  and  not  at  hap-hazard  from  any  page,  as  is 
often  done,  but  from  the  lesson  just  previously  read.  When  the  first 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  occasional  passages  of  poetry,  as  well 
A3  of  prose,  should  be  given.  At  times  it  lb  useful  to  repeat  a 
l^assage  which  has  been  indifferently  done. 

It  is  not  well  to  dictate  only  the  hard  words,  though  when  the 
spelling  of  a  whole  lesson  has  been  mastered  a  few  of  these  may  be 
given  in  addition  to  the  portion  selected.  Where  the  teacher's  object 
is  to  test  the  children's  knowledge  of  a  certain  group  of  words 
previously  taught  as  a  spelling-lesson,  he  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to 
write  a  passage  himself  containing  these  words  employed  in  their 
usual  sense.  The  same  may  also  be  done  with  a  list  of  words  it  is 
necessary  to  review. 

The  passage  fbr  dictation  ihonld  always  he  such  at  the  children 
can  understand,  and  should  contain  no  difficulties  but  those  of 
spelling.    Further,  it  must  not  be  too  long.    It  is  a  mistake  very 
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frequently  made  to  occupy  most  of  the  titne  of  the  lesson  %idi  the 
^giving  out' 

Generally  speaking  the  main  part  at  least  of  the  preiwrattoli  of 
tHe  ipening  Should  be  done  before  the  time  of  the  actual  dictation 
lesson.  This  is  generally  best  managed  in  connection  with  the 
reading  lesson,  which  should  serve  as  the  usual  mode  of  preparation. 
Some  opportunity  of  previously  learning  the  spelling  there  should 
always  be,  and  the  following  will  all  be  found  useful  in  their  way, 
either  singly  or  combined — transcription  of  the  whole  passage  or  of 
special  words,  the  writing  of  difficult  Words  on  the  black-board,  oral 
spelling,  conning,  and  the  learning  of  spelling  as  home  lessons.  The 
teacher  must  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  which  will  be  the  best 
means  to  employ  in  given  circumstances. 

With  the  upper  chusea  preparation  during  the  reading  lesson  ought  to  be  sufficient ; 
but  with  the  lower  ones  it  is  advisable  to  refresh  the  children's  memories  ■»  to  the 
words  most  likely  to  be  misspelled  by  writing  them  on  the  blaok-board,  or  by  a  few 
minutes'  oral  spelling,  or  by  both  combined. 

With  the  younger  papils  transcription  is  very  useAil  in  addition  to  reading;  and 
in  the  cose  of  beginners  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  them  copy  out  the  difficult  words  and 
have  these  before  them  during  the  dictation  proper,  so  that  they  may  refer  to  them 
for  the  spelling  of  any  word  they  are  uncertain  about  Or,  If  the  words  have  been 
written  on  the  black-board,  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  children 
for  a  similar  pur^iose. 

If  the  passage  is  not  taken  from  the  reading  book,  it  should,  except  with  the  more 
advanced  children,  be  written  out  on  the  black-board,  and  then  treated  by  any  of 
the  devices  mentioned  above. 

(2)  Hie  delivery,  f^iving  outy  or  didaiion  proper, — In  the  hiiddle 
of  the  school  Writing  of  tne  piece  Bhoald  occupy  about  a  third  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  lesson,  and  in  any  case  it  should  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  half  the  time. 

The  passage  should  be  read  through  slowly  with  clearly  marked 
pauses,  and  then  given  out  distinctly,  and  in  a  sufficiently  loud  tone 
for  the  pupils  to  hear  without  effort.  The  speed  and  the  amount  to 
be  given  out  at  one  time  will  depend  upon  the  proficiency  of  the 
class.  Many  teachers  dictate  too  slowly.  The  word  should  be  given 
out  once  only,  so  as  to  avoid  interrupting  the  children  while  writing, 
and  to  train  them  to  listen  attentively  in  the  first  instance.  If  a 
child  misses  any  words  he  should  omit  them ;  any  accident  or  fault 
due  to  the  teacher  may  easily  be  allowed  for  afterwards. 
At  first  only  «ins:lc  vronU  will  l>e  given  out,  the  number  being  gradtially  increAAe4 
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at  pnjgreM  tft  inftd«.  No  hftrd-ftnd'fktt  rnle  of  m>  nutny  words  should  be  Bdliered 
to,  tile  teachef  being  galded  by  the  sense  and  the  nfttnm  of  the  sentences. 

Each  word  shonld  have  Its  accustomed  sonnd,  not  be  altered  to  suggest  the 
spelling.  The  enunciation,  however,  should  be  distinct,  so  as  to  enable  the  child  to 
dlstlngnish  such  words  as  paHents  and  ptUienctf  axe  and  acts,  except  and  accept^  etc. 

Tn  giving  out  poetry  to  the  upper  classes,  wherever  the  rhyme  Is  a  sufRcleut  gnfde,  or 
the  children  have  been  told  the  endings  of  the  lines  In  a  complete  stanza,  they  should 
be  left  to  detennine  Where  to  begin  a  ftresh  line  for  themselves.  Such  matters  are  a 
good  training,  and  soon  become  easy  when  the  pupils  are  made  to  attempt  them. 

Poctutlea  Arald  reeelvt  InertMiBc  atUatlon.  The  younger  children  should  be  told 
the  stops ;  the  more  advanced  ones  should  punctuate  for  tliemselves.  Any  reasonable 
imnctuation,  however,  should  be  passed. 

TtM  %«st  ]>Im«  for  the  t«Mh«r  to  stand  dviac  ths  glvlBf  o«t  la  vadonbtodlj  in  front  of  his 
dMs,  so  that  he  may  exercise  the  most  careftil  supervision  to  prevent  the  children 
copying  flrom  one  another,  and  note  Instantly  anything  amiss.  If,  however,  he  adopts 
the  plan  of  marking  mistakes  during  the  dictation,  he  is  compelled  to  move  round  Uie 
class ;  but  it  is  often  well  in  such  a  case  to  let  a  monitor  call  out  the  words. 

Some  teachers  mark  alternate  pupils  A  and  B,  and  give  out  two  passages  at  the 
same  time.    This  Is  not  sdvisable,  as  it  Is  very  confusing,  esjiecially  to  young  children. 

Directly  a  child  hu  completed  the  portion  dictated  he  should  look  at  the  teacher. 
This  is  a  mark  of  goo<l  discipline ;  it  prevents  staring  about  and  the  temptation  to  see 
what  others  are  doing,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  letting  the  teacher  know 
when  all  have  finished. 

The  spaelflg  aai  postars  of  the  ehfldm  dto«ld  h«  looksd  to,  and  the  i>oeition  of  the  book 
or  paper,  the  quality  of  the  writing,  the  proper  use  of  capitals,  the  spacing  of  the 
words,  the  evenness  of  the  margin,  and  the  general  neatness  and  arrangemeni;  of  the 
work,  should  also  receive  careful  attention.  At  first  the  child  should  not  be  allowed 
to  divide  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line ;  later  on,  when  he  has  learned  to  syllable  words, 
he  should  be  taught  to  do  so,  and  any  absurd  division  should  to  counted  as  a 
mistake. 

(3)  The  detection  of  mistakes. — The  looking  over  of  the  exercises 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  correctness  may  be  managed  in 
various  ways,  according  to  circumstances  : — 

(a)  Detection  by  the  teacher.  This  is  no  doubt  the  best  plan 
theoretically,  and  wherever  it  is  practicable,  as  with  a  small  class  of 
a  dozen  children  or  so,  it  may  with  advantage  be  adopted.  The 
detection  is  thorough,  and  there  is  no  room  for  quibbling  about  the 
axuracy  of  the  marking ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  be- 
comes personally  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  errors  made  and 
the  acquirement  and  progress  of  each  child.  He  is  thus  better  able 
to  judge  as  to  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  further  im- 
provement. With  beginners  this  plan  should  always  be  employed, 
the  examination  being  made  after  the  writing  of  every  few  Words, 

Xlje  m«'thod  may  be  carried  out  In  several  ways. 
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(i)  Bach  exercise  nuy  be  marked  by  the  teacher  dlraeUy  tlM  vritfar  ef  the  vketo 
plaee  hai  beea  eoapleteA,  the  children  meanwhile  being  set  to  learn  aomething  ao  as 
to  keep  them  employed.  The  teacher  should  Cftoe  those  whose  exercises  he  has  not 
yet  examined. 

(ii)  The  teacher  may  move  round  behind  the  pupils  and  mark  the  errors  wkils  be  Is 
dletatiBf.  A  vigilant  outlook  must  be  kept  to  prevent  copying,  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  interfere  with  the  child  as  little  as  possible. 

(iil)  Tlic  exercises  may  be  collected,  looked  over  at  sob*  eoBvealeat  tlsM,  and  the 
correction  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  dictation  lesson.  This  is  not  as  a  rule 
advisable. 

(b)  Detection  by  a  monitor  or  by  the  most  adTanoed  impila.  This 
should  secure  that  the  marking  is  well  done,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
method  to  adopt  where  any  more  satisfactory  one  can  be  found.  It 
entails  the  postponement  of  the  correction  of  errors,  which  is  better 
taken  immediately  after  their  detection,  while  the  words  are  fresh 
in  the  children's  minds.  Further,  it  affords  those  who  e3uunine 
the  exercise  no  return  for  their  irksome  labour  and  profitless  ex- 
penditure of  time ;  and,  may,  if  they  are  frequently  called  upon  for 
such  work,  unsettle  their  own  spelling. 

It  is  urged  too,  by  many  teachers,  that  the  temptation  to  unfaithfulness  is  very 
great  and  that  lapses  are  common.  Tliis  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  those 
selected,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  teacher 
In  a  well-disciplined  school  this  ought  not  to  be  an  insuperable  objection. 

(c)  Detection  by  feUow-papila— «zcbaiige  of  exercises. — For  the 
teacher  to  attempt  to  mark  every  child's  dictation  exercise,  with  a 
class  of  forty  or  fifty,  would  render  it  impossible  to  confine  an 
exercise  of  any  length  within  the  limits  of  a  single  lesson,  and  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  on  his  own  part  which 
might  be  employed  to  greater  advantage.  He  is  therefore  driven  to 
adopt  some  other  plan. 

With  a  large  class  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  properly  carried 
out,  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory  method  for  general  adoption 
is  for  the  pupils  to  examine  each  other's  exercises.  This,  however, 
should  be  done  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  teacher,  who 
should  see  every  paper  to  ensure  neatness  and  good  writing,  as  well 
as  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  progress  each  child  is  making.  A 
few  selected  exercises  should  also  be  looked  carefully  through  by 
him  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of  the  marking. 

The  metbod  of  erchsnglng'  exercises  sbonld  be  simiile,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  effect  it  always  in  the  same  manner.    The  teacher  will 
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easily  be  able  to  vary  it  in  many  ways  without  either  oonfosion  or 
loss  of  time. 

If  the  childran  are  to  nuirk  fh«  mistakefl  properly  some  means  must  \te  found  of 
placing  before  them  the  eorreet  spelling ;  and  in  order  to  nentralise  the  harmful 
effect  of  having  miespeUed  words  brought  under  their  notice,  they  Jwikl,  la  etaiatalat, 
always  kave  leMtliiBg  to  ms.  The  best  plan  after  the  first  stsge  is  for  them  to  mark 
from  their  reading  books.  In  the  lowest  classes  and  where  the  passage  is  not  taken 
tram,  the  reading  books  the  whole  of  the  portion  dictated  should  be  written  on  the 
bUck.board.  ttls  a mj  ewmwi  —thed  Iwrths  teaehsr  to  oaU  — t  the  spsIUag  of  the 
whole  passage,  or  of  the  more  difficult  words.  "This  system,"  says  Mr.  Robinson, 
"has  the  greatest  sancUon  of  any,  but  in-  practice  I  have  always  found  it  fail."  Of 
all  means  of  making  known  the  correct  spelling  this  seems  to  be  the  worst  If  the 
spelling  is  given  out  with  sufflcient  slowness  for  all  to  follow,  the  quicker  children 
will  not  wait,  and  often  guess  at  the  spelling  of  the  few  words  about  which  they  are 
donbtftal ;  while  If  the  teacher  moves  at  an  average  rate  the  slow  and  backward 
pupils  are  either  left  behind  and  have  to  do  the  best  they  can,  or  are  prevented  by 
hurry  fit>m  giving  sufficient  care  to  be  certain  of  the  correctness  of  the  words.  In 
both  cases  the  result  is  bad.  In  the  earlier  stsges,  especially,  tlie  child  is  very  apt 
to  be  confkised  by  having  to  attend  at  the  same  time  to  the  fbnn  of  word  before  him 
and  to  the  letters  called  out  by  the  teacher.  It  is  also  to  be  oldeeted  ftirther  that 
the  plan  adds  to  the  teacher's  talking  and  the  general  noise  of  the  school,  and  it 
prevents  him  from  going  round  and  supervising  the  work  while  the  marking  is  going 
on.  It  is  true  that  the  ol^sctions  are  much  less  weighty  in  the  case  of  advanced 
pupQs,  but  even  here  the  plan  is  not  a  good  one. 

(d)  DeteotUn  liy  tlw  impUa  tliemaelTea.~Some  teachers  urge  that 
the  children  should  examine  their  own  work,  inasmuch  as  ex- 
change of  exercises  shews  doubt  of  their  honesty  and  "degrades  the 
mind  by  the  distrust  it  implies."  Such  an  objection  to  the  plan  of 
mutual  correction  is  entirely  sentimental,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  fiiult 
if  the  children  look  upon  the  examination  of  their  work  by  their 
neighbours  as  a  reflection  upon  their  uprightness.  It  certainly  seems 
better  in  ordinary  circumstances'  to  remove  temptation  entirely  out 
of  the  child's  way.  There  is  further  the  very  weighty  objection  that 
with  tlw  bast  Intentions  it  Is  ezoaedingly  easy  to  pass  ow  one*s  own 
errors  without  detecting  them. 

If  the  method  is  tried,  and  tfaa  results  looked  into  careftUly,  the  teacher  will  soon 
diseofor  that  it  is  not  the  best  one  for  geneial  vse.  Where,  however,  he  knows  his 
childna,  the  marking  may  occasionally  be  conducted  in  this  way  as  a  test  of  ac- 
curacy;  but  if  this  be  done,  he  should  look  over  a  good  number  of  the  exertdse 
himself  afterwards. 

MMto  of  aotlnir  tlia  mistakes— The  best  plan  for  mrakiog  mis- 
spellings it  to  pat  a  porpendicular  or  oblique  line  throun^  the  pUice 
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of  error,  and  another  line  under  the  whole  word  to  direct  attention 
to  it,  thus — certainly,  ftjendly.  A  simple  cross  will  serve  for  a  word 
omitted.  The  mistakes  should  be  counted  up,  and  the  number 
enteied  at  the  foot  of  the  exercise. 

Another  plan  recommended  by  some,  is  to  write  a  good-sized  figure 
over  each  error  according  to  its  number,  thus— cjrtion.  repjlitioit 
sepjrate. 

Scoring  a  number  of  lines  over  a  word  so  as  partially  or  wholly  to 
obliterate  it  should  never  be  allowed ;  and  neatness  of  marking 
should  always  be  insisted  upon.  There  seems  little  or  no  gain  in  the 
elaborate  schemes  of  marks  occasionally  found  in  use,  and  on  the 
whole  they  are  best  avoided.  The  simpler  tiie  mode  of  noting  errors, 
so  long  as  it  is  effectual,  the  better. 

It  to  sometimes  otjected  to  the  plan  adviwd  above  that  it  makes  the  mistakes 
obtrusiTe ;  bat  that  they  should  catch  the  eye  readily  is  in  itself  a  gain,  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  plan  does  not  involve  the  careless  disflgurement  of  the 
exercise  books,  not  unfirequently  met  with,  which  seems  to  be  the  real  source  of  the 
objection. 

(4)  The  corredion  of  errors. — Much  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
the  dictation  lesson  depends  upon  the  effectual  correction  of  the  mis- 
takes made.  Unless  this  part  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  performed, 
the  exercise  may  easily  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  permanent 
removal  of  Uonders  is  always  to  be  aimed  at ;  if  they  are  merely 
indicated  without  the  correct  forms  being  learned,  they  are  certain  to 
be  repeated.  To  secure  this  necessary  learning,  the  plan  very  generally 
adopted  is  to  bave  all  words  In  which  mistakes  have  been  made  written 
out  correctly  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  efface  the  false  impres- 
sions, and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  fix  the  right  spelling  in  the  mind. 
No  fixed  rule  should  be  laid  down  as  to  the  actual  number  of  repeti- 
tions in  writing ;  this  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  class,  and 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

In  many  cases  the  mere  writing  out  of  the  mistakes  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  secure  all  that  is  needed,  and  the  teacher  should  further 
test  the  words  by  oral  spelling:,  and  aid  remembrance  by  any  useful 
hint,  device,  comparison,  or  short  rule,  which  may  prove  of  service. 
The  children  should  constantly  be  called  upon  to  apply  what  they 
have  learned  in  the  spelling-lessons,  and  any  unusual  forms  or  excep- 
tions to  rules  should  be  specially  noted  with  the  help  of  the  black-board, 
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Tbe  eorrectiont  are  best  made  «•  a  part  of  the  lesson  In  whleh  tbe  blnnderf  oc- 
curred. During  tbe  writing  out  of  the  corrected  forms  those  who  have  made  no 
niiMtakes,  or  who  have  finished  earlier  than  the  others,  must  be  found  something  else 
to  do,  either  of  the  nature  of  transcription  or  learning.  This,  however,  mnst  not  be 
viewed  as  a  task.  As  soon  as  a  child  can  write  a  fairly  long  passage  it  is  much  better 
to  have  the  dietattoB  dose  in  books  than  on  scraps  of  paper.  Slates  should  be  employed 
as  little  as  possible.  The  words  to  be  written  out  should  be  copied  below  the  pas- 
sage ;  the  child  may  Uien  be  called  upon  to  revise  them  every  now  and  again,  the 
corrections  being  tested  until  they  are  completely  mastered.  If  a  piece  of  dictation 
is  l»adly  done.  It  should  be  repeated  shortly  afterwards.  Mistakes  made  by  a  number 
of  the  children  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  black-board ;  and  the  teacher  ahould 
register  such  common  blunders  in  a  note-book,  so  that  they  may  be  dictated  again 
at  some  future  opportunity. 

The  Uunden  made  in  dictation  ezerciBee  are  not  all  equally  re- 
prehensible.    They  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  e.g. : — 

(a)  From  ignorance  or  forgetftalness,  the  words  being  such  as  a 
child  could  not  spell  if  challenged. 

ih)  From  carelessness  or  hurry,  the  words  being  written  incorrectly 
where  the  child  is  able  to  spell  them  if  called  upon. 

(c)  From  defective  bearing,  due  either  to  want  of  appreciation  of 
sounds,  or  to  indistinct  enunciation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  e.g. — 
writing  patience  for  patienU,  aoce  for  acts,  eta 

(d)  From  mechanical  awkwardness  in  writing,  the  want  of  facility 
compelling  conscious  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  letters  as  well 
as  to  the  spelling. 

(e)  From  oonAision,  due  to  hesitation,  nervousness,  and  other  causes. 

To  Inflict  punishment  of  any  kind  Justly  for  errors  in  the  dictation  exercise  needs 
very  careftil  discrimination  of  the  catise  which  led  to  them.  Except  for  neglect  of 
opportunities,  or  deliberate  carelessness,  it  should  not  be  employed  at  all. 

y.   SbT  OB  FORMAL  LeSSONS  IX  SPBLLING. 

(1)  Necessity  and  purpose  of  such  /«mo»m.— Valuable  as  reading, 
transcription,  and  dictation  are  as  means  of  acquainting  the  child 
wiih  the  forms  of  words,  there  are  many  matters  ooonected  witli 
sptiling  wbiflh  are  best  taught  by  spedal  lessons  arranged  for  the 
puipose.  In  addition  therefore  to  any  incidental  teaching,  set  lessons 
in  spelling  should  be  given  throughout  the  school,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  highest  class.  Such  lessons  may  be  made  very 
beneficial,  but  they  are  very  generally  neglected,  and  beyond  occa- 
sional passages  of  teaching  suggested  by  some  chance  circumstanoe, 
ftny  definite  instruction  in  spelling  seems  to  be  rarely  attempted. 
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It  18  not  necessary  that  these  instractiTe  lessons  should  be  frequent 
—once  a  week  would  suffice — ^but  they  should  be  regular,  and 
arranged  in  a  progressive  and  systematic  course.  They  must  be 
planned  with  an  eye  to  the  wants  of  the  children  for  whom  they 
are  intended,  and,  generally  speaking,  should  serve  one  or  more  of 
such  purposes  as  the  following  :— 

(a)  The  revleir  and  •zteniio&  of  what  has  been  learned  in  other 
ways,  so  as  to  systematise  the  work,  and  add  anything  which  may  be 
helpfuL 

(6)  The  ezemplifleatiOB  and  mustratioB  of  such  principles  of  word 
formation  and  derivation  as  throw  light  upon  the  spelling. 

(c).  The  teaching  of  some  at  least  of  the  wwnmoper  ^*  spelling  mlM," 
with  such  exceptions  as  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

(d)  The  gTonping  of  words  wherever  the  child  may  be  thereby 
assbted  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  connected  with  them. 

(e)  The  encouragement  of  attention  to  such  matters  as  the  strttcUira 
of  words  analogous  in  form,  the  powers  of  the  more  frequent  combina- 
tions of  letters,  and  the  syllabling  of  the  longer  words. 

(/)  The  fbdnff  of  anomalooa  fSDrma,  and  of  any  words  which  experi- 
ence shews  that  the  children  are  particularly  liable  to  misspell,  by  con- 
trast or  any  other  method  which  the  teacher  can  devise. 

(g)  The  occasional  explanation  and  illustration  (with  advanced 
pupils)  of  the  reason  fbr  certain  forma  by  appeal  to  the  history  of  the 
words. 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  lessons. — Too  often  the  spelling  lesson  is  little 
more  than  the  mere  repetition  of  the  spelling  of  a  list  of  words 
selected  without  regard  to  any  useful  principle  of  classification  or 
structure.  The  work  is  dull  and  mechanical,  and  soon  becomes  dis- 
tasteful Nothing  is  done  to  assist  the  child  in  his  efforts  to  master 
the  forms,  and  naturally  the  results  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an 
evanescent  character.  Properly  conducted,  tlie  teiitlifag  giv«n  slumld 
render  tlie  prooeis  of  learning  to  ipeu  as  inteUigent  as  the  diffienttiM 
eonneoted  with  tlie  raltfeet  will  allow ;  it  should  stimulate  attention 
and  arouse  interest,  train  the  pupil  to  observe  carefully,  and  reduce 
M  fiir  as  possible  the  amount  of  mechanical  reiteration  necessary. 

The  following  will  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  nature  of  tlie 
tea«lilBg  to  be  given. 

(fl^  OareftU  Oboervatton  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  success  in 
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leaning  to  Bpell ;  henoe  in  teaching  a  new  word  the  firat  step  is  to 
present  it  in  an  attractive  way,  to  direct  attrition  to  its  parts,  and 
thoroughly  to  familiarise  the  child  with  its  sign,  sound,  and  sense. 

The  word  shoaM  b«  distiiicUy  written  on  the  bleck-board,  examined  and  if  necessary 
analysed,  the  letten  named  in  order  sinraltaneoasly,  and  finally  the  spelling  shookl 
be  given  by  indi\idualsL 

(6)  To  strengthen  the  impression  made,  and  &x  the  form  more 
firmly  in  the  mind,  the  child  should  he  called  upon  to  wxlte  tlie  word 
from  the  hlack-hoaid,  or  compose  a  sentence  containing  it  When 
eompazlsoa  with  simflar  ftems  can  he  usefully  introduced  this  should 
be  done,  or  appeal  made  to  any  spelling  rule  under  which  the  word 
happens  to  be  included. 

Any  peculiarity  of  form  or  nnusoal  combination  of  letters  should  be  noticed ;  and, 
with  an  adTanoed  daas,  if  the  sooroe  of  the  word,  or  the  wsy  in  which  it  has  been 
introdnced  into  the  language,  throws  any  light  upon  the  form,  a  brief  reference  will 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  lesson  n  well  aa  assist  mnembimnoe. 

(e)  To  facilitate  recollection,  and  render  permanent  what  has  been 
taught^  the  pupils  should  be  teeted  In  fwiUnm  wajs,  and  called  upon 
to  reproduce  the  words,  both  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  and  from  time 
to  time  afterwards,  until  both  eye  and  ear  have  become  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  the  correct  spelling,  and  it  gradually  passes  into  a 
habit 

In  learning  to  spell  the  child  must  not  be  hurried ;  work  which  is  scampered  over  Is 
sure  to  be  disappointing.  Thoroughness  and  steady  intelligent  effort  are  the  great 
elements  of  sneceaa.  The  formal  spelling  lessons  should  be  anaaged  according  to  t 
definite  scheme,  so  that  the  teaching  may  not  only  be  progressiTe  and  suited  to  the 
child's  needs,  but  may  be  associated  with  and  assist  that  given  in  the  reading  and 
dicUtlon  1 


"  It  would  seem,**  says  a  writer  in  Sonnensdiein's  Cydopcnija  qf  Eduealiont  **  that 
the  right  way  to  master  spelling  would  be  to  fsmiliaiise  the  pupil  with  the  typical 
modes  of  representing  the  sounds  in  English  snecessively,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the 
subordinate  or  exceptional  modes  in  detail,  taking  the  unique  or  very  rare  cases  ss 
may  be  found  convenient." 

(3)  Spelling  B^Ues. — Our  language  is  too  irregular  in  notation  for 
spelling  rules  to  be  of  much  value  as  a  means  of  teaching  spelling  in 
the  first  instance.  There  are,  however,  a  few  fairly  uniform 
sequences  of  letters  and  modes  of  change  in  forming  inflexions  and 
derivations,  which  when  known  undoubtedly  assist  the  recollection 
of  the  forms  and  give  greater  certainty  in  spelling  words  belonging 
to  these  groups.    With  these  the  pupil  should  be  made  familial; 
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Tlie  cfaief  use  of  aodi  rnles  u  to  mm  ap  for  Inm  in  luief  ftnn  the 
iwult  of  a  nmnber  of  indiTidual  experienoesy  and  to  fnmiBh  him  with 
general  tests  of  oomctness  in  certain  cues,  to  which  he  can  appeal 
when  in  doubt  Even  where  the  roles  formatted  have  many 
ezoeptums,  they  are  not  without  Taloe  if  properly  employed  They 
show  what  the  tendency  of  the  language  is  in  such  cases,  and  that 
there  are  certain  general  laws  of  structure,  however  much  they  may 
be  departed  from ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  stimulate  observation, 
and  keep  the  attention  awake  to  similarities  pf  form.  The  child  is 
thus  led  to  discover  for  himself  many  analogies,  which  without  such 
suggestion  would  probably  go  unnoticed. 

BM  nlM  *Md4  b«  iMtfMd  ia4scttv«|f .  A  Dumber  of  words  analogous  in  fonn  shmxld 
he  introduced  gradually  npon  the  black-board  and  examined  side  by  aide,  nntO,  hy  a 
little  guidance  aa  to  what  to  obsenre,  the  pnpUa  are  aUe  to  diaoow  the  rule  for 
themeelTea.  This  shonld  then  be  pat  into  the  beat  form  by  the  teacher,  and  finally 
lesmed.  Where  there  are  few  exceptiona  these  may  be  learned  with  the  rule%  Imt  in 
other  cases  they  are  best  mastered  as  they  occur  and  noted  for  fhtare  reference. 

When  once  a  spelling  role  has  been  learned  the  children  should  be  frequently  called 
upon  to  quote  and  apply  it  until  this  can  be  done  with  ease  and  certainty. 

A  few  of  the  commoner  spelling  rules  are  given  below  ;  for  others 
the  teacher  may  refer  to  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  Spelling  Book, 
Dr.  Abbotf  s  How  to  Parse,  or  any  good  manual  of  spelling. 

(a)  When  the  voipels  ei  and  ie  have  the  sound  of  ee,  ei  follows  c 
hit  le  all  other  consonants.  Or  if  the  teacher  prefers  the  rule  in 
rhyme  the  following  may  serve  : — 

When  e  and  i  or  t  and  e 
Are  sounded  like  the  e  in  me 
After  all  consonants  but  c 
The  %  must  go  before  the  t. 
Sxceptions, — Financier,  plebeian,  seize,  weird.    The  words  leisure, 
either,  and  neither  are  pronounced  in  two  ways ;  if  one  of  these 
modes  be  adopted  these  words  will  also  be  exceptions. 

^  the  diphthong  h<u  any  other  so^tnd  than  ee  the  order  of  the  letters 
ie  always  9L 

The  spelling  ^tim  "  represents  the  Latin  cnp-,  French  otv-;  wheitas  <•  is  the  nou- 
UUa  tMrmiBaUon.*'~(^Mott.) 

(6)  A  final  y  ie  Ranged  into  1  when  a  syllahle  ie  adtlcd,  vn 
(i)  The  <^  begine  with  1  at— lar,  ia^  tst 
(ii)  Th4  y  Ufrmedtd  by  a  vovtsi^ 
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Excq9tions.—DTjne8ay  shyness,  and  a  few  others  ending  in  -neM  j 

shyly,  daily,  gaiety,  gaily,  laid,  paid,  said,  slain. 

ChimneyB,  Joarneys,  and  moneys  are  very  frequently  miflepelled. 
Note  plenteous  and  piteous. 

A  verb  ending  in  to  usually  changes  this  into  j  in  forming  Its  present  participle. 
Thus  dying,  lying,  tying,  vying ;  but  hieing. 

(c)  The  final  ^  of  a  word  is  retained  when  a  tyllabk  beginning 
tcith  a  consonant  is  added,  but  dropped  if  the  affix  begins  with  a  vowth 

Exceptions, — Abridgment^  acknowledgment^  argument,  awful, 
duly,  judgment,  lodgment^  truly,  wholly,  woful,  and  some  others. 

Words  ending  in  co  or  ge  retain  the  •  before  an  affix  beginning 
with  a,  o,  or  n,  to  prevent  the  hardening  of  the  consonant,  as : 
chargeable,  manageable,  noticeable,  peaceable,  serviceable,  etc. 

When  •  is  preceded  by  e,  o,  or  y,  it  is  generally  retained  before 
-inff  and  -able,  as  :  agreeable,  hoeing,  dyeing,  etc. 

Note  gluey,  singeing,  swingeing,  tingeing,  and  unsaleable. 

((i)  When  a  monosyllable,  or  a  word  a,ceented  on  the  last  syllable, 
ends  in  a  single  consonant  and  a  votod  affix  is  added  : — 

(i)  If  the  final  consonant  is  preceded  by  a  single  voiotl  then  the 
consonant  is  doubled  to  keep  the  vowel  sound  unaltered,  as  : — fitting, 
manumitted,  occurring,  remitted,  etc. 

(ii)  If  the  final  consonatU  is  preceded  by  a  diphthong,  or  double 
vowel,  the  consonant  is  not  doubled. 

Exceptions. — gases,  woollen. 

(«)  When  a  syllahle  is  added  to  a  word  ending  in  a  single  consotuint 
which  is  not  accented  on  (he  last  syUaJble  the  final  eonsonani  is  not 
doubled — as  benefited,  annalist,  centralise,  vassalage,  etc. 

Exceptions. — Biassed,  worshipped,  worshipper,  worshipping,  crys- 
tallise^ tranquillise,  medallion,  and  some  others. 

Words  ending  in  a  single  1  do  double  the  consonant  before  -er, 
-or,  -etl,  and  -Ing — ^as  apparelled,  cavilling,  counselling,  councillor, 
quarrelled,  traveller,  etc 

Paralleled  follows  the  original  rule. 

(4)  Some  miscellaneous  spelling  difficulties. — ^The  following  are, 
offered  as  hints.  The  teacher  may  readily  fill  np  the  lists  from  a 
good  spelling  book,  or  with  a  little  trouble  from  a  dictionary. 

(a)  Words  with  silent  letters — as  gnat,  gnarled,  campaign ;  knight, 
knack,  knapsack  ;  wreak,  wrought,  wheelwright ;  psalm,  psychology ; 
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coign,  condign,  debt,  indict^  nudign,  neighboiu;  ought,  phthinBi  tnit, 
juhif  etc. 

(b)  Words  woadcd  attki  tat  qNM  dlfltewtU— m  su^  kk ; 
cereal,  aerud ;  iiunt^  feint ;  nay,  neigh ;  right,  write,  wri^t,  et&^ 

There  ii  a  large  number  of  such  words  the  dew  to  the  spelling  of 
which  is  the  meaning;  This  therefore  should  reoeiTe  careful  attention 
in  the  teaching. 

A  few  words  shoald  be  tikan  at  a  tliD« ;  caeh  pair  aboold  be  pat  apon  the  bladi- 
board,  eanftally  oootnated  aa  to  fonn  aad  maaiiing,  aad  the  ehildran  called  upon  to 
Buggeat  aaateneea  In  which  they  an  eometly  naed. 

The  teacher  should  alao  frame  a  seriaa  of  aantenoea,  contaiuing  the  words  tao^, 
for  use  as  dictation  lists,  something  after  the  following  examples  :— 

The  dyer  Is  constantly  dyeinf  and  yet  diet  but  once. 

I  donbt  wActJksr  this  weottsris  good  for  wdktn. 

The  hofie's  matte  is  in  the  maim  black. 

The  gill  was  set  tojnn  t  jnir  ciptan. 

The  Jholf  old  man  tnidgad  on  in  spite  of  the  hail. 

You  can  aee  the  ytw  tree  nnder  which  the  old  e«M  is  lying. 

He  thrtw  a  stone  tkromf^  the  window. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  wtigk  the  potatoes. 

In  m<a  the  wind  tried  to  tnni  the  sane. 

Jane  aeasd  her  ftoek  while  Tom  sowed  the  seeds. 

(r)  Words  with  letters  and  compovBdsliaTlBg  mors  than  ens  aomd. — 
The  vowels  and  their  compounds  present  an  almost  hopeless  array  of 
irregularities,  and  are  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties  to  the  chOd  in 
learning  both  to  read  and  spell.  These  cannot  be  dealt  with  here. 
They  sre  best  taught  as  thej  turn  up  in  connection  with  the  reading 
lesson,  advantage  being  taken  of  any  opportunities  for  grouping  and 
comparing  them.    The  consonants  are  more  amenable  to  treatment 

Attention  may  usefully  be  directed  to  the  following  :— 

C  (i-fe  before  a,  o,  « ;  »s  before  e,  i,  r)— as  in  calcareous,  cocoon, 
courteoosi  one^  cuirass ;  centrifugal,  cipher,  cymbals,  lettuce,  cyclo- 
psedia ;  acecBtric,  sncoeed. 

G  (hard  and  soli)— «s  in  gauge,  gazetteer,  gearing,  geyser,  gibbous, 
goal,  gained;  gaol,  gesture, gimbals,  gipsy,  gyrate,  tragedy. 

C^(>-Bh,  tSh,  k,  kw) — as  in  chaise,  chagrin,  champagne  ;  chalice, 
chantideer ;  ache,  chaos,  chimera,  chalybeate ;  choir. 

S  (sharp  and  flat) — as  in  nauseous,  mystical,  sacrilege,  sagacious ; 
organise,  premise,  preserre,  presidency. 

Sd^  (""Sh,  Sk,  s) — as  in  schist^  sdieme,  sdiooner,  schism. 

I  Sm  •  llil«lMMlr  SM  Mdi  vonb  la  rr^ttmor  Mcikl^olM's  Km  8pMim9  Btok, 
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Qu  (sk,  kw) — as  in  antique,  conquer,  mosquito,  picturesque, 
piquant^  quoit ;  eonqnest^  query,  quarantine,  soliloquy,  tianquiL 

Th  (»lh,  dki,  t>-«B  in  thirtle,  theimomater ;  themselves,  thither  ; 
thyme. 

(cO  Words  UaUs  to  be  eonflBaidsd  tnm  slmllazi^  of  soimd  as 
words  ending  in  -ants  and  -aaoa,  -aula  and  -enoe,  -al  and  -la,  -ar  and 
-er,  etc ;  for  example,  assistants  and  assistance,  concert  and  con- 
sort, principal  and  principle,  altar  and  alter,  council  and  counsel, 
profit  and  prophet,  except  and  accept,  fisher  and  fissure,  illicit  and 
elicit,  and  a  large  number  of  others. 

■MadMlHi  itaau  b«  !■■>■•  U,  and  the  ear  timlned  to  appreciate  the  diffiuenoes  of 
aound,  theaa  being  soniewhat  exaggerated  at  flirt  to  mark  the  contrast 


(e)  Words  ending  In  II  wlMn  altber  aogmanted  or  preflzed  to  others 
— f.^.,  albeit,  already,  altogether,  befall,  bulrush,  dulness,  forestall, 
foretell,  fulfil,  fulness,  instalment^  recall,  skilful,  wilful,  withal,  etc. 

Note  that/U  and  A^  always  loee  one  I  in  combination. 

(/)  Words  ending  in  -eecfe  and  -^eed — as  accede,  concede,  intercede, 
precede,  recede,  secede ;  exceed,  proceed,  succeed. 

Both  fornu  eome  twm  the  same  Latin  root.  Tlioee  early  introduced  into  the 
language  received  the  English  spelling  •cenf.  "These  words  are  very  common  In 
Shakespeare's  playa.  Other  eomponnds  were  not  Introdnced  till  afterwarda,  when 
it  waa  no  longer  the  eastom  to  Anglicise  the  spelling  of  foreign  words.  Henee  the 
Latin  or  French  spelling  •«Rf«  Is  retained."— (<4MoM.) 


(g)  Words  ending  in  -^Me  and  -ibU—w  delectable,  disposable,  in- 
dispensable, indomitable,  unsuitable,  etc. ;  audible,  contemptible, 
discernible,  feasible,  incorruptible,  incompatible,  indigestible, 
indestructible,  reprehensible^  incompressible,  eta 

(h)  Words  ending  in  'ough — as  borough,  bou^  chough,  clongh, 
cough,  dough,  enough,  furlough,  hiccough,  hough,  lough,  plough, 
rou^  sough,  slough,  thorough,  though,  through,  trough,  tough. 

(i)  Oonftuioii  of  i  and  e — ^in  such  words  as  arboreal,  oensortal,  com- 
petitire,  eqiuitortal,  repetition,  rarefied,  privtlege,  etc 

( j)  Mlsoellawemis  list  of  a  fbw  diffleolt  words  and  words  tnqmmMj 
missptiled. — Abscess,  accommodation,  adolescence,  apophthegm,  ap- 
pareUed,  asinine,  assassination,  assessment^  asthma;  balance,  banis- 
ters, battalion,  bayoneted,  beleaguer,  broccoli,  buccaneer,  buoyaiioy, 
csmelopaid,  caoutchouc,  carayansary,  castellated,  catarrh,  chiffonier, 
colloquy,  colonel,  colonnade,  oommittee,  oonnoisaeur ;  dahlia,  demesne. 
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dentifrice,  desiccated,  dessert,  diaphragniy  diarrhoBa,  dilettente,  diph- 
thong, disembogue,  dishabille,  d jsentery  ;  ecstasy,  etBoresoe,  eleemo- 
synary, embarrass,  ennui,  epigrammatic,  equanimity,  erysipelas, 
eschalots,  excrescence,  exorbitant;  filibuster, fuchsia, fusilier,  fustian; 
galleon,  gauge,  gherkin,  guarantee,  guerilla  ;  habiliment,  hackneyed, 
hiemorrhage,  harangue^  harass ;  illicit,  immigrant,  indictment,  in- 
flammatioii,  inveigh,  inreigle,  ipecacuanha  ;  jeopardy  ;  kaleidoscope ; 
lachrymose^  lieutenant,  litigious,  luscious;  manoeuvre,  meerschaum, 
mignonette,  mistletoe,  mnemonic,  mortgagee,  myrrh ;  naphtha,  nar- 
mtive,  necessary,  nonpareil ;  obeisance,  obloc|uy,  occurrence,  os- 
cillate ;  pachydermatous,  paletot,  palisade,  palliasse,  paroxysm,  pelisse, 
periphery,  phaeton,  phlegm,  phoenix,  pirouette,  phiguy,  pneumatic, 
poignant,  promissory,  propsgate,  pseudonym,  ptarmigan,  pumice,  pur- 
suivanti  pusillanimous;  quaternary,  quay,  queue,  quintessence; 
reconnoitre,  reminiscence,  remissness,  rendezvous,  resurrection,  rodo- 
montade ;  saccharine,  sausage,  schedule,  scisson^  scythe,  separate, 
seigeant,  sleight,  soliloquy,  stead£ist,  strychnine,  superintendent^  super- 
sede, surreptitious,  surveillance,  sycophant,  symmetry,  synecdoche, 
synonym ;  tasselled,  tattooing,  tesselated,  trousseau,  tyranny ;  un- 
paralleled ;  vacillate,  vermilion,  victuals,  viscount ;  yeoman,  yacht 

Tbe  SpeUiiiff  Book.— Although  the  child's  first  spelling  manual 
should  no  doubt  be  the  reading  book,  and  throughout  the  school 
the  reading  books  will  be  found  of  very  great  use  in  this  connection, 
yet  in  the  middle  and  upper  dasses  a  well-arranged  spelling  book 
will  also  prove  of  considerable  service  in  many  ways. 

Th«  tininteUigeiit  manner  in  which  such  books  have  bi^n  couiuionly  employed,  and 
the  ikulty  way  in  which  many  of  them  are  artmnged— the  words  being  groaped  accord- 
ing to  the  namber  of  syllableB,  and  easy  and  dlAcalt  forms  mixed  up  together— haTe 
brought  the  spelling  boolc  into  undeserved  disrepute.  In  many  instancea  the  valnable 
help  of  analogy  is  almost  or  entirely  ignored. 

A  good  spelling  mannal  should  be  a  handy  book  of  reference  for  the  pupU,  and  a 
■torehouse  of  materials  for  the  formal  lessons.  It  should  Ulostiate  the  more  general 
principles  of  word  formation,  and  give  (1)  such  rules  as  will  assist  the  pupil  in 
oertaiu  cases  of  difficulty,  (S)  groups  of  wunls  baring  some  common  characteristic, 
and  (S)  lists  of  any  special  irregularities  and  words  which  experience  has  shewn  are 
generaUy  stumbling-blocks  to  the  pupil. 

VI.   ISCIDKXTAL  AIDS  TO  SPELLING. 

(1)  Writing  from  memory  poMoges  learned. — The  child  is  thrown 
upon  his  recollection  of  the  spelling  here  pretty  much  as  he  is  in 
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dictation.    All  such  work  should  be  carefully  marked,  and  any  mis- 
takes in  spelling  should  be  corrected. 

(2)  Composition, — The  composition  exercise,  like  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, may  be  made  to  give  effective  help  to  the  learning  of  spelling. 
In  the  later  stages  it  may  sometimes  take  the  place  of  the  dictation 
lesson.  Correct  spelling  must  be  insisted  upon  as  in  all  other  written 
exercises. 

(3)  Individual  oral  gpdling.— Any  new  and  difficult  words  which 
turn  up  in  the  ordinary  lessons  should  be  taught  on  the  black-board, 
and  spelled  orally  to  fix  the  forms. 

(4)  Lessons  in  word  buUding. — These  are  especially  helpful  in 
teaching  the  spelling  of  derivative  forms,  and  in  suggesting  analogies. 

(5)  PhroH  spelling. — This  is  an  oral  exercise  advocated  by  some  to 
accustom  children  to  rapid  spelling.  A  phrase  is  ^ven  out  as  in 
dictation,  and  the  child  spells  the  words  with  a  pause  after  each 
instead  of  writing  them,  the  exercise  being  continued  till  a  paragraph, 
or  even  a  whole  lesson,  has  been  gone  through. 

(6)  Spelling  contests. — These  are  useful  as  an  occasional  change. 
They  usually  'excite  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  stimulate  attention 
to  spelling.  One  boy  spells  all  the  words  propounded  to  him  until 
he  fails,  when  the  propounder,  after  having  spelled  the  word  cor- 
rectly, takes  his  place. 


m.  WBITINO. 

Writing  is  of  all  subjects  the  easiest  to  teach,  if  the  nature  of 
what  is  to  be  accomplished  is  rightly  understood,  and  the  conditions 
of  success  are  carefully  attended  to.  The  aim  should  he  to  enahle  the 
child  to  write,  with  ease  and  raxddi^,  a  h61d,  graoefhl,  and  dearly 
legible  hand,  without  eccentricities,  and  without  emament  The 
requirements  of  modern  education  are  such  that  there  is  no  time 
for  the  acquirement  of  a  merely  elegant  accomplishment ;  and  the 
teaching  of  caligraphy,  or  writing  as  a  fine  art^  with  its  elaborate 
finish,  flourishes  and  embellishments,  has  rightly  all  but  disappeared 
from  our  common  schools. 

In  the  teaching  of  writing  there  are  two  phases— (1)  a  mechanical, 
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or  copy-book  phase,  and  (2)  a  higher,  applied,  or  instramental  phase. 
From  the  lixit  poiiit  of  Tlew  writing  is  treated  more  or  less  as  an  and 
In  itaell  The  object  here  is  to  train  the  child  to  the  skilful  use  of 
the  pen,  by  calling  upon  him  to  reproduce,  as  exactly  as  may  be, 
certain  letters  or  words  placed  before  him  in  script  characteis  as 
models.  The  exercises  are  for  the  most  part  merely  imitatire,  but 
the  teaching  given  should  render  the  imitation  intelligent 

From  the  aecond  point  of  Tlew  writing  is  regarded  simply  as  an 
instmment  for  blgher  ends— as  a  means  of  transhiting  thought  into 
symbols,  of  registering  ideas  and  communicating  them  to  others. 
The  object  is  to  train  the  child  so  to  use  his  skill  in  writing  as  to 
apply  it  with  the  greatest  readiness  and  success  in  any  direction 
required,  whether  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  education,  or  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

The  two  phasefl  atv  of  course  closely  allied.  In  practiee  thejr  ibonld  mutually 
Bupport  each  other,  and  both  should  receiye  attention  in  Khool  worlt. 

la  auay  mm  the  sehMl  is  Ja4ged  by  tiM  «Milttj  eC  the  wiMaf  tSMd  9^  the  pareuU 
being  able  to  see  and  appreciate  progreat  In  this  respect.  The  popularity  of  the  old 
schoolmaaters  was  often  largely  due  to  the  ■noeess  with  which  they  taught  tbe  ralject 

I.   OeNERAL  CoirSIDERATIONS. 

(1)  Writing  should  be  begun  early, — The  exercise,  being  very 
largely  mechanical,  makes  little  demand  upon  tlie  Imln,  and  may 
with  good  effect  be  begun  early — before  reading  is  attempted.  There 
are  many  advantages  in  following  this  course.  It  is  a  good  early 
training  in  attention,  it  employs  the  fingers,  and  finds  an  outiet  for 
the  child's  natural  activity  and  love  of  doing  something ;  while,  as 
the  imitative  impulse  is  strong  in  children,  the  exercise  may  be  made 
interesting  and  even  amusing  in  the  early  stages  without  much  diffi- 
culty. Very  considerable  progress  may  be  made  in  a  few  months, 
and  this  is  of  much  assistance  when  the  child  comes  to  learn  to  read, 
and  indeed  in  all  succeeding  subjects. 

Thla  early  work  must  not  be  viewed  merely  as  a  means  of  keeping  children  em- 
ployed. The  iisct  that  they  are  often  left  almost  entirely  to  tfaemselTes  in  writing 
seems  largely  answerable  for  the  bad  writing  flrequentljr  observed  in  schools.  Bm 
greatest  ear*  Is  aiBimry  «•  vr«v«U  the  eUM  tnm  ttSUmg  late  had  haMts  as  these  «iU 
be  azoeedingly  difficult  to  eradicate.    There  must  be  no  practising  of  defects. 

Locke,  Le  Salle,  Jacotot,  and  others  of  the  older  educatlonista  would  make  writing 
/oOew  reading;  but  the  present  generally  received  opInloB  is  tbe  revwaa  of  this,  and 
in  many  of  tlie  continental  schools,  notably  in  soma  of  tbe  Gennan  States  and  in 
Switzerland,  the  elements  of  writing  are  taught  before  leading  ia  begun.    Any  one 
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wbo  luu  tried  this  plan  can  ■cari'ely  (kil  to  have  been  impreeaed  with  the  advantage 
oftheconne. 

(2)  Hand  and  eye  mvet  both  he  dieeiplined, — Writing  \n  frequently 
taught  as  though  the  power  to  guide  the  hand  were  the  ouly  thing 
needed ;  but  in  all  training  in  the  reproduction  of  fomiB  the  enltiire 
of  tliA  eje  to  dlitlngnlih  dtflcaciea  of  ontUni^  relattTO  diatanceiy 
STBimatry,  and  lo  on,  li  of  equal  importanoe  with  tlia  onlturt  of  the 
hand.  A  child's  difficulties  in  learning  to  write  are  probably  due 
quite  as  much  to  defective  appreciation  of  the  fonns  by  the  eye  as 
to  want  of  control  over  the  hand.  HO  rnnfl  perotiTO  Iwfore  he  ean 
imitate ;  he  cannot  reproduce  correctly  that  which  he  obserres  very 
imperfectly,  or  does  not  see  at  alL  And  yet  this  training  of  the 
perception  is  often  almost  entirely  neglected,  so  far  as  any  direct 
teaching  is  concerned,  and  the  pupil  is  left  to  bungle  time  after  time, 
when  what  is  wanted  is  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  exact  nature 
of  the  outline  he  has  to  reproduce. 

In  writing,  too,  in  addition  to  eonoet  motioDs  of  tlio  hand  as  in 
drawing,  the  proper  manipnlation  of  the  pen  is  also  necessary,  so  as 
to  give  clearness  of  line,  freedom  of  movement,  and  a  certain  delicacy 
of  varying  pressure. 

Tills  training  of  hand  and  eye  together  ie  a  alow  proecas  in  the  early  atagea,  and 
one  needing  much  attention.  After  the  lint  fTeahneas  haa  worn  off,  the  woik  ia  apt 
to  beeome  tedioua  to  the  child  fh>m  the  continnona  eare  and  exactneaa  required. 
Bnconngement,  appreciation  of  the  papH'e  efforta,  and  the  adoption  of  any  meana 
that  may  anggeat  themaelres  of  adding  interest  and  reducing  the  aamencaa  of  tlie 
exerdaea,  are  neeeaaary  to  anything  like  rapid  anceeaa. 

The  moTement  of  the  hand  in  writing  ia  at  flnt  no  mora  under  the  dominion  of  the 
will  than  that  of  the  flngen  In  playing  a  mnalcal  instrument.  Bm  warworn  mtAMaaam 
•an  «My  be  ttnmglt  late  foftet  yley  Ij  frtfaMt  inietiee  a*  rM«laf|f  leenvtag  lalievala, 
carried  on  for  a  eonaiderable  period,  and  performed  in  the  aame  way.  At  flnt,  each 
moYement  ia  the  result  of  consciona  effort,  but,  aa  control  OTer  the  mnaclea  la  gained, 
the  motions  of  the  hand  become  more  and  mora  automatic ;  and  the  child  cannot  lie 
said  to  write  until  he  ceases  to  give  eonaeiona  heed  to  theae,  and  ooncentniea  hia 
attention  on  the  forma. 

(3)  The  iixe  of  the  writing  ehotdd  he  within  the  power  of  the 
ehilffs  hand, — In  commencing  the  teaching  of  writing  it  has  been  a 
common  practice  to  begin  with  'text,'  or  'large  hand,'  under  the  idea 
that  it  enabled  the  pupil  to  gun  command  of  the  pen  more  rapidly 
than  writing  of  a  smaller  size.  The  assumption  that  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  in  this  way  is  not  borne  out  by  facts,  and  it  u  now  generally 
regarded  as  a  mistake. 
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A  hand  in  which  the  small  letters  are  half  an  inch  or  so  high  is 
much  too  large  for  a  little  child  to  write  with  any  success.  So  far 
from  strengthening  the  fingers  rapidly,  it  quickly  produces  fatigue, 
and  is  apt  to  make  the  movements  stiff  and  cramped,  while  the 
inability  to  make  the  long  strokes  required,  without  their  being  shaky 
and  uneven,  discourages  the  pupil,  and  in  many  cases  leads  to  the 
very  objectionable  practice  of  drawing  the  hand  as  a  whole  down  the 
paper. 

To  begin  with  small  letters,  as  Jacotot  did,  is  a  mistake  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  wxltlng  should  be  of  sufficient  tlM  for  the 
correct  shape  of  the  letters  to  he  distinctly  reoognised,  and  fivr  mis- 
talLei  of  formation  to  he  clearly  evident  In  the  earliest  stages  the 
small  letters  should  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  that  is,  about 
the  size  once  commonly  known  as  *  round -hand '  or  '  half-text' 

'  T«zt-hMd '  has  come  to  be  a  very  Tague  term,  meaning  in  moat  oaaes  nothing  mora 
than  a  laiige  hand.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  writing  a  copy  was  viewed  as  an 
artistic  performance.  Ttie  French  teachers  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  specially 
disapprove  of  it  It  should  not.  however,  be  neglected,  or  abandoned  altogether,  as 
some  would  have  it.    It  has  a  nse,  and  s  place  ;  but  its  place  is  not  at  the  beginning. 

In  Mulhaiiser's  system  the  '  text-hand '  is  /^  inch  between  the  lines  for  the  smaller 
letters,  the  tall  letters,  like  I,  h,  etc.,  being  double  this ;  in  *  round  hand '  or  '  half 
text'  the  small  letters  are  ,\  inch  high.  In  the  InHructions  to  Inspector fy  the  KdMa- 
tloa  D^partaUBt  dtflass  tlM  '  larg*  hand '  of  th«  Ooda  as  not  lass  fhaa  8  laeh  for  the  omO 
Isttort ;  no  distinction  being  made  apparertly  between  'large*  and  'text'  liand. 

(4)  The  character  of  the  writing  to  he  aim^d  at. — Writing  for 
practical  purposes  should  be  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  produce.  It 
should  be  bold,  simple  in  formation,  regular  in  size  and  spacing, 
uniform  in  shape  and  curve,  and  free  from  stiffiiess,  angularity, 
and  ornament  Legihlllty  is  the  first  essential,  but  beauty  of  form  is 
not  to  be  neglected.  The  curves  should  he  founded  upon  the  elliiMe, 
not  upon  the  circle,  and  should  flow  gracefully  into  each  other  ;  they 
should  neither  be  ugly  nor  broken.  The  letters  should  be  completely 
formed,  not  merely  suggested,  and  neither  too  contracted  nor  too 
round  and  sprawling.  In  many  engraved  copies  the  contrast  in 
height  between  the  small  and  the  long  letters  in  *  small-hand'  is 
unnecessarily  great  The  strokes  should  be  firm  and  clear,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  down  lines  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  writing ; 
though  less  attention  is  paid  now  than  formerly  to  difference  in  thick- 
ness of  up  and  down  strokes  in  ordinary  cnrrent-hand.    Sudden 
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clianges  and  strongly  marked  variations  in  this  respect  are  objection- 
able. 

To  be  able  to  write  a  neat  compact  hand  expeditiously  is  a  valuable 
acquisition  ;  and  when  a  child  has  learned  to  write  well  with  care  and 
deliberation,  rapidity  should  be  attended  to.  Speed,  however,  is  not 
to  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  correct  formation,  and  it  must  not  be 
aUowed  to  lead  to  slovenliness  or  scribbling. 

Good  models  are  a  necessity,  and  the  child  should  not  depart  ftom  these  untU  he 
can  imitate  them  satisfactorily.  A  good  school  hsnd  is  tfeo  fcwiditiiiis  of  a  good  ordlaaiy 
hand,  in  which  Individoal  pecnliarities  are  pretty  sure  to  make  their  appearance. 
These  give  character  to  the  writing,  bnt  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  writing 
of  a  beginner.  Many  children  write  too  umall ;  they  should  be  disabused  of  the  Idea 
that  it  is  a  dever  thing  to  write  a  very  small  hand. 

Lord  Falmerston,  in  a  letter  from  the  Education  Department,  dated  24th  May  18M, 
which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  rays—**  One  great  fault  in  the  system 
of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  country  lies  in  the  want  of  proper  teaching  in  the 
art  of  writing.  The  great  bulk  of  the  lower  and  middle  ordars  write  hands  too  small 
and  indistinct,  and  do  not  form  their  letters ;  or  they  sometimes  form  them  by 
alternate  broad  and  fine  strokes  which  make  the  words  difficult  to  read.  Tlie  hand- 
writing  which  was  practised  in  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the  last  century  was  far 
better  than  that  now  in  common  use.** 

The  best  genaral  standard  of  the  modes  of  forming  the  letters  is  certainly  that  of 
MulhaUser,  and  the  slope  of  dO*  recommended  by  him  is  that  by  far  most  oommonl} 
adopted.  Tastes  differ  somewhat,  however,  and  some  prefer  writing  less  inclined  and 
rather  more  open  than  that  of  MulhaUser ;  while  a  few  even  advocate  quite  upright 
writing.  The  angular  hand  which  used  to  be  taught  to  girls  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it,  and,  fortunately,  since  women  have  found  such  useful  employment  as  clerks, 
it  has  rapidly  (kllen  into  disrepute. 

(59  Writing  muit  he  taught, — Too  often  writing  is  treated  in  school 
as  if  it  would  teach  itself — as  though  to  provide  the  child  with  the 
necessary  materials  and  to  set  him  to  work  were  all  that  is  required. 
Without  careful  teaching,  the  more  mechanical  side  of  the  work  must 
remain  mere  blind  imitation,  uninteresting  and  unintelligent  Kor 
is  examination  and  the  marking  of  errors  enough ;  the  child 
must  be  encouraged,  and  shown  as  often  as  need  be  how  to  produce 
the  forms  and  to  make  the  corrections  required.  There  mnvt  Xte  n6 
imcertainty  as  to  what  Is  to  he  done,  and  as  to  how  it  Is  to  he  accom- 
plished. 

The  lessons  must  be  given  according  to  a  definite  and  carefully 
pre-arranged  scheme,  developed  according  to  progress,  and  carried 
through  with  a  settled  purpose.  Writing  must  not  be  left  to  chance 
any  more  than  any  other  subject,  for  scarcely  any  part  of  school 
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work  denyuidf  mon  oomcieiitioiu  and  paiiurtaking  sUentioHy  espoci- 
ftlly  in  the  earlier  stages. 


As  already  noted  the  teaching  la  not  dlfllcalt.  anooi 
IMllHii  tevelved  in  a  resolute  adherenee  to  a  eoaaistent  line  of  aetioo,  than  upon 
tntelleetoal  power.  "Almost  aaj  ayatem/'  sajs  Mr.  Bobinson,  *'  will  piodaee  good 
penmanahlp  If  oanied  oat  aealooaly  and  eOdeDtly,  while  on  the  other  hand  even  the 
heat  systema  will  be  pnieticallj  worthless  If  Joined  with  nnfkithMness  and  negli- 
gence.** 

ens  test  sf  lood  writhe  la  ■alfcfity  in  ths  wait.  Where  writing  ia  badly  taught  many 
different  styles  exist,  even  with  the  same  eopiea ;  the  children  haw  deariy  not  been 
tnined  to  obeenre  properly,  and  the  exeention  is  extremely  Taried  and  oneqnaL 

(6)  The  poiiiion  of  th€  body  in  wrUing. — The  posture  in  writing 
most  be  eemftitaMe  and  aaloral,  and  this  is  impossible  unless  both 
desk  and  sent  are  of  proper  height  and  suitably  adjusted.  Twisting 
or  oontortion  of  any  kind,  tilting  the  body  forwards  against  the  edge 
of  the  desk,  and  the  hanging  down  of  the  head  are  not  only  physically 
injurious,  but  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  writing.  Curvature  of 
the  spine,  malformation  of  the  chest,  and  short  sight  are  some  oi  the 
eyil  results  complained  ofl 

The  body  should  be  ereefeb  the  head  well  up,  end  the  flbel  j^iaeedflxmly 
on  the  fleer  or  foot-rest  in  front,  not  drawn  in  under  the  body.  The 
left  arm  sboold  He  easUjen  tbe  desk,  with  the  hand  upon  the  paper  to 
secure  it  in  its  phioe.  The  rlgM  arm  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
ftoBt  of  the  desk,  which  must  be  about  level  with  the  elbow  so  as 
not  to  force  up  the  right  shoulder  and  destroy  the  bslance  of  the 
body.  The  teaeher  must  see  that  the  right  posltUm  is  net  enly 
I  at  starting  but  that  It  U  maintained 


There  most  be  no  spimwUng  or  lolling,  and  the  pnpOa  mnat  not  be  allowed  to  lay 
the  head  njion  the  left  arm,  as  they  fVvqnenlly  do  if  not  cheeked.  Unless  vigilance  in 
ezeveiaed,  bad  habits  will  aoon  become  oonunon  in  spite  of  preliminaiy  warning. 

(7)  The  fmnageimmi  of  the  pen^ — ^Tbe  proper  management  of  the 
pen  does  not  come  by  nature  but  must  be  taught ;  nothing  but 
imitation  and  corrected  practice  will  enable  the  child  to  use  it  with 
success.  It  should  be  held  lightly,  so  that  the  fingers  may  be  as 
flexible  as  possible,  but  with  sufficient  firmness  to  obtsin  complete 
control  over  it  If  grasped  tightly  the  fingers  are  stiffened,  freedom 
of  motion  is  interfered  with,  and  elasticity  of  touch  is  lost,  while  the 
pressure  is  apt  to  be  too  great    The  |»npil  must  be  shown  how  to 
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take  hold  of  it  between  the  thumb  and  second  finger,  suffidendy  far 
from  the  point  to  allow  of  the  neoessaiy  sweep,  and  with  the  fore- 
finger resting  upon  the  top  and  slightly  curyed  upwards,  not  bent 
into  an  angle  with  the  middle  joint  some  distance  firom  the  holder. 
Tbe  liaad  sboiild  be  rapported  1«7  and  more  aver  tlie  paper  upon  tlie 
little  ilng«r,  and  this  with  the  third  finger  should  be  curved  inwards 
easily,  not  bent  suddenly.  The  elbow  should  be  near  the  side  of  the 
body. 

Tbe  pen  alurold  lie  In  tlie  direotion  of  tlio  fore  arm.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  the  points  of  the  nib  shall  press  equally  upon  the  paper, 
or  jagged  and  uneven  strokes  will  result  The  holder  should  not  be 
too  upright  nor  on  the  other  hand  should  it  lie  in  the  hollow  of  the 
thumb.  The  wrist  should  not  move  in  forming  any  single  letter  and 
never  in  a  direction  firom  firont  to  back  until  a  new  line  is  begun. 

It  oMd  to  be  indtfied  upon  that  the  bolder  should  point  towards  tbe  shoulder,  but 
much  lees  importeoee  is  attached  to  this  now.  At  the  same  time,  the  holder  should 
not  be  tamed  outwards  to  the  right,  or  the  bottom  curves  of  the  letters  will  almost 
certainly  be  wrongly  made. 

To  make  children  hold  tlie  pen  correctly  at  first  is  half  the  battle,  but  it  needs 
constant  care  and  a  good  share  of  patience.  Want  of  sympathy  with  them  la  the 
difficulties  of  their  early  attempts  may  easily  prevent  progress  by  making  them  feel 
that  success  is  hopeless.  They  should  learn  to  manage  a  pencil  properly  flrst^  and 
shonld  not  be  burdened  with  a  number  of  verbal  directions  or  rules.  The  device  of 
indicating  the  places  for  the  Angers  by  marks  or  notches  on  the  holder  is  a  very  old 
one ;  but  with  good  teaching  it  is  unnecessary,  and  except  in  rare  cases  of  conarmed 
bad  habit  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

(8)  Correction  must  he  thorough  and  iysienuUic, — ^All  who  have  had 
much  experience  in  the  teaching  of  writing  would  probably  agree 
that  tlio  great  leeret  of  raooeoo  Is  oonstant  and  vigilant  supervision 
and  comotion  during  tlio  exorciBO  ;  and  this  is  generally  the  weakest 
side  of  the  work.  Children  very  easily  go  wrong,  and  if  unchecked 
soon  £dl  into  habits  of  careless  haste,  inattention,  slovenly  imitation, 
and  general  untidiness. 

Mistakes  should  be  noted  almost  as  soon  as  made,  and  at  least 
there  should  be  no  repetition  of  them.  Oontlnned  Iflimdors  or  careless- 
nesa  an  a  refleetlom  upon  the  teaolior.  In  no  part  of  his  work  is  it 
more  important  to  'make  haste  slowly'  than  in  writing.  Quality 
not  quantity  is  wanted ;  and  until  good  habits  are  confirmed  and  the 
child  can  write  fairly  well,  he  can  scarcely  write  too  deliberately. 
The  teacher  should  see  that  no  instruction  is  neglected,  and 

U 
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lliM  BlioiiU  1M  examiiied  before  the  netl  one  li  attempted.  Slow  and 
accurate  work  in  the  beginnmg  is  the  sure  way  to  secure  rapid 
progress  in  the  end. 

Sonift  children  require  macb  more  attention  than  others,  aud  in  spite  of  their 
efforts  make  but  indifferent  progress;  so  long  as  the  writiug  is  the  best  they  can  pro- 
duce, such  pupils  should  receive  equal  encouragement. 

(9)  Children  should  not  write  too  much  at  a  time. — In  teaching 
writing,  long-continued  exercises,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  are 
a  great  mistake.  The  movement,s  required  in  writing  are  trying  to  a 
young  child  and  should  never  Im  carried  to  the  liznlt  of  £i.tigne  ;  yet 
this  is  a  matter  very  frequently  neglected.  The  judicious  teacher 
will  so  vary  the  work  of  instruction,  practice,  and  correction  that  the 
necessary  relief  may  be  afforded. 

The  fltct  ihat  writing  often  grows  worse  towards  the  end  of  an  exercise  is  not 

always  due  to  carelessness.    There  is  no  doubt  that  in  not  a  few  of  soch  cases  the 

defect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fingers  becoming  cramped  and  fatigued  by  Coo 
prolonged  effort 

II.  The  bo-callkd  Writing  Methods. 

(1)  Copying  Plant. — ^The  imitation  of  script  forms  from  a  model 
by  means  of  style,  or  pencil,  or  pen,  has  been  the  common  mode  of 
learning  to  write  in  all  ages  ;  and  though  certain  plans  are  sufficiently 
marked  by  some  characteristic  device  to  merit  separate  consideration, 
yet  beyond  the  earlier  stages,  copying  necessarily  enters  largely  into 
all  such  methods. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  copying  method,  pure  and 
simple,  teachers  differ  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  models  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  should  be  presented 
to  the  child. 

{a)  Oopitn  written  by  the  teacher  for  each  child.  This  is  the  old 
method,  and  is  still  strongly  advocated  by  some.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  old  teachers  seems  to  have  been  due  to  it,  and  for 
individual  pupils  or  a  few  children  it  is  doubtless  the  best  plan : 
with  the  larger  classes  common  at  the  present  day  it  is  impracticable. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  perfect  graduation  is  secured,  as  the  copy 
can  be  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  Further,  the  child's  work  is 
regularly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  teacher  and  he  can  adopt  special  remedies 
for  particular  defects.  The  pupil  also  sees  a  copy  which  has  actually  been  written, 
and  is  by  this  stimulated  and  encouraged  much  more  than  by  an  enured  line,  the 
perfectjon  of  which  he  looks  upon  as  nnattain»blet 
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(b)  OcffiM  Mt  upon  tlM  UjMk-lMMrd.  In  the  early  gtoges  of 
teaching  writing;  to  a  krge  class  this  is  an  excellent  plan.  It  can  be 
adopted  in  almost  all  circumstances,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
is  not  more  practised  in  the  present  day.  The  teacher  can  choose 
his  own  style,  the  work  can  be  easily  graduated  as  required,  and  the 
nature  of  errors  can  be  readily  demonstrated  by  contrasting  faulty 
forms  with  the  correct  ones  of  the  copy. 

Th«  Mpy  ihoBld  b«  Mi  IB  th«  prweaet  of  th«  ehU4rtB,  and  they  should  be  made  to 
observe  the  mode  of  forming  and  Joining  the  letters,  the  correct  spacing,  etc.  All 
the  members  of  the  class  should  write  the  same  copy  at  the  same  time^  which  until 
the  children  can  write  fairly  well  is  an  advantage  in  many  ways. 

(c)  Bngrayed  head-lines  printed  In  the  books.  Few,  probably,  who 
have  thought  much  about  the  teaching  of  writing  would  be  inclined 
to  defend  this  as  the  best  plan,  at  least  until  the  child  has  mastered 
the  ordinary  difficulties.  The  method  owes  its  very  common  adoption 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  easy  plan  and  economises  the  teacher's  time. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  answerable  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  very  defective  nature  of  the  teaching  given,  and  sometimes 
for  its  almost  entire  neglect.  Too  often  the  teacher  seems  to  think 
that  when  he  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  child  a  suitably  engraved 
copy-book  there  is  nothing  more  necessary  beyond  an  occasional 
correction  of  errors.  The  injurious  effect  of  this  course  is  especially 
felt  in  the  lower  stages. 

Great  care  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  the  books  to  see  that  the  models  are  good, 
the  style  nniform  throughout  the  series,  the  graduation  reasonable  and  according  to 
a  definite  scheme,  and  that  wrong  modes  of  forming  the  letters— very  fkeqaently  met 
with  in  printed  books— are  avoided.  In  the  copies  there  should  be  no  eeoentrioitieB, 
such  as  half  a  dosen  different  ways  of  forming  the  same  capital  letter.  Several  short 
words  are  better  than  one  very  long  and  nnfiimiliar  one.  The  use  of  long  and  oat  of 
the  way  words  merely  because  they  begin  with  a  certain  letter  and  will  fill  up  a  line  is 
absurd.  Mr.  Brodie  notes  mmiotoglit^  opinionUtj  inododiiiMii,  ichneumon,  etc  Moral 
truisms  and  doubtful  maxims  are  also  much  best  abandoned. 

Various  devices  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  child  from  copying  his  own  writing 
after  the  first  line  or  two,  instead  of  imitating  the  model ;  but,  after  all,  this  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  good  training  and  discipline.  In  one  set  of  books  the  copy  ia 
printed  separately  and  fastened  round  a  thread,  so  tliat  it  can  be  moved  down  the 
page  as  required. 

An  oblong  form  of  book  opening  lengthways  is  best,  as  the  number  of  lines  is  then 
not  so  great  as  to  make  it  troublesome  to  torn  the  eye  oonrtantly  to  the  copy.  In 
|))e  earl^  boolcs  the  copy  should  be  repeated  half  way  down  the  page. 
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(d)  WMttoB  or  mgraTBd  ooplM  prinUd  on  allpi  Of  oazd-lMMvd.  Tho 
advantages  claimed  for  this  plan  are^  that  the  copy  can  be  exactly 
suited  to  the  child's  need,  that  he  may  be  made  to  lepeat  a  copy  as 
often  as  necessary  if  the  imitation  is  faulty,  or  any  unusual  difficulty 
occurs,  and  that  the  model  can  be  moved  down  so  as  to  be  always 
just  above  the  line  the  pupil  is  writing. 

The  disadvantages  are,  that  without  the  greatest  care  the  slips 
soon  become  disfigured,  bent,  torn,  and  dirty,  so  that  they  cease  to  be 
models  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  More  attention  is  also  necessary 
to  provide  each  child  with  just  the  kind  of  copy  he  needs  than  can 
often  be  given  with  a  large  class. 

That  good  writing  may  be  lecared  in  this  way  by  a  careful  teacher  is  oaqueatioii- 
able,  but  without  vigilant  sttpervislon  the  pupils  readily  fkll  into  the  bad  habit  of 
writing  the  first  line  from  the  model  and  then  putting  it  on  one  side  altogether. 

The  teacher  who  cares  to  try  this  plan  may  readily  write  a  series  of  copies  to  suit 
liimself ;  or  he  may  cut  off  the  head  lines  fh>m  a  set  or  two  of  good  copy  books  and 
paste  them  upon  the  preiiared  slips. 

Jaeatoes  MOhod. 

In  thia  method  reading  and  writing  were  closely  associated,  the  one  being  made  to 
aMiist  the  other.  The  |K>wers  of  observation  and  comparison  were  carefWIy  trained, 
the  sc!ript  letters  were  soon  learned,  and  the  child  is  said  to  have  progressed  npldly. 

1.  After  two  lessons  in  reading,  a  sentence  the  pupil  had  read  was  put  before  him 
ia  maU  hand  (either  written  by  the  master  or  engravedX  *nd  thlB  he  was  required  to 
copy  as  best  he  could. 

2.  The  first  word  having  been  completed,  he  was  made  to  compare  his  writing  with 
the  original  by  numerous  questions,  so  as  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  discovery  and 
correeUon  of  fknlts  and  defects  in  hla  work.  '*  The  principle  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of,"  says  Jaootot,  "  that  the  pivll  always  esrrcsta  hIsMilf" 

8.  Xach  word  was  gone  over  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  sentence  worked  out  until 
the  child  could  transcribe  the  whole  tolerably  well. 

4.  When  a  sentence  had  been  thus  mastered  he  was  called  upon  to  write  it  fhim 
memory,  and  again  to  note  his  faults  by  comparison  with  the  copy. 

6.  After  *'  considerable  prsctice  in  small  hand  he  was  carried  forward  to  exercisim  in 
Ixilder  styles  of  writing,"  in  other  words,  he  moved  fh>m  small  hand  to  large  hand.l 

A  Sentence  Mtthod^  clearly  but  a  modification  of  Jacotot's  pkn, 
was  recommendeil  by  Mr.  Moseley,  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors,  in  1846.* 

Instead  of  beginning  with  parts  of  letters  and  then  proceeding  to  words,  the  child 
was  set  to  write  a  short  sentence  at  once.  When  he  could  do  this  fklrly  the  sentence 
was  gradually  varied  and  extended,  and  finally  written  fh>m  memory.    The  method  is 

>  Rm  Trot,  FMgriM't  L*ctim  on  JmMiM. 

■  JUfwrt  of  Couimlttet  of  Orancll  oa  ^ihusUaa,  roL  i.  ISM, 
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■aid  to  have  iocited  the  children  to  dlUgenoe,  and  the  reault  to  have  been  remarkable. 
Mr.  Moaeley  stated  :  "I  foand  infants  writing  the  sentence  well  who  had  only  been 
learning  to  write  a  fortnight.^  The  novelty  of  ^e  plan  and  the  teacher's  enthnaiasm 
were  no  doubt  largely  answerable  for  this.  The  method  had  grave  defects :  it  reversed 
the  principle  "from  Hmple  to  amplex"  it  pnt  too  many  difficulties  at  once  before  tlie 
child,  and  fkiled  to  give  the  necessary  training  in  the  intelligent  and  ezaet  appreciation 
of  form. 

(2)  The  Traeiiig  Plan, — In  order  to  aid  the  child  in  oyercoming 
the  difficulty  of  imitating  unaided  the  forms  required  in  writing,  the 
tracing  plan  puts  these  before  him  at  first  in  faint  or  differently 
coloured  ink,  and  he  is  required  to  go  over  them  with  a  pen  and  black 
ink  until  he  has  gained  sufficient  mastery  over  the  movements  and 
the  necessary  power  of  obeerration  to  proceed  alone. 

The  method  is  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  John  Locke, 
who  describes  it  in  his  ThouglUM  concerning  Educaiian  (section  160). 
He  had  already  tried  it  with  the  children  of  a  Quaker  family  in 
Rotterdam.  In  France  the  plan  seems  to  hare  been  brought  into 
notice  by  Taupier. 

The  idea  is  an  old  one.  Quintilian  suggested  that  to  accustom  the 
child's  hand  to  the  moyements  required  he  '^  should  practise  on 
wooden  tablets  on  which  letters  have  been  traced  by  cutting."^  St. 
Jerome  afterwards  recommended  the  same  thing. 

Locke  sayi :  "The  first  tiling  should  be  taught  him  is  to  hold  his  pen  right ;  and 
this  he  should  be  perfect  in  before  be  should  be  suffered  to  put  it  on  paper :  for  not 
only  children  but  anybody  else  that  would  do  anything  well  should  never  be  put 
upon  too  much  of  it  at  once,  or  be  set  to  perfect  themselves  in  two  parts  of  an  action 
at  the  same  time,  if  they  can  possibly  be  separated.  .  .  .  When  he  has  learned  to  hold 
his  pen  right,  in  the  next  place  he  sliould  learn  how  to  lay  his  i«per,  and  place  his 
arm  and  body  to  it.  These  practices  being  got  over,  the  way  to  teach  him  to  write 
without  much  trouble  is  to  get  a  plate  graved  with  the  characters  of  such  a  hand  as 
you  like  best ;  but  yon  must  remember  to  have  them  a  pretty  deal  bigger  than  he 
ahould  ordinarily  write :  for  every  one  naturally  comes  by  degrees  to  write  a  less 
hand  than  he  at  first  was  taught,  but  never  a  bigger.  Such  a  plate  being  gimved,  let 
several  sheets  of  good  writing  paper  be  printed  off  with  red  ink,  which  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  go  over  with  a  good  lien  filled  with  black  ink,  which  will  quickly 
bring  his  hand  to  the  formation  of  those  characters,  being  at  first  shown  where  to 
begin,  and  how  to  form  every  letter.  And  when  he  can  do  that  well,  he  must  then 
ezereiae  on  fkir  paper ;  and  so  may  easily  be  brought  to  write  the  hand  yon  desire." 

TlM  prinelpto  of  attndlBff  to  one  tblnf  at  a  time  aiiA  matterlnc 
one  diffleultj  before  another  Is  attempted  la  a  Yalnable  one.    The 

1  CorapAm'B  WUtorg  Pf  P^iagfih 
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tracing  plan  is  in  accordance  with  this  ;  it  gives  just  the  assistance 
the  child  needs  in  the  early  training  of  the  hand,  and  may  be  used 
with  much  profit  in  the  case  of  beginners.  It  teaches  but  little 
however  in  the  way  of  imitation,  and  hence  should  be  gradually 
abandoned  as  the  child  comes  to  trace  over  the  characters  with  some 
amount  of  freedom  and  certainty.  In  the  transition  stage  the  child 
should  trace  a  line  or  two  and  then  attempt  the  imitation  of  the 
copy  without  this  aid.  Even  later  on,  when  the  child  experiences 
difficulty  with  any  letter  or  combination,  the  teacher  will  do  well  to 
write  the  word  in  pencil  a  time  or  two  for  him  to  mark  over. 

As  an  introductory  method  the  tracing  plan  is  in  its  right  place ;  but  it  must  not  lie 
continued  too  long,  or  the  child  ceases  to  progress  as  he  should  do,  and  the  after 
nrriting  is  apt  to  he  cramped  and  stiff.  The  chief  defect  of  the  method  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  child  may  trace  over  certain  characters  many  times  and  fail  to  notice  with 
any  care  the  fonns  with  which  he  is  dealing,  ft  is  a  training  for  the  hand  rather  than 
the  eye. 

Many  modem  series  of  copy-books  rightly  make  use  of  the  tracing  jtlan  in  the  early 
stages,  though  in  some  the  graduation  is  excessive. 

(3)  Constructive  Plans. — In  any  constructive  plan  of  teaching 
writing  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered  :  the  a&aiyali  of  the 
letters  lAto  the  elementary  ftomu  of  which  they  are  composed ;  the 
olassilloation  of  the  letters  aeoordlng  to  difficulty,  so  that  those  made 
up  of  the  simplest  elements  shall  be  taught  first ;  and  lastly  the 
synthesis  of  the  elements  to  form  the  letters,  and  the  combination  of 
these  into  words.  The  analysis  and  classification  are  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  the  practice  of  the  elements  and  their  synthesis  into  the 
letters  is  the  means  by  which  the  child  learns  to  write. 

PestaJlozzVs  Plan, 

The  flrst  to  suggCKt  tlic  teaching  of  writing  by  the  constructive  niethtxl  seems  to 
have  iMsen  Pestalozzi  about  tlie  year  17U0.  TliiD  was  afterwards  more  fUly  worke<l 
out  by  himself  and  his  disciples. 

Ha  based  his  writing  lessons  on  drawing,  and  had  a  set  of  graduated  copies  engraved 
which  followed  the  successive  steps  of  his  method.  In  speaking  of  the  advantages  of 
his  plan  he  says :  "  The  child  is  kept  a  sufficient  time  to  the  drawing  of  the  elemantaiy 
or  fundamental  lines  of  which  the  different  letters  are  composed.  These  elementary 
lines  are  put  together  according  to  a  gradual  progress,  in  which  the  most  difllcult 
letters  are  placed  at  the  end  and  their  formation  is  moreover  facilitated  bj  the 
previous  practice  of  Icra  difficult  combinations,  to  which  even  the  most  oompUcated 
characters  contain  only  slight  additions."  ^ 

1  Sec  Biber's  Ptttatotii  and  \i$  Plan  9f  Education, 
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Tlie  Mulhaiiser  irriting  Method. 

In  1829  M.  Mulhaiiser  was  appointed  by  the  Genevese  Commission 
of  Primary  Schools  to  inspect  the  writing  classes  under  their 
superintendence.  Finding  the  writing  bad,  and  the  teaching  un- 
methodical and  capricious,  he  brought  out  his  famous  '  method '  in 
which,  beginning  with  the  elementary  forms  arrived  at  by  analysis, 
and  adopting  the  esisiest  constructions,  he  systematised  the  modes  of 
fonning  the  letters  and  reduced  each  to  a  definite  standard.  The 
child  was  thus  enabled  *'  to  determine  with  ease,  the  height,  breadth, 
and  inclination  of  every  jsart  of  every  letter,"  and  this  not  by  abstract 
rules,  but  by  practical  expedients. 

The  method  was  pnt  to  the  t^st  and  rapidly  came  into  fkvoor,  not  only  in  Switzer- 
land bnt  elsewhere.  It  wrm  brought  Into  notlee  in  England  by  a  MiniiU  on 
Methods  of  Teaching  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Education  for  1844,  and  still 
more  by  the  publication  soon  afterwards  of  a  manual  of  the  method  under  the 
sanction  of  the  same  body.i 

The  chief  merits  claimed  for  the  Mulhauser  style  of  writing 
were  : — 

(a)  The  exact  and  well-defined  nature  of  all  its  parts. 
(6)  The  harmonious  proportions  existing  between  them. 

(c)  Its  consequent  beauty  and  legibility. 

(d)  The  absence  of  omament. 

Tlie  paper  is  diylded  into  rhomboids  by  means  of  two  sets  of  equi- 
distant parallel  lines  crossing  each  other.  One  series  is  horizontal 
and  determines  the  length  of  the  various  letters,  the  distance  between 
alternate  lines  being  called  a  '  height'  The  other  series  of  lines  is 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  60^  These  serve  as  guides  to  the  proper 
inclination  and  width  of  the  letters  and  the  mode  of  combining  theOL 
The  distance  between  two  oblique  lines  is  called  a  *gpaee^*  which  is 
thus  equal  to  the  '  half  height.' 

There  are  four  tlemintary  parti  of  letters : — 

(a)  The  right  or  ttraight  line,  made  by  either  upward  or  down- 

ward motion,  and  of  different  but  detennined  heights. 

(b)  The  curve  line,  either  single,  as  in  the  letter  e,  or  double,  as 

in  the  letter  o. 

1  Mtutuml  0/  WrUinqfimitdtd  m  MtOhmSber't  M^tkod,  Umdm  IMS. 
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(c)  The  loop^  turned  upwards,  as  in  the  letters  <,  /^  and  down- 
wards, as  vm^fj,  etc. 
((i)  The  crotchety  as  in  the  last  part  of  the  letters  t,  S,  fv,  r. 

In  describing  the  letters  for  writing,  two  other  terms  are  used— 
/i»Jk'  and  *  AooJfc.'  The  WtnJk'  is  a  fine  curve  descending  from  the 
right  line  and  continued  upwards  to  the  half  height^  as  in  the  crared 
portions  of  the  letter  ##.  The  ^hook^  commences  at  the  half  height 
and  ascending  curves  round  into  a  descending  right-line,  as  in  the 
conmiencement  of  the  letter  n  or  m* 

"  The  letters  are  arranged  according  to  their  construction,  begin- 
ning with  the  simplest  and  proceeding  in  regular  series  to  the  most 
complex."    The  following  is  the  elaastflcatlon  and  order  :— 

(a)  Right-line  and  link  letters — *,  u,  /,  /! 

(6)  Hook,  right-line,  and  link  letters — n,  m,  4,  fi, 

(c)  Curve  letters — e,  c,  e. 

{d)  Double  curve  and  right-line  letters — a,  d,  ^. 

(e)  Loop  letters-y^  ^,  ^. 

(/)  Crotchet  letters — S,  f,  v,  t,  «». 

{g)  Complex  letters — ^  6,  x,  «. 

Until  the  children  had  mastered  the  writing  of  all  the  letters  M«h  Itmm  eoarfiled  ef 
two  pMti,  called  "  study  at  the  circlet  '*  and  "  study  at  the  desks.**  In  tlie  former,  or 
theoretical  work,  the  pupils  learned  the  terms  used  in  describing  the  letters,  and  the 
instructions  respecting  heights,  spaces,  etc,  from  "Tablets  of  Rnles,**  the  mode  of 
forming  the  parts  being  explained  and  illustnted.  In  the  desks  the  children  were 
called  upon  to  write  the  letters  fh>m  dictation  of  their  elements,  and  Anally  to  write 
words  fh>m  the  models.^ 

Ai  an  analytia  of  forms,  and  as  a  definite  itaadard  of  style  and  of 
the  mode  of  making,  spaatng,  and  JoUdair  the  letten,  Mnniaflier^a 
■yitem  laaves  UUle  to  Iw  desired.  It  should  be  thoroughly  known  by 
every  teacher,  and  the  knowledge  practically  applied  in  his  own  way 
to  the  teaching  of  writing. 

Pordrtailad  d«Mripiloiui  of  the  toticrt,  aiuttratir*  eopta*,  aad  th»  mode  of  fnnniiif  the  CKpttida, 
•M  th«  MMdlMit  Mulkaluer  ManutU  of  Mr.  Covhua,  who  has  don*  lueftal  Mrvlo*  In  recsUlaf  tho  •itta- 
tl«n  of  iMchora  to  th«  Ttloaldo  poluta  of  tho  tjtttn. 
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The  detailed  mode  of  carrying  out  th«  work  as  originally  intended,  Yumvnr,  is  «ot 
to  be  reoommended  in  the  case  of  chOdren.  The  elaboration  is  tu  too  great  Ibr 
beginners,  and  the  preliminary  theoretical  worlc  of  learning  the  technical  terms  and 
the  nuiomi  rales,  as  weU  as  the  writing  of  the  letters  tnm  dictation  of  their  parts, 
is  best  abandoned.  8neh  theoretical  matters  as  are  of  importance— 0.9*  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  Tarioos  parts  of  the  letters— the  papils  will  best  learn  gradually  by 
observation,  and  by  imitation  of  the  teacher^s  work  upon  the  black-board,  not  by 
abstract  rales.  The  mo^  of  raling  the  books  is  a  considerable  assistance  in  the  early 
teaching  of  writing. 

III.  The  Teaching  of  Writing. 

Most  modern  schemes  for  teaching  writing  combine  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  varions  features  from  almost  all  the  so-ciilled  methods 
just  described.  Simple  drawing  exercises  usually  precede  writing, 
and  the  use  of  the  pencil  is  taught  before  the  pen  is  introduced. 
The  letters  are  presented  to  the  child  in  the  order  of  their  simplicity 
of  formation ;  and  the  tracing  plan  and  the  Mulhaiiser  lines  are 
frequently  brought  in  as  mechanical  aids  in  the  early  stages. 

All  children  may,  with  reasonable  care,  be  taught  to  write  passably,  though  some 
learn  much  more  easily  than  others  even  when  the  latter  are  anxious  and  painstaking. 
In  a  few  cases  excellence  is  very  difflcalt  to  secure,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
inherited  capability  has  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  is  said  that  English 
boys  taught  to  write  in  France  rarely  write  in  the  French  style. 

(1)  Introductory  Lessons. — ^The  teaching  of  writing  should  be  based 
upon  easy  exercises  in  drawing  of  the  Kindergarten  type,  together 
with  lessons  on  '  form '  such  as  are  commonly  given  in  infant  schools. 
The  two  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  and  assist  each  other. 

The  book  or  paper  for  the  drawing  should  be  faintly  ruled  into 
squares  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Various  graduated  exercises 
should  be  given  in  drawing  lines  of  definite  length  from  point  to 
point  in  any  required  direction ;  at  first  along  the  ruled  lines,  and 
later  from  any  one  point  to  any  other.  The  lines  may  soon  be  com- 
bined into  easy  patterns,  including  the  simple  forms  of  the  straight- 
line  print  capitals. 

In  this  way  the  child  may  be  gradually  familiarised  with  the  use  of 
the  pencil,  and  will  gain  the  power  of  making  a  fairly  firm  and  even 
stroke  of  definite  length.  At  the  same  time  he  is  taught  to  observe 
and  obtain  some  notion  of  relative  distances. 

Books  with  the  copies  printed  in  addition  to  the  ruling  may  be  bought,  but  the 
best  plan  is  to  have  a  black-board  ruled  in  squares,  and  for  the  teacher  to  illustrate 
the  drawing  of  each  line,  and  build  up  the  copy  part  by  part,  tlie  child  imitating  each 
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{n  taira  u  the  teacher  drawe  it    Bech  line  ehould  be  eiamiiied  and  oomcted  befors 
the  next  is  proceeded  vith. 

Where  paper  oeanot  be  aibrded,  sletee  ruled  in  the  way  required  may  be  used  ; 
but  all  exereises  eonaectcd  with  writing  are  best  performed  on  paper,  and  this  is  now 
so  cheap  that  there  is  little  excuse  for  not  employing  It.  The  difficulty  about  pencils 
may  easity  be  oreroome,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  ordinary  drawing. 


(2)  PeticU  Writing.— IX  li  a  mistake  for  ohildren  in  leaxniag  to 
mrite  to  bogin  witli  tlio  pen,  as  may  be  proved  by  mskiiig  the  experi- 
ineDt  The  pencil  is  much  easier  to  manipulate,  and  to  use  it  in 
this  stage  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  distributing  diffi- 
culties and  learning  one  thing  at  a  time. 

The  child  will  already  have  learned  to  hold  the  pencil  properly, 
and  he  should  now  be  put  to  write,  not  draw,  the  simpler  elements  of 
the  letters,  beginning  with  straight  strokes  of  settled  length  and 
slope,  and  passing  to  such  letters  as  i,  ii,  m,  n.  Combinations  of 
these  into  words  should  next  be  taken,  and  then  the  other  letters  in 
a  similar  way  according  to  their  difficulty.  Lines  to  guide  the  pupil 
as  to  the  size  of  the  letters  should  always  be  used  in  these  lessons ; 
but  as  the  chief  thing  now  is  to  teach  him  to  write  the  Tarious  forms 
required,  the  way  in  which  the  moTements  are  made  must  be  specially 
attended  to,  and  he  must  not  be  distracted  or  burdened  by  too  minute 
criticism  as  to  spacing,  uniformity  of  slope,  and  similar  matters. 
The  curves  particularly  need  looking  to,  the  hand  being  kept  in  the 
same  direction  and  no  twisting  of  the  direction  of  the  pencil  being 
allowed. 

It  is  best  not  to  employ  printed  copies,  and  the  writing  of  each 
letter  should  be  continued  until  it  can  be  made  correctly  and  with 
some  amount  of  ease.  The  black-board  must  be  freely  used  for 
instruction  in  the  mode  of  making  the  letters,  as  well  as  for  the 
illustration  of  special  points. 


Too  much  is  soinetiines  made  of  the  Talae  of  drawiac  m  aa  Mriitenen  to  wrilteg,  as 
though  the  two  tilings  were  practically  pretty  much  the  same.  As  a  training  of  the 
eye,  drawing  Is  of  courae  an  aid  to  the  appreciation  of  the  exact  shapes  of  the  letters, 
especially  In  the  early  stages ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  b^ond  teaching  the 
proper  holding  of  the  pencil  and  giving  some  command  over  it,  drawing  ia  any  con* 
slderable  help  in  training  the  hand  for  writing.  In  the  case  of  drawing  the  touch  is 
firm,  the  preesure  uniform,  and  tlie  movements  comparatively  slow :  in  writing  the 
touch  is  elastic,  the  pressure  variable,  and  the  movements  rapid.  That  the  skill 
required  differs  in  the  two  eases  is  shewn  by  the  Ikct  that  msny  accomplished 
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dnughtomeo  are  bad  writers,  while  good  writers  are  by  no  means  necessarily  good 
draogbtamen.  A  boy  who  had  only  learned  to  draw  well,  would  still  find  it  a 
t  ronbleaome  matter  to  learn  to  write. 


(3)  Early  lessojis  in  writing  with  the  pen, — The  first  lessons  should 
be  similar  to  those  gone  over  with  the  pencil,  attention  being  at  first 
speciailly  directed  to  the  proper  management  of  the  pen  and  ink  and 
the  formation  of  the  letters.  All  the  class  should  write  the  same 
copy  at  the  same  time,  and  the  letters  should  be  taught  in  groups,  so 
thai  the  mastery  of  one  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  next.  As  soon  as 
a  few  letters  have  been  learned  they  should  be  linked  into  words, 
and  such  matters  as  spacing,  joinings,  and  slope  carefully  looked  to. 
Repetition  should  be  secured  by  new  combinations.  The  following 
classification  of  the  letters  serves  very  well — 

(i.)  i,  «,  n,  ill,  (iv.)  j,  y,  g. 

(ii.)  t,l,p,h,  (v.)  v,  t(?,  ft,  r.  • 

(ill.)  o,  (I,  ff,  q,  c,  e,  (vi.)  8,  k,f,  .r,  z. 

Many  teachers  will  prefer  to  use  the  engraved  headlines,  in 
which  case  such  books  should  be  chosen  as  introduce  the  letters  in  a 
reasonable  order  and  give  sufficient  well  arranged  practice.  In  any 
case  thorough  demonstration  and  illustration  on  the  black-board  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  want  of  such  teaching,  where  a  class  has  to  be 
dealt  with,  is  a  common  defect. 

The  first  two  or  three  lines  after  the  copy  should  have  the  letters 
or  words  printed  in  faint  ink  for  tracing  on  Locke's  plan,  the  rest  of 
the  page  being  left  for  practice  without  this  aid.  Guide  lines,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Mulhaiiser  rhomboids,  to  assist  in  the  acquirement 
of  proper  spacing  and  slope,  will  also  certainly  facilitate  progress  at 
this  stage. 

If  the  teacher  doubts  tins,  he  should  test  the  matter  practically  for  himself.  Were 
this  done  more  frequently,  a  Juster  estimate  would  be  formed  than  is  often  the  case 
respecting  many  of  the  so-called  improvements  upon  the  older  methods. 

The  teacher  should  do  his  best  to  train  the  child  to  a  tfeorovgh  kaowMf*  of  the 
fteais  «f  the  letters,  so  that  he  may  have  a  fixed  standard  in  his  mind,  and  be  able  to 
produce  any  form  correctly  ttam  memory.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  write  boldly 
nnd  firmly :  much  weak  writing  results  fh>m  timidity.  Children  again  vary  consider- 
ably in  their  power  of  appreciating  form,  and  some  appear  guilty  of  carelessness  who 
simply  have  not  learned  to  observe. 
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mVOB  TLMM  OP  BABLT  UHOM. 

(a)  Observation  atui  Jfwiruc^Mm.  First  letter  of  copy  (whether 
engrayed  or  not)  written  oa  UMk-board  bj  teaebar,  while  children 
observe  carefoll j.  Each  part  illustrated  separatelj  to  impreaa  mode 
of  formation.  Brief  and  explicit  directiona  given  together  with  any 
necessary  cautions. 

(6)  Imitation,  '  Pupils  write  letter  in  their  books,  teacher  super- 
intending and  giving  attention  chiefly  to  those  who  find  most  difficulty. 
Care  taken  to  secure  correct  holding  of  pen  and  natural  position  of 
body. 

(c)  ExamiticUion  and  Correction,  Pupils  stop  writing  work 
rramlned  and  all  individual  miatalDsa  marked.  Any  common  errors 
illustrated  and  corrected  on  black-board,  the  children  being  thoroughly 
questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mistake.  Faulty  forms  contrasted 
with  the  teacher's  copy. 

id)  Fradiu,  Remaining  letters  treated  In  the  same  way.  The 
whole  word  then  written  before  being  examined  ;  and  finally  a  line 
in  a  similar  manner. 

It  is  ■ometimes  advisable  to  devote  a  portion  of  a  lesson  to  the  oa^parissa  oai 
eoalrasi  ef  Imbs  Uksly  to  bs  MmflraBded  with  one  another  flrom  their  similarity.  Tonng 
teachers  should  neto  and  elswliy  ftMlls  as  an  aid  to  their  teaching.  A  oolonred  pencil 
is  uaeftil  f^r  the  pnrpose  of  marking  mistakes. 

Children  must  be  taught  to  db»trvt  the  copy,  not  merely  glance  at  it  to  obtain 
the  sequence  of  the  letters.  Frequent  and  thorough  correction  is  certain  to  pay 
in  the  end,  although  the  work  may  appear  to  progress  slowly  at  first  in  conseqnenoe. 
It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  pupil  that  he  should  write  first  well,  then  quickly. 

Whatever  style  of  writing  the  teacher  adopta  the  black-board  ahould  always  be 
ruled  with  two  sets  of  parallel  lines,  the  one  horizontal  the  other  inclined  at  the  angle 
settled  upon  for  the  slope  of  the  letters.  The  lines  greatly  Ihcilitate  the  setting  of  a 
good  copy,  and  are  of  much  assistance  In  demonstrating  the  proper  fonnation,  pro- 
portions, and  spacing  of  the  letters.  In  dealing  with  faulty  forms  on  the  blaok-boani 
it  is  often  advisable  to  exaggerate  the  errors  somewhat,  that  their  nature  may 
be  clearly  apprehended.  After  a  mistake  has  been  explained  and  illustrated,  the 
teacher  should  again  show  how  to  make  the  letter  correctly,  and  ha  may  aometbnea 
with  advantage  have  it  made  upon  the  black-board  by  the  children  theraaelvet. 

The  following  are  a  few  adatakea  reawsaly  SMt  with  i— 
(a)  Unequal  siae  of  curves  at  top  and  bottom>-hooks  begun  too  low. 
(Jb)  Axis  of  ellipse  in  such  letters  as  o,  a,  d,  g^  of  different  inclination  tnm  that  of 
the  associated  right  line  letters. 

(c)  The  elliiwe  or  o  portion  «f  the  letter  commenced  in  the  wrong  place. 

(d)  Crotchet  wrongly  made  in  the  letters  r,  ft,  ««  w. 
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(0  IsUen  not  of  unifonn  heights,  widths,  and  slope— 4  and  p  flreqnently  too 

tall. 
(J)  Bad  spacing— letters  crowded  in  some  places  and  too  much  spread  in  others. 
(g)  Vanity  Junctions ;  a  meaningless  stroke  prefixed  to  letters  likeo,  a,  d,  when 

theae  eonunenca  a  word, 
(k)  Straighi>liaa  elements  crooked,  iiatched,  or  broken. 
(«')  Ragged  scratchy  lines  fh>m  (kulty  holding  of  the  pen-  downstrokes  of  varying 

thiekneaa. 

(4)  Tfie  wUhdrawcd  of  meekanical  aUU,  —When  the  children  can 
fonn  the  letters  correctly  without  difficulty  and  combine  them  into 
words  with  proper  junctions  and  spacing  of  the  parts,  mechanical  aids 
should  be  gradually  withdrawn.  Tracing  should  be  first  given  up, 
and  then  the  oblique  lines  serving  as  guides  to  the  slope  and  width 
of  the  letters.  Simple  horizontal  lines  to  indicate  the  height  of  the 
long  letters,  and  vertical  ones  to  show  the  spacing  of  the  words  should 
be  retained  somewhat  longer. 

The  same  copy  should  still  be  written  by  the  whole  class,  even 
where  engraved  headlines  are  used.  It  should  also  be  put  upon  the 
bkick-board  by  the  teacher,  and  any  difficulties  connected  with  it 
explained ;  but  much  less  time  should  be  taken  up  with  this  ex- 
planatory teaching  than  previously,  as  the  main  tiling  at  tbla  stage 
Is  oareflilly  tuptnrlaed  pnctioe. 

Exercises  on  all  the  letters  should  be  given,  the  more  difficult  com- 
binations being  gradually  introduced.  Each  copy  should  consist  of 
a  short  sentence,  as  being  more  interesting ;  or  of  two  or  three  words 
introducing  the  particular  association  of  letters  to  be  practised.  The 
copy  should  be  repeated  at  least  once  doHn  the  page.  The  writ- 
ing should  not  be  all  of  one  size,  'text-hand'  being  introduced 
now  and  again  to  accustom  the  fingeis  to  a  larger  sweep  and  firiner 
stroke. 

It  will  be  found  that  one  of  the  chief  difllcnltiea  the  teacher  liaa  to  cope  with  at 
this  stage  is  getting  the  child  to  attend  oloaely  to  tlie  model.  Tlie  suiiervisiMn  will 
need  to  be  as  thorough  as  before,  eadi  line  being  examined  as  it  is  written,  and  all 
the  pnptls  for  the  present  being  made  to  write  at  the  same  si)ee<I.  In  particular 
casea  the  teacher  will  often  find  it  useftil  to  pencil  in  a  few  letters  for  the  child  until 
the  difllculty  with  which  he  is  contending  is  overcome. 

(6)  Ths  Introduction  of  the  Ckipital  Letters. — The  previous  practice 
of  the  smaU  letters  in  '  text-hand '  will  have  prepared  the  child  to 
M>me  extent  for  the  grtater  oertolnty  and  freedom  of  inQv^aioiit 
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required  in  forminir  tlie  capitals ;  but  the  step  at  best  is  by  no  meaniv 
easy.  The  curve  of  double  flexure  which  enters  into  many  of  the 
capitals,  as  e^  ^  ^,  S,  etc.,  is  a  new  and  diffictdt  el^uent  to  make 
with  the  necessary  grace  and  flow  of  line ;  while  the  adjustment  of 
the  various  curves,  so  as  to  keep  the  letters  properly  balanced,  and 
the  determination  of  the  right  slope  without  any  straight  line  portion 
to  serve  as  a  guide,  necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  form. 

The  pupils  will  need  to  be  gradually  trained  to  the  recognition  of 
the  nature  and  relationship  of  the  diflerent  parts  by  being  frequently 
shewn  on  the  blackboard  how  to  form  the  letters,  by  haying  their 
attention  drawn  to  the  characteristic  features  of  each,  by  class  criti- 
cisms of  &ulty  forms,  and  by  correction  of  the  errors  of  individuals. 

The  capital  letters  of  shnilar  formation  should  be  taught  in  succession,  and  when  one 
group  hsA  been  mastered  the  next  least  complex  one  should  be  taken.  Each  cur\'e 
must  be  formed  continuously  and  smoothly ;  there  must  be  no  stiffiiess  or  irregularity, 
no  breaks,  and  no  patching  of  the  lines.  The  size  at  first  should  be  that  required  in 
'round-hand,'  and  fh>m  this  the  pupil  should  pass  to  lazger  letters  when  he  has 
gained  sufllclent  power.  The  writing  of  capital  letters  alone  is  not  an  interesting 
exercise,  and  as  soon  as  some  practice  has  been  obtained  to  ensure  genersl  correctness 
they  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  wonls. 

(6)  ^  Small' Hand. ^ — In  beginning  *  small-hand  *  the  best  plan, 
where  it  can  be  managed,  is  to  have  a  sentence  set  in  '  round-hand,' 
and  then  the  same  sentence  in  small  hand.  In  any  case  the  writtag 
should  be  bold  and  clear,  and  the  upstrokes  not  too  fine.  The  pens 
used  are  often  unsuitable,  and  make  the  writing  look  weak  and 
finical.  Carefid  formation  of  the  letters  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  finish  of  the  strokes.  Exact  imitation  of  the  model  is  still  to  be 
insisted  upon,  and  neither  the  size  of  the  writing  nor  the  spacing  of 
the  words  must  be  less  than  the  copy. 

Vigilant  ■npervlsion  !•  aa  neoeasary  as  ever.  The  teacher  should 
move  round  the  class  continually  to  encourage  efibrt^  check  any  hasty 
or  slovenly  work,  and  correct  any  faults  which  may  make  their 
appearance.  Incomplete  formation  of  the  letters,  want  of  eyenness, 
and  irregularity  of  height  are  not  uncommon  defects. 

The  alternative  forms  of  the  letters  r  and  t,  commonly  used  in  'smell-hand/  shonld 
be  illustrated  on  the  black-board.  The  looping  of  the  letters  h,  h,  t,  and  I,  shimUl 
also  receive  attention  ;  and  the  pupils  should  be  cautione<l  against  the  frequent  mis* 
t«k«*  of  bending  what  shon)d  l>e  the  Mmight  line  portions  of  these  lettere. 
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(7)  The  passage  from  exact  imitation  to  freedom, — As  soon  as 
some  practice  has  been  gained  in  '  small-hand,'  the  child  should  not 
be  confined  solely  to  this.  Occasional  copies  of  the  larger  kinds 
should  be  interspersed,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  training  of 
the  hand  to  increased  certainty  and  skill  in  the  management  of  the  pen. 

When  by  such  exercises  a  firm  regular  hand  in  the  style  of  the 
models  has  been  secured,  oopy-book  practloe  shonld  be  redncad,  and 
its  place  gradually  taken  by  other  writing  exercises.  Greater  free- 
dom in  the  formation  of  the  letters  may  now  be  allowed,  and  rapidity 
of  executioii  ■honld  be  fostered  until  a  good  current  hand  can  be 
written.  Carelessness,  or  scribbling,  however,  must  never  be  per- 
mitted ;  and  though  continuous  supervision  will  not  be  so  necessary 
as  heretofore,  all  exercises  should  be  carefully  examined  and  the 
defects  corrected. 

Few  things  will  do  more  for  the  pupil  at  this  stage  than  having 
constantly  before  him  examples  of  a  good  cnzrent  band  such  as  it  is 
desired  he  shall  write ;  and  for  this  purpose  some  of  the  published 
specimens  of  the  style  of  writing  favoured  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners may  be  used  with  great  advantage  as  standards,  apart 
from  any  exact  imitation  of  them  as  copies. 

The  transcription,  without  blunders  of  any  kind,  of  itasaagea  of  prose  and  poetry 
U  a  good  training  in  exactnetis  as  well  as  in  writing :  and  the  work  may  be  varied  by 
the  writing  of  saeh  things  as  letters,  bills,  composition  exercises,  and  passsges  com- 
mitted to  memory.  Italle  prIatiBff  is  also  useful,  and  the  occasional  introduction  of 
exercises  in  this  will  be  found  a  gain  to  the  pupils. 


(a)  As  head-tsaelMr  «hmU4  p«rlo41eaUy  sm  sU  oepy-books. 

(h)  In  the  earlier  stages,  the  children  that  need  most  attention  should  be  placed  in 
firont  Shart-ilchted  cbndrm  ar«  oftea  ae^seted ;  they  should  be  always  placed  where 
they  can  see  what  is  written  on  the  black-board. 

(r)  Tlie  teacher's  marking  of  errors  should  be  neat,  so  that  the  books  may  not  he 
disflgureil. 

(d)  Care  should  be  taken  tliat  the  books  are  move<l  ftirther  away  l^m  the  pupils  In 
writing  the  lower  lines  of  a  page,  so  that  the  hand  and  wrist  may  be  properly  sup- 
I»orted  on  the  desk. 

(e)  The  children  should  be  ihewB  hew  to  vm  UottJuf-paper,  pasxing  the  hand  over  it 
with  a  gentle  pressure  first,  then  more  firmly. 

(/)  Blots  and  smears  should  not  pass  unnoticed,  and  me  serlVbUac  ea  the  eovets  of  the 
liooks  or  on  the  desks  should  ever  be  allowed. 

(g)  The  teacher  should  vigorously  iuRist  upon  the  avrtdaaee  of  anelosnly  baMvs,  sucli 
as  spattering  the  ink  about  the  desk  or  floor,  inking  the  fingers,  putting  the  pen  iu 
tlie  mouth  and  spitting  nut  the  ink,  and  wiping  the  ))en  on  the  hair  or  clothes. 
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ik)  OopT-boolM  ihoaM  Mt  b«  tokn  hm»  antll  they  are  finished,  m,  if  this  be  aHoired, 
they  will  scarcely  escape  being  soiled,  crumpled,  and  torn,  and  i>erhaps  writtm  in  bgr 
others.  Those  belonging  to  each  class  should  be  collected  at  the  end  of  every  writing 
lesson  by  a  monitor  and  neatly  Ikstened  between  two  thin  boards  to  preserve  thena 
ttom  damage. 

(0  fhs  pus  shmUd  be  praperiy  cleaMd  when  collected,  and  any  damaged  ones  replaced, 
not  merely  thrown  into  a  box  with  the  Ink  left  to  dry  on  them  and  clog  up  the  points. 

0)  Good  ink  is  also  essential,  and  the  tak-wtfls  shoald  be  yuiodleally  wadwd  ert  and 
refilled  that  there  may  be  no  deposit  of  mud  from  accumulated  dust.  A  copper  can 
with  a  fine  spout  should  be  used  for  filling ;  tinned  iron  npidly  corrodfls. 


IV.   ABITHMBTIC. 

There  is  perhaps  more  general  agreement  theoretically  as  to  the 
broader  principles  which  should  govern  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic, 
and  as  to  the  main  lines  of  the  methods  by  which  the  yarious  parts 
should  be  presented,  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  of  the  common 
subjects  of  school  instruction.^  Practically,  however,  some  of  the 
more  important  objects  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at  are  frequently 
lost  sight  of,  or  remain  unheeded ;  while  others  are  pushed  more 
prominently  forward  than  their  real  value  is  warrant  for.  Nor  are 
the  true  claims  of  Arithmetic  to  its  place  in  school  studies  always 
so  clearly  understood  as  they  should  be. 
I.  Scope  and  Object  of  Arithmetical  Teaching. 

(I)  Fositwn  of  arithmetic  in  the  school  cattrse. — Viewed  from  the 
side  of  its  practical  utility — that  is,  merely  as  a  matter  of  knowledge, 
and  of  power  to  make  such  calculations  as  are  commonly  required 
by  the  great  majority  of  mankind — arithmetic  is  not  entitled  to  the 
high  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  school  curriculum  ;  and  still  less  is 
this  the  case  if  it  is  looked  upon  almost  exclusively  as  a  business 
art  to  be  applied  mainly  in  the  shop  or  the  counting-house.  When, 
however,  it  is  taught  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  give  skill  in 
computation,  but  to  become  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
mental  training — especially  in  the  way  of  developing  the  reasoning 
power,  and  of  teaching  the  child  to  think  clearly  and  connectedly — 
it  gains  immensely  in  importance,  and  is  then,  next  to  reading  and 
writing,  the  most  profitable  subject  which  the  pupil  is  called  upon 
to  leam.^     It  afltets  dlrtetly  or  indirectly  almost  every  toaach  of 
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Bcbool  work,  and  the  qualities  it  develops  are  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  possessor  in  meeting  the  needs  of  daily  experience.  The 
value  of  arithmetic  thus  depends  very  largely  upon  the  way  in  which 
it  is  taught. 

(2)  Arithmetic  mewtd  as  a  science  and  as  an  art, — As  an  art 
arithmetic  is  concerned  with  certain  elementary  processes  and  rules 
of  calculation  which  can  be  carried  out  by  figures  alone.  Ftom  this 
point  of  view  arittunetic  aims  at  making  good  compnten,  and  affords 
the  necessary  instructions  and  exercises  for  the  pupils  to  become 
expert  in  the  various  methods  by  which  such  calculations  as  are 
necessary  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  or  in  business,  can  be  made 
in  the  shortest  and  best  way. 

The  procMses  are  of  two  kinds,  pore  and  applied.  The  former 
are  of  fundamental  importance  and  deal  with  abstract  numbers  only 
— as  the  first  four  rules,  the  pure  poitions  of  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  the  theory  of  proportion,  and  evolution  ;  the  latter  are 
essentially  but  extensions  of  the  processes  of  pure  arithmetic  to  the 
solution  of  questions  relating  to  money,  weights,  measures,  etc. — as 
the  compound  rules,  reduction,  practice,  interest,  discount,  and 
various  other  more  or  less  direct  applications. 

As  a  iciejiee  arithmetic  takes  into  account  more  particularly  the 
propertiM  of  numben  and  the  principles  whloli  underlie  the  methods, 
of  dealing  with  them.  It  shows  how,  from  known  facts,  we  may 
proceed  to  others  by  applying  certain  modes  of  reasoning  and  calcu- 
lation, and  makes  evident  why  these  must  lead  to  correct  results  if 
accurately  carried  out.  It  appeals  to  the  understanding  at  every 
step ;  and  one  of  its  most  valuable  features  is  that  it  does  not  require 
anything  to  be  accepted  on  trust  or  authority,  but  leads  the  pupil  to 
see  that  there  are  branches  of  knowledge  where  he  may  rightly  expect 
demonstration  at  every  point.  It  does  not  view  the  subject  as  some- 
thing to  be  learned  by  rote  ;  but  as  a  series  of  tniths  and  processes 
to  be  th<night  out.  The  interdependence  of  the  various  parts  is 
brought  clearly  into  view,  and  each  is  treated  as  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  what  has  gone  before. 

The  scientific  view  of  arithmetic  does  not  in  the  least  disregard 
the  need  of  numerous  exercises  in  computation  ;  but  it  endeavours 
to  secure  that  they  shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  insight  into  the  real 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  that  they  shall  be  performed  intelligently. 

X 
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It  eiiiphasi.se8  the  importance  of  the  fimdamental  prooenses,  and  leads 
to  the  expansion  of  the  work  in  such  a  way  that,  while  a  solid  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  the  further  prosecution  of  mathematical  studies, 
the  pupil  gains  power  in  many  directions  besides  those  concerned 
merely  with  calculation. 

Where  the  two  views  are  properly  combined,  the  memortilBff  of 
rnlea  U  lubordliiated  to  the  doar  graip  of  prlnciiilea  and  of  tbo  rala- 
tion  of  these  to  firaotleal  applieatioiia,  so  that  the  pupil  is  able  to 
make  many  of  these  applications  for  himself  without  any  set  nUe 
respecting  them.  Every  new  process  or  development  is  so  treated 
as  to  throw  further  light  on  the  meaning  and  scope  of  what  has  gone 
before,  as  well  as  give  a  glimpse  of  what  has  to  come  after.  Where 
the  pupil  is  able  to  proceed  so  &r,  there  will  be  no  break  in  the 
training  given,  from  the  inculcation  of  the  first  notions  of  number 
up  to  the  use  of  letter  symbols  and  the  more  general  reasoning 
which  algebra  supplies. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppote  that  arithmetic  can  be  In  any  degree 
adequately  treated  fh>m  the  scientific  side  in  a  first  course :  such  treatment  can  only 
oorae  gradually  as  the  child's  understanding  is  strengthened  and  he  gains  power  to 
reason.  But  it  is  an  equal  mistake  to  keep  the  pupil  at  a  constant  drill  in  mervly 
manipulating  figures,  when  he  ought  to  be  learning  to  think  and  to  realise  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  his  work.  Tlie  only  thing  to  be  insisted  upon  is,  that,  se  ter  as 
tiM  eldM's  yewer  and  nadersUadlaf  wlU  senrs  wIthMl  teeing  Urn,  tiM  wwk  ««kt  to  be 
BMde  laftelUffemt,  and  that,  as  he  develops,  the  logical  side  of  tlie  subject  shMild  be 
brought  more  and  more  into  view.  Something  indeed  may  be  done  from  the  ftrsi  if 
due  care  and  patienee  be  exereised. 

Tlie  limits  of  aritlimetic,  as  found  in  our  text-books,  are  not  natural  ones,  bat  are 
simply  those  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  common  usage,  or  such  as  are  supposed 
to  include  a  suitable  elementary  coarse.  Tlie  rules  given  have  varied  according  to 
what  were  thought  to  be  the  needs  of  the  time ;  and  some  once  common— as  *  tare 
and  tret,'  'alligation,'  'partnership,'  of  various  kinds,  etc.— have  practically  dls* 
appeared  fh)m  our  books.  Ordinary  commercial  requirements,  however,  still  receive 
slroost  exclusive  consideration  in  the  way  of  applied  rules,  some  of  which  are  likely 
to  prove  of  little,  if  of  any,  ose  to  the  common  run  of  pupils,  and  others  are  certainly 
not  of  such  pre*eminent  value  as  the  time  and  attention  devoted  to  them  would  seem 
to  Indicate.  Tlie  great  extension  of  science  and  of  science  teadiing  of  late  has 
brought  lnt4i  Iiniwrtance  many  matters,  especially  relating  to  physics,  which,  as 
knowledge,  have  a  distinct  value  to  the  ordinary  student,  and  are  intere«ting  and 
nseftal  for  purposes  of  training  and  of  practice  in  calculation.  From  the  standpoint 
of  a  general  education  these  deserve  to  be  treated  as  parts  of  applied  arithmetic  as 
munh  a<«  many  of  the  things  HtiU  set  fortli  at  len};th  iu  our  books. 

(3)  Qfneral  objects  of  teachhuf  arithmetic, — The  two  main  objects 
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to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  teacher  in  his  treatment  of  arithmetic  in 
school  1 


(a)  To  fJuniUarlM  tHe  pupil  wltH  tlia  ordinary  prooMMi  and  mlei 
of  arltlimotlc,  and  to  render  him  expert  in  computation  by  the  best 
methods,  so  that  he  may  be  able,  with  readiness  and  reasonable 
certainty,  to  make  such  practical  calculations  as  are  likely  to  fall  in 
his  way  within  the  common  limits  of  the  subject. 

(6)  To  laoara  to  the  child  the  benaflta  of  the  mental  tralnlnff  wMcli 
the  right  Iffthlng  of  the  raltfeoi  la  calgulated  to  afford,  so  that, 
while  practical  needs  are  as  fully  satisfied  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
his  understanding  generally  is  developed,  and  some  power  is  given 
to  reason  correctly  from  such  data  as  are  put  before  him. 

Though  closely  associated  in  practice,  and  mutually  helpful,  the 
means  to  be  adopted  to  accomplish  these  objects  are  by  no  means  the 
same ;  and  much  care  and  judgment  are  often  necessaiy  to  adjust 
properly  their  relative  claims,  and  to  combine  them  in  the  most 
effective  way.  When  this  is  done,  ^^  the  path  along  which  the  pupil 
is  led  may  be  longer  than  the  usual  route ;  but  then  it  is  in  broad 
daylight,  he  is  more  indepeudent  of  Ids  guide,  and  derives  more 
health  and  vigour  from  the  exercise." 

What  we  have  to  aim  at  is  dzUl  without  weaxlnoss,  and  the 
training  of  the  Intelligence  without  forcing  or  hurry.  Both  things 
are  necessary  ;  the  child  has  to  learn  both  to  do  and  to  think.  He 
may  have  been  practised  until  he  has  gained  considerable  facility  in 
mechanical  computation,  and  yet  have  little  or  no  real  understanding 
of  his  work ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  been  intelligently 
taught,  and  yet,  from  want  of  necessary  practice,  be  able  to  make  the 
calculations  required  only  slowly  and  inaccurately. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  la  to  give  a  broad  general  training,  not 
to  make  business  specialists.  Those  matters,  which  are  valuable  to 
all  alike,  and  which  all  need,  should  receive  attention  first,  then 
rules  of  more  restricted  usefulneas.  If  the  pupil  has  been  properly 
taught,  he  will  be  able  to  acquire  retidily  anything  further  desirable 
in  the  way  of  technical  applications  as  they  are  wanted. 

Each  baainen  (whether  bankinf,  merchant's  work,  or  what  not)  hat  Ita  own  needa» 
and  to  aome  extant  ita  own  methodi,  often  widely  different  foom  thoaa  given  in  onr 
books ;  and  what  bosineaa  men  complain  of  ia  not  that  the  bojrs  from  onr  schools  do 
not  know  these  special  applications,  but  that  they  often  lack  a  thoroogh  grounding 
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In  the  ordinary  arithmetical  procesaen,  and  conaeqoently  show  little  aptness  in  learning 
what  is  required,  or  skill  In  nsing  it  when  ]eame«l. 

The  exact  riew  to  be  taken  by  the  teacher  respecting  the  nature  and  scope 
of  what  should  be  taught  will  depend  largely  upon  the  status  and  prospects  of  the 
pupils  themselTes— how  far  it  is  possible  to  carry  them  In  the  tlnte  they  will  probably 
remain  at  school,  and  what  use  they  are  likely  to  lie  called  upon  to  make  of  their 
arithmetic  in  the  future  ;  for,  clearly,  a  class  of  pupils,  morit  of  whom  will  carry  on 
their  stmlies  to  a  much  higher  point,  should  not  l>e  ti-eated  in  the  same  way  as  those 
inten<letl  fur  business  or  the  workshop  at  an  earlier  sta^<*.  No  matter  where  the  pupil 
stops,  ur  wliat  he  may  be  destined  for,  he  ought  at  least  tn  gain  Koinething  of  tlie 
training  wliich  the  study  of  arithmetic  properly  conducted  is  calculate<l  to  give,  apart 
from  mere  smartness  in  mechanical  computation  ;  and  to  girls,  eapecially,  this  more 
Intellectual  side  is  much  the  more  valuable. 

(4)  Value  of  arithmetic  as  a  general  meani  of  trainiruf. — The 
training  to  he  ohtained  from  the  proper  study  of  arithmetic  is 
valuable  and  varied.  There  is  Rcarcely  any  intellectual  faculty  that 
it  may  not  be  made  to  strengthen.  Processes  and  rules  may  be  for- 
gotten, from  want  of  opportunities  to  apply  them,  but  the  beneficial 
effects  of  having  been  put  through  the  menttil  gymnastic  training 
which  the  work  should  aiford  are  lasting,  and  extend  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  subject  itself.  We  may  briefly  sum  up  some  of  the 
more  marked  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  IntaUlgvnt  itody 
of  arltlunetto  as  follows  : — 

(a)  It  glvoa  vigour,  freedom,  and  flozibillty  to  tlia  mind ;  it  helps 
to  bring  the  faculties  under  control,  and  affords  a  most  valuable 
logical  training  in  continuous  thinking  and  the  drawing  of  correct 
inferences. 

(6)  It  promotes  quickness  of  apprelionsion  and  of  mental  move- 
ment ;  it  puts  the  pupil  habitually  on  the  alert,  and  makes  him 
ready  in  resource  and  prompt  in  seizing  upon  the  essential  points  of 
any  matter  presented  to  him. 

(e)  It  strengthens  the  power  of  attention,  and  cultivates  the 
habit  of  applying  the  mind  closely  nnd  steadily  to  one  thing  at  a 
time. 

(d)  It  brings  strongly  into  view  the  importance  of  a  clear  grasp 
of  ideas,  ezaetness  of  statement,  and  systematic  crrangement ;  nnd 
impresses  the  pupil  with  the  necessity  of  caution  in  dealing  with 
and  interpreting  facts. 

(<)  It  iiiooarasis  tho  habit  of  looking  into  thinis,  and  exercises 
ingenuity  in  unravelltng  any  complex  relation  or  involved  statement. 
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(/)  It  fotUn  lelf-relianoe,  stimulates  the  pupil  to  face  difficulties 
courageously,  and  shows  something  of  what  may  be  done  by  patient 
investigation. 

{g)  It  develops  the  power  of  abstraction,  and  leads  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  abstract  quantities  and  the  appreciation 
of  abstract  reasoning. 

(h)  It  aids  the  trainlnflr  of  the  memory,  by  accustoming  the  pupil 
to  the  association  of  ideas  in  natural  seiiuenoes  and  to  the  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  their  connection  and  true  subordination. 

The  coniinitting  of  a  nile  to  memory  and  the  working  of  a  multitude  of  examples  to 
give  the  requbite  facility  in  dealing  with  the  figures  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  understanding  of  a  method,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  readily  to  cases  of  very 
Tarie<l  character.  Mtrely  iaitottv*  arttlnMftle  la  TatatlMi  for  tte  yvpoM  ef  imteUMtaal 
irofwtiL  Tlie  reasoning  niujit  be  done  by  Me  ehUtI;  but  to  quote  simply  the  teacher's 
explanation,  and  to  go  tlirough  the  mere  wonUrepetition  of  the  logical  forms,  is  not 
to  think,  ond  must  not  be  mistaken  for  training. 

When  arithmetic  is  taught  in  the  imitative  non-Intelligent  way,  the  pupils  are  quite 
unable  to  proceed  with  any  problem  or  unusual  ftirm  of  exercise  until  they  liave  been 
put  uiwn  tlie  track  of  the  rule ;  and  though  they  may  be  able  to  work  sums  exactly 
after  the  teacher's  model,  they  do  this  without  any  cltMir  understanding  of  what  they 
are  abjut.  In  such  a  case,  as  Dr.  Lieber  jioints  out,  the  subject  comes  to  be  looked 
upon  as  *'  something  not  much  better  thnn  a  play  with  certain  signs  according  to 
conventional  rules ;  a  discrepancy  which  is  pregnant  with  the  wont  consequences, 
Uie  more  apparent  the  more  the  scholar  advances  in  mathematics,  or  the  more  be  is 
called  upon  to  apply  them." 

II.  General  Considerations  respecting  the  Conduct  of  the 
Work. 

(1)  The  relaiidn  of  nuntal  to  vritten  arithmetic, — What  is  called 
mental  arithmetic,  that  is,  the  solution  of  exercises  without  any 
written  aid,  is  of  frequent  service  in  daily  life,  and  properly  taught 
is  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  calculation.  It 
shoold  supply  the  girmnastic  training  wherehy  eompntation  is 
rendered  mere  rapid  and  certain,  and  the  work  to  he  written  down  is 
in  many  oases  shortened  and  simplified.  The  great  mistake  which  is 
made  is  to  teach  luental  and  written  arithmetic  as  though  they  were 
distinct  matters,  with  different  aims  and  methods,  instead  of  closely 
associated  parts  of  the  same  work.  There  should  be  the  most 
intimate  connection  between  the  two,  and  the  essential  nature  of  the 
work  should  be  viewed  as  the  same  in  both,  the  pen  being  used 
to  record  the  partial  results  arriyed  at  mentally,  where  the  numbers 
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are  too  great,  and  the  manipulation  of  them  too  compKcated,  for  the 
mind  to  carry  forward  the  working  without  such  aid. 

The  dissooiaiioii  of  mental  and  written  arlthmetie  haa  many  eTil 
xeinlta ;  and  in  part,  at  least,  accounts  for  the  common  neglect  of 
systematic  training  in  dealing  with  numbers  mentally,  as  well  as  for 
€he  want  of  accuracy  and  facility  so  often  noticeable  in  written 
exercises. 

Mental  work  naturally  precedes  and  leads  up  to  written  solution ; 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  methods  employed  should  be  assimilated. 
Mere  tricks,  dodges,  and  short  cuts,  which  may  be  used  for  the 
solution  of  some  particular  kind  of  example,  but  which  have  no 
place  in  ordinary  work,  are  of  little  moment  compared  with  the 
power  to  perform  easy  calculations  by  methods  which  can  be 
employed  in  all  cases.  The  ralue  of  the  latter  is  not  likely  to  be 
over-estimated.  Facility  in  adding  and  multiplying  numbers  is  of 
special  importance  and  should  be  carefully  provided  for. 

It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  a  complete  oonrso  of  mental  work  bofore 
beginning  written  exerdaes.  The  two  should  proceed  side  by  side  ; 
and  when  a  child  can  employ  a  process  with  success  mentally,  he 
shoidd  be  taught  to  apply  it  in  the  harder  cases  where  he  will  need 
the  assistance  of  the  pen.  The  diatinetly  gsrmnaatie  ezorelset  aare 
lieft  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson ;  but  they  should  not  be 
continued  too  long,  and  certainly  not  to  the  point  of  fatigue.  It  is 
the  regttlaiity  of  mental  exerdMa,  not  the  mere  length  of  time  devoted 
to  them,  which  does  good. 

Good  qoestkming  }im  much  to  do  with  successful  ]irogreRN  In  mental  arithmetic, 
iind  tlie  teacher  must  not  shirk  the  trouble  and  activity  uecesmry  for  perforniiug  this 
Iiart  of  the  work  well.  Tlie  exercises  sliould  be  Interesting  and  rarleii,  and  given 
with  snfflcient  smartness  to  keep  every  one  on  tlte  alert.  Place*takiiig,  and  class 
matches  in  which  one  lialf  of  the  pupils  is  pitted  against  the  other,  are  occaalonally 
U:ieful. 

In  giving  harder  exercises  to  be  worked  mentally,  any  difficulty  beyond  that  of 
calculation  should  be  avoided,  and  hence  it  will  be  well  t«  let  the  children  have  the  data 
written  on  paper  or  the  black-board,  so  that  they  may  keep  these  clearly  before  them. 

(2)  Expla^iatory  toork— General  method  of  procedure  in  teaching  a 
ride. — The  nile  should  be  gradually  arrived  at  by  the  pnpils  induc- 
tively, that  is,  through  their  own  observations  and  conclusions,  its 
full  force  and  meaning  being  grasped  practically,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  the  examination  of  a  number  of  examples,  before  any  attempt  is 
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made  to  express  it  in  a  formal  statement.  Taught  in  this  way  the 
principles  are  clearly  understood,  and  the  words  have  a  meaning  for 
the  pupils  which  they  have  seen  to  be  true ;  their  intelligence  is 
exercised  throughout,  and  as  the  rule  simply  embodies  the  result  of 
their  own  experience,  it  is  more  easily  remembered,  and  is  a  more 
useful  possession  to  them  than  if  merely  accepted  on  the  authority 
of  the  teacher.  It  la  almost  alwa3rs  well  to  gratify  the  cblld's  lore  of 
dlaeorery  ;  the  consciousness  of  power  when  he  has  made  out  a  thing 
for  himself  is  a  strong  incentive  to  further  effort. 

"  Whenever,"  sayH  a  writer  in  Knight's  Quarterly  Jwmal  qf  KdueatUnij  "»  child  can 
be  led  to  form,  to  think  oat,  as  it  were,  a  rule  for  himself,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
be  should ;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that,  In  cases  where  he  is  unable  to  do  so, 
the  rule  should  be  suppressed  or  omitted ;  nor  does  the  mere  fact  that  he  may  be 
tanght,  without  the  rule,  to  perform  the  same  operations,  prove  that  the  rule  is  super- 
fluous, or  ought  not  to  be  communicated,  when  the  operations  without  it  are  m&ch 
more  laborious  an<l  circuitous  than  when  it  is  applied.  Where,  indeed,  the  principle 
of  the  rule  Is  un intelligible,  even  when  communicated,  It  may  generally  be  desirable 
to  suppress  it :  there  may  be  more  harm  in  accustoming  tlie  mind  to  take  things  upon 
trust  than  in  leaving  it  without  the  practical  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  rule 
itself.  But  the  more  common  case  will  be  that  of  a  rule  not  within  the  compass  of 
the  learner  to  discover,  but  admitting  of  fUll  explanation  and  proof,  such  as  he  csn 
comprehend,  when  it  is  once  announced  to  him.  And  these  rules  it  appears  to  us 
deairable  to  communicate ;  not  in  the  first  instance,  indee<l,  before  the  want  of  them 
has  been  found,  and  their  value  consequently  appreciated,  by  examples  of  the  same 
operations  performed  without  them ;  but  as  soon  as  these  preliminary  steps  have  bean 
gone  through,  and  without  waiting  till  the  same  cautious  process  has  been  carried 
into  other  departments  of  the  subject.** 

The  steps  of  the  teaching  in  introdneing  a  new  rale  will  be  some- 
what as  follows : — 

(a)  Explanation  of  the  process  in  its  simplest  form,  with  any 
concrete  illustrations  necessary  to  secure  full  understanding  and  the 
working  of  easy  examples  mentally. 

(6)  Thorough  qnastioning  as  to  the  meaning  of  each  step,  so  as  to 
lay  hare  the  principle  on  which  the  rule  is  to  be  based. 

{c)  The  workiiig  and  disiection  on  the  Uafik-board  of  more  difflcnlt 
ezami^lM  in  accordance  with  the  rule  to  be  afterwards  given,  so  that 
the  nature  and  order  of  the  steps  may  be  clearly  apparent 

{d)  Questioning  to  bring  out  exactly  what  has  heen  done;  aad, 
where  any  gain  will  result  from  so  doing,  to  express  this  in  a  neat 
and  perspicuous  form  of  words  for  use  as  a  practical  rule. 
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{e)  The  working  of  test  examples  by  tlie  pupils  tliemselves  so  as 
to  ensure  that  the  whole  has  been  understood,  and  the  method  at 
least  clearly  grasped. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  analyse  the  prooesa  ultimately 
to  he  adopted,  and  to  consider  each  step  separately,  until  the  exact 
nature  of  what  is  to  be  done  is  clearly  comprehended  by  the  children. 
The  work  may  then  be  shortened  and  condensed,  and  the  most  suit- 
able form  given  for  expeditious  solution. 

Although  frequently  too  much  is  $aid  in  describing  Uie  mode  of  working,  the  teach- 
ing is  often  defective  from  not  being  properly  thought  out  The  teacho:  is  content 
if  the  children  merely  follow  certain  routine  Instructions  without  obtaining  any  real 
insight  into  what  they  are  doing.  Little  actual  power  is  gained,  and  progress  is  not 
likely  to  be  rapid  or  substantial  when  this  is  the  case. 

The  teacher  ihonld  lay  stress  npon  the  pilneiides  nnderlyinsr  a  pro- 
cess, and  as  ftr  as  possihte  the  rule  to  he  memorised  should  he  deduced 
from  these  ;  he  should  also  keep  the  pupil's  mind  clear  as  to  what  is 
assumed  *and  what  is  proved,  and  point  out  distinctly  the  difference 
between  particular  instances  and  general  conclusions.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  general  as  distinct  from  the  pailicular  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  training  to  be  gained  from  arithmetic,  and  the  confusion 
of  the  two  is  a  frequent  source  of  error.  Where  the  work  is  to  he 
htaed  upon  reasoning,  each  conclusion  should  he  evident  to  the  pupils ; 
and  when  these  conclusions  have  been  combined,  and  the  general  result 
grasped,  exercises  should  be  given  in  applying  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning  to  various  problems  in  many  different  directions. 

The  teaching  may  easily  be  similed  by  going  fasier  than  tlie  pupils  arc  able  to  follow 
surely ;  and  it  is  imiH>rt«nt  at  fintt  to  make  them  state  clearly  whxit  they  have  done 
at  each  step  of  the  work,  until  they  are  able  to  give  an  intelligible  account  uf  every 
part  of  an  example— what  each  line  of  figures  repre.'^ent.s,  and  so  on.  Chaacss  •fvalt 
Bhoal4  be  spedaUy  aoied ;  If  the  value  of  tlie  unit  in  each  case  were  kept  clearly  in  mind, 
many  exercises  would  be  easy  which  too  often  prove  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

In  many  instances  we  cannot  hope  to  make  a  child  fully  com- 
prehend a  nile  until  he  has  frequently  applied  it ;  but  we  may  lead 
him  to  feel  iti  need  and  make  clear  to  him  how  it  is  to  be  used. 

Complete  understanding  is  rarely  to  be  secured  at  first ;  and  the 
wise  teacher  will  patiently  go  back  again  and  again  to  an  obscurity 
until  it  gradually  clears  away  and  full  light  breaks  through. 
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Children  differ  inucli  in  Ibe  quickness  with  which  they  pick  up  a  new  iiroeess; 
what  i«  looked  upon  as  dnlness  and  slowness  is  often  merely  the  result  of  imperfect 
development  It  is  to  he  rememhered,  also,  that  smsfMMs  Is  ttsslf  a  4iMmMf,  and 
tliat  to  scold  children  as  stupid  when  they  are  doing  their  best  is  to  put  them  on  the 
high  nmd  to  failure. 

Tlie  langiuge  employed  must  give  no  tniuble,  and  hence  the  tenii»  tu  be  itseil 
should  be  mastered  independently  before  any  reasoning  in  which  they  occur  \i 
given. 

After  explanation  of  a  new  procesii  of  working  the  first  sums  set  should  be  exactly 
similar  to  tliose  gone  through  during  the  teaching,  and  tufflciently  easy  to  be  readily 
solved  if  this  has  been  understood. 

(3)  The  general  emuluct  of  prtictiu  work — Nature  of  the  examples^ 
ditcipliTiarif  metuurtSj  etc. — ^Directly  the  children  are  able  to  work 
easy  examples  with  success,  the  arithmetic  lessons  will  be  almost 
entirely  a  matter  of  well-ordered  practice  until  a  new  rule  has  to  be 
introduced ;  though  occasionally  passages  of  class  teaching  will  be 
given  when  any  pretty  general  failure  shews  that  a  difficulty  has  been 
encountered,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  include  any  matter  of  more 
advanced  character. 

The  main  tbinga  to  ht  looked  to  will  be  :— 

(a)  The  suitability  of  the  examples. 

(6)  Neatness  of  figures,  good  form,  and  logical  arrangements. 

(c)  The  thoroughness  of  the  disciplinary  measures  to  ensure  regular 
and  vigorous  effort  and  perfect  honesty  of  performance. 

(d)  Careful  correction  of  the  exercises. 

(e)  Judicious  individual  help  given  to  duller  or  more  backward 
pupils. 

The  ezamifloa  must  be  progresiirely  arranged,  so  uh  not  only 
gradually  to  increase  in  difficulty  as  exercises  in  computation,  but, 
when  the  necessary  mechanical  skill  has  beeii  attained,  to  demand 
more  and  more  that  the  child  shall  exercise  his  wits.  Before  a  rule 
is  left,  his  experiences  in  applying  it  to  different  types  of  sums  should 
have  been  of  a  very  varied  character,  one  set  preparing  the  way  for, 
and  leading  up  to,  others  of  a  more  advanced  character. 

Kany  of  tlia  exereiaes  ahoald  IM  glren  In  worda,  either  dictated  or 
written  on  the  black-board,  so  that  the  pupils  may  be  accustomed  to 
different  forms  of  statemcn',  and  exercised  in  making  the  necessary 
translation  into  figures. 

Proldmns  alioiUd  be  introduced  early,  as  they  are  most  valuable  for 
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the  purpose  of  training  the  intelligence,  and  may  easily  be  made  in 
a  high  degree  interesting  and  Btimulating.  They  should  be  fkiriy 
dednelble  ftom  the  principles  preTlously  learned;  and  the  gradual 
passage  from  easy  exercises  of  thought  to  more  difficult  and  complex 
questions  should  be  specially  attended  to,  as  at  every  point  the  pupil 
is  to  be  encouniged  to  think,  and  shewn  how  much  he  can  really 
do  by  making  the  essay  in  earnest.  The  difficulties  which  present 
themselves  are  usually  of  two  kinds  ;  first,  that  of  disentangling  the 
various  points,  so  as  to  make  out  the  conditions  given,  and  find  the 
mode  of  discovering  the  relation  sought ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  stating 
the  whole  in  logical  order  and  the  best  form,  so  that  it  may  be  dear 
that  the  pupU  realises  the  force  of  each  step  in  the  reasoning. 

SzaoiplM  •t  th*  teacUU  Bad  artlieUl  kSad  to  fkvqnntty  SMi  witli  iho«U  U  awlded.     U 

many  sach  cases  the  statements  are  of  the  mmt  improbable  and  absard  character ; 
while  the  conditions  are  such  h»  would  never  be  met  with  in  actual  experience,  and 
are  often  glaringly  at  variance  with  common  sense. 

It  to  sMst  mwise  to  keep  p«plto  pleddlac  wearily  thread  pacts  «f  •ztictoM  «f  ex- 
aetlytlie  same  kiad  with  fhe  Idea  ef  seearlag  p«rf set  aoevraej ;  as  it  ia  also  to  set  long  and 
teflious  *  grinds,'  the  very  magnitude  uf  which  is  a  aouroe  of  alarm  and  eonftasion,  and 
not  unfrequently  arouses  disgust  for  the  whole  subject.  As  an  oecatwniU  test  of 
strength  in  later  practice  sudi  examples  may  perhaps  serve  a  useM  purpose  ;  but  for 
ordinary  exercise,  like  dumb-bells  that  are  too  heavy,  they  do  uiach  more  harm  than 
good.  Too  often  it  is  tlie  teacher's  ease,  not  the  child's  advantage,  which  is  con- 
sidered. "  In  arithmetic,  throughout,"  says  Mr.  Saffonl,  "time  must  be  taken  away 
from  riddles,  \mzz\eH,  operations  with  enormous  numbers,  lung  sums  on  the  slate  or 
black-board,  and  given  to  solid  work  In  the  elements  of  numberM,  especially  mental 
work,  to  extemporised  examples,  to  practical  applications  of  arithmetic  which  really 
mean  something." 

Frecpiently  in  the  exercises  of  beginners  there  is  an  abaenoe  of  any 
definite  arraagvment:  the  figures  are  crowded  together  and  badly 
spaced,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  solution  are  scattered  over  the 
paper  in  patches.  It  should  be  made  i>erfectly  clear  that  mudi  ia 
required  Iwyond  meirely  getOnff  the  oomet  answer.  Where  the  steps 
have  to  be  stated  in  logical  form,  these  should  be  distinctly  marked, 
and  not  confused  by  the  insertion  of  small  subsidiary  calculations 
which  should  be  jotted  down  at  the  side  or  performed  mentally. 
Badly  made  figures  are  often  mistaken,  and  irregularity  in  the  columns 
from  the  figures  not  being  properly  placed  under  one  another  is  also  a 
common  aouroe  of  error. 
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In  sotae  caties  it  Is  very  useful  to  toMk  Um  pnplla  to  pr«ir«  th«lr  rwilti ;  th«  exerciiie  is 
good  paactice,  it  is  generally  interesting  to  diildren,  and  adds  to  their  appreciation  of 
the  Taloe  of  accuracy. 

Neatness  is  of  coarse  to  be  insisted  upon,  but  the  elaborate  red  ink  ruling  some- 
timet  indulged  in  is  little  more  than  a  waste  of  time. 

The  dlididiiiary  m«a8iire8,  especiaUy  those  taken  to  secure  that 
the  exercises  are  honestly  and  independently  performed,  ar«  a  matter 
of  tha  gravest  concern  in  the  class  practice  of  arithmetic  In  no 
part  of  the  teacher's  work  is  neglect  followed  by  more  disastrous  con- 
sequences than  in  this.  So  adroit  are  children  in  copying  from  one 
another,  where  the  inclination  to  do  so  exists,  that  unless  it  is  rendered 
practically  impossible  by  mechanical  arrangements,  or  the  greatest 
vigilance  is  exercised,  it  is  very  likely, to  elude  the  teacher's  notice, 
and  may  go  on  to  a  lamentable  extent  Both  morally  and  intellec- 
toally  oopylng  has  tlie  worst  resnlts  ;  and,  if  not  vigorously  checked, 
it  will  rapidly  spread,  like  a  disease,  and  soon  sap  all  self-reliance 
and  honest  independent  effort,  as  well  as  destroy  all  real  pleasure  in 
success  on  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  class.  Where  the 
habit  exists  to  any  great  extent,  the  teacher  should  look  upon  himself 
as  almost  entirely  to  blame,  and  he  should  never  rest  until  it  is 
completely  eradicated. 

Copying  should  always  be  treated  as  a  grave  offence.  It  is  of  no 
use  merely  te  appeal  to  a  child's  honour,  for  the  sense  of  duty  is  but 
imperfectly  developed  in  him  ;  but  the  dishonesty  and  evil  results  of 
the  vice  should  be  clearly  pointed  out,  and  some  punishment  will 
often  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  teaoher's  injunctions.  Bevere 
jmniahments  alone,  however,  are  by  no  means  a  soffieient  remedy, 
and  in  many  cases  not  a  proper  one. 

With  regard  to  anrangeuients  for  tlie  prevention  of  copying,  if  the  pnpilu  are  in  tiie 
deskSj  as  they  will  be  generally  for  artthni«^tic  practice,  they  should  be  8e)>arated  as 
Ikr  as  possible,  and  two  sets  of  siiuiUur  sums  given  out  so  that  a^Jaceat  ddUrea  have 
dilHmt  work.  If  the  class  is  on  the  floor  in  a  semicircle,  alternate  pupils  may  be 
made  to  advance  one  step  to  the  fh)nt,  and  those  which  remain  in  their  places  to  turn 
right  about  fSice,  or  every  succeeding  pair  may  Ijc  made  to  stand  back  to  back.  Each 
child  shoald  be  taught  to  attend  absolutely  to  his  own  business,  and  to  turn  over  his 
paper  or  slate  directly  his  work  is  completed. 

There  must  be  no  loitering,  for  rapidity  is  an  important  element  in 
good  working  ;  and  it  will  generally  be  found,  where  the  pupil  has 
been  properly  trained,  that  speed  and  aoenracy  go  together.    In  the 
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higher  cksses,  when  a  rule  has  been  fairly  mastered,  the  pupils  may  be 
allowed  to  work  independently  from  books.  They  should  not  have 
access  to  the  answers,  however,  nor  should  these  be  given  until  the 
work  is  completed.  The  correction  of  the  exercises  should  be 
thorough,  not  merely  the  perfunctory  marking  of  a  sum  as  wrong. 
As  a  rule,  the  pnpU  ilioald  dlseoTer  bis  error  for  himiwlf,  and  obtain 
the  correct  result  before  the  example  is  left. 

To  encoorage  rnpidity,  when  all  the  nieinbera  of  a  cliivs  are  working  the  miie 
examples,  noine  teachera  let  the  pepUa  eall  mit  the  ord«r  la  wkleh  tiMy  eeaplate  Ifetir 
woife,  and  enter  the  curre8iM>nding  number  upon  their  alatea.  In  many  caies,  aliio,  it 
will  be  fonnd  to  repny  the  small  amount  of  time  and  trouble  neeiled  to  recori  tiM 
Bmbtf  «r  mmm  woilud  eerrtetty  by  each  pupil.  It  is  a  sUwdw  to  iflact,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  maMm  the  toadMr  to  see  •inetiy  what  profrws  la  belaf  aude  Vy  ladlvidaals, 
and  consequently  what  special  attention  is  needed.    A  tiiM  liait  la  also  anrailwiany 


It  will  often  be  necessary  during  early  practice  work  to  lielp 
IndividiialB  who  have  not  fUUy  grasped  the  taaohing  in  order  to 
prevent  their  remaining  idle.  The  best  way  is  to  lead  them  to 
recognise  what  is  needed  by  means  of  questions. 

Achild'H  difllculties  are  often  very  real,  and  may  easily  be  mittsed  by  a  carelei»  or 
inexperienced  teacher.  This  leodH  him  to  go  into  further  explanation,  or  over  the 
whole  work  again,  when  what  is  wanted  is  to  lad  e«t  the  exaet  petal  at  wkldi 
the  p«pU*s  eadeaTwar  to  Mdaialaai  taraaka  dawa,  and  give  just  the  help  needed  and  no 
more. 

(4)  Good  habits  of  calculcUion, — Unless  carefully  looked  after, 
children  readily  adopt  roundabout  and  clumsy  ways  of  procedure,  or 
continue  to  use  the  detailed  modes  of  statement  employed  in  learning 
a  process,  long  after  these  should  have  given  way  to  more  abbreviated 
forms  which  allow  the  mind  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  partial  result  to 
another.  Bad  habits  of  calculation  onoe  contracted  are  difflenlt  to 
gat  rid  of;  and  often  stick  to  a  person  through  life.  In  employing 
the  ordinary  processes — especially  of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division — the  pupils  should  be  accustomed  from  the  first 
to  good  methods  of  })erforming  the  individual  steps,  and  to  the 
use  of  as  few  words  as  posaiblo  in  working,  whether  spoken  aloud 
or  gone  over  mentally. 

In  addition  for  instance,  children  should  be  tanght  to  add  ky  Baai-iff  the  sneesailTi 
SIM  witkoat  maatiealBg  tka  iadlvidval  nambars.  Tims,  in  abiding  9,  8,  4,  and  6,  they 
wuuM  say  9,  17,  81,  27.  Su  in  subtraction,  directly  the  pupilii  can  explain  the 
subtracting  of  a  digit  from  a  smaller  one  above,  they  should  abandon  the  practice  of 
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stating  each  step  in  detail.  Tims  in  subtracting  28  fh>m  M,  they  woold  say  8  fh>m 
16  at  once ;  and  a  little  later  on  they  should  be  taught  to  give  the  results  merely, 
without  mentioning  how  each  is  obtained. 

Beyond  the  moat  elementary  stage  oomating  ea  tke  flagm  dMald  not  be  aUewed ;  and 
even  there  it  should  be  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  purposes  of  demonstration  and 
Illustration  until  the  sums  uf  any  two  digits  have  been  fixed  in  the  luind.  OsnTiaf 
i|«r«a  akeald  not  be  wiltm  4ewB,  and  when  the  child  has  made  some  progress  should 
not  be  mentioned  in  i^sstng  fh)m  one  step  to  another. 

There  should  be  aa  vaaihllaff  er  whlsperlag  of  the  igarM  darlag  #erii ;  and  the  small 
subordinate  calculations,  often  required  before  a  certain  stf  p  can  be  stated,  should 
be  performed  as  far  as  possible  mentally. 

(5)  The  learning  of  TMes. — There  is  no  royal  road  to  learnini^ 
arithmetical  tables,  but  one  method  of  doing  this  may  be  much  more 
intelligent  and  satisfactory  than  another.  ntUes  should  not  he 
teooght  before  ehlldren  too  booo,  nor  should  they  be  given  them  to 
be  learned  by  heart  without  preparation.  They  should  rather  sum 
up  and  systematise  previous  work,  so  that  the  pupils  may  both 
understand  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  orderly  arrangement  and 
the  grouping  of  similar  results.  Where  the  children  are  led  to 
oomferaot  the  tablM  tar  tliemielTM,  after  having  investigated  before- 
hand the  individual  truths,  such  tables  will  be  much  more  real  and 
intelligible,  as  well  as  more  attractive,  than  when  simply  presented 
without  explanation  as  a  piece  of  task-work,  to  be  learned  by  cease- 
less repetition  only,  and  without  any  idea  of  their  usefulness  or  the 
mode  of  their  application. 

When  the  nature  of  a  table  is  clearly  understood,  the  results 
should  be  gone  over  continually  in  the  same  order,  so  long  as  the 
repetition,  whether  simultaneous  or  otherwise,  is  not  allowed  to 
become  wearisome  by  being  carried  too  far  at  one  time.  Drill  of 
this  kdnd  telngs  In  the  aid  of  association,  gives  a  oertalnty  which  is 
xtanHj  seeoTod  In  any  other  way,  and  fixes  In  the  mind  a  standard  form, 
as  it  were,  to  which  appeal  can  be  made  in  case  of  diflienlty.  The 
associations  in  the  end  tend  to  become  completely  automatic,  so  that 
the  results  come  instantly  and  spontaneously  into  the  mind  ;  and  so 
long  as  there  in  any  hesitation,  or  any  effort  is  required,  the  tables 
cannot  be  said  to  be  known  as  they  should  be. 

Facility  of  application  is  to  he  gained  by  nvmeroos  and  vailed 
misceUaneons  exerdses,  performed  mentally,  and  embodying  the 
truths  which  have  been  learned. 
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In  tbe  cam  of  AddltioB  m4  mbtraeti«i  tobiM  the  resulU  should  he  antnd  d  ky  mtmal 
•^mUt*  dMMMtnktloaa,  and,  a»  far  as  possible,  they  should  he  taught  at  the  time :  the 
formal  drill  will  then  come  in  to  flx  the  fkcts  which  have  he«n  gone  over,  and  to  give 
readiness  in  reproducing  them. 

Ths  maMylieatlM  taUs  ChraM  be  the  Mtoons  of  eoBttaa««  addttleas  of  the  saao  naaban, 
each  aolninn  being  built  up  and  learned  before  the  next  is  proceeded  with.  The  pupil 
will  thus  realise  the  relationship  between  addition  snd  multipliratton,  as  well  as  the 
saving  of  time  and  labonr  effected  by  remembering  the  results  once  for  all,  instead  of 
having  to  stop  and  ctilculate  each  tktnt(h  every  time  it  is  wanted. 

Opinions  differ  much  as  to  the  adtisablUty  of  Uaniac  th«  oztoadod  SMdtlpUoatiae  tahio 
frooi  IS  to  M  tiaMs.  It  is  a  heavy  businesg,  and  for  ordinary  pupils  who  will  be  hoi 
little  concerned  with  calcnUition  afterwards  it  certainly  seems  that  the  Ibne  required 
may  be  much  better  employed.  For  thttse,  however,  who  are  going  on  to  higher 
mathematical  studies,  the  knowledge  of  these  extended  results  is  useful,  and  in  the 
end  would  no  doubt  save  considerable  time,  esiKMsially  if  such  pupils  were  taught  to 
apply  them  In  the  many  dilTereut  ways  possible.  Still,  tbe  application  of  the 
method  of  multiplying  such  numbers  mentally  seems  to  serve  almost  as  welL 

For  the  fUll  illustration  of  the  taUea  of  wolflits  aad  Boasvos  the  school  ahould 
possess  a  pair  of  scales  with  a  series  of  ordinary  weights,  a  two-foot  rule,  a  yard 
measure,  a  pole,  and  a  22-yard  tape  or  chain.  It  is  something  for  the  childrsn  to 
know  these  ol^ects,  but  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  reality  and  value  as  well  as  to  the 
interest  of  the  teaching  if  they  are  allowed  to  use  them,  as  is  so  often  recommended 
and  NO  rarely  done.    In  this  respect  the  continental  schools  ai'e  distinctly  aheatl  of  us. 

(6)  ShortenM  processf^f  contracted  m^thods^  and  ajyproximations. 
That  mode  of  working  and  of  8tatiii|(  a  sum  should  be  taught  fiist 
which  enables  the  pupil  to  apprehend  most  clearly  the  principle  of 
the  process,  and  leads  him  to  see  throughout  exactly  what  he  is  doing, 
and  why  he  does  it ;  but,  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  work 
should  be  abbreviated  to  the  best  form  for  ordinary  practice,  and  any 
time-saving  device  should  be  adopted  which  is  within  the  child's 
power. 

Thus,  the  pupil  will  soon  learn  to  dispense  with  unnecessary  ciphera  in  multipU- 
cation,  and  to  use  the  ordinary  form  of  abort  division,  multiplication,  and  division 
by  factors,  the  compact  mode  of  working  G.G.M.  in  place  of  that  which  takes  the 
form  of  long  division,  cancelling,  etc.  Tlie  abbreviated  method  of  performing  long 
division,  recommended  by  De  Morgan,  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

If  intelligently  taught,  ddUroa  sooa  loan  to  rswofist  wImb  a  prooMs  Is  nmm*  sioet  and 
oesihstssoM ;  and  if  skilfully  questioned  will  often  be  able  to  suggest  how  the  work 
may  be  curtailed.  Wboa  tho  tlao  oobos  for  latrodadag  aa  abteoviatod  proeoai,  the  two 
SMdos  of  worklac  shoald  bo  •zhlbltod  oa  tiM  blaek-board  ildo  by  sids,  any  improvement 
which  tlte  children  can  devise  being  made  use  of  and  supplenieated  by  the  teacher 
until  what  Is  wanted  is  arrived  at  The  two  processes  shoald  then  be  eareftiUy  ooro* 
pared,  and  the  saving  effected  made  clear  by  questioning,  counting  the  number  of 
figures  in  each,  noting  the  increased  cleameMs  and  comiHictness  of  the  work,  and 
soon. 
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The  oontrmeUd  BMthods  of  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals, 
and  of  finding  square  and  cube  roots,  are  of  much  value  in  solving 
those  harder  examples  which  the  pupils  will  meet  with  when  they 
have  mastered  the  ordinary  modes  of  working  and  come  to  the  review 
and  completion  of  these  subjects.  The  saving  of  time  will  then  be 
appreciated,  and  the  working  will  afibrd  excellent  practice  in  accurate 
calculation  as  well  aa  encourage  the  pupils  to  attack  courageously 
examples  which,  without  such  aid,  would  often  be  extremely  tedious 
and  troublesome.  The  methods  should  be  thoroughly  taught,  and 
when  once  learned  should  not  be  aUowed  to  be  forgotten. 

The  mtlioda  of  oMainiiiff  approzlmat*  remits,  accurate  as  for  as 
is  of  any  practical  value  or  as  the  data  upon  which  they  are  founded 
will  allow,  should  also  receive  much  more  attention  than  they  usually 
do,  especially  in  the  case  of  advanced  pupils  who  are  continuing  their 
mathematical  work.  In  higher  applied  arithmetic,  particularly  where 
decimals  are  employed,  such  methods  are  a  great  saving  of  labour, 
and  impress  upon  the  pupils  the  importance  of  exercising  their 
common  sense,  and  of  examining  how  far  the  particulars  given  will 
warrant  the  accuracy  of  the  result.* 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  decimal  is  always  the  mnre  accurate  the  further  It  ia 
carried ;  and  to  continue  the  working  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  reault  ceaaea  to 
be  trnatwortiiy,  or  of  the  slightest  importance,  is  absurd.  Frequently,  fh>m  the  very 
nature  of  tha  data  given,  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  beyond  abont  two  places, 
and  henoe  to  calculate  the  answer  in  such  caaea  to  seven  or  eight  places  is  not  only 
a  waste  of  time,  but  gives  the  pupils  a  wrong  notion  of  what  should  be  aimed  at, 
namely,  rational  results. 

The  ass  ef  legaiilkaH  Aeald  be  Uacht  as  aa  txtsaslea  «r  idgbiw  aiithiMtk,  and  not 
poatponed  until  the  theory  of  them  com*  s  to  lie  eonstdered  in  algebra  and  trigono- 
raetiy.  The  solution  of  many  of  the  more  difficult  examples  in  anch  mleri  aa  IntereHt 
and  annuities  will  thus  be  brought  within  the  pupil's  power  at  an  earlier  date  than 
la  commonly  the  case. 

(7)  Books,  etc — ^Arithmetic  books  should  not  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  pupils  too  soon,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  begin  with  a  large  and 
complete  treatise  at  first  At  no  stage  ilionld  books  take  tlia  place 
of  tetclilng.  The  accounts  of  the  varioua  processes  should  be  given 
rather  in  the  concise  form  suited  to  review  than  in  the  full  and 

k  Mmbj  of  our  bart  atithiiMtla  give  •oat*  examplca  of  the  modM  of  arriving  at  »pprmdmaJU  rMuIta 
«f  &M0MU7  ftifnn  of  moKUfej,  and  Um  ttacbcr  majr  wMala  much  aMiataiie*  from  a  little  book  by 
Mr.  H.  at.  John  Hniit«r.  called  Itttimal  Aftproximation*.  See  aim  two  papen  on  !%€  Artqf  Oomfiuta- 
tUm/tr  g* pwpMU  p/Seienc*,  bf  Mr.  Brdamy  Lnptoa,  la  ymtun,  JaaiiMy  ISM. 
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detailed  way  necessary  for  a  first  explanation.  Model  solutions 
should  also  be  inserted,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  have  constantly 
before  them  good  patterns  of  arrangement  The  main  use,  however, 
of  the  books  is  to  mipply  well-de¥ii6d  and  oaraftOly  gradiuitod  cidlse- 
tioiu  of  example!  for  practloe.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  a  large  extent, 
a  part  of  the  time-saving  machinery  of  teaching. 

There  in  no  Uck  of  exceUent  ■AvaMtd  trMtiMs  oa  arttluBttle,  those  of  Brook-Smith, 
Pendlebury,  Lock,  Barnard  Smith,  Marshall  and  Welsfurd,  and  Elaee  being  among 
the  best.  Small  and  cheap  books  of  examples,  covering  the  gioond  usually  gone 
over  in  a  year,  are  also  numerous,  and  will  be  found  very  usefUl  for  Standard  work. 
The  defect  of  many  such  books  is  that  the  examples  are  not  nearly  sufficiently  varied 
iu  form,  and  the  collections  of  simple  and  interesting  problems  are  far  too  meagre. 

AiltluMtie  earda  are  very  useful  in  preparing  for  examinations  within  defined  limits, 
like  those  of  the  '  Code.'  If  properly  constructed,  they  should  afford  a  large  amount 
of  diversified  and  profitable  practice  of  the  kind  needed ;  and  they  may  also  be  often 
nseftilly  employed  as  tinu4e»t9. 

III.  Thk  Nature  of  thb  Teaching  to  be  given  in  the  Early 
Stages. 

The  nature  of  the  teaching  to  be  given  will  depend  upon  the 
mental  development  of  the  child  ;  and,  unless  this  is  attended  to,  it 
is  impossible  that  he  should  perform  intelligently  what  is  required  of 
him,  or  realise  in  any  adequate  degree  the  notions  with  which  he  is 
to  be  made  familiar. 

The  general  order  of  procedure,  according  to  the  nature  of  that 
which  has  to  be  taught,  may  be  stated  in  various  ways,  as  from  ttalnga 
to  ideal,  from  oonorete  to  atiitraot,  from  IntnitUm  to  the  employme&t 
of  tlie  reasoning  power,  frmn  illnatrationa  to  pilnciplea,  tmm  ezamplea 
to  mlei,  from  particular  trntha  to  general  ones.  In  all  the  earlier 
teaching  of  arithmetic,  at  least,  the  work  is  necessarily  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  empirical  and  analytical ;  and  it  is  only  when  clear 
ideas  and  some  gra^p  of  principles  have  been  gained  that  the  more 
Rcientific  and  synthetic  side  of  the  work  can  be  successfully  treated. 
This  however  is  no  argument  for  its  neglect  when  the  right  time 
arrives. 

It  was  Pestalozxi'M  idea  thit  in  learning  arlihmPtSc  children  shouM  follow  a  similar 
conrne  to  that  whirehy  mankind  grailiially  developeil  Uie  power  to  calculate  and 
reason  respecting  niimlters. 

(I)  FirU  uuas  of  number  cu  associated  ivUk  actual  things, — In  the 
fir«t  stage  the  aenaes  of  the  ehild  are  active,  and  it  is  to  these  the 
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teacher  must  appeal  if  he  would  succeed.  Touch  and  sight  must  be 
made  to  assist  each  other.  By  seeing  and  handling  objects  the  child 
comes  to  recognise  them  as  independent  things,  and  to  realise  the 
ilifference  between  one  and  more  than  one.  By  and  by  he  comes  to 
]>erceive  something  of  the  nature  of  a  unit,  and  of  a  proup  as  made 
up  of  a  number  of  sinjjle  things.  He  thus  gnwlually  learns  to  count, 
and  eventually  gsiins  more  or  less  clear  ideas  of  the  simpler  numbers 
as  representing  groups  of  actual  things.  The  teaching  must  be 
Bystematie  but  not  formal ;  and  while  real  training  is  being  given, 
the  whole  must  wear  to  the  pupils  the  a.spect  of  a  pleasant  pastime. 

ObJectA  of  vaiioofi  kind^  which  the  children  can  handle  and  group  for  themselves — 
aa  toy  bricks,  counters,  beadH,  niarblcH,  short  laths,  strips  of  card,  small  tiles,  tin 
aoKliers,  etc.— aa  well  a8  number  pictures  and  black-board  draw^itigs,  may  all  \m  made  of 
the  Kreateat  use.  The  exercises  may  be  varied  In  almost  endless  ways.  Much  patience 
and  brightness  of  manner  are  necessary.  Tlie  teacher  must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
work  himself  in  snch  a  way  as  to  make  it  interesting,  and  while  the  pupils  are  guideil 
by  suggestions,  questioning,  and  so  on,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  subject  them  to 
nndae  constraint  They  must  not  be  driven,  but  Ud  to  exercise  their  own  ingennlty, 
and  to  tell  all  they  can  find  out  Their  curiosity  will  thus  be  amusetl,  they  will  be 
anxious  to  know  more,  and  will  listen  with  pleasure  and  even  avidity  tu  what  the 
teacher  has  to  say. 

{'2)  Real,' gat  ion  of  simple  abstract  numbers, — The  next  step  is  to 
get  the  child  to  pass  from  the  realisation  of  numl)erK,  as  representing 
groups  of  things  present  to  sense,  to  the  abstract  notions  of  these 
numbers  stripi)ed  of  all  associations  with  actual  objects.  The  iiaMage 
la  a  critieal  one,  and  needs  to  be  very  carefully  made.  It  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  the  best  way  of  accomplishing  it  is  through  the 
use  of  concrete  numbers,  as  representing  groups  of  things  familiar  to 
the  children  but  no  longer  l)efore  them.  This  recollection  of  a  group 
of  objects  helps  the  conception  of  the  number  of  them,  until 
eventually  the  pupils  come  to  realise  clearly  what  is  meant  by  three 
apples,  or  five  books,  in  their  absence,  and  are  able  to  represent  by 
a  series  of  strokes  or  marks  upon  the  black-board  the  number 
of  things  named.  By  long  continued  and  diversified  exercises  of 
this  kind  the  pupils  gradutdly  recognise  that  the  numbers  are  really 
independent  of  the  things  themselves,  and  may  be  thought  of  apart 
h'om  them. 

Any  power  oa  the  part  of  tiM  ehUdrm  to  roaUso  abatraot  aotloaa  Is  at  Int  aoa-oziBtoBt ; 

but  by  the  presentation  of  raitable  ideas  and  exercises  it  will  develop  {jtadually  and 

y 
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natarally,  if  ho  atUmpt  be  made  to  undnly  liosteo  its  growth.  It  in  the  teacher^s 
boaineas  te  recognise  at  every  point  exactly  how  far  thia  development  haa  t&ken  plan* 
and  to  arrange  his  exercises  and  method  accordingly. 

(3)  First  notions  of  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  nnmherh.— 
When  the  children  have  obtained  tolerably  clear  ideas  of  the  value 
of  the  numbers  up  to  ten,  and  can  count  to  some  distance  beyond 
that  point,  it  is  tune  for  them  to  be  made  acquaint^  with  the 
processes  of  addition  and  subtraction.  The  numbers  to  Im  added 
must  He  represented  ooncrelely,  and  the  results  reached  at  first  by 
counting  the  actual  objects.  By  frequent  and  regular  oral  practice, 
not  too  long  continued  at  one  time,  the  totals  of  any  two  numbers  less 
than  ten  must  be  gradually  fixed  in  the  mind  until  they  can  be  given 
at  once  as  a  single  act  of  memory.  Buhtractlon  la  heat  introduced, 
perhaps,  by  adding  two  groups  of  objects  and  then  taking  eatih  in  turn 
from  the  total ;  and  when  once  the  pupils  have  clearly  grasped  the 
notions  of  addition  and  subtraction,  the  two  kinds  of  exercise  may 
proceed  side  by  side. 

The  common  practice  is  for  the  teacher  to  move  too  rapidly  to  more  difficult 
exercises,  instead  of  constantly  and  thoroughly  practising  the  rhildren  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  easy  numbers  well  within  their  power.  Some  skill  is  needed  to  prevent 
the  exeacises  becoming  tedious  from  continued  iteration  of  the  same  results,  bnt 
to  an  ingenious  teacher  the  firequent  change  of  form  necessary  will  not  present  any 
great  difficulty. 

In  the  hands  of  a  skilfUl  teacher  the  bsU  fkasM  is  a  very  useful  piece  of  appantos 
for  these  early  exercises.  By  its  means  all  the  ordinary  aimple  facts  t«  be  dealt  with 
may  easily  be  demonstrated.  Many  different  forms  of  the  apparatus  are  in  nse,  one 
of  the  best  being  that  figured  by  Mr.  Fitch,l  in  which  tlie  wires  after  proceeding  some 
distance  vertically  are  bent  round  )iorixi>ntally,  and  the  size  of  the  balla  ia  increased 
firom  right  to  left.  There  is  also  a  ledge  at  the  bottom  for  the  exhibition  of  small 
cards  on  which  tlie  iigures  are  printed  in  bold  type. 

"  Tlie  numerical  frame  has  been  in  use  since  1812.  It  is  said  that  !t  came  frtim 
Russia,  and  that  Russia  herself  borrowed  it  from  China."— (Comj»irre.) 

(4)  The  representation  of  numbers  hj  tcrltten  sifmbols, — The  pupils 
will  now  be  prepared  for  learning  how  to  express  easy  numbers  by 
written  symbols,  and  will  doubtless  in  many  ca.ses  have  felt  the  want 
of  some  means  of  doing  this  when  called  upon  to  represent  a  number 
by  a  series  of  strokes..  They  should,  without  any  reference  to  the 
decimal  notation,  be  taught  to  write  the  numbers  from  1  to  20 ;  so 
(M  to  be  able  to  give  at  once  the  number  corre.>«ponding  to  any 
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symbol,  or  vice  versa,  and  also  to  represent  by  written  figures  little 
sums  in  addition  and  subtraction  after  these  have  been  worked 
mentally. 

The  teaching  of  the  Ryinbols,  or  flgureg  representing  numberg,  is  a  much  easier 
nutter  than  training  tlie  pupils  to  conceive  the  numbers  themselves  as  objects  of 
thought.  The  oral  work  will  gradually  be  systeraatised  in  the  fonn  of  tables,  the 
rpffults  being  in  the  flrst  instance  discovered  by  the  pupils  themselves  and  put  upon 
the  black-board.  These  will  be  gone  over  time  after  time  in  this  and  Hucc^eding 
stages  until  they  are  known  with  certainty  and  exactness,  and  instantly  come  np 
into  the  consuiousuess  without  eflTurt  when  wanted. 

(6)  Introduction  to  the  prin^ple  of  tht  de$imcU  notation. — When 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  work  has  been  properly  taught,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  decimal  notation  may  readily  be  explained,  the  changes 
from  one  denomination  to  another  being  fully  illustrated  objectively 
in  a  way  shortly  to  be  described.  At  the  hundreds  a  pause  should  be 
made,  and  the  working  extended  to  simple  examples  in  addition  and 
subtraction,  the  latter,  however,  being  still  confined  to  cases  in  which 
each  figure  in  the  subtrahend  is  less  than  the  corresponding  figure  in 
the  minuend. 

In  tJie  examples  concrete  numbers  should  be  used,  and  the  results  may  be  tested  as 
often  as  is  thouglit  desirable  by  api>eal  to  actual  objects.  Oral  work  will  be  regularly 
continued,  a  portion  of  each  lesson  being  allotted  to  thia,  as  will  also  easy  exercises 
In  the  analysis  of  simple  numbers,  so  that  the  children  may  be  led  to  recognise  the 
various  ways  in  which  each  may  be  made  up. 

(6)  The  gradtud  ioithdrawal  of  objective  demonstrations, — As  soon 
as  the  children  have  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  concrete  num- 
bers, and  have  progressed  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  grasp  in  some 
degree  the  meaning  of  abstract  numbers  and  to  employ  them  in  their 
exercises,  objective  demonstrations  and  illustrations  should  gradually 
be  withdrawn  as  a  basis  of  the  teaching,  and  only  used  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  or  to  make  clear  some  new  principle.  The  intuitional 
■ta^  of  arithmetic  la  a  very  important  one,  as  upon  the  way  in 
whioh  tbia  ia  mastered  will  depend  very  largely  tlie  ftitiire  suooaaa 
of  the  pupils  in  nnderatandlng  the  fundamental  processes  of  the 
■nlUMt,  and  their  power  to  apply  them  intelligently.  But,  while 
the  children  must  not  be  pressed  unduly,  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep 
them  confined  to  such  exercises  when  they  become  capable  of  being 
let!  step  by  step  to  perform  easy  exercises  of  thought,  and  to  draw 
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simple  conclusions  without  any  association  with  actual  things  to 
assist  them. 

The  grail  iinl  |Wfl««ge  from  teaching  \mwA  npon  uppealfl  to  the  Hemes  to  tint  cf  a 
more  aliMtmct  and  higical  kind  needa  tu  be  ver)-  ctrefkilly  made,  and  to  ronnoft  tl«* 
two  aatiMracir>ri]y  deinanda  a  good  deal  of  inaight  into  the  way  iit  which  the  child'n 
mind  ia  expanding,  aa  well  na  judgment  in  devirting  aultable  and  varied  exerclM-^. 

GruheH  MctJwd 

This  is  a  carefully  developed  attempt  to  (rive  the  child  taXL  and 
accnraio  notions  of  the  nature,  properties,  and  eombinations  of  all 
numbers  up  to  100,  by  means  of  thorough  analysis  and  comparison 
based  on  well-selected  and  systematically  arrangecl  illustrations.  The 
onler  of  the  work  Is  jierfectly  clear  and  regular  throughout.  Each 
number  is  in  turn  made  the  subject  of  special  teaching  of  the  object- 
lesson  kind,  and  all  the  elementary  operations  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  within  the  limits  of  the  number,  are 
])erformed  in  connection  with  it  before  the  next  number  is  considered. 

"  The  four  processes,"  says  Mr.  Soldan,^  to  whom  the  present  writer 
is  very  largely  indebted  for  the  account  of  the  method  here  given, 
*'  are  the  direct  result  of  oomparinff,  or  '  measuring  *  as  Gnibe  calls  it, 
two  numbers  with  each  other.  Only  when  the  child  can  perfonn  all 
these  operations,  for  instance,  within  the  limits  of  2,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed really  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  number.  So  Gnibe 
takes  up  one  number  after  the  other,  and  compares  it  with  the  pro- 
ceding  ones  in  all  imaginable  ways."  This  systematic  *  measuring' 
and  the  presentment  of  it  to  the  eye  by  arrangements  of  large  dots 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  plan  ;  the  letiding  principle  of  the  work, 
however,  is  fUU  objective  illustration. 

The  Firgt  Stage  includes  the  numl)ers  from  one  to  ten,  and  with 
this  work  Grube  would  occupy  a  year,  about  two  hours  a  week  being 
probably  the  time  he  intends  to  be  devoted  to  this  subject.  What- 
ever niiiy  be  thought  of  the  further  extension  of  the  method,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  this  early  teaching  the  plan  is  an  admtnible 
one  ;  and  that  a  pupil  who  had  gone  through  the  whole  method 
would  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  after  work,  and  find  many  of  his 
difficulties  lightened. 

t  Sm  OrMh^'a  Mrthod  qf  Trarttlmff  Artthmrtle  fxpltUtutd^  hy  Mr.  F.  Luait  Hold*n.  wh«n  the  tMwIitr 
will  And  ft  full  meoonut  of  the  (l«UiU,  «u«l  %  eiy  iium<>tttu«  tlluHnitivDs  of  Uic  in<Mle  orft|i|i1)rlti|r  ih« 

MIVtIlUlL 
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The  iteps  of  tho  work  with  mxit  maahvc  are  as  follows,  the  first 
three  being  exercises  in  what  is  called  the  jnire  nnvtber  : — 

(a)  '  Keaamliig'  (Le.  oompartng)  tlie  number  with  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding nnmben,  connnencing  M'ith  1,  by  means  of  addition,  multipli- 
Cfition,  subtraction,  and  division  ;  comparison  by  all  these  processes 
Wing  gone  through  with  one  pair  of  numbers  before  the  next  is  taken 
up.  "  In  the  process  of  measuring,  pupils  must  acquire  the  utmost 
mechanical  skill.'* 

"  Since  tliin  measuring,"  says  Onibe,  "  can  take  place  eitlier  in  relatiun  to  difference 
(arithmetical  ration  or  in  relation  to  quotient  (geometrical  ratio),  it  will  be  found  to 
coinpriM  the  first  four  ruleM.  A  comiMirisou  of  two  nuuilierd  can  only  take  place  by 
means  of  one  of  the  four  processes. 

n«  oompariioa  Is  always  to  bs  made  bjr  nvaas  of  olijseu  (as  Angers,  beads,  members  of 
(lie  class,  lines,  etc.).  which  represent  the  numbers  dealt  with,  so  that  at  ever>'  step 
tijc  children  reach  by  actual  experience  the  truth  they  hare  to  learn. 

(6)  Practice  in  Bolyinsr  rapidly  exerdses  ainillar  to  those  which  haTe 
been  gone  through,  so  that  the  children  may  acquire  readiness,  and 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  observation  may  be  thoroughly  committed 
to  memory. 

The  four  elementary  proce8.se8  are  combined  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  afford  exten* 
sive  and  dirersifled  exercise,  until  the  pupils  can  give  at  once  the  final  result  of  several 
steiis  taken  quickly  in  succession. 

(c)  Finding  and  aolving  oomhinationB  of  the  numhen  being  treated, 
in  order  to  bring  out  more  particukrly  their  numerical  relations. 

These  relations  are  dealt  with  by  brisk  questioning  of  a  very  simple  kind,  tlie  same 
!act  being  asked  for  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

{(i)  BxerdiM  in  exampleB  with  applied  nnmben.  These  are  really 
little  problems  involving  only  the  numbers  and  relationships  already 
known.  They  are  "given  to  show  that  applied  numbers  hold  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  that  pure  numbers  do."  "  Copious  ex- 
amples, clothed  in  the  most  varied  forms,  should  be  solved,"  and 
illustrated  by  means  of  drawings,  strokes,  etc. 

Grube  lays  stress  on  these  exercises,  as  offering  "a  good  test  as  to  whether  tite 
r vaults  of  the  examination  of  the  arithmetical  relations  of  the  number  treated  have 
l^eea  converted  into  ideas  by  a  procMS  of  mental  aaslmilatioD.'* 
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ILLU8TBATI0M— TBS  NUMBER  FIVE. 
i.  The  Pure  number. 

(a)  MEASURING. 

•  •         •         •         •  5 

(1)  By  1. 

•  1 

•  1 

•  1 

•  1 

•  1 


1-1-1  +  1 +  1-1- 1  =5 
5x1=5 
I     5-1-1-1-1=1 
5-T-1-5 


(2)  By  2. 


vU)  By  3. 


•    • 


•    • 


2  +  2-1-1=5 
2x2+1=5 
5-2-2=1 
5-r-2  =  2  (1  remainder 


3+2=5;   2+3=5 
1 x3+2=6 
5-3=2;   5-2*3 
5-r3sl  (2  remainder) 


(4)  By  4. 


4+1=5;   1  +  4*5 

1x4+1=5 

•             1 

6-4=1;  5-1=4 

5-r-4  =  l  (1  remainder) 

**  All  the  solutions  of  UiutM;  examples  are  tbe  rekuit  of  olwervation  ttx>in  illustiatiuus 
plaoed  before  the  eyes  of  the  class ;  witlioat  them  this  kind  of  Instruction  is  worthless.** 

(6)    PRACTICE   IN   THE    RAPID    SOLUTION    OF    MISCELLANEOUS 
EXAMPLES. 

The  exercises  are  made  as  varied  as  iwssible,  and  the  steps  are 
given  out  as  rapidly  as  the  children  are  able  to  follow.    Thus — 

3+1-2X2+1-3=?; 

3  +  2-4X4,  take  one  half  of  it,  +3  =  ?;  etc. 

The  operations  are  performed  in  the  order  indicated,  the  bracketing  powar  of  the 
inultipUeatSon  aign  being  here  diaregarded. 
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*'tt  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  drill  on  the  fsame  example  until  the  pupila  can 
remember  it.  .  .  .  Every  example  should  be  a  new  one  to  the  pupil,  and  Judjpnent 
should  be  apiiealetl  to  as  well  aa  memoiT.** 

(c)   COMBINATIONS. 

The  qiie.stion8  and  exercises  are  here  directed  chiefly  to  test  under- 
standing, and  to  bring  out  the  relationships  of  the  numbers  in  different 
ways. 

How  many  times  must  I  take  1  to  get  5  ?  What  number  is  one- 
fifth  of  5  ?  How  many  must  I  take  from  5  to  leave  3 1  How  many 
must  I  add  to  3  to  get  5  ?  I  take  away  1  from  5,  what  is  half  the 
number?  etc. 

ii.  AppUed  Bzamplei. 

These  are  small  problems  of  a  very  easy  character  which  the  pupil 
is  called  upon  to  solve  mentally.  For  instance :  A  man  has  three 
cows  in  one  field  anil  two  in  another,  how  many  cows  has  he  in  the 
two  fields  ?  Robert  is  five  years  old  and  Willie  is  three,  how  much 
older  is  Robert  than  Willie  I  Five  apples  were  given  to  three  boys, 
the  youngest  received  one,  how  many  did  each  of  the  others  getl 
A  boy  has  three  marbles,  he  loses  two,  has  three  given  to  him,  and 
gives  two  away,  how  many  has  he  in  the  end  ?  etc. 

Gmbe  insists  upon  fr«4««it  and  rsffvlar  rtvlsw,  nix>n  the  lensun  being  a  tralalaf  in  the 
eorrtet  «■•  ef  laagaafs,  and  upon  the  teacher  laying  special  itrwi  oa  the  procssi  ef  wolMag 
•91th  azaaiple.  Xo  new  number  in  to  he  dealt  with  until  the  previotu  one  is  jterfectly 
vuutered.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  draw  little  pictures  for  thvmselvea 
in  illustration  of  their  work. 

Sufficient  time  umst  be  spent  by  the  pupils  in  writing  tlM  llffiirM 
for  them  to  do  this  with  neatness  and  despatch.  Baoh  nmnber  lias  an 
inTazlabto  diagram  asaoeiated  with  It,  and  as  this  always  follows  the 
same  order  and  mode  of  construction  as  the  preceding  ones,  the  pupils 
"  soon  become  able  to  prepare  the  work  for  each  coming  number  by 
writing  its  diagram  on  their  slates." 

In  the  Second  Stage  we  pass  to  the  numbers  from  10  to  100,  which 
are  to  be  studied  during  the  second  year,  as  the  lessons  are  now 
supposed  to  be  longer.  The  work  is  substantially  of  the  same  kind 
as  for  the  smaller  numbers,  objective  illustrations  (fingers  and  lines 
more  particularly)  being  still  considered  a  most  important  element 
in  the  exercises.  **  Baoh  new  number  Is  not  compared  with  all  the 
nmmbart  below  Itsalf;  bnt  with  the  numbers  from  1  to  10  onij.  .  .  • 
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Ural  compftri8oii  by  addition  and  subtraction  usually  takes  the  fonn 
of  counting  upwards  or  downwards  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  etc" 
This  18  continued  until  the  gi'eatest  facility  is  gained.  Practice  in 
the  rapid  solution  of  miscellaneous  examples  is  to  be  particularly 
attended  to. 

"Comparison  by  means  of  aUdition  and  subtraction  fonns,  as  a  rule,  the  subject  of 
oral  work  only:  coiniMiriHon  by  multiplication  and  division  in  practised  boih  orally 
:nid  in  writing." 

"Mor^  time  in  to  be  given  to  the  lower  numbers,  from  1  Ut  -A,  and  esi)ecially  t«» 
numl>er8  tliat  are  of  imiMtrtance  in  applitnl  examples  as  reprenenting  s4inie  division  in 
comjKmnd  nnmliers,  sucli  as  IS,  14,  \.\  16,  18,  20,  21,  24,  55,  2.<,  10,  St*,  48,  jtf,  M, 
72,  etc." 

"Onateat  dlvarsltjr  of  •xpr«fliio&  tind  Runieient  variety  arc  aimed  at  in  tlie  selection 
of  examples,  in  pure  as  well  as  in  applied  numbeni,  8o  that  the  pupil  may  Ave  Idmself 
gradually  from  tlie  uniformity  of  the  elementary  diagram  and  scliednle.  Apj^ied 
•gampioi  ihoold  »«%  go  bayoiiA  th*  Umlt  of  qaaUtattT*  ralatloiu  takra  tnm  daUy  lUi  vltk 
vbklitb*  pfapQ  la  faailliar.  This  will  j^ive  him  an  opportunity  of  inventing  examples 
himself,  and  the  permission  t>o  give  an  exam]>1e  to  the  class  may  be  inatlc  a  reward  for 
that  pnpil  who  succeerls  in  finding  the  solntion  of  some  examples  first." 

IV.    SuOGESTIO.Va  RE8PKCTINO  THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  Rl'LKS. 

Where  the  early  stages  of  arithmetic  have  been  properly  dealt 
with,  the  more  formal  teaching  of  the  subject,  as  far  as  ndes  and 
processes  are  concerned,  will  follow  naturally.  The  necessity  for 
inioUiffent  understanding:  at  every  stage  must  be  kept  clearly  in 
view,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  development  of  the  child  will  allow,  he 
may  get  firm  hold  of  the  principles  involved,  learn  to  reason  for 
himself,  and  eventually  acquire  the  power  to  follow  a  complex  chain 
of  reasoning  presented  to  him.  The  taaehlng  will  gradually  grow 
more  and  more  methodical  as  the  pupil  becomes  disciplined  to  follow 
the  instruction ;  and  much  varied  practice,  both  in  oral  and  written 
work,  will  need  to  be  given  throughout  to  ensure  the  requisite  speed 
and  accuracy  in  calculation. 

At  certain  intervals  in  the  teaching  of  the  rules  the  previous  work 
s2iould  be  thorouglilj  revised,  and  increased  attention  given  on  each 
occasion  to  the  more  distinctly  scientific  side  of  the  subject.  Such 
revision  should  not  only  freshen  up  what  has  already  been  learned, 
and  extend  the  pupiPs  practice  to  more  difficult  examples  and  pro- 
blems, but  should  broaden  and  deepen  his  views  of  the  subject  and 
m  ike  clear  the  relationship  of  the  various  processes. 
The  explanation  of  the  rulea  themselves,  and  of  the  ordinary  forms  in  which  the 
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calcalations  should  be  made,  will  not  here  be  given ;  an  tlie  teacher  should  already  be 
acquainted  with  thein,  and  if  not,  they  may  be  found  in  any  good  arlUnnetic  book. 

(1)  Notaiion  and  Nwneration. — The  kind  of  preliiiunary  teaching 
which  should  be  given  has  ah-eady  been  described.  The  children 
will  have  been  taught  how  to  write  down  the  figure  corresponding 
to  any  number  of  objects  within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  digits. 
The  main  point  of  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  to  give  them  a 
clear  idea  of  the  principle  of  the  local  value  of  the  figures  in  a 
number. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  the  teacher  may  make  use  of  three  card- 
board trays  (one  for  individual  objects,  another  for  groups  of  ten, 
and  a  third  for  hundreds)  and  thin  strips  of  wood  or  card  which  can 
be  tied  together.  If  preferred,  large  beads,  some  loose  and  others 
strung  on  threads  in  tens,  may  be  used  ;  or  the  su>)ject  may  lie  illus- 
trated in  scores  of  other  ways  which  the  teacher  may  devise  for 
himself. 

The  trays  should  be  represented  on  the  black -1  ward  by  means  of 
three  rectangular  compartments — labelled,  as  the  points  are  reached 
in  the  teaching,  ones  place,  tens  place,  hundreds  place.  In  these 
compartments  the  corresponding  figures  should  be  written  as  the 
objects  or  groups  are  exhibited.  The  mode  of  combining  things 
into  tens,  and  the  >\Titing  of  the  figure  representing  them  in  a  special 
place,  should  })e  fully  illustrated,  and  the  children  should  be  called 
upon  to  write  in  the  proper  compartment  on  the  blackboard  the 
figures  corresponding  to  the  number  of  individual  objects  (less  than 
10),  or  of  groups  of  ten,  which  are  shown,  each  set  of  things  being 
at  the  same  time  placed  in  its  proper  tray. 

The  use  of  the  cipher  to  show  where  there  are  no  objects  of  that  kind  to  be  repre- 
sented should  be  made  clear,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  not  putting  it  in  front  of  a 
number,  and  the  pupils  should  tlien  be  exercised  in  writing  down  numbers  as  the 
teacher  names  them,  without  Illustration.  At  flrst  the  numbers  should  be  given  out 
as  1  ten  and  8  ones,  5  tens  and  4  ones,  and  so  on ;  but  very  soon  tlie  meaning  of  the 
Huflixes  'teen  and  *ty  in  such  words  as  thirteen,  twenty,  etc,  should  be  explained,  and 
the  mode  of  giving  out  changed  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  introduction  of  the  word 
unUe  will  give  no  trouble. 

The  iMunage  to  numberB  of  tliree  flgnros  will  be  explained  in  a 
similiir  way  to  that  described  above  for  the  change  at  10,  the  cohunns 
now  being  separated  by  lines.  The  whole  should  be  illustrated 
objectively,  and  the  pupils  thoroughly  practised,  first  on  the  black* 
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board  and  then  on  their  idates,  in  writin«(  down  in  the  proper  spaces 
any  numbers  np  to  999. 

When  this  can  be  managed  readily,  the  lines  may  be  abandoned, 
and  the  three  initial  letters  H,  T,  U  introduced,  both  on  the  bhurk- 
board  and  on  the  slate;*,  to  mark  the  headn  of  the  columns  in  which 
the  tifou'es  are  to  be  wTitten.  Beyond  this  point  the  teacher  should 
not  proceed  until  the  children  chu  write  down  quickly  and  correctly 
any  numWr  within  the  limits,  whether  containing  ciphers  or  not. 

The  principle  should  now  be  fully  understood,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding work  the  teacher  shoidd  not  proceed  to  thousands,  then  to 
tens-of-thousancLs,  and  so  on,  in  separate  steps,  but  iatrodnoe  %bm 
tlUM  oftlnmm  for  the  tliomandi  at  the  same  time.  These  should  be 
considered  a  group,  and  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the 
children  that  the  numbers  are  to  be  written  down  exactly  as  before, 
except  that  those  called  thousands  will  be  entere«l  in  three  places 
speciaUy  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  These  should  at  first  be  separated 
off  by  a  vertical  line  thus — 


Tkanmndif, 

Unitg. 

H        T        U 

H 

T 

V 

3          0         4 

3 

0 

4 

5          2          1 

4 

4 

3 

Th9  praMBlatioB  of  wiHlmii  and  thooaaiida  of  mllliona  slurolii  be 
made  In  •xaettjr  tlie  same  way ;  and  the  children  should  be  taught 
not  only  to  write  down  the  numbers  but  to  read  them  when  written. 
In  ca.se  of  any  difficulty,  the  pupil  should  be  called  upon  to  write 
down  the  group  of  three  figures  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do, 
and  then  to  transfer  it  to  its  proper  place. 

buppi>s«,  ri»r  ioHtaiice,  he  htm  t<i  write  S04  luilliuUM,  and  writes  34  millions  instead, 
he  should  be  miide  to  write  804  by  itself,  sod  then  shown  thai  this  nnniber  will 
always  be  written  dctwn  in  the  same  way,  but  if  niilUous,  it  will  be  written  in  the 
millii>ns  places,  and  m  on. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  most  children  pick  up  notstion  and  numeration  in 
this  wa>-.  The  introduction  of  ciphers  soon  ceases  to  present  any  difficnlty,  and  often 
the  greatest  interest  is  evinced  in  the  exercise  from  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  per- 
Itrm  it  with  certainty  and  success. 

AVhen  the  pupils  have  learnetl  well  the  rekitive  position  of  the 
grottpe,  and  can  write  down  readily  any  reasonable  numbers  with  the 
aid  of  the  headings,  these  should  gradually  be  withdrawn,  an  intef^ 
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mediate  step  being  the  substitution  of  three  dots  for  the  initial  letters 

to  mark  the  columns  in  each  group,  thus — 

•        ••{•••'••• 
5         C         0         '         .3         0         2         '         7         4         5 
The  dots  and  divisional  lines  may  be  retained  for  some  time,  until 

eventually  the  whole  are   abandoned,   and  the  vertical  lines  are 

broken    up    into    commas,    which   should    continue    to    be    used 

throughout 

In  view  of  aiiMiiftiiig  the  decoiiii)OHition  of  iiiiinherii,  it  in  mteful  to  pmcUi»e  the 
pQpIlB  in  writing  down  the  parts  of  a  number  tirnt,  and  then  tu  combine  them, 
thus— 

30,000 
5,000 
600       ;•      =35,678. 


A  number  may  also  lie  written  on  the  blackboard  and  the  vlu»s  called  ii|»«in  to 
nante  the  i«rta  separately  in  order,  or  to  give  the  denomination  of  any  figure  pointed 
out,  as  5  thousands,  7  tens,  and  so  on.  The  effect  of  0  placed  to  the  right  uf  a  number 
as  amounting  to  a  multiplication  by  10,  should  be  clearly  apprehended. 

The  teaching  of  notation  and  numeration  will  not  be  carried  through  all  at  once, 
but  gradually  extended  and  combined  with  the  working  of  easy  examples  in  the 
elementary  rules.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason,  however,  for  taking  so  long  a 
time  over  it  as  is  usually  taken. 

The  ftiiidiimentiil  idea  of  our  decimal  notation  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
primitive  habit  of  counting  on  the  flngers,  and  the  tfgiires  are  still  called  (ft(^7ir.  Tlie 
device  ef  giving  the  flgnresa  local  value,  increasing  tenfold  to  the  left,  was  a  very  great 
advance;  and  towards  this  the  invention  of  the  cipher  must  have  been  a  most 
important  step.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  of  notation  into 
Europe  is  not  clear.  "  GerUin  it  is  that  the  system  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
and  the  Arabs  before  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  they  ascribe  it  to  the  Hindoos. 
TUn  Bseaw  te  havs  bsaa  m  ctMsral  aae  ef  AraUe  amerals  la  Bwepe  Wflore  tlM  tavmUea 
•fprtatlBff,  and  the  works  ot  Caxton  do  not  contain  them  except  in  woodcuta.  Mer* 
chants  continued  to  keep  their  accounts  in  Roman  numerals  till  the  sixteenth 
century."— {Sonnenschein's  Cye.  qf  EdvctUion.) 

(2)  Addition, — To  give  children  the  training  required  at  this  stage, 
there  must  be  a  judicious  admixture  of  oral  and  written  work. 
Unless  the  pupil  learns  to  add  rapidly  and  accunitely  his  whole  after 
work  will  be  hampered  ;  but  this  is  to  be  secured  far  more  by 
•yitematie  practioo  in  adding  aloud  than  by  grinding  at  long  written 
exaxiples. 


One  capital  means  of  oral  exerrise  is  to  put  upon  the  blackboard  all  the  c 
tlsM  af  a  aliigle  Muaber  Witt  tte  ankers  w4sr  a  taatfnd,  whlsk  pn4«se  a  eertaia  Ifws  la 
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tiM  ulto  piMe.i    For  instance,  the  following  will  be  the  flrat  two  scrieii  of  the  com- 
bhiutiuns  prodacing  5. 

Ill  I  1  1  1  1  1  1 

4  It  2t  34  44  M  04  74  S4  94 

222222221  2 

:(  13  i:l  3']  43  53  63  7:i  83  9J 

Each  Bet  shoald  bo  (iiken  in    onlor  anti  gt»ne  over  aguiu  an«l  again  by  the  clatm 
HiMiultaneously  until  the  resultif  are  known. 

Takiag  Mcb  of  th«  diglta  la  tan,  and  addlnff  tiM  mim  avalMr  eoBtiaiiallr  vtta  a  fcoiiiai 
is  roashad  Is  another  UAeful  oral  exercise  which  ban  alre:idy  been  referred  to,  and  which 
nffords  the  most  ample  and  varied  practice.  Thus  if  we  select  the  number  3  as  tlie 
itue  to  be  added  we  have 

1,  4,  T,  10,  13,  la,  10,  22,  etc., 

2,  u,  8,  n,  14,  17,  20,  23,  etc, 

and  8o  on,  conniu'iicin^'  witli  each  di^it  np  to  9. 

Ordinary  mlieaUaBeoBi  mmtal  ez«i«iMa,  mostly  of  an  applied  kind,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  children  sboQld  also  be  trained  to  add  together  montally  aay  twv 
aambon,  each  of  wUeh  Is Isas  tkaa  100,  until  they  can  give  tlie  snm  at  once.  ' '  The  alioitest 
inethrxl  of  doing  this  is  not  by  adding  the  nnitx.  carrying  if  necessary  to  the  tens,  and 
then  adding  the  tens,  but  by  adding  the  tens  of  the  one  nnmlH'r  to  the  whole  of  the 
otlier,  and  afterwards  adding  the  unitH."  With  advanced  pupils  it  is  quite  possible  to 
extend  this  to  the  adding  of  two  columns  at  once,  which  saves  half  Uie  carrying,  bat 
IK  difficult  to  manage  without  considenble  practice. 

The  mode  of  performing  written  exercises  in  addition  is  quite 
simple,  and  needs  the  careful  working  of  a  few  examples  on  the  black> 
board  mther  than  any  elaborate  expknation.  The  clilef  point  of  diffi- 
colty  is  tlie  principle  of  carrying)  the  change  of  unit  being  at  first  a 
troublesome  step  for  the  child.  This  may,  perhaps,  best  be  taught 
in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  numbers,  the  child  being  called 
upon  to  go  through  the  work  in  detail  until  it  is  clearly  understood. 

For  purposes  of  verification  the  pupil  slionld  be  taught  to  add  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  he  at  first  adopted. 

(3)  Sttbtr<ictuni, — In  the  earliest  exercises  each  ^gnre  of  the  subtra- 
hend should  be  less  than  the  corresponding  one  of  the  minuend. 
Beyond  this  point  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods  is  in 
use. 

(a)  'Borrowing  and  carrying'  plan.  Suppose  we  have  to  subtract 
259  from  345  ;  the  child  in  going  through  the  process  in  detail,  would 

1  Th«  t«acli«r  itMy  too  i\w  comMnaiioos  for  the  whole  of  Um  digits  iiorkod  oat  in  >Ir.  Calkina' 
Jftw  Frimarii  Otttscl  Isssom. 
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say — "9  from  6  I  cannot,  borrow  10,  9  from  15  leaves  6  and  carry 
one  to  5,  5  and  1  are  6,"  etc.  The  method  is  completely  worthless 
as  an  exercise  of  intelligence,  and  is  now  being  generally  abandonecl. 

Mr.  Fitch  nays  :  **  Language  like  tbis,  wliioli  simulates  explanatinn  and  is  yet  utterly 
unintelligible,  la  an  Insult  to  tlie  understanding  of  a  child." 

(h)  Plan  of  'equal  additions.'  This  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  th^  difference  of  two  numbers  is  iiot  altered  if  the  sam^  number  be 
added  to  eueh.  Ten  is  chosen  for  convenience.  Taking  the  example 
given  above,  the  child  would  say — "  9  from  5  I  cannot,  add  10,  9 
fh)m  15  leaves  G,  add  1  to  the  next  figure  in  the  bottom  line,  that  is 
5  and  1  are  G,'*  etc.  This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  *  borrowing 
and  carrying  *  plan  in  language,  and,  although  artificial,  it  is  intelli- 
gible, and  not  difficult  to  explain. 

Many  ti«eheni  fiivour  thin  plan,  eftp^H^ially  thofw  wlio  have  bet^n  taught  the  '  bor- 
rowing and  rarryiug'  plan  tliemMelves  in  childhood.  Mr.  Fitch  say:* :  "  By  tlte  'equal 
additions*  metho<l  we  do  not  wdve  the  problem  proposed  but  another  giving  the 
aame  reftnlt." 

In  a  Taviaty  of  tha  plan,  the  figure  to  he  aabtracted  is  taken  from  10,  and  the  result 
adde«i  to  the  digit  In  the  top  line,  thus — "  0  fhnn  10  leaven  1 ;  5  and  1  are  6,  put  down 
C,"  etc. 

(c)  '  Deaompoiition,' '  changing,'  or  '  natoral '  plan.  This  has  grown 
rapidly  in  favour  of  late  years,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  much  the  most  satisfactory  method  to  adopt. 
Taking  the  same  example  sm  before,  the  detailed  working  would  be — 
"  9  from  5  I  cannot,  take  1  ten  from  the  4,  change  it  into  ones,  and 
add  it  to  the  5  making  15,  9  from  15  leaves  6 ;  there  is  now  3  in  the 
tens  place,  5  from  3  I  cannot,  take  1  from  the  hundreds,"  etc. 

The  analysis  of  the  numbers  is  of  much  importance  in  explaining 
the  principle.  For  the  first  few  sums  the  steps  may  l>e  separated 
thus  :— 

345  =  200+130+15 

259  =  200+   60  +  9 

86=  80  +  G 


The  first  explanations  should  be  gone  over  slowly.  The  principle 
may  easily  be  illustnited  objectively  by  some  strings  of  large  beads  ; 
and  as  an  aid  to  correct  working,  until  the  method  is  completely 
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grasped,  the  pupils  may  also  be  allowed  to  cross  off  the  figures 
changed,  as  in  (i)  below,  or  dote  may  be  placed  over  them  as  in  (ii). 

(i)  (ii) 

2      3  .       . 

5^     ^     5  3     4     5 

2     5!)  2     5     9 

8     6  8     6 


The  greftt  Konrce  of  trouble  ih  itn)tpoMd  to  he  changing  rcm.s«  r  M^rien  of  ciphers  an 
In  the  following  (*xaiiiple  :— 

5,000,004 
3,125,985 

No  doubt  this  needs  careftil  teaching,  but  when  once  the  children  have  been  made 
to  coinpreliend  the  raHe  with  one  0,  the  rest  {h  rapidly  underetood ;  and  it  ii«  m- 
tonishing  how  Hoon  the  children  come  to  graup  the  idea,  which  ahould  be  impreswd 
upon  them,  that  when  we  changu  acroga  any  number  of  0*8  they  all  become  V». 

A  trial  of  the  plan  will  soon  convince  the  teacher  that  the  difAcultiea  are  often  mucli 
over-eetimated,  and  that  when  children  have  been  thoroughly  tanght  the  principle  of 
notation,  the  understanding  of  the  mode  of  working  demands  no  more  fh>m  them 
than  with  any  other  plan,  while  it  ia  at  least  equally  rapid  in  practice.  Tlie  method, 
alao,  is  pMrfeetlyla  aeeord  with  tteaeeda  aad  •^eriaacM  af  tha  papili  la  other  paits  af 
arltkaMtte— «.9.  the  changing  of  money,  etc.,  in  comjiound  subtraction  exactly  as  in 
ordinary  life,  and  the  analysis  of  numbers  in  explanation  all  through.  This  presen-a- 
tiun  of  the  uniformity  and  continuity  of  the  child's  experiences  is  of  more  importance 
than  may  at  first  sight  appear. 

((Q  Plan  of  so-called  '  oomiilementary  addition.'  In  this  the  child 
has  to  find  in  each  case  some  number  which,  added  to  the  bottom 
figure,  will  give  the  corresponding  figure  in  the  top  line.  Thus,  with 
the  previous  example,  in  going  fully  through  the  work,  he  would 
say — "9  and  6  are  15,  put  down  6  and  carry  1  ;  5  and  1  are  6,  6  and 
8  are  14  ; "  and  so  on. 

Tliis  plan  was  suggested  by  De  Morgan  as  rendering  easier  the  shortened  form  of 
long  division.  It  lias  recently  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  teachers  as  though  it 
were  a  new  discovery.  Am  a  g»>neral  method  of  teaching  subtntction  it  is  certainly  not 
advisable. 

WluiioTer  plan  of  aulitraction  la  adopted,  tbat  alone  ahonld  ht 
tauglity  not  only  to  the  same  children,  but  throughout  the  school 
To  change  from  one  to  another  would  utterly  confuse  the  pupil ;  and 
to  be  expert  he  needs  to  perform  the  work  always  in  the  i<un«  way 
natU  it  (prows  into  a  liabit, 
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All  methods  of  sabtntction  in  the  end  become  mechanical  in  practice,  and  mnat  do 
■o  if  the  work  is  to  be  rapid ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  child  should  not  clearly 
understand  the  process  he  uses,  and  be  able  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  it 
when  questioned.  The  detailed  modes  of  statement  given  above  would  not  of  course 
be  adopted  in  ordinary  working. 

Oral  tzsNlsM  HmoU  fbrm  part  af  tiM  rtgalar  daa  work.  These  may  readily  be  given 
by  subtracting  ea<-h  of  the  digits  cbntinuonsly  trom  all  the  numbers  in  turn  from  10 
to  100.  Thus,  supiiose  4  to  lie  the  digit  chosen,  and  37  the  numl)er  at  which  the  sub* 
traction  i.«  to  begin,  the  class  would  say  83,  29,  25,  21,  etc  Practice  should  also  be 
given  In  saMraetlaf  at  eaee  awabora  ef  twe  Igarw;  the  t^^ns  of  the  subtrahend  should 
be  subtracted  first  and  then  tlie  units  ftroni  the  result. 

(4)  Mii!t%pli€at{<yn.^lLhe  children  should  be  made  to  realise  that 
multiplication  is  but  a  ihort  mode  of  arriyinsr  at  the  reiult  of  a  Mrlea 
of  repeated  addltlona  of  tbe  eame  number ;  and  that  it  is  made  possible 
only  by  remembering  the  series  of  sums  of  each  digit  taken  up  to  a 
certain  number  of  times.  A  simple  example  or  two  worked  out  by 
actual  addition,  and  then  by  multiplication,  will  make  evident  how 
much  time  and  trouble  is  saved  by  fixing  these  individual  results  in 
the  mind  instead  of  having  to  recalculate  them  every  time  we  need 
to  employ  them. 

The  best  way  of  stating  the  results  having  been  illustrated,  the  pupils  should  con- 
struct the  tables  for  themselves  as  previously  mentioned.  Each  column  should  be 
taken  up  in  turn,  carefully  learned,  and  practice  given  in  the  application  of  it  to  the 
working  of  examples  before  the  next  is  proceeded  with. 

Multiplication  by  one  figure  offers  no  difficulty  directly  the  tables 
are  known,  and  if  notation  has  been  properly  taught  the  pupil  will 
already  understand  that  multiplying  by  10,  100,  etc.,  is  at  once 
performed  by  adding  the  required  numbers  of  ciphers. 

In  explaining  the  process  of  Imig  multipUcatlon,  it  is  useful  to 
analyse  the  first  example  or  two  as  in  (i)  below  ;  then  to  show  how 
the  work  may  be  best  arrangcnl,  as  in  (ii),  and  finally  to  point  out  the 
uselessness  of  the  ciphers  struck  off : — 

(i) 

(9764  X   8=   78112 
9764  X  60=  488200 
9764  X  200=  1952800 
^  -   ,     9764x4000  =  39056000 

9764x4258  =  41575112 
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78112 

4882(»f^ 

19528(^*^ 

.39056(i|fi|9 

41575112 

The  children  should  be  (questioned  so  a.H  to  find  out  for  themselrea 
the  rule  for  writing  down  the  partial  products  in  their  proper  places, 
viz. — Ote  fird  f^jure  of  each  lin^  myiti  be  written  vudfr  thejitjure  n$id 
as  a  mnltijp! irr  for  that  fine. 

Children  frequently  find  i1iin(MiUy  with  tx«aiplM  wli«r«  eiphan  eeev  ta  tiM  mlAilaof 
tiM  BHlttplter,  AH  &482  X  2007.  In  any  error  arming  fh)in  tnifliilacing  a  partial  protlnct, 
they  MhcHild  at  once  l)e  made  to  give  the  rule,  and  then  to  point  out  where  in  their 
working  It  has  not  l)een  foHoweiL 

Some  t4v)cherit  advocate,  m  following  tlie  natural  onler  of  thought  and  language, 
WglaalBff  to  maltlply  with  tkt  Igw*  ea  the  left,  so  that  each  ])art!al  product  cxtmmences 
one  place  frirUier  to  tlie  right  than  the  preceding  one.  Tliia  in  eoniiifit^nt  with  the 
ortler  in  w'.iich  the  partial  prfNinc.K  are  UHually  obtained  in  compound  multiplication, 
and  it  \n  clainie<l  that  tlie  plan  han  further  advantageii  when  the  pupil  cnnieH  to  deal 
with  decimal  api*roximationfl.  Tlie  rule  given  alx>ve  as  to  the  place  of  the  right-band 
figure  of  each  |iartial  product  must  of  course  be  adhered  to. 

When  the  ordinary  modea  of  working  have  lieen  mastered,  the  cliildren  ahoold  lie 
taught  how  to  multiply  together  mentally  numbera  of  two  figorea,  aa  well  aa  tlie  raorr 
uneftil  devices  for  araltlpljlaff  hj  spMlal  aamben  which  may  be  found  in  books  on  mental 
arithmetic.  Many  numbers  may  be  treated  in  some  particular  way,  and  the  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  discover  easy  methods  and  short  cuts  for  themselves. 

Tlie  fact  should  be  pointed  out  that  multiplication  by  several  numbers  In  succession 
gives  the  same  result  as  multiplying  by  the  product  of  the  numbera ;  and  this  ahouh* 
lead  up  to  multiplication  by  factors,  which  i.)  often  useful  in  the  compound  rules. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  their  work,  advanced 
pupils  should  learn  and  practise  the  process  of  *  castliiff  ont  the  nliiea.' 
"  It  is  not  a  complete  check,  since  if  one  figure  were  made  too  small, 
and  another  as  much  too  great,  it  would  not  detect  this  double  error ; 
but  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  such  a  double  error  should  take  place, 
tlie  check  fnrnlahM  a  atroiiir  presumption  of  aocuraey."  ^ 

1  Fnr  •  eomplct*  ezpUaktlim  of  the  prlndiil*  upon  which  the  tMt  of  'canttnf  out  th«  ninu'  U  1wm«I. 
MWfllMOf  tlMtiuMl»o(»p|ilrtii<it.  wetD* Xwgma'u  Arithm«Hc,  Ap|i.  ii.  Tlie  •Indent  ni«y  •!■« «u*>*i^^ 
wiUi  Mtr^ntaftC.  Smith'*  Trent Ih  on  Atr^ra,  wo.  vta. 
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(5)  Division. — It  may  readily  be  explained  to  children,  with  the 
aid  of  the  black-board,  that  division  really  enables  us  to  find  out 
how  many  times  we  can  subtract  one  number  from  another.  The 
relation  of  division  to  multiplication  should  also  be  made  clear,  and 
the  teacher  should  explain  how  the  results  contained  in  the  nuilti- 
plicat ion- table  may  be  made  use  of  to  assist  us  in  solving  examples 
in  division. 

It  will  be  found  advisable  in  introducing  the  actual  process  to 
begin  with  simple  cases  tcorkul  in  Ou  Hong  dicisiou^  fonn.  The 
adoption  at  first  of  this  way  of  working  enables  the  children  to 
grasp  more  easily  the  actual  mode  of  dealing  with  each  step ;  and 
the  procedure  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  a  shortened 
form  should  not  be  introduced  until  the  more  detailed  one  has  been 
mastered.  The  nature  of  the  process  may  be  still  further  illustrated 
by  dliUKrting  a  few  ayampli  on  the  Uaidi-boaxd  and  placing  the 
analysis  alongside  the  form  of  working  the  child  is  being  taught,  as 
in  (i)  and  (ii)  below. 

(i)  (ii) 


45682 ( 

6526 

42000  •^  7=6000 

42 

3500-5-7=  500 

36 

140 ->7«  20 

35 

42•^7--   0 

18 

45682^7  =  6526 

14 

42 

42 

When  the  children  can  work  simple  sums  in  the  way  described, 
they  may  be  introduced  to  the  ordinary  '  short  division '  form,  and 
shown  the  saving  of  time  and  labour  effected  by  its  use. 

The  nature  of  tlie  remainder  should  be  explained,  and  at  first  the 
figure  should  be  written  down  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  quotient, 
with  the  word  remaindtr  after  it ;  later  on,  the  remainder  should  be 
written  as  a  firaction,  and  the  meaning  of  this  as  expressing  paHs  of 
a  time  should  be  explained. 

The  teacher  ought  not  to  find  much  trouble  in  extending  the  mode 
of  working  finit  explained  to  ordinary  cases  of  long  dlTialoB.    The 

Z 
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analysis  of  a  few  examples,  as  before,  will  make  clear  that  we  really 
arrive  at  a  final  solution  by  taking  the  work  in  parts,  dealing  with 
each  of  these  in  turn,  and  combining  the  individual  quotients ;  though 
in  practice  we  connect  the  steps  with  one  another  in  the  most  convenient 
form,  and  use  as  few  figures  as  possible  to  obtain  the  required  result. 
The  ehief  difflenltles  cbUdrvn  enoonnter  tn  lonfl:  dlTlBlon  are  (I> 
finding  correctly  and  readily  the  partial  quotients  when  these  are 
not  obvious,  and  (2)  the  manipulation  of  so  large  a  number  of  figures. 
The  mastery  of  both  these  matters  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ence derived  from  carefully  graduated  practice.  The  pupils  may  be 
aided,  however,  in  overcoming  the  difiiculty  with  the  partial  quotientn 
by  being  shown  how  to  use  the  first  two  figures  of  the  divisor  as  a 
trial  divisor,  and  to  test  the  possibility  of  the  division  mentally 
before  setting  any  figure  down.  Practice  will  soon  make  them  ex})ert 
when  once  the  method  of  procedure  is  understood. 

Borne  ieachem  adopt  the  plan  of  letting  the  child  construct  at  the  aide  of  the  alate 
or  paper  a  table  of  all  the  prodncts  that  can  be  requlre<l  in  the  example  by  mnltipljing 
the  divisor  by  each  of  the  digits  In  order.  It  can  then  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  many 
times  the  divisor  is  to  be  taken  at  each  step.  Tliis  may  be  nseful  in  the  case  of  long 
exeratses ;  but,  as  an  ordinary  means  of  working,  it  increaws  the  number  of  ftgnres  to 
be  written,  and  does  not  enable  the  child  any  more  successfully  to  overcome  the  msl 
difficulty. 

De  Moigan  recommended  an  aMrevlated  aeth«4  of  wwklof  lone  diTiliM^  in  whidi  the 
multiplication  an<l  subtraction  are  performed  together,  figure  by  figure,  and  the  re- 
maliideni  alone  written  down  as  each  digit  is  obtained.  The  procem,  however,  Is 
difHcuH  for  beginners,  as  the  perfbrmance  of  the  two  steps  at  once  confuses  th^m. 
A  large  amount  of  practice  is  necessary  to  secure  accuracy,  and  it  is  doubtfhl  whether, 
with  any  bat  very  expert  computers,  the  much  increaKed  liability  to  error  does  not 
counterbalance  any  saving  in  the  way  of  time  and  statement. 

DlTlBlon  hf  fketon  is  often  useful,  and  should  be  well  mastered. 
The  change  of  denomination  after  each  step  of  the  division  should 
be  carefully  noted,  and  what  each  line  represents,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  each  remiunder,  should  at  first  be  written  down  as  below. 


4 


67435 


16856  fours  ....     .3  units  remainder 


2408  twenty-eights  .     2  fours  remainder 

Complete  remainder  =  (2x4)-f3=:ll 
This  will  render  easier  the  explanation  how  to  determine  the  com- 
plete remainder,  a  point  which  needs  to  be  thoroughly  understood. 
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The  pupiU  should  be  practiked  in  breaking  up  nambera  into  fkctors,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  prime  and  eomposUe  numbers  should  be  fUlly  explained.  The  foctors  of 
all  composite  nombeni  up  to  100  should  be  well  learned,  and  the  children  called  upon 
occMionally  to  write  the  whole  series  of  primes  and  ftcturs  on  their  slatea.  The  follow- 
ing few  numbers  will  iUuatrste  how  this  should  be  done  ^— 

S0«8x8x5 

21=3x7 
22  =  2x11 
23= prime 
24=2x2x2x3. 

(6.)  Hu  Compauiid  Rules. — These  are  generally  interesting  to 
children,  and  with  suitable  examples  afford  good  practice ;  but  more 
time  is  often  spent  over  them  than  is  necessary  or  politic.  The 
teaching  will,  as  a  rule,  give  little  trouble,  if  it  be  made  clear  to  the 
pupils  that  they  have  only  to  make  use  of  what  they  already  know 
in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  that  to  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed,  and  if  stress  is  laid  upon  the  change  of  denomina- 
tion. The  most  difficult  points  are  the  multiplication  and  division 
by  5^  and  30^  in  long  und  square  measure  respectively  ;  and  these 
will  need  very  careful  teaching,  unless  they  are  deferred,  as  they 
well  might  be,  until  the  pupils  have  mastered  the  elementary  work 
of  fractions. 

A  distinct  warning  should  be  given  that  we  can  add  and  subtract  HJIre  quantities 
only;  and  that  In  multiplication  and  division,  we  cannot  multiply  and  divlds  by 
thingA,  but  only  by  the  abdiraet  numben  representing  them,  and  then  appl^  the  proper 
denomination  to  the  result  obtained.  Thus  we  cannot  divide  ten  shillings  by  fifteen 
pence,  but  must  reduce  both  to  the  same  kind,  deal  with  them  rimply  (u  nitmhen, 
and  then  interpret  the  nature  of  the  answer,  which  is  neither  shillings  nor  pence,  but 
so  many  time*. 

In  compound  multiplication  by  several  figures  it  is  useftil  at  first  to  make  the  class 
write  opp<Mite  each  partial  result  what  it  is  they  have  obtained,  as  '  ten  times  the  top 
line,'  and  so  on. 

The  teacher  will  need  to  be  cautious  in  setting  subtraction  sums  in  long  and  square 
measure.  The  following  is  a  very  much  more  difBcult  example  for  children  than  may 
at  first  sight  appear:  Subtract  6  sq.  poles  80  aq.  yds.  8  aq.  feet  fh>m  6  sq.. poles 
7  sq.  ft.  It  is  not  unknown  also  for  a  careless  leaeher  to  set  such  a  sum  as  tl^e 
fellowing*.  Take  5  yds.  2  ft.  11  in.  from  1  pole  1  ft.  8  in.,  which  is  arithmetically 
impossible. 


The  difference  between  aiomidliig  and  dmonOing  ndveUai  tome- 
times  giree  trouble,  the  childven  being  nnoertain  whether  to  multiply 
or  divida     This  arises  from  laek  of  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
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the  unite  employed.     The  point  should  he  illustrated  objeciiTelj, 
and  the  principle  fixed  by  questioning. 

The  importance  of  directing  the  pupil's  attoittion  strongly  to  tbe  natnie  of  tbe  units 
he  is  dealing  with,  and  to  the  cormd  inUrpnttUi»n  of  the  ruultt  ai  erery  tUp,  has  been 
several  times  noted.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  reduction.  Tims,  if  we 
multiply  S  tons  by  10  we  obtain  60  tOM ;  but  in  re<Iucing  3  tons  to  hundretl weights, 
while  we  again  multiply  by  SO,  the  result  is  60  hHndndMtigkts,  In  lioih  caxes  tbe 
process  is  the  same,  btit  the  answers  are  (|uite  different  in  kind,  and  should  be  aniTed 
at  by  a  dllTerent  line  of  thought.  In  tiie  latt«r  case  we  ought  to  reason  thus— 1  ton 
contains  20  hundredweights,  therefore  8  tons  will  citntaiu  8  times  as  nuiuy  ;  and  to  be 
strictly  consistent  we  ought  to  multiply  the  number  of  hundredweights  in  a  toe  by 
the  number  of  tons ;  but  as  the  result  is  the  same  whichever  number  wn  take  a» 
multiplier,  aud  it  is  flir  more  convenient  in  reduction  to  multiply  by  the  SO,  this 
order  is  always  adopted.  The  jmpils  ought,  however,  to  understand  exactly  what 
they  are  doing. 

(7.)  Vulgar  Fractions, — It  is  not  well  before  commencing  fractions 
to  delay  the  child  i  en  by  teaching  the  common  book  rule  for  finding 
the  G.C.M.  of  two  or  more  numbers.  This  is  rarely  required  in 
ordinary  practice,  and  may  with  advantage  be  postponed  until  the 
class  hare  mastered  the  elementary  work  of  fractions  and  come  to 
the  solution  of  the  more  difficult  examples  which  will  naturally  find 
a  place  when  the  subject  is  reviewed. 

All  that  is  really  needed  at  first  i^  to  make  the  pupils  familiar 
with  the  meaning  of  the  terms  nuasure^  common  meaawrt^  ptaJtctt 
common  meaturcy  and  to  explain,  and  give  practice  in,  the  yery  useful 
method  of  flndlnir  the  G.O.M.  of  a  lerlM  of  numbon  tqr  dteompoatag' 
th«m  into  tlMir  Iketort. 

Any  fractions  that  the  children  meet  with,  which  have  denominators  too  large  to 
be  readily  dealt  with  in  this  way,  may  easily  be  left  until  the  ordinary  nile  fklk  to  be 
taui^t  These,  however,  will  be  but  few.  The  factors  of  all  composite  numbers  up 
to  100  will  be  already  known,  and  these  the  pupils  should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to 
forget.  The  *  eHterla  ef  dhrisMUty '  should  also  now  be  taught,  and  practice  given  in 
their  application. 

Elementary  notions  of  fractions  should  be  imparted  before  the 
children  come  to  take  up  the  subject  as  a  special  part  of  their  course. 
Their  nature  should  be  thoroughly  illustrated  objectively  by  means 
of  rods  of  wood  differently  divided  by  lines,  strips  of  paper  with  the 
parte  differently  coloured,  lines  on  the  blackboard,  coins,  or  any 
other  means  which  an  ingenious  teacher  will  readily  devise  for  him- 
self.   When  the  subject  is  explained  in  this  way,  children  usually 
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take  to  the  more  formal  work  with  interest,  and  rarely  find  muiih 
difiiculty,  either  in  understanding  or  in  applying  the  processes,  until 
they  come  to  the  inyerj^ion  of  the  divisor  in  division. 

In  tbifl  flwly  part  of  the  work  the  attenlion  of  the  pupiU  shoifld  \j^  drawn  to  the 
fullowhig  points  among  others  which  are  perliaps  more  obvious. 

(a)  The  thorough  undentanding  of  the  terms  nHmeraimr  and  dauminatwr. 

(6)  The  illustration,  by  measnring,  of  the  order  of  magnitude,  in  sncli  a  series  as 
1. 1.  h  i.  etc. 

(c)  Tlie  equivalence  uf  ituch  (iractions  an  4,  {,  i,  |,  etc. 

(d)  That  tilth  the  mme  denominator,  that  fraction  in  great*  st  which  has  the  greatest 
numerator ;  and  tliat  with  the  mme  nmnenri/or,  that  fraction  is  least  which  has  the 
greatest  denominator. 

(f)  The  ctiange  from  proj)fr  to  improptr  fractious  ui  the  values  with  any  denominator 
pdjis  through  unityf  thus— 

Proper  t'raxiioM.  Jmpro}ier  FmcHons. 

i     ,     i     .      ?     .      J     .      J  or  1     .     f     ,     I     .     5.  etc. 

CO  That  multiplying  or  dividing  both  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  sama 
nuiiiber  does  not  alter  ihe  value  of  a  fraction. 

(9)  The  value  and  employment  of  cancelling. 

(k)  Tlie  fact  that  we  can  add  or  subtract  lilce  fiuantitics  only,  and  hence  tl»t  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  fractions  where  the  denominators  are  not  alike,  so  that  they 
nwy  be  so,  before  tlie  addition  or  subtraction  is  performed. 

Tlie  children  must  not  .be  pressed  on  too  fast ;  many  ea»y  examples  should  be 
!M>Ived  mentally,  and  the  written  work  should  deal  only  with  simple  rases  until  these 
can  be  managed  with  complete  success.  Mnch  more  real  progress  will  be  made  in 
this  way  tiian  by  pnultng  over  more  complicated  exercises  bcfere  the  principles  have 
been  thoroughly  mastered. 

The  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  multiplication  and 
division,  when  we  come  to  fractions,  must  be  carefully  noted. 
Thus  the  pupil  has  always  found  hitherto  that  multiplication  means 
increase,  and  division  decreoM,  in  the  numbers  dealt  with ;  but  in 
multiplying  by  a  proper  fraction  the  product  is  numerically  le$s  than 
the  multiplicand  ;  and  in  dividing  by  a  proper  fraction  the  quotient 
is  always  numerically  greater  than  the  dividend. 

This  ariseii,  of  course,  from  the  nature  of  fractions.  Tlie  points  should  be  carefully 
explained  and  illustrateil  by  diagrauM  on  the  blackboard.  The  imiK>rtance  of  inter- 
preting the  results  arrived  at  will  also  again  be  apiiarent  Thus,  in  multiplying  5 
by  },  we  have  to  take  5  two-flfths  of  a  time  which  Im  necessarily  Un  than  taking  it 
once,  and  the  answer  is  S  of  the  »avu  Icind  nf  Hnii.  Again,  In  dividing  3  by  S,  8  con- 
tains 21  sevenths,  and  therefore  contains  2  sevenths  10)  times,  where  the  quotient  is 
numerically  greater  than  8,  but  refers  to  a  quit*  digerenl  unit ;  and  if  we  take  this 
new  unit  ((.€.  the  divisor)  into  account,  it  still  remains  true  that  divisor x quotients 
dividend.    Until  he  reaches  ftactlons  the  pupil  is  accustomed  to  say  that  a  greater 
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nmubar  into  a  less  niunber  will  not  go ;  he  has  nov  to  dtseorsr  that  snch  a  rase  as 
f -t-Yf  where  the  dirisor  Is  the  laiser,  is  qnlte  a  possible  operation,  and  that  tha  result 
in  such  a  ease  expresses  what  part  <^a  Hme  the  diyisor  will  go  Into  the  diridend. 

The  inyersion  of  the  diyisor  in  division  is  usnally  the  first  seriotui 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  understanding  which  the  pupil  meets  with  in 
his  stndy.of  fractions  ;  and  many  children  who  work  the  rule  hare 
not  the  fiiintest  notion  of  the  reason  for  it.  The  following  notes 
will  perhaps  be  helpful  as  showing  how  the  subject  may  >e  dealt 
with,  and  will  still  further  illustrate  some  of  the  points  referred  to 
above. 

H0TE8  OF  LESSON— DIVISION  OF  VULGAR  FRACTION& 

I.  Change  of  Unit  or  denomination. 

1.  Take  a  few  simple  cases,  illustrate  on  blackboard,  and  question 
children  respecting  them  until  they  are  able  to  arrive  at  the  fact, 
that  when  we  divide  one  number  by  another  the  quotient  tells  us 
how  many  groups,  each  like  the  divisor,  are  contained  in  the 
dividend. 

The  results  may  be  put  upon  the  blnck-lioaixi  thus— 

Pence  •{- 12  a:  groups 'of  12  pence,  or  kkillipgg. 
Ounces +16 B groups  of  16  ounces,  or  pou»d$. 
Peet      +  3=  groups  of  3  feet,  or  yarth. 
Units    -i-  7=gr(mp9o/gf.ve». 

%  When  the  general  principle  has  l)een  grasped,  fractions  should 
he  introduced,  and  if  necessary  the  points  may  be  demonstrated  by 
means  of  objects  (such  as  apples,  or  paper  circles,  etc.)  which  can  be 
cut  up  as  required,  or  by  diagrams  on  the  black-board.  The  fact  that 
division  here  means  separating  into  parts,  each  like  the  divisor,  must 
be  made  clear. 

l-i-}=:2,  each  being  a  hnlf, 

2+1 » 10,  eaoh  being  a //!A. 

4+] =6,  each  being  two-tiiirdt. 

f +1-3,  each  being  hco-aeventht. 
A  fhtction+a  fhictfon^so  many  times,  or  jwrM  o/a  tinu,  the  di%iRor. 
Direct  attention  to  change  of  denomination  and  sura  up. 

B.  B.  Hd.  When  we  divide  a  number  (fractimal  or  integral)  by  a 
fraction^  the  qiwtiejit  ttlh  m  how  many  timef,  or  jmrfg  of  a  time^  thif 
fraction  is  contained  in  the  dividend. 
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IL  <)aotl«iit  leu  orgnator  tbaa  diTid«iid  m  dlilior  ii  grealer  or 
lew  tbaa  unity. 

By  means  of  diTision,  in  yarious  ways,  of  some  concrete  unit 
known  to  the  pupils  (as  a  shilling),  lead  them  to  see  the  foUowing 
points: — 

1.  If  we  divide  a  number  by  another  greater  than  unity  the 
quotient  will  be  le$8  than  the  dividend. 

2.  If  the  divisor  is  the  same  as  the  dividend,  the  quotient  is 
unity. 

3.  If  the  divisor  is  less  tJuin  iniity,  the  quotient  will  be  greater 
than  the  dividend. 

The  following  will  illustrate  the  kind  of  exanipleK  to  l>e  iimmI  :— 

1  8hilIiiig-^S»|  shilling  (qnotient  le*$). 

1  shiIling-»-2=|  shilling  (quotient  I***), 

1  shilllng-rlsl  shilling  (quotient  unUy). 

1  8]iUlIng-l-}B2  halves  of  a  shilling  (quotient  ytruter). 

1  8hilling-t-|^=12  twelfths  of  a  shilling  (quotient  greater). 
Compare  the  results  carefUlly  with  one  another  and  deduce  B.  B.  H4. 

B.  B.  Hd.  If  tee  divide  by  a  fraction,  (he  gtiotitnt  will  he  less  or 
greater  than  the  dividend  according  as  the  divisor  is  greater  or  less 
than  unity, 

III.  How  we  get  the  quottent  when  we  divide  hy  a  firaotion. 

1.  If  we  divide  a  shilling  into  twelfths  or  pence,  we  get  12  such 
parts;  that  is,  l~i\r=«12,  where  we  have  really  multiplied  the 
dividend  by  the  deiuyininaior  of  the  divisor. 

2.  We  multiply  the  dividend,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  the  denomin- 
ator of  the  divisor  in  order  to  bring  the  former  to  the  same  kind  or 
denomination  as  the  latter. 

3.  As  the  dividend  now  represents  the  same  kind  of  parts  as  the 
divisor,  we  have  only  to  divide  by  the  number  of  such  part«  in  the 
divisor,  that  is,  by  its  numerator. 

lUustnte  by  a  few  easy  examples.  For  instance  8-rj=(2x4)-T-3,  i,e ,  bringing 
the  2  to  fourths  by  multiplying  by  4,  we  have  then  8  fourths  to  be  divided  by 
8,  whichs{=2i.  Demonstrate  this  tt>  sight  on  the  black-board  by  means  of  two 
circles  (or  squares)  divided  into  quarters,  three  being  marlced  off  in  each  case  by  a 
thicker  line.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  2  three-quarter-pieces,  and  2  quarters 
over,  each  of  which  is  }  of  a  three-quarter-piece.  Hence  the  result  of  the  division  is 
2f  as  before. 

When  by  such  work  the  children  have  been  made  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
IMint,  question  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  statement  of  it. 
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B.  B.  Hd.  In  dividing  any  number  hy  a  fraction^  ice  multiply  by 
the  denominator  of  the  divisor  to  bring  the  dividend  to  parte  of  the 
same  kind,  and  then  divide  hj  the  numerator  of  (he  divisor  to  get  the 
number  of  groups  required, 

IV.  DlBOOTvry  of  the  Role. 

1.  By  means  of  an  example  draw  children's  attention  to  what  b 
actually  done,  and  question  from  them  that  this  is  e(|uivalent  to 
multiplying  by  tlie  dirisor  turned  upside  down. 

ThuH  2-i-g^(2x6)-t-5  which  is  eqaivaleiit  to  'JxJ.  where  the  divisor  is  simply 
Inverttni,  and  tlie  iiiuUiplicatioit  sign  takes  the  place  uf  the  sign  of  division. 

2.  Work  an  example  directly  by  inverting  the  divisor,  the  children 
dictsiting  what  is  to  be  done.  Test  the  accuracy  of  the  work  by 
putting  the  division  in  the  form  of  a  fraction  and  nuiltiplying  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  this  complex  fraction  by  the  same 
number,  namely,  the  reciprocal  of  the  ditnsor. 

TiiuH,  t  4-  -3  -  J  V  J  -  v»  =  n. 

i  -  |-^  ■'■   !•  -  U  «»  before. 

Question  for  a  brief  and  convenient  way  of  expressing  what  has  to  be  done  until  the 
children  arrive  at  tlie  rule. 

B.  B.  Hd.  Hence  the  rule — Invert  the  dirisor  aiul  multiply. 

(8.)  Decimals.^ — The  thorough  mastery  of  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  the  whole  ninge  of 
arithmetic,  and  will  well  reimy  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  for  its 
accomplishment.  Decimal  fractions  especially  have  many  most 
useful  applications,  nnd  it  is  in  this  part  of  their  work  that  those  who 
have  been  through  their  arithmetic  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
weakest. 

It  would  be  unwise,  of  course,  to  attempt  anything  like  complete 
treatment  of  the  subject  on  going  through  it  the  firsit  time  ;  but  when 
the  more  difficult  points  fill  natundly  to  lie  taught,  they  should  not 
be  left  until  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  them. 

In  teaching  the  extension  of  the  common  notation  downwards  to 
include  decimal  fractions,  this  may  be  dealt  with  much  in  the  same 
way  as  from  units  upwards,  and  at  first  the  columns  may  be  marked 
in  a  similar  miinner.     It  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  uaiti  idaoa 

^  The  latrodvetlon  of  deetnuJ  ft«etiofU.  like  that  of  oomponnd  proportion.  doM  not  data  back  fvithcr 
Ui«n  the  sixteenth  oentnry.— rjw.  o/  JCdHftUion. 
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be  ngATded  m  a  kind  of  oentral  position,  the  jflacee  equidistant  firom 
it  to  rlglit  and  left  will  liave  sinillar  names,  -ths  being  added  to  the 
denomination  on  the  left  to  form  the  corresponding  fractional  de- 
nomination on  the  right.  For  instance,  the  third  pkce  to  the  left 
of  the  units  is  the  thousands  place,  the  third  place  to  the  right  is  the 
thousandths  place. 

.  Am  Moon  aa  the  places  are  uiidereiuud,  the  fractiuiiH  HhoalU  lie  given  out  an  in  the 
(iriliiiary  way  :  tliat  is,  1)013540  woald  be  called  13&46  ten-iuillioiiths,  and  ko  on. 

After  the  principle  of  the  notation  and  the  meaning  of  tlie  decimal  ]M>int  have  bren 
learned,  tlie  effect  uf  moving  tlic  jioint  mo  many  places  right  or  left  should  be 
cxpUtined.  The  rule  as  to  pointing  in  multiplication  may  easily  be  led  up  to  by  the 
analysitt  of  a  few  easy  lllustntivo  cases. 

Considerable  practice  should  be  given  in  reducing  decimals  to  corresponding  vulgar 
fractions,  until  the  relationship  of  the  two  is  well  understood ;  and  before  diviHion  is 
attaclced  the  method  of  reJucing  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  Hhould  be  tuught. 
Tlie  pelBllag  la  dMriaa  generally  gives  trouble.  The  principle  whould  be  mastered 
before  any  rule  is  given.  Tlie  best  ]tlan,  iierhaps,  at  flnit,  is  to  equalise  the  number  of 
places  ill  the  two  decimals,  and  then  to  view  them  as  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  a  vulgar  fraction  to  lie  reducetl  to  a  decimal.  As  niultipl>iiig  the  numerator  and 
denominator  by  the  same  number  diies  not  alter  tliir  value  of  the  fraction,  both  the 
decimals  (the  number  of  places  having  been  equalised)  may  now  be  hioked  niioii  as 
whole  numbers,  and  pnxjeedeil  with  accordiiiglr.  The  pupil  will  soon  leani  from 
exiierience  of  this  kind  to  Judge  pretty  correctly  where  the  decimal  point  will  come: 
the  rule  may  then  be  explained  and  formulated. 

The  great  practical  value  of  contracted  methotls  and  modes  of  obtaining  approxi* 
iiuite  results,  especially  in  decimals,  has  been  already  referred  to. 

In  dealing  with  eonersts  qaaatittas  of  various  denominations  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  rsdvM  ttem  to  tks  dMiaal  ef  tlie  aait  of  UghMt  dMMBiaattoa.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  money,  it  will  be  found  best  to  convert  tlie  sum  given  into  the  decimal  of  £1. 

It  is  not  diflAcnlt,  with  a  little  practice,  to  exprtu  a  turn,  of  money  a$  the  decimal 
tff£\  at  once  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  common  pnriK>8es ;  and  when  the  pupils 
hare  become  Ikmiliar  with  tlie  ordinary  methods,  they  should  be  taught  how  to 
manage  the  reduction.  It  will  be  seen  that  2s.=£*l,  l8.=£'03,  6d.=s£-02S,  Sd.= 
£-0125,  id.:=£-001  (very  nearlyX  Thus  £31,  17s.  l|d. =£81-856;  for  £31,  17a.  Od.=: 
£31*83,  and  l|d.  =  £-OOS.  The  most  the  pupil  has  to  do  Is  to  add  two  or  three  easy 
decimals,  and  very  soon  the  values  of  many  common  amonnts  liecoine  known  at 
Kjght.  A  sum  of  money  expressed  as  a  decimal  of  £1  may  also  be  easily  reconverted 
inU)  the  ofdinary  denominations.  Thus  £19'792s£19,  15s.  lOJd. ;  for  £'775-158.  6d., 
and  we  have  £-017  left,  which =4|d. 

Similarly,  if  it  Is  thought  worth  while,  weights  may  be  expressed  approximately  in 
decimals  of  a  ton,  by  noting  tliat  2  cwts.  =  '1, 1  cwt  =  -05, 1  qr.  =:  -0125,  7  lbs. »  0031 
(nearly),  2}  lbs.  =  -001  (nearly). 

Those,  at  least,  who  are  proceeding  further  in  their  studies  than  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  should  certainly  be  made  familiar  with  the  Mstrte  Systran  of  weights  and 
■sasarss,  more  especially  those  employed  in  physical  calculations. 

With  respect  to  drculaHng,  repeating,  or  rtcurrinff  decimals,  little  more  should  be 
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attempteii,  at  fli-ttt,  tluiu  an  expUnatioa  of  tlieir  uatnre  and  the  way  in  whteli  the 
p«riod  is  marked.  The  modes  of  treating  them  present  a  good  many  difficulties,  are 
of  little  practical  use,  and  may  well  be  postponed  for  a  considerable  time.  Even  the 
rule  for  converting  a  repeating  decimal  Into  a  vnlgar  fraction  is  often  taught  without 
any  attempt  to  show  the  resson  for  it ;  and  although  it  is  possible  to  put  the  proof 
in  a  form  which  may  be  understood,  the  whole  subject  can  be  nmch  more  efficientlj 
treated  when  the  pupil  comes  to  Oeometrical  Progression  in  Algebra. 

(9)  Frctdice, — This  is  an  easy  rule  in  itself,  but  is  often  made  un- 
necessarily tedious  and  troublesome  by  being  broken  up  into  a  series 
of  sub-rules  treated  independently,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  examples 
set,  or  the  degree  of  accuracy  insisted  upon.  The  general  principle 
may  readily  be  explained  by  reference  to  a  series  of  partial  payments, 
each  being  some  definite  fraction  of  the  whole  amount  owing,  as  IQs. 
in  the  £,  then  4s.  in  the  £^  etc.  When  the  general  principle  is 
understood,  the  pupils  may  be  shewn,  by  a  nnmber  of  illuslratiTe 
examples  of  different  kinds,  how  to  apply  it  to  yarious  typical  cases, 
in  each  of  which  they  should  be  practised  until  the  mode  of  working 
has  been  mastered. 

The  exercises  will  he  nioi-e  intelligently  i^erformed  if  the  pupils  are  at  flrst  made  to 
write  opposite  each  line  of  the  working  exactly  what  it  represents.  OccaMionally,  t«>o, 
an  example  may  with  advantage  be  worked  a  second  tiniebya  different  series  of  aliqmit 
]iartH. 

Use  Hliould  be  made  of  the  subtraction  as  well  as  the  addition  of  i>artial  amounts  tn 
solving  examples,  where  this  will  result  iu  any  gain,  as  is  often  the  case.  For  instance 
in  the  example,  256  articles  at  £5  ITs.  6d.,  it  is  easier  to  take  the  cost  at  £A  and  sub- 
tract I  of  the  cost  at  £1,  tlian  to  proceed  in  the  onlinary  way. 

(10)  The  ^  Unity  MeUiod^  and  Projwritou, —The  so-called  ^ unity 
method'  of  working  sums  which  usually  fall  under  'rule  of  three'  is 
very  Talnable  as  a  means  of  teaching  children  to  reason,  and  to  analyse 
their  work  so  as  to  proceed  step  by  step  with  certainty ;  but  it  is 
cnmbrona  InappUcatlcn,  and  may  easily  be  carried  too  far.  It  should 
be  taught  before  proportion,  but  not  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter, 
nor  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Asa  means  of  quick  calculation  proportion 
is  by  far  the  more  valuable  process  of  the  two.  It  will  often  be 
found  advantageous  to  make  the  children  work  the  same  examples 
both  by  the  *  unity  method'  and  by  proportion. 

Although  frequently  neglected,  the  nature  of  a  ratio  should  be 
thonnighly  taught  before  anything  is  said  of  proportion*  The  child 
must  clearly  grasp  the  idea  that  we  here  compare  one  quantity  with 
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another,  not  to  discover  how  much  greater  one  is  than  the  other,  but 
to  see  how  they  are  related  as  to  magnitude  by  noting  how  many 
timea»  or  parts  of  a  time,  the  one  will  go  into  the  other.  This  must 
be  fully  illustrated  objectively  until  the  nature  of  the  relationship  is 
understood.  The  mode  of  expressing  the  ratio,  both  by  placing  two 
dota  between  the  quantities,  and  by  writing  them  as  a  vulgar  fraction — 
which  is  only  another  way  of  exhibiting  the  same  thing  in  a  different 
form — must  be  carefully  explained. 

ThroughoQt,  the  pupil  should  took  vpon  tkt  two  dots  m  a  iMMkm  d«B,  aiitl  hence 
should  he  in  no  doubt  as  to  which  tenn  of  the  ratio  is  to  he  the  denonitoator  in  the 
fractional  form. 

The  tenns  antecedent  and  consequent  must  he  fixed,  and  the  teacher  should  insist 
strongly  on  tlie  fact  that  we  eomparc  like  qvaatitlM  only,  and  that  when  the  two  numbers 
which  constitute  a  ratio  refer  to  tilings,  they  must  he  of  the  same  kind.  Attention 
should  also  be  drawn  to  the  expression  of  the  same  relationship  by  different  figures 
a<  If  h  ^>  «tc. 

The  meaning  of  proportion  as  the  equalitF  of  two  ralattonsliipi  ez- 
prtssed  \fy  ratiot,  the  use  of  the  four  dots  and  the  corresponding  sign 
of  equality,  and  the  terms  mtans  and  extremes,  will  be  explained  and 
illustrated.  The  pupils  should  then  be  taught  that  the  product  of  the 
ineans  alvcayt  equaU  the  product  of  the  ertremes,  and  shown  how  to 
find  any  one  of  the  numbers  which  constitute  a  proportion  by  means 
of  the  other  three.  Sufficient  practice  to  ensure  that  this  is  mastered 
should  be  given  before  further  progress  is  made. 

The  application  of  the  nile  to  ordinary  problems,  and  the  mode  of 
procedure  necessary  to  determine  the  proper  plnces  of  the  given 
quantities  in  the  proportional  statement,  should  be  abundantly 
illustrated  by  examples  on  the  black-board,  the  pupils  being  ques- 
tioned again  and  again,  until  they  are  able  to  follow  the  reasoning 
intelligently  and  to  apply  the  same  method  to  other  cases  for  them- 
selves. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  ]et<ier 
qrmbol  for  the  required  quantity  aa  the  fonrtli  term.  The  nature  of 
this  should  be  settled,  and  the  t«rm  of  like  kind  found  and  put  in 
the  third  place.  The  conditions  of  the  example  should  then  be  ex- 
amined carefnlly  to  determine  whether  the  fourth  term  will  be  greater 
or  less  th:in  the  third,  and  the  other  two  placed  in  the  corre8|X)ndin(.' 
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order.    With  }»e-rinner^  it  is  useful  to  emphasise  the  reUitionship  of 
the  quantities  when  found  thus  : — 

less     :    greater     :  :    less     :    greater 
5       :         9  :  :      13      ;         a; 

Aa  we  cannot  multiply  or  divide  by  thingn,  in  cuHlinuing  the  work,  after  Iiaviiij; 
completed  the  Htatement,  we  muHt  treat  the  t«rm8  iw  abdtract  ntinibeni,  and  intrr* 
pn*t  the  nature  of  the.  reHiiU  when  it  i«  found.  Furthermore,  if  tlie  tenna  wf  any 
ratio  are  compound,  as  kuiiih  of  money,  tliey  mtut  be  reduced  to  the  Hunie  denomina- 
tion before  we  proceeil.  Tlie  wwklag  ihmld  not  be  alxed  «p  wltli  tlM  ■UtoaMit,  but  be 
given  below  and  diHConnected  from  it. 

Compound  Proitoriiim  neccHsitalcM  the  investigHtion  of  an  increaMnl  number  of 
relatioaHhip^i,  but  the  exteuHion  in  not  very  Uittioult  if  .simple  pn>|iortton  is  well 
undenstood  ;  for,  after  the  settlament  of  the  thirti  term,  each  pair  of  qtuuitities  haa 
to  be  considered  in  connection  wiili  tlie  retiuired  result  in  the  way  nientUmed  above, 
and  quite  indeiiendcutly  of  the  other  ratios.  Compound  proiK>rtion  in  tbim  merely 
thu  combination  in  one  statement  of  several  suuih  in  simple  proiKirtiuu,  the  tbird 
tenn  being  the  mme  throughout 

(11)  HigJitr  HuIm,  The  higher  commercial  rules  are  frequently 
made  to  depend,  in  the  first  instance,  too  iiuich  upon  fonual  methods^ 
instead  of  being  presented  to  the  pupils  as  particular  applications  of 
principles  and  rules  already  known  to  them — more  especially  of  pro- 
portion. An  amount  of  time,  too,  is  often  spent  over  difficult  or 
troublesome  examples  in  com^tound  interest,  discount,  and  the  like, 
which  might  much  more  profitably  be  given  to  other  things. 

Whether  the  pupils  are  going  on  with  algebra  as  a  subject  or  not^ 
they  should  at  this  stage  be  taught  at  least  sufficient;  to  make  use  of 
letters  for  numbers  intelligible  and  to  give  them  some  glimpse  of 
general  reasoning  ;  as  well  as  enough  of  the  processes  to  enable  them 
to  employ  the  matliodi  of  almida  eqnatlonB  effectively.  These  not 
only  furnish  an  elegant  and  powerful  Snatminant  for  solvlBg  inoUmiia, 
many  of  which  would  otherwise  be  out  of  reach,  but  they  also  afford 
an  admiralOe  trainiiiff  tn  aaalyaiiiir  oondltiooa  and  in  r— iwilng  npon 
t:ie  fkcta  given. 

Indeed,  a  little  knowledge  of  aJg^tora  on  the  part  of  the  impila  ia  a 
very  great  help  in  many  ways,  and  will  enable  the  teacher  to  treat  as 
nuich  of  interest  and  discount  as  falls  within  the  range  of  arithmetic, 
as  well  the  methods  of  finding  sc^uare  and  cube  roots,  in  a  much  more 
effective  and  easily  remembered  way  than  without  such  aid. 

Square  Lott, 
The  determination  in  lurts  of  a  square  root  of  more  than  one  figure,  and  the  relation 
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of  fhese  to  the  whole  square,  may  easily  be  fllnetrated  by  a  diagram  on  the  black* 
boarU,  or  by  a  large  sqnan  card,  marked  as  below.  If  the  letten  are  beyond  the 
pupils,  the  figures  alone  may  be  used. 


a 

h 

y 

:        ^        i 

sq.  ofo. 

:     axb 

9* 

:     9x3 

axb 

i   sq.ofb 

9x3 

:      3^ 

The  BelheA  ef  MaHag  tlie  sqaare  roo*  ef  a  aamber  may  be  approached  as  follows. 
Tkke  an  easy  number  of  two  figures  and  multiply  it  by  itself,  as  24x24=576.  TTe 
know  this  now  to  be  an  exact  square,  and  we  have  to  try  and  flud  its  root,  supposing 
this  to  be  unknown,  bearing  in  mind  what  the  diagram  has  taught  us.  Show  that 
67tf  is  greater  than  the  square  of  20  and  less  than  the  square  of  80 ;  therefore  the  first 
figure  of  the  root  will  be  2,  in  the  tens  place.  The  square  of  20  is  400  and  subtracting 
this  fh>m  570  we  have  176  left,  which  will  be  seen  ttom  the  diagram  to  equal  2(20  x 
second  part  of  the  root)+the  square  of  the  second  part  of  root  Dividing,  therefore, 
by  (2x20)  we  get  4,  and  subtracting  (2x20x4),  that  is,  160frem  176  we  have  16  left, 
which  is  dearly  the  square  of  the  second  part  of  the  root.  Hence  576s  the  square  of 
(S0+4X  that  is,  24  is  the  square  root  The  process  should  now  be  abbreviate<\  put  in 
correct  form,  and  the  rule  derived. 

Cube  Boot. 

The  method  of  finding  the  cube  root  may  be  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  above,  only  in  this  case  a  good  sized  cube  of  wood  should  be  used.  One 
face  should  be  divided  as  in  the  diagram,  and  the  lines  should  be  carrie<l  round 
so  that  every  Ikee  is  marked  in  the  same  way.  The  cube  should  then  be  cut  tli  rough 
by  a  saw  along  all  the  lines,  so  that  it  may  be  dissected  or  put  together  again  at  will. 
If  each  edge  is  divided  properly  into  the  same  two  parts  it  will  be  found  that  we  have 
the  cube  of  a,  the  cube  of  b,  S  pieces  with  dimensions  axaxh^  and  3  pieces  axbxb. 
That  is,  we  can  show  oljectively  tliat 

(a  +  b)?  »  a?  +  kS  +  SaSb  +  SabS. 

Fixing  of  the  rides  for  square  and  cube  root. 
Pupils  who  can  undentand  the  formulie  for  the  square  and  cube  of  a  simple  binomial 
may  readily  be  taught  fh>m  these  to  remember  the  rules  for  extracting  the  square 
and  cube  roots,  and  how  to  recover  them  at  once  if  forgott<>n     Thns 
(a  +  k>*  =  a;»  +  lab  +  ¥» 
=  a*  +  (la  +  b)b, 
where  a  is  the  part  of  root  firat  found,  the  expression  inside  the  biac-ket  is  tlie  com- 
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plete  divimr,  and  ihe  first  t«rm  of  thin  the  trial  divlnor.  We  must  r^meniWr, 
however,  that  the  first  figure  of  the  root  really  staiida  in  the  tena  place  ao  far  as  the 
second  is  concerned,  and  hence  in  taking  twice  the  part  of  the  root  already  foan<l  we 
we  must  attach  a  cipher  to  it. 

Bimihtrly,  for  cube  root, 

(a  +  b)*  s  ftS  +  SaSb  -f  Saba  +  b* 

s  a3  +  (Sa2  +  Sab  +  b3)b, 
wliere  the  expreHKion  inside  the  bracket  gives  the  fonn  of  the  complete  diriaor,  the 
first  term  of  this  Ijeing  the  trial  divisor.  This  interjireted  into  words  givea  the  nile. 
A  caution,  however,  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  square  root,  res{)eeting  the  local 
value  of  the  first  figure  of  the  root;  so  that  snpposing  this  to  be  S,  the  trial  dfri«(ir 
will  be  3  X  20*'',  or  S  times  the  square  of  the  figure  itself  followed  by  two  ciphers. 

For  a<lvaHce<l  ]inpils  the  contracted  niethodi  of  finding  the  roots  in  the  ckse  of 
long  examples  must  not  be  forgotten. 


V.  DRAWXNa 

With  the  teaching  of  diawing  as  a  branch  of  art  we  are  not  here 
concerned,  but  a  few  words  Mi  to  be  said  respecting  its  position  as 
an  ordinary  subject  in  the  school  curricuhim.  In  this  connection  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  Initminent  or  meana  of  ednoation,  and  it 
should  be  taught  for  the  sake  of  the  assistance  it  gives  in  acquiring  or 
setting  forth  knowledge,  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 

Prom  this  point  of  view,  drawing  is  sloesljr  allied  to  witttag.  Both  are  meaaa  of 
conveying  information  through  the  eye,  but  in  a  dilTerent  way,  the  one  being 
imitative,  the  other  merely  symbolic :  and  though  writing  has  of  course  the  wider 
range  of  usefulness,  yet  drawing  is  such  a  ser^'iceable  auxiliary  that  ita  neglect  ia  a 
distinct  educational  loss. 

The  value  ef  drawing  is  now  almost  universally  recognisecl,  and  for  some  yean 
past  the  teaching  of  ft  has  been  made  compnIsor>'  in  the  elementary  schools  of  neariy 
every  European  nation. 

The  ol^eot  of  tea^^Hing  drawing  in  the  common  school  is  not  to  give 
children  a  preliminary  artistic  training,  but  to  equip  them  for 
ordinary  e very-day  needs,  which  are  simpler  and  altogether  less 
technical.  The  merely  ornamental  and  artistic  side  of  drawing  will 
remain  the  accomplishment  of  the  few  ;  but  every  ohild  iltoiild  learn 
to  iketdi  rapidly,  both  from  sight  and  from  mental  realisation  of  the 
form,  any  common  object  or  section  which  he  desires  to  represent 

Now  it  is  just  this  very  uaefiil  power  of  rapid  sketching  which 
children  so  rarely  acquire  in  the  schools.  The  defect  is  to  be  cnarged 
almost  entirely  to  the  view  taken  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  methods 
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employed  in  teaching  it ;  for  there  can  lie  little  doubt  that,  properly 
managed,  it  is  possible  to  train  the  great  majority  of  children  to  the 
amount  of  acquirement  here  indicated,  as  easily  as  it  is  to  teach  them 
to  write. 

The  lines  of  the  drawing  may  be  fitnlty  in  many  ways,  and  as  an  artlatle  perform* 
ance  it  may  be  worthless,  yet,  so  long  as  it  expresses  what  is  intended,  it  is  as  nseful 
as  if  it  were  technically  mnch  more  perfect.  "  All  attempts,"  says  Professor  I^mrie, 
"to  introdoee  drawing  into  elementary  schools,  on  the  «f»sthetio  ftiotlng,  lutve  Wen 
and  will  lie  futile,  except  under  peculiarly  favourable  cirouiustances." 

The  great  value  of  drawing  to  the  common  run  of  pupils  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  gives  them  an  exoeedinglj  usefttl  means  of  embo^Tlng 
Ideas  or  of  rooordlnff  fkcts  of  a  certain  kind,  which  words  would  in 
many  cases  very  inadequately  express,  even  with  a  much  greater 
amount  of  trouble. 

The  practical  usefulness  of  drawing,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study ;  indirectly  it  has  a 
▼ery  Important  1)earinir  on  the  general  education  of  tlie  child. 
Drawing  a  thing  brings  out  many  points  which  would  otherwise  be 
overlooked  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  gained,  the  exercise 
gradually  aocostoniB  the  child  to  observe  earefolly  what  is  brought 
before  him,  to  note  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  parts,  to 
compare  one  thing  with  another,  to  estimate  distances  and  propor- 
tions, and  to  recognise  how  known  elements  may  be  combined  into 
new  forms.  All  this  is  valuable,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  assists 
in  the  training  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  attention,  judgment,  imagina- 
tion, and  memory.  Nor,  if  the  subject  is  taught  as  it  should  be,  will 
the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  and  emotional  side  be  wanting, 
although  attended  to  only  in  a  secondary  degree.  The  lenae  of 
beauty  will  be  arooaed,  and  the  pupil  will  be  led,  little  by  little,  to 
appreciate  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  recognition  of  sym- 
metry, harmony  of  colour,  and  orderly  arrangement. 

Drawing,  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  our  elementary  schools,  seems 
to  be  a  compromise  between  the  art  view  and  the  practical  view. 
The  exercises  are  commonly  performed  in  far  too  slow  and  laborious 
a  way,  details  are  made  too  much  of,  and  more  stress  is  laid  upon 
fineness  and  finish  of  line  than  the  matter  deserves,  if  we  consider 
the  use  which  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  will  need  to  make 
of  their  attainments. 
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Ftom  the  pnetleal  ilde  tlM  key  to  tlM  wh<dt  problem  is  rapid  aad 
▼aried  practice,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  would  certainly  be 
well  if  much  more  expeditious  performance  were  insisted  upon,  and 
the  pupils  were  taught  to  draw  with  much  less  frequent  patching  and 
alteration.  They  should  be  led  to  keep  in  mind  tlie  design  or  oli^ect 
as  a  wbole,  to  note  carefully  the  relative  projiortions,  to  put  in  the 
main  lines  quickly  first,  and  to  '  block-in '  details  l)efore  attempting 
to  diHw  them  exactly.  No  over-elaboration  should  be  allowecl,  an<l 
in  this  way  several  exercises  might  be  completed  in  the  time  now 
devoted  to  one.  Finish  would  suffer  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  but 
progress  in  really  essential  particulars  would  l>c  much  more  rapid 

The  ■■•  «r  tlM  bntkt  as  well  aa  of  tlie  pencil,  iniglit  be  Introduced  with  ctmstderable 
advantage  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present  in  schoolrt.  The  ability  to 
put  in  an  even  wash  of  colour  to  indicate  tint,  difference  of  i«rts,  or  variety  of 
material,  is  often  practically  useful,  andi  as  children  delight  in  colour,  tlie  exereisr 
would  be  b  th  interesting  and  recreative  in  itself,  and  give  an  impetus  to  effort  in 
other  directions. 

The  value,  too,  of  drawtag  wita  the  psa  pttaA  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated;  and 
advanced  pupils  should  by  all  means  be  encouraged  to  sketch  at  once  in  ink  in  their 
note-books  any  diagram  or  arrangement  of  apparatus  it  may  be  desirable  to  record. 

(1)  Traininff  of  hand  and  eye  are  both  vecessary, — In  drawing  the 
child  has  to  see  and  to  produce,  Ey  and  hand  are  equally  eoncerned, 
and  both  need  to  be  specially  trained  before  the  required  skill  can  be 
attained.  The  eye  has  to  be  exercised  in  observing  accurately  the 
nature  of  the  lines  to  be  imitated  and  the  angles  they  make  with  one 
another,  a.s  well  as  in  estimating  their  relative  lengths  and  positions. 
The  hatul  has  to  be  disciplined,  until  it  acquires  the  power  to  guide 
the  pencil  with  certainty  in  any  direction,  and  gains  the  delicacy  of 
touch  necessary  to  produce  uniformly  even  lines  of  different  degrees 
of  strength. 

The  systematic  training  of  the  hand  is  generally  attended  to,  but 
the  equally  important  training  of  the  eye  is  frequently  left  almost 
entirely  to  chance. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  child  to  draw  what  he  does  not  see ;  and  it  ia  true  in  this 
connection,  as  in  others,  that  "  the  eye  sees  only  that  which  it  brings  the  power  of 
seeing  "—tliat  is,  the  particulars  it  has  been  trained  to  perceive.  Very  many  of  the 
faults  which  occur  in  the  drawings  of  beginners  srise  simply  fh>m  UtMttw  eiasnra* 
Um;  and  fluently  a  pupil,  who  has  considerable  skill  in  the  mere  drawing  of 
lines,  (kils  fh>m  this  cause  to  produce  even  a  passable  representation  of  a  copy  or 
an  otOect. 
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(2)  (hneral  nature  of  the  work — Drawing  from  objects,— ^me 
educationists  advocate  that  the  child  should  draw  exclusively  from 
objects.  This  is  probably  an  OTer-statement  of  the  case ;  but  there 
cnn  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  pupil  can  draw  straight 
and  curved  lines  with  fair  facility,  whatever  other  exercises  may  be 
thought  desimble  it  would  Ite  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  him  to 
draw  repeatedly  firom  actual  olUeeta.  Nothing  will  make  up  for 
lack  of  training  of  this  kind 

Tliui  RoiiflsMa  would  ftlway*  have  Emlle  dnw  from  the  object,  and  keep  him 
"  clear  of  the  ordinary  drawing-master  who  wonld  put  him  to  imitate  imitations."  ^ 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  says,  in  liis  work  on  Industrial  RihieaHon,  **  The  pupil  must  he 
brought  fiice  to  face  with  natural  objficts.  It  helps  liim  little  nr  nothing  that  he 
ran  copy  copitt.  He  miwt  depict  thinff*.  He  must  look  at  things  till  he  knows 
them,  and  must  acquire  the  ability  to  reprrtsent  them  on  paper.  .  .  The  prevailinK 
practice  of  the  best  foreign  schools  is  found  to  ftally  support  the  views  of  educationists 
as  to  the  importance  of  accustoming  the  child  as  soon  as  he  can  use  a  jienoil  or  a 
brush  to  draw  from  real  objects." 

Imitation  ia  a  natural  inatlnet  witli  ehildren,  and  in  most  cases  at  a 
quite  early  age  they  delight  in  the  free  use  of  the  pencil  Even  their 
first  crude  attempts  at  depicting  objects  in  which  they  take  interest 
are  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  them.  This  pleasure  the  teacher 
should  do  his  best  to  retain  ;  and  though  systematic  instruction  and 
exercises  designed  for  the  special  purpose  of  training  will  be  necessary, 
yet  the  recreative  character  of  drawing  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
In  any  case,  the  pupils  should  not  be  too  mnch  hampered  by  restric- 
tions and  adherence  to  a  routine  course. 

The  drawing  of  simple  and  interesting  objects  of  clearly  defined 
and  symmetrical  form — of  which  many  leaves  and  flowers  are  good 
examples — might  be  made  to  alternate  with  the  more  formal  work  of 
copying  designs  from  the  flat.  As  soon,  too,  as  the  mechanical  diffi- 
culties have  been  fairly  overcome,  the  children  may  be  set  to  design 
simple  arrangements,  as  floral  patterns,  for  themselves.  A  suitable 
subject  should  be  exhibited,  and  each  pupil  be  left  free  to  develop  his 
own  ideas,  not  those  of  the  teacher. 

This  is  a  good  discipline,  it  excites  much  Int«rest,  and  many  children  soon  come 
to  display  very  considerable  taste  and  invention  in  the  exercise.  The  danger  is  of 
making  this  and  other  parts  of  drawing  too  formal,  and  too  much  of  the  nature  cf 
taak'Work. 

1  Sm  Qulek'i  Eihieationot  Rtifiarmtn. 

2a 
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Sufficient  of  the  prlndples  of  penpecflve  to  ensure  fairly  accurate 
representation  of  straight  lines  and  curves  in  different  positions  mav 
be  taught  with  the  help  of  the  black-board  in  a  few  lessons ;  judicious 
correction  of  errors  as  they  occur  will  do  the  rest  It  must,  howeTer, 
be  repeatedly  impressed  upon  the  pupil  that  he  has  to  draw  an  object 
(u  he  tees  it^  not  as  he  knows  it  to  l)e  ;  and  this  should  be  illustrated 
until  he  realises  that  the  representation  will  vary  with  every  different 
position  of  the  observer  and  aspect  of  the  object  In  no  part  of  the 
work  does  the  eye  need  more  careful  training  than  here ;  and  the 
child  must  be  taught  kow  to  estimate  apparent  distances,  and  to 
distinguish  these  from  real  dimensions. 

(3)  Early  Exercises, — In  the  earliest  stage  the  exercises  should  be 
preiMuratory  to  both  writing  and  drawing.  They  should  be  of  the 
Kindergarten  type,  so  as  to  afford  pleasant  and  suitable  occuiwtion 
and  at  the  same  time  to  train  the  hand  and  eye  in  the  manner 
required.  An  ingenious  teacher  will  be  able  to  vary  the  exercises  in 
numberless  ways.  The  lessons  should  not  be  more  than  about 
twenty  minutes  long. 

Some  teachers  set  the  children  to  place  dots  on  their  slates  at  equal 
distances  in  rows,  triangles,  squares,  crosses,  or  any  easy  imttem,  and 
then  pass  to  similar  figures  lK)unded  by  straight  lines.  Others  prefer 
exercises  more  distinctly  like  those  of  Froebel,  and  make  use  of  slates 
or  paj^er  ruled  in  quarter-inch  s((uares.  The  crossings  of  the  lines 
form  definite  points  which  can  be  referred  to  and  counted  in  any 
direction  ;  and  by  means  of  these  the  pupils  learn  to  draw  perpen- 
dicular, horizontal,  and  oblique  lines,  and  to  combine  these  into 
interesting  designs — mostly  of  a  geometrical  character — including  the 
straight  line  print-capitals  made  in  the  simjilest  May. 

If  books  with  printed  ropies  were  uned,  tli«  tracing  ji/an  mifrht  be  employed  with  as 
much  advantap^  in  the  flret  stage  of  drawing  an  of  wTillng.  The  same  cautiou  woiiM 
btt  necefl8ar>\  however,  not  to  carry  the  plan  too  far. 

As  the  children  come  to  use  the  pencil  pretty  freely,  and  some 
power  of  estimating  distances  and  direction  is  gained,  mechanical  aids, 
of  whatever  kind,  should  be  gradually  withdrawn.  The  exercises, 
whether  in  imitating  copies  or  sketching  objects,  will  now  be  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  After  general  directions  have  been  given  how  to 
proceed  in  any  case,  much  individual  guidance  and  inatructioa  will 
bo  necessary. 
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The  drawlnga  ihoiild  Iw  of  good  tlso  so  that  errors  may  be  distinctly 
evident  and  suggestions  for  amendment  more  readily  understood. 
The  pnpll  should  as  far  as  possible  bo  led  to  disoover  for  blmself  what 
is  wronc:,  and  then  shewn  how  to  correct  it. 

The  black-board  should  throoghout  b«  ftveljr  UMe<l  for  piirposes  of  illnKtrotion, 
analysis  of  examples,  etc.  Many  Uwchers  build  up  a  copy  a  little  at  a  time  on  the 
black-board,  so  that  the  children  can  follow  what  is  done  step  by  step.  In  certain 
stages  of  the  work  the  plan  has  many  adrantagea. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE   TEACHING    OF    THE    SECONDARY    OR    SO-CALLED     CLASS 
SUBJECTS  OF  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

L— OBOOSAPHT. 

Geoorapht  is  a  subject  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
of  late  years,  and  various  efforts  have  been  niade,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  to  improve  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  and  to 
present  a  juster  estimate  of  its  real  nature  and  usefulness.  As  to 
the  main  lines  upon  which  the  te:iching  should  proceed  there  is  pretty 
general  agreement ;  but  a  very  wide  discrepancy  still  exists  in  very 
many  cases  between  the  views  of  educationists  and  the  common  prac- 
tice of  the  schools.  Old  non-intelligent  methods  of  cramming  facts 
— often  merely  by  the  reiteration  of  names  in  catalogue  style  from  a 
map— are  still  rife,  and,  so  long  as  storing  the  memory  with  items  of 
information  which  the  examiner  is  likely  to  ask  for  is  looked  upon 
as  the  chief^  if  not  the  sole,  end  in  teaching,  they  will  probably  to 
remain  so. 

Tho  teaching  of  geography  in  Schoctlrt  has  sufTered  ftroin— 

(a)  Mistaken  views  as  to  the  real  nature  and  value  of  the  subject,  and  the  flctitloiiji 
importance  given  in  Uie  Tjooks  to  matters  of  little  real  moment. 

(6)  The  tyranny  of  eiaininations,  which  has  in  many  instances  driven  teaclien  to 
adopt  methods  which  they  know  to  be  radically  defective  as  educative  influences. 

(c)  The  overloading  of  botli  text-books  and  teaching  with  uninteresting  details, 
tiresome  to  learn,  and  of  no  possible  value  as  part  of  a  child's  mental  equipment. 

((0  The  disparagement  and  neglect  of  the  subject  in  (kvour  of  others  which  are 
supposed  to  pay  better,  or  which  tradition  has  prescribed. 

(e)  The  over-earnest  and  ill-adviaed  advocacy  of  some  enthusiasts,  who  would  force 
it  into  a  position  of  predominance  in  school  to  which  it  has  no  rightftil  cUim. 

I.  The  Nature  and  Order  op  the  Instruction. 

Geography  deals  with  the  present  state  of  the  earth's  surfiice,  and 

its  relation  to  man  as  affording  him  the  means  of  subsistence  and  in 

many  ways  conditioning  his  daily  life. 
S72 
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Ph>perly  taught  the  subject  should  expand  the  ehlld's  Ideaa,  and 
widen  his  lympatlilea.  It  should  enable  him  to  realise  in  some 
degree  what  the  earth — with  its  varied  features  of  sea  and  land, 
mountain  and  plain,  river  and  lake,  of  forest,  desert,  and  cultivated 
ground — is  like  ;  and  especially  the  characteristics  of  those  portions 
with  which  as  a  nation  we  are  most  immediately  concerned.  It 
should  give  him  some  conception  of  what  has  been  done  by  man  to 
improve  or  make  use  of  natural  conditions  for  his  own  benefit,  and 
how  the  great  human  family  is  divided  into  nations,  each  with  its 
own  government,  modes  of  living,  and  centres  of  industry.  Further, 
the  study  of  geography  should  add  to  the  pleasure  of  life  by  arousing 
an  Intelllfftnt  Interest  In  natural  loenery  and  phenomena,  and  lead  to 
a  closer  observation  of  the  action  of  those  forces  which  are  at  work 
producing  the  varied  changes  of  climatic  condition  and  slowly  but 
surely  modifying  the  whole  external  aspect  of  the  globe. 

The  kind  of  geography  which  shopld  receive  most  attention  la 
spools,  la  sndi  at  oonld  be  learned  tqr  Intelligent  obaerratton  in 
travelling  orer  a  district,  or  still  better  by  residing  in  it  It  should 
interpret  as  well  as  present.  The  facts  should  be  treated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fall  naturally  into  some  rational  scheme  of  classification  ; 
and,  wherever  possible,  to  exemplify  natural  laws  or  form  the 
groundwork  of  those  broader  generalisations  which  give  coherence 
and  deeper  meaning  to  what  would  otherwise  be  simply  a  collection 
of  unrelated  truths. 

The  subject  may  easily  be  so  treated  as  to  be  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  attractive  in  the  whole  school  course  ;  and,  without 
going  beyond  what  may  reasonably  be  taught  to  children,  it  may  be 
made  to  yield  a  valnaUe  dlaelpllnary  training  of  the  observing  powers, 
the  conoeptive  faculty,  and  the  imagination,  as  well  as  afford  some 
exercise  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning. 

Tlie  geography  taught  shoaki  not  be  mere  topography ;  and  atill  less  shonld  the 
teaching  be  confined  to  simply  loading  the  memory  with  lists  of  capes,  bays,  moun- 
tains,  riven,  etc.,  and  tlieir  position  on  the  map,  as  is  often  the  case.  Many  details 
of  titis  kind  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  learn ;  but  this  need  not, 
and  shonld  not,  prevent  the  subject  being  taught  intelligently,  and  with  clear  re- 
cognition of  what  will  be  most  valuable  for  the  children  to  acquire  in  the  time  at 
disposal.  Judgment  should  be  exercised,  in  selecting  the  &cts,  as  to  which  ara  really 
useful  as  information,  or  necessary  to  the  underatanding  of  some  more  valuable 
principle.    Not  only  la  the  learning  of  names  without  ideas  corresponding  to  them 
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UMsless  both  as  knowle^lge  and  traiiiiiiKi  ^ut  it  in  apt  to  d(*lude  all  concerned  into  the 
belief  that  the  child  knows  wiMt  he  does  not. 

The  essentials  of  the  physical  geography  of  a  district  or  country 
must  be  fairly  grasped  l>efore  the  political,  industrial,  and  historical 
aspects  can  be  properly  appreciated.  Physical  conditions— as  natural 
position  and  means  of  communication,  climate,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
water  supply,  and  the  occurrence  of  valuable  minerals — have  always 
exeirted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  distribution,  character,  pursuits, 
and  prosperity  of  a  nation.  Such  connections  should  always  be  dear 
to  the  teacher's  mind,  and  frequently  it  will  be  advisable  to  point 
them  out  to  the  pupils,  or  to  lead  them  to  discover  them  for  them- 
selves. 

The  easential  unity  of  nature  and  consequently  of  the  natural  sciences  sliotild 
not  be  lost  flight  of  by  the  teacher.  No  one  subject  can  be  properly  presented  with- 
out including  much  that  finds  also  a  fitting  ])lace  in  other  related  branches  of  the 
great  whole.  Thus,  geography  draws  iMterlal  aad  help  trvm  wmmj  sowees,  and  the  tme 
understanding  of  Uie  facts  and  relationships  of  which  it  is  made  up  involves  some 
knowledge  of  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  liistory,  and  the  like.  It  is  im- 
possible, of  course,  to  teach  children  even  the  barest  elements  of  all  these  sciences, 
nor  is  this  contemplated,  but  they  may  all  be  usefully  laid  tinder  contribution  to 
raiss  geography  above  the  level  of  a  ssere  eoUeetlon  of  dry  bones  ;  and  in  many  ways  the 
subject  may  be  made  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  funnal  study  of  science. 

Geography  also  has  a  distinct  use  as  the  haadaald  to  Uslory;  and  though  both 
8ul](Ject8  have  now  assumed  an  importance  which  prevents  our  combining  tliem,  as 
recommended  by  many  of  the  older  educationists,  yet  their  many  iKtintit  of  contact 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Two  opposite  views  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  order  in  which 
the  various  topics  should  be  presented. 

According  to  the  one  plan  the  pupil  eommenoes  witb  Uie  dlstriot 
in  wliieh  he  Uvm,  and  then  passes  outwards  in  an  ever  increasing 
circle  to  the  Qonsideration  of  the  county  or  division,  the  mother 
country,  the  neighbouring  countries  in  order  of  their  proximity,  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  other  continents,  and  finally  the  earth  as  a 
globie. 

The  other  plan  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the  earth  as  a 
whple,  then  proceedf^  to  a  general  view  of  the  continents,  the  fidler 
geography  of  Europe,  and  so  on  downwards  to  the  mother  country 
and  the  home  district. 

As  usually  stated  the  question  as  tp  which  of  these  sequences 
should  be  adopted  in  teaching  geography  resolves  itself  for  the  most 
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jMurt  into  whether  we  shoald  proceed  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  or 
from  the  whole  to  the  parts.  In  actual  work  the  order  ^m  the  dis- 
trict outwards  has  generally  been  followed  This  is  looked  upon  as 
proceeding  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  ;  and,  as  on  psychological 
grounds  the  opposite  siequence  seems  to  be  the  natural  one  in  mental 
acquisition,  the  commonly  received  order  is  judged  to  be  at  yanance 
with  theoretical  conclusions.  This  is  not  really  so ;  the  confoston 
arises  from  the  assumption  as  to  what  is  to  be  considered  the  whole  in 
such  a  case.  .    . 

Tlinn  ProfrsMor  W.  H.  Payne  says :— '*  If  the  consensus  of  philosophic  a|>{nioii  is 
truntworthy,  there  is  no  basis  whatever  for  this  seqaence.  On  the  almost  uniform 
testimony  of  itsychologists  the  organic  mental  seciiience  is  fh>m  aggregaten  to  jiarts  ; 
so  that  if  the  uietliod  of  presentation  is  to  be  in  liarmony  with  the  organic  mode  of 
the  miud'if  activities,  the  sequence  should  be  as  follows :  the  globe,  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, Europe;**  and  so  on  downwards.  The  principle  doubtless  is  true  enough 
when  properly  applied,  but  the  conclusion  by  no  means  follows.  If  by  *  whole '  is 
meant  the  largest  aggregate,  then  according  to  this  one  ought  to  begin  with  the 
universe,  or  at  least  the  solar  system  of  which  the  earth  is  but  a  part.  This  is  clearly 
out  of  the  question.  If,  however,  by  '  whole '  is  meant  one  of  the  various  aggregates 
between  two  extremes,  we  have  to  select  one  which  the  child  is  able  to  realise.  This 
is  c6Ttainly  not  tlie  earth,  for  he  has  at  flrst  not  the  slightest  conception  of  it.  In 
all  eases  the  principle  must  be  so  a]>plied  that  the  whole  from  which  the  child  is  to 
proceed  is  something  which  he  cau  at  ouce  grasp  mentally — ^and  usually  through  the 
senses — before  troubling  himself  about  the  details. 

•  The  practical  conclusion  is  that  neither  sequence  should  be  followed 
in  the  way  commonly  stated.  The  first  w^iole  to  the  child  li  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  lives,  and  which  he  knows  from  having  seen  it 
repeatedly.  From  this  he  must  be  led  to  examine  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  made  up,  as  mountain,  river,  valley,  etc.,  and  through  his 
clear  perception  of  these  he  must  be  trained  to  conceive  the  general 
character  of  a  krger  whole  which  can  then  be  studied  in  its 
parts. 

To  proceed  fh>m  that  which  is  near  to  that  which  is  fSuther  olT  i«  a  right  principle 
in  teaching  geography,  so  loag  as  that  which  is  near  is  knotm.  The  order  in  which 
things  farther  off  are  to  be  taken  up  does  not  depend  upon  mere  proximity,  but 
uix>n  quite  other  considerations.  Tlie  child  will  pass  as  readily  ftrom  the  study  of 
the  home  country  to  that  of  a  country  a  thousand  miles  off,  as  of  one  Which  Is  only 
a  tentli  of  the  distance ;  and  before  taking  up  the  detailed  geography  of  jiarticular 
countries  he  should  know  sometliing  i>r  their  relative  position  and  general  relation* 
ship  to  one  another  as  parts  of  a  greater  whdle. 

Probably  all  who  have  given  any  serious  attention  to  the  subject 
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would  agree  that  the  elementary  notloiui  wMch  form  the  baels  of  aU 
true  geoffrapfaleal  teactiing  must  be  gained  through  the  eenaei.  The 
child  must  be  taught  to  observe  and  tell  what  he  has  seen,  until  dear 
and  exact  ideas  are  implanted  in  the  mind,  and  the  terms  to  be  made 
use  of  are  definitely  associated  with  vivid  and  accurate  conceptions. 
Unless  thb  is  the  case  the  realisation  of  what  is  afterwards  brought 
before  him  in  words  will  be  hazy  and  uncertain  ;  and  the  learning  of 
geography  will  be  to  him  rather  the  memorising  of  certain  statements 
than  the  acquisition  of  any  actual  knowledge  of  things.  Both  the 
Interest  and  the  value  of  geography  thus  depend  vexy  lazgely  upon 
its  being  made  real  to  the  pupil,  especially  in  the  early  stages. 

Two  things  are  to  be  kept  in  view  in  any  method  of  arranging  and 
teaching  the  facts ;  (1)  the  disciplining  and  strengthening  of  the 
mind,  so  that  the  child  may  the  more  easily  gain  further  knowledge, 
for  himself,  and  make  ready  use  of  what  he  has  learned  ;  and  (2)  the 
intelligent  acquisition  of  such  definite  information  as  will  be  of  real 
service  to  him  in  after  life.  The  subject  nmst  be  so  taught  as  to  be 
stimulating.  Much  of  the  teaching  given  has  reference  simply  to 
the  surface  of  the  map,  instead  of  that  of  the  country ;  or  at  most 
seeks  to  fix  in  the  mind  what  is  contained  in  the  text-book,  and  is 
luuch'  too  sketchy  and  mechanical  to  leave  any  vivid  impression  or 
true  understanding. 

The  Ctomparative  Method  may  be  frequently  employed  with  much 
advantage.  The  examination  side  by  side  of  two  parts  of  the  globe, 
where  the  resemblance  is  sufiiciently  striking  to  engage  the  attention, 
and  is  not  merely  fanciful  or  accidental,  tends  to  emphasise  the 
characteristics  of  both,  and  to  give  the  mind  a  clearer  grasp  of  them. 
In  many  cases  the  same  general  causes  have  led  to  similarity  of 
fe«itUre  or  condition,  while  other  more  local  agents  or  influences  have 
modified  them  in  different  directions.  The  points  of  likeneas  should 
be  considered  before  points  of  difHsrenoe. 

At  first  the  teaching  should  be  entirely  oral,  and  this  should  be 
continued  until  the  dement  iry  notions  of  geogrnphy  have  been  fully 
realised,  and  the  pupil  has  gained  the  i^ower  of  forming  the  concepts 
necessary  to  render  the  study  of  the  book  intelligent.  The  tempta- 
tion to  lecture  too  much  must  be  withstood.  Questioning  should  be 
much  employed  throughout,  the  questions  being  directed  to  test  the 
child's  grasp  of  the  facts  and  set  him  thinking,  not  merely  to  secure 
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the  repetition  of  names  and  fragments  of  information.  Illustrations 
will  also  need  to  be  largely  used — the  modelling  of  surface  features, 
pictures,  diagrams,  maps,  black-board  sketches,  and  objects,  all  being 
frec^uently  employed,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  teaching  as 
real  as  possible. 

The  teaching  must  not  be  conflned  merely  to  d«Mrlptiv«  Imwu,  valuable  as  these 
are  in  their  plnce  ami  when  properly  managed.  Tlie  tendency  is  for  them  to  become 
loose  and  rambling,  and  for  tlie  teacher  to  say  too  much  in  liis  endeavour  to  '  picture 
out'  vividly.  He  must  know  a  good  deal  more  tlian  the  contents  of  an  ordinary 
text-book,  and  must  clearly  realise  wliat  a  country  is  like  himself,  if  he  Is  to  succeed 
in  raising  any  adeqiute  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Hare  trnt^  talk  has 
doM  andi  to  telac  Asaerlptlve  Immbs  Into  dlsr«p«to.  If  description  is  to  serve  its 
purpose  in  the  best  way,  it  must  be  sisodatsd  wttk  a  elsarty  dslasd  oatUas  of  the  sMst 
■sisatisl  Ikeli  aad  Impsrtaat  ooaelVBtoBs. "  A  good  deal  of  reiteration  will  be  necessary 
tu  flx  these  in  the  mind;  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  map*drill  will  find  a 
lUting  place. 

lffo<lol1iiig  is  a  most  valuable  aid  in  the  early  teaching  of  geography,  and  is  not 
nearly  so  much  employed  in  this  country  as  it  should  be.  Every  school  should 
possess  a  wooden  tray  of  convenient  size,  with  a  supply  of  potter's  or  modelling  clay, 
and  the  teacher  should  not  rest  until  he  has  become  expert  in  their  employment. 
Experience  will  soon  teach  him  at  what  consistency  the  clay  can  best  be  used,  how 
to  keep  it  moist  by  means  of  a  damp  cloth,  and  so  on ;  and  a  few  wooden  tools  he  can 
easily  make  for  himself.  For  some  rough  purposes  slightly  damp  moulder's  sand  is 
preferable  to  clay,  as  it  can  be  more  speedily  manipulated  before  the  class. 

Models  in  which  a  number  of  details  have  to  be  shewn  are  best  prepared  prior  to 
tlie  lesson,  unless  the  teacher  is  very  skilfuL  A  earotaUy  laishod  ssodsl  of  the  tflstrtet 
with  the  sartMO  colovod  to  roprostat  the  dtfforoat  parts  shoold  bs  aado  aad  prtoennd. 

A  collection  of  pkUns  aad  larfs  pkolograpihs  of  aatonl  sooaory  is  a  very  important 
means  of  giving  interest  and  reality  to  the  lesson,  as  well  as  of  getting  rid  of  the 
conventional  and  inaccurate  notions  which  children  frequently  pick  up ;  for  Instance, 
of  a  mountain  as  a  cone,  and  of  a  range  as  a  line  of  distinct  peaks.  OhlldrM  easoMt 
ovaHtiao  (ood  piotarss  too  maehi 

The  qualities  which  should  characterise  prtaitod  aaps  fisr  ass  la  toaohlaff  have  been 
previously  referred  to  in  considering  illustrations  (see  p.  140);  and  other  points  of 
importance  in  tliis  connection  are  also  there  mentioned. 

In  no  sul^ects  perhaira  is  rapid  blaok-beard  drawtag  so  essential  as  In  teaching 
geography.  In  addition  to  the  maps  constructed  either  in  front  of  the  class  or 
prepared  beforehand,  tlie  black-board  should  be  used  for  outline  sketches  of  scenery 
or  of  particuhir  forms,  vertical  sections,  and  other  diagrams,  the  enlargement  of  any 
special  iiart  of  the  general  map,  etc.    Even  poor  drawing  is  better  than  none. 

II.  SUQGESTIONS  UK8PECTIN0  THK  METHOD  OF  TeACHIXO 
G  EGO  RAPE  r. 

(1)  Early  teackiiig — iht  tleme}Ui  of  geographical  descriptio^u—The 
earliest  teaching  should  be  directed  to  implanting  in  the  child's  mind 
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c4ear  and  accurate  notious  of  t!ie  various  physical  features  which  go 
to  make  up  the  general  aspect  and  configuration  of  a  ooantry,  and 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  tenns  used  in  referring  to  them. 

In  connection,  too,  with  these  elementary  ideas,  without  attempt- 
ing anything  like  formal  teaching  or  complete  explanation,  many 
simple  ideas  may  l)e  gradually  instilled  respecting  the  conditions 
upon  which  these  surface  characters  depend  and  the  forces  which  are 
at  work  in  producing  them. 

The  esaentlal  feature  of  tlie  method  at  this  stage  la  the  employBient 
as  Ikr  as  possible  of  the  actoal  observation  of  the  pnpUs  themselyea. 
The  teacher  has  to  arouse  their  curiosity  in  the  things  around  them, 
to  open  their  eyes,  to  guide  them  as  to  what  to  look  for,  and  to  assist 
them  in  making  out  something  of  the  phenomena  which  lie  open  to 
their  gaze.  They  mast  be  led,  not  drlTsn  to  obserre.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  child  learns  more  real  geography  in  his  rambles  than 
from  his  text-book  ;  and  if  he  has  been  taught  to  use  his  eyes,  this  is 
no  doubt  to  a  large  extent  tnie. 


By  far  the  best  plan  would  b«  to  take  the  chflUren  oat  of  doom  and  ' 
to  teM  witk  aatan,  as  Pestalozzi  did,  aiid  as  so  many  shice  bis  day  bav«  recuiu- 
mended.  Unfortunately,  however,  tbe  present  conditions  of  school  work  in  most  esses 
give  but  little  chanoe  of  this,  even  in  favoured  districts,  and  in  many  town  scbools 
it  would  be  impracticable  on  oUier  grounds.  The  children  Um  Id  such  schools  are  at 
the  further  great  disadvantage  that  they  have  few  chances  nveu  of  getting  into  the 
country  ;  and  the  teacher  has  to  do  tlio  best  he  can  for  them  in  the  circumstsnces. 

Not  only  is  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  pnpil's  own  observation 
valuable  both  for  its  own  sake  and  in  view  of  after  studies,  but,  what 
is  of  still  more  importance,  he  is  being  trained  to  the  habit  of  noticing 
carefully  the  various  objects  which  he  meets  with,  and  of  trying  to 
make  out  the  dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another,  more  especially 
in  the  way  of  eause  and  effect. 

Bach  opportunities  as  occnr  to  the  teacher  of  pointing  ont  to  the 
children  the  actual  facts  in  the  field  should  be  made  the  most  of.  Any 
information,  too,  which  they  are  able  to  glean  for  themselves,  from 
observation  of  the  surrounding  district,  should  be  allowed  to  be  given 
in  class,  and  should  l>e  worketl  into  the  plan  of  the  lesson. 

Hair-liolMay  walks  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  may  be  made  a  source  of  ike 
greatest  pleasure  to  the  pupils,  and  of  itroAt  to  them  in  many  ways,  if  the  teacher  is 
sym(«thetic,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  iralnt  out  to  them  the  numberless  ejects  of 
intersst  which  may  be  found  if  they  only  use  their  eyes. 
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tlM  toftchlng  at  tliia  Btaga  Bhonld  Iw  largely  of  the  oonTenattoiial 
kind,  and  the  endeavour  should  be  made  to  secure  clearness  and 
accuracy  of  impression  l)y  a  plentiful  use  of  all  the  available  modes 
of  illustrating  the  subject  concretely.  A  general  model  of  the  district 
should  be  shewn  amd  the  jwrts  named.  Each  of  the  more  important 
elements  should  then  l>e  moulded  separately  by  the  teacher  in  front 
of  the  class.  Such  things  as  a  mountain  range,  a  river  basin,  a  lake, 
and  so  on,  should  follow,  use  being  made  of  such  objects  as  the  dis- 
trict affords,  to  give  clearness  of  conception  to  these  more  extended 
notions. 

As  far  as  possible  the  forms  exhililted  shonld  be  characteristic  ones 
so  as  to  serve  as  tyjjes  ;  and  if  they  are  taken  from  examples  near  at 
hand,  or  from  actual  instances  of  which  pictures  can  be  shewn,  so 
much  the  better.  At  first  the  models  should  be  quite  simple,  the 
general  character  only  of  that  which  is  represented  being  given,  and 
details  and  subordinate  features  added  later  on. 

Definitions  should  be  the  outcome  of  such  teaching  as  is  described 
above,  not  precede  it ;  and  they  should  not  be  given  until  the  pupils 
have  been  made  clearly  acquainted  with  the  things  themselves.  The 
statements  will  then  focus  what  has  been  learned  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation, and  help  to  fix  it. 

(2)  Belative  position — ike  ineaniiig  of  a  viaji—representatian  of 
the  district, — After  pretty  correct  notions  of  the  district  as  a  whole 
and  of  its  more  marked  features  have  been  gained,  and  these 
ideas  have  been  extended  until  the  children  are  able  to  form  some 
general  conception  of  the  geographical  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  a  country,  their  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
direction,  relative  size,  and  position  of  the  objects  with  which  they 
are  familiar. 

They  should  be  taught  to  know  the  cardinal  points  with  reference 
to  the  school,  to  note  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  at  different 
hours  of  the  day,  and  by  means  of  its  position  at  noon  to  find  the 
south,  and  hence  the  other  points.  After  a  little  experience  they 
should  be  able  to  estimate  roughly  the  direction  of  any  distant  object, 
and  to  realise  that  the  direction  will  vary  with  the  point  of  ol>serva- 
tion.  They  should  also  be  led  to  notice  the  diminution' in  the  apparent 
size  of  objects  as  they  are  farther  aud  farther  removed,  as  well  as 
their  position  with  reference  to  one  another. 
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In  flcliool  t)i«  teacher  will  be  aasisted  by  having  a  wiMia  Itae  1 
M  tiM  MkMl  floor.  A  simple  descriptive  leeeon  ahonld  also  be  given  on  the  aailMr's 
iwiimw  and  its  nite  in  determining  directions.  A  rough  ■an-dlal  too  may  easily  be 
set  up  in  the  playgronnd,  and  will  prove  a  sooroe  of  both  interest  and  in- 
struction. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the  map,  some  notion 
should  be  given  of  what  a  ground  plan  is,  and  of  how  we  represent 
objects  and  their  relative  position  on  it  hj  means  of  lines  and  marks. 
The  teacher  may  begin  by  drawing  on  the  black-board  a  plan  of  a 
table-top  which  is  within  sight  of  the  class,  with  a  few  objects  i^n 
it ;  and  this  may  be  followed  by  a  plan  of  the  school-room  and  of  the 
principal  articles  of  furniture  it  contains,  as  commonly  recommended. 

In  cottstrnctiiig  this  plan,  the  measurements  should  actually  be  made,  and  the 
results  noted  down  for  after  use,  by  the  members  of  the  clan,  under  Uie  teaser's 
guidance.  This  should  lie  done  at  some  convenient  time  when  class-work  Is  not 
going  on.  No  great  accuracy  need  be  aimed  at  All  will  now  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  seeing  the  plan  drawn  during  the  ordinary  lesson  time,  and  in  oontri- 
butittg  their  share  of  the  work. 

In  proceeding  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  map  the  general  order  of 
the  steps  should  be  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  teacher  should  place  before  the  class  a  model  of  the  diitriet 
with  the  vertical  relief  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  the  streams  and 
\xioU  marked  by  blue  colour.  The  nature  of  the  model  as  affording  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  surrounding  country  should  be  made-  clear,  and 
the  various  objects  named  by  the  pupils. 

{b)  The  direction  of  the  cardinal  points  on  the  model  should  be 
indicated,  and  the  fact  that  we  always  place  the  north  at  the  top  of 
any  representation  should  be  explained. 

(e)  A  map  of  what  is  shewn  on  the  model  should  be  carefully 
drawn  bit  by  bit  on  the  black-board.  The  pupils  should  have  their 
attention  directed  to  each  part  as  it  is  arrived  at,  and  the  conventional 
mode  of  representing  the  different  features  should  be  explained  and 
illustrated.  Frequent  questions  should  be  put,  and  the  class  should 
be  allowed  to  offer  any  suggestions. 

(d)  When  the  map  is  finished  it  should  be  oarelUlly  oompared  with 
the  model  point  by  point,  the  names  added,  and  the  two  then  placed 
side  by  side  horizontally  in  their  proper  direction.  The  essential 
difference  between  a  map  and  a  picture  should  also  be  made  clear. 
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•  {e)  A  map  of  the  diitrict,  either  printed  or  carefully  drawn  on 
paper,  should  now  be  introduced,  and  the  correspondences  between 
the  &ct8  represented  on  this  and  on  the  black-board  map  and  the 
model  should  be  gone  over  in  order. 

(/)  Finally,  the  childrvn  ihonld  copy  the  main  featnrei  of  the 
black-board  map  as  well  as  they  are  able  on  paper  or  their  slates. 

Jt  is  nU  intended  that  the  v^U  of  the  above  skouhl  be  taken  in  a  eiugle  Utmn.  How 
much  may  be  dealt  with  at  once  will  depend  upon  circuinstanceii.  The  work  may 
easily  be  rendered  comparatively  useless  by  being  hurried.  Many  teachers,  in  their 
anxiety  to  move  forward,  abandon  the  home  diatrict  long  before  it  haa  been  made  to 
teach  anything  like  all  it  should. 

In  case  the  school  is  unfavourably  situated — as  in  the  centre  of  a  brge  town— ho 
that  the  surrounding  district  affords  little  of  use  for  purposes  of  illustration,  a  model 
of  an  imaginary  district  may  be  employed  and  the  map  drawn  ttom  this. 

Where  no  good  printed  map  of  the  parish  is  available,  the  teacher  may  readily 
base  his  map  for  i>ermauent  use  on  the  six-inch  map  of  the  ordnance  survey ;  and 
in  any  case  the  school  should  possess  the  sheets  covering  the  immediate  district, 
mounted  to  form  a  single  map,  for  reference. 

When  the  map  of  the  district  has  been  fairly  mastered  as  a  whole, 
portions  of  it  should  be  drawn  on  the  black-board  on  an  enlarged 
scale  and  in  rather  fuller  detail.  As  each  is  gone  over,  the  pupils 
may  be  set  to  imitate  it,  and  the  fact  that  such  imitation  will  often 
be  exceedingly  crude  need  not  in  the  least  induce  the  teacher  to  give 
it  up.  The  importance  of  map-drawing  is  very  great,  and  skill  has 
to  be  reached  gradually  by  practice  in  this  as  in  any  other  case. 

As  soon  as  some  facility  has  been  gained,  the  children  may  be 
allowed  to  attempt  the  sketching  of  a  map  from  the  model ;  and 
later  on,  when  they  clearly  imderstaml  how  to  represent  the  facts, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  attempt  the  representation  of  little 
pieeea  of  tbe  dlatriot  for  themselves  from  actual  observatloii  out  of 
school  hours.  This  need  not  startle  the  teticher ;  let  him  try  the 
pLm,  and  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  result. 

At  first  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  should  be  confined  to  filling  in  a  few  farther  details 
on  a  very  simple  outline  map  they  have  drawn  under  the  teacher's  guidance  in  class; 
afterwards  the  work  may  be  extended  to  such  things  as  a  plan  of  their  own  house  and 
garden,  the  roads  leading  to  their  home,  a  stream  course  and  a  few  meadows,  and  so 
on.  They  should  be  shewn  how  to  begin,  and  how  to  settle  in  a  rough  way  the 
relative  position  of  oltJects  to  be  represented.  Imperfect  as  the  representations 
may  be,  the  value  of  the  exercise  will  soon  be  discovered.  The  child's  love  of  doing 
something  is  called  into  play,  his  faculties  are  being  trained,  and  he  is  stimulated  In 
such  a  way  that  the  things  he  learns  are  not  readily  forgotten. 
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The  importanoe  of  practising  the  children  in  the  MtlaiatiMi  ei  JirtiwiM,  maa,  aai 
aaglM  has  several  times  been  mentioned.  In  this  connection  many  opport^initiea  ftir 
exercise  will  occur,  and  the  pupilN  may  be  shewn  how  distances  may  be  steppeil,  or 
roughly  eHtimated  by  the  time  taken  to  walk  them,  etc.  Tlie  foot,  yard,  and  mile 
especially  should  be  made  as  real  as  possible.  Figures  alone  ha\'e  little  or  no  mean- 
ing for.  the  child,  and,  whether  tliey  express  heights  or  distances,  should  rarely  be 
given  without  some  attempt  being  made  to  enable  the  pupil  to  form  some  notion  at 
least  of  what  they  stand  for. 

At  this  stage  fireqnent  practice  in  the  InterxuretatioiL  of  a  map  is  tke 
most  important  object  to  be  kept  in  view  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  as 
soon  as  the  map  of  the  district  has  been  fairly  exhausted,  a  good 
printed  map  of  the  county,  or  of  England,  with  the  physical  features 
very  distinctly  marked,  should  be  made  use  of,  the  child  being  called 
upon  to  point  out  mountains,  hills,  rivers,  coast-lines,  and  so  on. 
Such  terms  as  island,  peninsula,  bay,  gulf,  cape,  headland,  and  other 
features  connected  with  sea  and  shore,  may  now  also  receive  more 
particular  attention.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  various  features  anil 
the  corresponding  descriptive  tervis  which  have  to  be  taught,  not  the 
individual  names.     The  last  will  find  a  fitting  place  later  on. 

Tlie  pewar  to  iaterprst  and  suks  ikilfnl  we  of  the  MMip  is  among  the  most  valuable 
things  a  child  can  learn  in  connection  with  geography,  and  one  which  will  prove  of 
frequent  use  to  him  in  daily  life,  yet  not  nearly  so  much  attention  is  given  to  It  a«i 
its  importance  would  warrant.  There  are  comiiaratively  few  }>ersons  of  ordinary 
education  who  can  read  a  map  well ;  who,  for  instance,  can  And  their  way  readily 
about  it,  estimate  distances  on  it  from  the  scale,  make  out  the  general  '  lie '  of  the 
country,  and  detennine  something  of  the  nature  of  the  coasts ;  or,  who  can  tell  from 
the  nature  of  the  shading  much  of  the  character  and  shape  of  a  mountain,  and  from 
the  river  lines  and  their  surroundings  can  fonn  some  general  notion  of  the  relative 
velocity  of  the  current  in  different  (larta.  These,  however,  and  other  similar  matters 
may  be  gleaned  from  a  thoroughly  good  map. 

(3)  The  Mother  Country, — Some  writers  urge  that  in  passing  out- 
wards from  the  district  the  river-basin  should  next  be  taken  up  ;  but 
if  the  previous  work  has  been  properly  comprehended,  the  child  will 
experience  no  difficulty  in  passing  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the 
mother  country.  This  seems  on  many  grounds  the  most  nutuml  and 
expedient  course  to  pursue. 

England  then  being  decided  upon,  the  first  thing  will  be  to  give 
the  pupils  iome  idea  of  the  oountry  as  a  whole  ;  for  instance,  the  fact 
that  it  fonns  part  of  a  large  island,  its  surroundings,  its  fonn  and 
dimensions,  the  direction  of  its  main  slopes,  the  general  character  of 
its  surface,  ihe  chief  regions  of  elevation,  and  the  great  drainage  areas 
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with  die  most  important  rivem.  What  ia  to  be  aimed  at  is  a  61ear 
realiBaiion  of  the  natnre  and  relation  of  the  liroad  phyiieal  foatnrefl, 
and  an  accurate  and  firmly  grasped  knowledge  of  their  names  and 
positions.  The  fuller  information  and  details  to  follow  will  then  find 
a  natural  place,  and  may  easily  be  associated  with  what  has  already 
been  learned.  If  the  work  is  properly  carried  out,  the  facts  will  W 
presented  in  a  connected,  orderly,  and  rational  way,  and  in  proper 
subordination  and  perspective. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  teaching  is  the  way  in  which  the  facts 
are  presented,  so  that  the  children  may,  as  far  as  possible,  see  what 
the  country  is  like,  and  gain  adequate  conceptions  of  the  truths  to  be 
learned.  The  best  means  of  illustration,  upon  which  the  first  teaching 
should  be  bused,  is  a  model  of  the  country  with  nil  minor  details 
omitted,  and  those  points  made  prominent  which  are  to  fonn  the 
groundwork  of  the  child's  knowledge.  All  that  can  be  learned  by 
observation  should  be  brought  out  by  skilful  questioning,  and  this 
should  be  supplemented  by  so  much  lecture  nnd  explanation  only  as 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  pupils  to  grasp  the  broad  facts  mentioned 
above.     Any  lengthy  description  would  here  be  entirely  out  of  place. 

A  clftj  B«d«l,  BtifHeiently  nccurate  to  serve  the  purjxMe,  is  not  difficult  to  iiiouM,  if 
the  teftcher  posxReMses  any  slcill  at  all  and  will  take  a  little  trouble ;  but  in  default  of 
this,  a  relief  map  will  answer  reasonably  well  if  not  too  full  of  detail.  If  neither  be 
fortheoming,  the  teacher  must  fall  Iwck  upon  a  map  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
country.!  An  ordinary  political  map  is  a  very  poor  and  inadequate  8ul»tltut«,  and  is 
by  far  the  least  helpful  mode  of  illustration.  A  good  black-boanl  map,  especially  if 
drawn  in  coloured  chalks,  is  much  to  1>«  preferred  to  this. 

When  all  that  the  model  has  to  teach  has  been  mastered,  a  simple 
physical  map  with  the  features  distinctly  marked,  should  be  placed 
alongside  the  model  and  the  two  compared.  The  facts  should  be 
revised  in  connection  with  the  map,  and  for  further  teaching  the  use 
of  the  model  may  be  discontinued. 

The  phyiical  features  should  now  be  considered  in  detail  group  by 
gronp  ;  and,  after  these  have  been  well  learned,  the  polltieal  dlvlsione 
and  other  related  matters  should  follow  in  order.  A  connecting  line 
of  thought  should  run  through  each  part  of  the  work,  and  as  soon  as 
the  lessons  dealing  with  any  group  of  facts  have  been  completed  the 
whole  should  be  carefully  reviewed. 

>  Ifapn  in  setoal  relief,  and  photo-rrlirf  itiapM  Kiving  aitproxiiiiatr)/  a  gcnrrat  Inrtl'ii-ejr*  virw  i>(  th« 
QOnniry  are  to  be  bAupht,  atiU  »)ionlil  h»  iM>Mwit«<l  hy  the  kIiouI, 
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TlM  teioWwg  Of  tlM  d«UUi  may  gviMnlly  bMi  bt  gtv«n  from  a 
bUek-lMMXd  map,  which  should  be  boldly  drawn  and  display  just  the 
information  needed  at  the  time.  This  prevents  the  distraction  arising 
from  having  in  view  a  number  of  things  of  different  kinds  at  once, 
and  promotes  clearness  and  interest.  In  some  instances  the  mo^t 
effective  plan  is  to  build  up  the  map  bit  by  bit  in  front  of  the  c-liu«  as 
the  various  mnttern  fall  to  l)e  taught ;  in  other  cases  it  should  lie 
prepared  either  in  full  or  in  part  beforehand.  A  second  blackboard 
should  be  used  for  special  points  and  illustrations — as  outline  sketches 
or  the  enlargement  of  any  portion  of  particular  interest — ^and  for 
summaries  of  the  information  given. 

The  teacher  8hOQld  certainly  make  nse  of  eoloved  ebalka.  They  add  to  the  attnc- 
tiveneiM  o(  the  map  In  the  caM  of  cliiklren,  and  are  often  of  much  lue  in  aasiatinc 
them  to  difltiDgaiBh  clearly  the  repreaentation  of  featarea  of  different  chaimcter. 

A  map  with  the  »urfac«  *iilated'  no  as  to  take  rhalk,  and  with  the  outlines  per- 
manently drawn  in  white,  will  often  save  both  time  and  trouble.  The  atlditional 
information  may  easily  be  entered  during  the  teaching,  and  varied  as  requiretl. 

A  simple  series  of  printed  mapn  of  England— each  illustrating  some  parttcnlar 
phase  of  the  geography— may  also  be  purchased,  and  slionld  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  teacher.  Where  these  are  not  emi  loyed  for  teaching  from,  they  will  be  fonnd  vrry 
useful  for  purposes  of  oomiwrison,  examination,  and  review. 

Map-drawing  li  an  Indiipenaable  aid  to  the  leanUng  of  geogxai^. 
It  compels  attention  again  and  again  to  the  character  and  relative 
position  of  the  various  objects,  and  as  it  appeals  to  the  eye  it  is  ooa 
of  the  iMft  flzlng  devlOM  the  teacher  can  employ.  Systematic 
practice  in  it  should  be  given,  and  such  matters  as  the  various  modes 
of  representing  the  facts,  the  use  of  guides  lines,  and  the  value  of 
accurate  proportions  should  be  carefully  exp!aineil  and  illustrated. 

The  work  should  be  done  under  the  teacher's  supervision,  and  at 
this  stage  entirely  from  the  black-board  map.  Only  such  features  and 
names  should  be  inserted  as  have  Wen  previously  taught. 

Kesatata  chains  skoald  be  represestoA  by  daik  Uasa  of  dIterMit  thiebassi,  aeeaf<ites  to 
helfht,  aad  iaportaat  peaks  by  ssmU  cirelss.  Il&chures  are  far  too  dilllcnlt  for  children 
to  draw  satisfkctorily,  and  are  useless  for  rapid  sketching.  To  depict  a  range  like  an 
e1ongat«<l  centipede,  as  though  it  were  of  the  same  character  and  height  tlirooghoQi, 
tends  to  give  a  completely  wrong  impression.  The  fkct  also  that  a  river-line  shoaM 
thicken  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  mouth  should  also  be  pointed  out,  and  this  will 
still  ftirther  help  to  distinguish  it  fh>m  a  coast-line. 

When  the  pupils  can  draw  maps  with  some  success  they  should  be  taagM  to  nprs- 
4«Be  tlMSi  inm  — siory.  The  exercise  is  both  a  capital  test  of  knowledge  and  a  useful 
means  nf  training 
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The  «M  •!  eotonn  will  givf;  additional  zest  to  map-drawing,  and  kIiouM  bo  allowed 
OH  a  ivward  for  the  aequireniMit  of  a  certain  amount  of^ skill.  Th«*  children  should 
alM4)  lie  Mliewn  how  to  make  the  Italic  letters  and  simple  block  capitabt. 

Alongside  the  more  foruial  teaching  of  the  geography  of  England, 
l)oth  physical  and  political,  there  should  be  given  a  series  of  simple 
lessons  dealing  with  physiographical  relations,  more  particularly  such 
iXA  are  necessary  if  the  nature  of  the  geographical  facts  is  to  be  at  all 
clearly  comprehended.  Field  obMiratlomi  should  by  all  meana  be 
continaed,  and  as  many  of  the  things  as  possible  shewn  on  the  ground. 
**  One  of  the  commonest  and  decidedly  one  of  the  greatest  faults  in 
all  teaching,"  says  Colonel  Parker,  "  is  the  fniitless  att-empt  to  force 
the  pupils  to  think  of  concepts,  that  are  not  in  their  minds." 

Nothing  like  exhaustive  treatment  is  of  course  to  be  attempted, 
especially  at  first ;  but  much  of  an  entertaining  and  valuable  charac- 
ter may  be  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  by  a 
teacher  who  knows  his  business.  The  leiwoiis  Bhould  be  progresaiye, 
the  subjects  being  gradually  presented  in  greater  fulness  aa  the 
children  become  able  to  understand  them  ;  and  the  truths  brought 
forward  should,  as  far  as  possible,  lead  one  into  another.  Many 
usefid  generalisations  will  be  reached  in  this  way. 

The  folluwing  will  serve  to  indicate  the  kind  of  nilO<cU  eoBtoaplaUd  :— 

(«)  How  a  rlT«r  is  formed— tributaries — a  river  basin.  The  character  of  a  typical 
river  in  (1)  its  upper  or  mountain  tmckf  with  its  torrential  flow  and  Jkirly  straight 
ootirse ;  (2)  its  middle  or  raUey  fracfc,  its  growth  in  sixe,  and  the  causa  of  its  mean- 
ilering,  its  rapids,  its  waterfklls,  etc.  ;  (8)  its  lower  or  plcia  trarkt  and  the  formation 
of  a  delta.  The  H-ay  in  which  a  stream  erodes  its  channel,  and  tranMjjorts  the  mat4>rial 
to  a  lower  level,  or  to  the  sea.  Tlie  formation  of  gorges,  terraces,  itnd  valleys.  The  use 
of  rivers  as  water ways~ importance  of  good  outlets. 

(h)  The  nature  of  a  BOVBtaia— plateau  regions  with  peaks  rising  from  them— tnie 
mountain  chains— high  moorlands  and  craggy  summits— pictures  of  typical  forms. 

(r)  The  way  in  which  lakes  are  formed  ;  how  they  gradually  silt  up  where  rivers  or 
streams  flow  in.  The  character  of  the  stream  flowing  out,  its  clearness,  etc.— how  it 
gradually  deepens  its  channel,  and  at  last  drains  the  lake.  Hence  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert's 
saying  that  "  riven  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  lakes." 

(d)  The  saa-eoast  and  its  teaching— wearing  away  of  coasts  by  the  waves— formation 
of  cliffs  and  caves.  Tlie  gradual  deposit  of  the  nuterial  elsewhere,  so  as  to  add  to  the 
land. 

(e)  BvaporstloB  and  ooadesMtloa— formation  of  etovds,  raia,  saow,  and  ie«— local  nature 
of  showers— what  becomes  of  the  rain — rise  of  Bprlncs. 

(/)  The  accumulation  of  snow  on  liigh  mountains— the  hmw-Um— flrst  notions  of 
the  formation  and  nature  of  a  gtaslMr. 
(g)  Different  klada  of  sell,  aw  sand.  clay,  loam,  gravel ;  liow  iiebbles  am  fctrmsil. 

2b 
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(k)  The  ndu  benettb  mm  ;  a.  qiuury ;  chRnrf^r  of  gnoite,  «m<Utoae,  modctoiie,  sUi»  * 
minerals  and  metoU— trap— coal. 

(4)  The  earth  at  a  whole^distrihuti4>n  of  land  and  waitr — fht 
eoniinenii — $impl€  atlnmomieal  rdalimu.  There  U  a  good  deal  of 
direnity  of  opinion  aa  to  the  order  in  which  the  auoceeding  instruo- 
tion  in  geography  ahould  be  giren.  Many  of  the  points  railed  are 
not  at  all  essential,  and  may  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher.  In  order  that  the  child  may  get  a  larger  view  of  things,  and 
understand  more  clearly  what  is  afterwards  brought  before  him,  it 
certainly  seems  best  at  this  stage  to  gire  him  some  notion  of  the 
earth  as  a  spbere  floatinir  In  space,  with  its  surface  made  up  of 
land  and  water  distributed  into  large  masses,  each  with  its  own 
strongly  marked  characteristics. 

After  the  first  introductory  ideas  have  been  given,  a  globe  aheQld 
be  azbiUted,  the  position  of  England  pointed  out,  and  the  relation  of 
the  continents  and  great  oceans  made  clear.  The  mode  of  represent- 
ing such  a  globe  on  a  map  should  then  be  carefully  explained,  and  the 
globe  itself  compared  part  by  part  with  a  map  of  the  world  in  hemi- 
spheres placed  alongside  it. 

The  nature  of  a  profile  seetion  should  be  expkined;  and  by 
numerous  drawings  of  this  kind  on  the  black-board  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  map,  the  generalr  disposition  of  the  highlands  and 
mountain  chains  of  the  continents,  the  great  slopes  and  the  chief 
rivers  draining  them,  should  be  thoroughly  taught.  In  a  similar  way 
the  names,  positions,  and  characteristics  of  the  great  oceans,  the 
nature  of  their  coast  lines,  their  varying  depths,  the  distribution  of 
the  great  islands,  and  the  more  marked  phenomena  of  polar  seaa, 
should  be  carefully  gone  over.  Tbe  more  important  Ikcts  most  be  kept 
well  to  tbe  front ;  and  the  work  must  not  be  hampered  by  too  much 
detail,  or  the  pupils  will  fail  to  grasp  the  broader  truths  and  gener- 
alisations  which  it  \b  so  important  they  should  realise. 

In  additioa  to  tbe  learning  of  tbe  more  imiwrtant  physical  fleatures,  attention  shoold 
be  called  to  luob  pointa  aa  tbe  following  :— 

(u)  The  relative  proportion  of  land  and  water  surface,  and  the  massing  of  the  land  in 
one  hemisphere— of  which  England  is  about  the  centre— and  of  the  water  in  the 
other. 

(&)  The  irvteftl  Valid  el  a  eeatiaeat— generally  speaking  bordered  by  great  mountain 
ranges  running  more  or  less  near  tho  coast,  higher  on  one  side  of  the  continent  than 
the  other,  and  separated  by  a  great  eentml  plain. 
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(e)  The  ftiet  that  the  itMp  ilttp*  of  a  eoMt-niif«  li  toward!  the  Ma,  and  that  rr>nghly 
the  higher  the  range  the  deeper  is  the  neighbouring  ocean. 

(d)  The  toadeaey  of  the  great  laad  aanee  and  of  poalaralaa  to  ran  north  or  mith. 

(e)  The  hetglit  of  tho  land  compared  with  the  dopth  of  tho  oeoan. 

(/)  Tho  dependence  of  the  ilaa  of  rlTon  on  the  area  of  their  drainage  basinn  and  the 
ainonnt  of  rainfall. 

As  soon  as  the  general  nature  of  the  oontinonts  has  been 
apprehended,  and  some  notion  gained  of  their  comparative  sizea, 
they  should  be  considered  singly  in  greater  detail,  beginning  with 
Europe.  The  teaching  however  should  still  be  confined  to  the 
more  marked  characteristics.  The  points  previously  learned  should 
be  reviewed,  and  these  as  w^ell  as  the  new  facts  should  be  distinctly 
associated  with  the  continent  to  which  they  belong.  In  addition, 
also,  to  the  broader  physical  features,  the  position  of  the  chief 
countries  may  be  taught  with  advantage. 

Tlie  leiMonii  nhould  be  conducted  with  a  good  map  of  the  continent,  and  at  flrat  this 
Hhould  be  carefully  compared  with  the  smaller  representation  on  the  map  of  the 
world.  The  black-b^tard  should  also  be  freely  used.  A  good  deal  of  *  drill,'  too,  will 
be  necessary,  and  the  importance  of  map-drawing  in  this  connection  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

Some  of  the  more  easily  grasped  facts  relating  to  the  earth  as  a 
planet  may  here  find  a  fitting  place.  Thus,  the  teacher  should  explain 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  an  axis,  what  is  meant  by  the  poles 
and  equator,  the  cause  of  day  and  night,  lines  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude and  their  use  in  determining  the  position  of  places  on  the 
surface,  the  zones  of  temperature,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  cause  of  the  seasons.  Other 
more  difficult  matters  should  be  reserved  for  a  later  stage. 

All  these  points  will  require  to  be  skilftilly  presented  and  abundantly  illustrated, 
the  explanation  of  tho  divraal  and  annval  moitoos  of  tho  earth — about  which  children 
ha\  e  often  only  the  vaguest  notions— especially  needing  much  care.  The  globe  shoidd 
bo  la  eoaataitt  «so.  For  lesson  purposes,  one  which  can  be  readily  removed  ft*om  its 
stand,  and  with  the  surface  blackened  or  '  slated,*  so  that  the  teacher  can  represent  on 
it  just  the  facts  he  wishes  to  illustrate,  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful. 

The  series  of  supplementary  lessonB  on  natural  phenomena  and 
allied  phjBlcal  fkcts  should  be  continued.  As  far  as  possible  the 
actual  observation  of  the  children  should  be  utilised,  and  many 
simple  experiments  may  be  brought  in  to  render  the  teaching  more 
real  and  interesting. 
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An  exAmplM  of  th«  kind  of  iMWonK  whirh  will  be  uspfiil  at  tlii»  ntage,  the  follovhi^ 
may  be  indicated  :— 

(fi)  Km*  aad  mM;  the  nan  aa  the  great  aoitree  of  natural  heat ;  TBdiatioD  and  abAori- 
tiun  ;  the  decreaae  of  temperatare  aa  we  aaoend  above  the  iiurfkce.  The  eonatruction  of 
tlie  thermometer  and  its  uae  in  measuring  t4'mperatnreM.  Dintribntion  of  heat  over 
the  earth's  iiurikce. 

(b)  the  alMeaytare— its  oonstitaenUi,  pressure,  et«.  The  barometer  and  its  qw  to 
measure  air  premarea ;  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  ;  dew,  fqg,  and  mist. 

(e)  The  aetion  of  the  snn  on  the  atmosphere;  the  erlclB  of  wteda;  land  and  sr% 
breexm;  prevalent  winds  of  the  British  Islands.  The  winds  aa  distributers  (»f 
moisture  ;  imtaifftll  and  how  measured  ;  the  circumstances  on  which  rainfiill  depcniU : 
what  Is  meant  by  weather. 

(d)  Ralnlesa  regiona ;  tite  aatwe  ef  a  tsssrt :  the  great  deserts  of  the  earth. 

(r)  The  ipsaa  ;  nature  and  cause  of  wavee :  ocean  depths ;  the  saltneas  of  the  sea. 

(J)  The  nature  of  eeaaa  eairsats ;  actltm  of  prevalent  winds  in  causing  ocean 
currants ;  oceanic  circulation. 

(5.)  The  BrUi$h  Empire, — The  geography  of  the  Briti»h  Empire 
nhould  be  taken  up  in  detail  before  the  geogniphj  of  particular 
countries  with  which  England  is  less  intimately  concerned.  The 
geography  of  England  already  taught  should  be  reviewed,  and 
numerous  opportunities  will  occur,  in  dealing  with  other  part.s  of  the 
Empire,  of  giving  many  additional  facts,  and  of  emphasising  others 
respecting  the  mother  country,  more  especially  facts  of  political  and 
commercial  significance. 

The  geography  of  Bcotlan<l  and  Ireland  should  receive  full  »nd 
careful  treatment ;  too  often  these  are  very  much  neglected.  The 
physical  factA  should  be  taught  first,  as  a  basis,  and  in  other  resp»ects 
the  method  should  follow  pretty  much  the  lines  already  laid  down. 
The  work,  however,  may  proceed  more  rapidly,  as  the  pupils  will  now 
be  better  prepared  to  realise  what  is  said. 

Before  dealing  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Empire,  the 
nature  of  a  colony  and  of  a  dependency  should  be  explained  ;  and  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  should  be  given,  so  that  the  pupils  may 
have  a  clear  conoeiitton  of  the  extent  and  distrllmtion  over  the  globe 
of  the  Tarlons  ]»rti,  as  well  as  of  their  names  and  positions.  The 
influence  of  the  position  of  England — near  the  centre  of  the  land 
hemisphere— and  the  importance  of  its  oceanic  communications  should 
also  be  pointed  out  These  points  may  best  be  taught  by  means  of  a 
Lirge  map  of  the  world  on  which  the  portions  of  the  Empire  ere 
distinctly  marked. 

In   dealing  with   the  various)  divisions  in  order,  the  map  of  the 
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world  should  be  kept  in  front  of  the  cliui.s  for  reference,  and  all  that 
may  be  inferred  from  an  inspection  of  it  should  first  be  elicited  from 
the  pupils  by  questioning.  The  physical  and  political  features 
should  then  be  taught  in  connection  with  a  map  drawn  on  the  black- 
board part  by  part  as  required.  In  addition  to  the  general  geography 
many  useful  points  may  be  dealt  with,  and  some  of  them — as  the 
character  of  the  country  from  an  emigrant's  point  of  view,  the  natural 
productions,  and  the  interchange  of  commodities  with  the  home 
country — ^should  be  specially  noted. 

A  certain  amount  of  drill  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  learning 
of  the  names  and  positions.  This  should  come  after  the  teaching, 
which  in  no  case  must  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  mere  ^  cram.' 
The  work  may  be  still  further  fixed  by  means  of  map-drawlnff,  in 
which  the  pupils  should  be  practised  until  they  are  able  to  produce  a 
fairly  accurate  representation  from  memory. 

Ail  the  cbilU  Iiah  to  atady  for  himself,  and  is  liable  to  forget  many  of  the  more  or  le^H 
disconiiecteil  Htntemeutu  he  hears,  a  ilmplt  t«xt-book  may  be  iulnnluced  at  tliis  stnge 
with  advantage.  Tltis  slionld  not  be  a  mere  dry  eidtome,  but  it  Mhoiild  be  couciMr, 
and  the  facts  should  be  associated  together  in  the  best  way  for  learning.  It  should 
saniinarise  and  to  some  extent  supplement  the  teaching.  The  more  inii>ortint 
lK>iiita  should  be  stated  with  suttlcient  fulness  for  the  child  to  get  a  clear  grasp  of 
them,  and  they  should  stand  out  distinctly  from  less  essential  matter. 

The  book  should  be  studied— not  learned  by  heart  for  rei)etition— in  ctnineetion  with 
a  small  atlas,  which  If  judiciously  chosen  will  also  serve  for  the  pupils  to  draw  their 
maps  from. 

The  series  of  sapplementazy  lessons  should  still  further  extt  nd  the 
children's  ideas  respecting  some  of  the  subjects  which  have  been 
brought  before  them,  and  others  of  similar  character  may  be  added. 

The  following  are  instances  of  tlie  kind  of  Irssons  contemplated  :— 

(d)  Tlie  erwl  of  the  earth ;  the  nature  of  a  section ;  disposition  of  rocks ;  igneous  and 
sedimentar}'  rocks  ;  suitability  of  soils  for  certain  crops. 

(&)  The  great  raeas  of  maBktai4.  Savage  tribes  met  with  in  our  colonies,  and  their 
modes  of  life. 

(c)  The  fiMd  sappUM  we  get  from  different  parts  of  the  empire ;  the  raw  material  they 
send  us  for  manufacture;  comiwriHon  of  the  chief  productions  of  tlie  different 
colonies. 

((f)  Causes  which  have  conduced  to  Baclaad's  greataeai. 

(e)  Ooeaa  rvaftM  to  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  time  taken  to  reach  tliem. 
Our  ocean-going  steamers  and  sailing  ships.    Ocean  telegraphs.    Foreign  postage. 

C/)  BadgratleB :  the  difficulties  an  emigrant  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  difl'ei-ent 
colonies  ;  struggles  of  early  colonists. 
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(l/)  TliQ  kind  of  f6od  utetl  in  variouM  partM  of  the  world ;  Ike  different  nature  of  the 
dr«M  worn  according  to  oliinate. 

(6)  The  detailed  geography  of  particular  eourUries,  Astronomical 
relations  of  the  earth. — £urope  will  naturally  fall  to  be  taken  first 
The  broad  physical  features  should  be  reviewed,  and  the  relative 
position  of  the  different  countries  with  their  capitals  should  be 
thoroughly  learned  before  they  are  dealt  with  separately. 

The  order  of  study  of  particular  countries  will  be  that  of  important 
relations  with  our  own  land,  France  and  Germany  occupying  the  fore- 
most places.  The  teaching  should  be  such  as  to  arouse  interest  and 
induce  the  children  to  read  for  themselves.  It  should  be  mainly  a 
vivid  presentment  of  the  more  essential  matters  concerning  the  sur- 
face and  productions,  and  the  manners,  customs,  and  dress,  of  the 
people.  It  should  also  emphasise  such  features  as  affect  the  climate 
of  the  country,  the  distribution  of  its  population  and  industries,  its 
commerce,  etc. 

The  iMMii  of  the  teaching  should  he  the  black-board  map  drawn  in 
the  presence  of  the  children.  The  map  of  Europe  however  should 
always  be  at  hand  for  purposes  of  reference  or  comparison — for 
instance  the  correction  of  the  false  impression  that  Belgium  and 
Kussia  are  about  the  same  size  because  the  teacher's  maps  of  these 
countries  happen  to  be  so. 

Intelllgtnca  and  the  oonneotion  of  the  information  shonld  be  eared 
for  at  every  step  ;  and  vigorous  questioning  should  play  an  important 
part  in  the  work.  The  lesson  should  be  developed  as  naturally  and 
freshly  as  possible  ;  it  nuist  not  be  a  mere  spiritless  recitation  by  the 
teacher  of  a  catalogue  of  facts  interspersed  with  passages  of  map 
drUl. 

Many  of  the  details  should  be  left  to  bo  got  up  fruni  the  t«xt-book  and  the  atlas, 
with  which  every  nuMuber  of  the  class  should  now  be  providetl.  If  the  teaching  luw 
been  well  managed,  the  pupils  should  have  little  difficulty  in  interpreting  for  theui- 
selvea  the  statements  of  the  book. 

Useful  eomparattre  Imiom  may  frequently  be  given ;  and  any  means  which  the  teacher 
can  devise  of  imparting  a  personal  interest  to  the  work  is  worth  considering.  Imagi- 
nary journeys  are  an  old  device  in  teaching. 

The  countries  of  the  other  continents  will  be  dealt  with  in  pretty 
much  the  same  way  as  those  of  Europe,  though  events  of  public 
interest  occurring  at  the  time  will  often  influence  the  order  in  which 
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the  countries  should  be  treated,  as  well  as  the  fulness  of  infonnation 
giren  respecting  them. 

At  this  8ta^  tho  iBMniitlwi  of  gMfrafky  wUk  htaUvf  alioiild  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
OpportanitiM  will  frequently  occur  of  giving  nddition*!  interest  to  the  work,  and  of 
teaching  nunjr  useful  points,  by  reference  to  the  scenes  of  great  events,  battle-fields, 
the  birthplaces  of  remarkable  men,  and  similar  matters. 

Regular  practice  in  xnap-drawlng  will  now  form  an  essential  feature 
of  the  work.  For  *  memory '  purposes  only  a  single  line  of  longitude 
and  one  of  latitude,  to  fix  the  general  position,  should  be  exacted. 
When  sufficient  progress  has  been  made,  the  general  nature  of  the 
eommon  projeQltons  of  the  globe,  and  the  mode  in  which  maps  are 
constructed,  may  be  explained  to  the  pupils,  and  they  may  be  shewn 
bow  to  lay  down  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  for  a  map  on  the 
'  conical '  projection — say  of  Europe — for  themselves. 

More  adTaao«d  work  should  also  be  given  respecting  the  earth  as 
a  planet ;  and  with  this  may  be  combined  a  large  number  of  very 
useful  lessons  dealing  with  the  more  scientific  or  physiographical  side 
of  geography.  The  supplementary  lessons  previously  given  will  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  fuller  teaching  here  contemplated ;  and  by 
means  of  experimenti  and  diagrams  much  of  it  may  be  made 
thoroughly  interesting. 

Throughout,  stress  should  be  laid  upon  facts  which  aid  in  the  com- 
prehension of  other  points,  and  upon  the  more  important  principli  s 
and  generalisations  with  which  individual  facts  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  associated. 

The  following  will  serve  to  give  the  teacher  some  notion  of  the  subjects  which  nuiy 
nsefully  be  taken  up : — 

(a)  The  potfttMi  of  the  eartt  wtth  reftrsace  te  Um  so,  tha  nature  of  its  orbit,  and  the 
velocity  of  its  orbital  motion  ;  gravitation  ;  the  planets ;  the  lelation  ef  tlie  asooa  to  tko 
earth;  the  iihases  of  the  moon;  the  tides.  The  pupils  should  also  be  tanght  to 
recognise  the  '  Great  Bear,'  and  shewn  how  to  find  the  pole  star  by  means  of  the 
*  pointers.* 

(b)  The  rsftaotioa  of  Um  atmoBphoro  ;  twilight;  the  mirage ;  the  rainbow. 

(e)  What  is  meant  by  the  dimato  of  a  country,  and  tlie  conditions*  upon  which  it 
depends.  The  use  of  the  barometer  to  foretell  the  weather ;  isobars,  and  the  nature  of 
a  weather  chart.  Atmotpherle  drcnlatloa ;  trade  winds ;  calm  belts  ;  monsoons ;  the 
nature  of  a  cyclone ;  storm  warnings.    Thunderstorms. 

(d)  A«ttoB  of  sMulaia  laagos  in  defle«ting  air  currents  upwards,  and  hence  causing 
them  to  deposit  their  moisture :  snowfields ;  avalanches ;  fenaatloa  of  a  glaelor,  its 
surface  features,  movement,  and  moraines ;  signs  of  ancient  ice  action.  Polar  ieo ; 
icebergs. 
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^)  MoreflMiita  of  tlM  Murth'i  emit ;  the  foliliug  of  nJckH ;  Uw  fonu«tiou  of  a  iiioutiuin 
range;  tlie  carving  of  the  range  by  fhe  actiuii  of  fn>st,  rain,  l<»rT«nts,  icf,  etc. 
Gradual  lowering  of  the  surface  of  a  countrj'  by  danvdatlon;  amount  of  niat«*ria1 
carried  down  by  riverK.    Itelation  of  scenery  to  geological  structure. 

(/)  YoleaBMi— the  crater,  ashen  and  lava,  the  nature  of  an  eruption,  Die  building  uf 
a  cone,  distribution  of  volcam«e«  over  the  glolie.  Dead  volcanoes,  aiifl  how  they 
became  ho.    OejMn  and  hot  springs.    BaiihqaakM. 

(g)  The  form  of  the  floor  of  the  grtat  ocmbb;  the  Gulf  Sireani  and  its  luflueDti'^  : 
other  great  ocean  currents;  ocean  tenijieratures.  Shore  and  dt-ep-.iea  depoMts;  the 
building  of  coral  reefs. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  text-book  is  a  iimtter  to  which  tht> 
teacher  should  give  careful  heed  ;  and  when  it  is  chosen,  the  pupil 
will  need  a  good  deal  of  guidance  and  help  if  he  in  to  make  intel- 
ligent use  of  it.  Perhaps  the  most  marked  defect  of  the  common 
run  of  geography  books  for  children  is  their  scrappiness.  Far  too 
much  is  often  included  in  the  way  of  names  and  details,  and  con- 
sequently the  more  important  matters  are  inadequately  presenter!. 
The  style  is  too  much  that  of  a  classified  catalogue ;  there  is  no 
stimulating  element  of  thought,  and  no  development  The  subject  is 
not  treated  in  a  way  to  arouse  the  child's  interest  or  curiosity  ;  and 
rarely  is  any  aid  attbrded  him  in  forming  the  valuable  habit  of  seek- 
ing some  logical  connection  between  the  |)oints  or  other  helpful  mode 
of  association.  What  is  wanted,  in  short,  is  not  a  book  of  reference, 
but  a  book  to  learn  from. 

In  a  similar  way  many  of  the  atlases  for  class  w^e  contain  far  more 
than  the  child  needs  in  harning  the  subject ;  and  consequently  the 
main  features  do  not  produce  that  clear  and  decided  impression  u]>on 
the  eye  which  they  should  do.  The  child,  too,  cannot  reailily  find 
what  he  wants,  or  confine  his  attention  to  it,  because  he  is  bothere<l 
by  the  presence  of  things  for  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  use.  The 
maps  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  well  drawn  ;  and  the  physical 
features  especially  should  stand  out  with  sufficient  boldness  to  be 
recegnised  at  once. 

(7)  Geography  through  Reading  Books. — A  good  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation may  be  given  and  interest  infused  into  the  subject  by  the 
employment  of  a  series  of  well  written  and  carefully  illustrated 
geographical  reading  books.  These  should  be  used  as  supplementary 
to  the  oral  lessons  where  the  subject  is  systemically  taught  In  any 
case,  an  important  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  reading  is  to  train 
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the  ehildren  to  aoquire  information  for  themnelyes,  by  putting  tbein 
through  the  process  repeatedly  in  the  fonn  they  will  hereafter 
have  most  occasion  to  use.  The  formation  of  good  hBXAtm  of  attend- 
ing to  what  they  read,  and  of  discriminating  between  truths  of 
primar}'  consequence  and  merely  subordinate  matter  is  necessarily 
an  important  consideration.  Any  needful  explanations  and  iilustm- 
tions  should  be  given,  but  these  must  not  l>e  allowed  to  interfere 
unduly  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  lesson. 

The  map  should  always  be  Uiiiplayed,  and  the  placea  meiittoued  inth«  book  nhould 
Ite  }>ointed  out  as  they  are  referred  to.  At  certain  itoiuta  in  the  leaaon  the  impiln 
tfhould  also  be  thoroughly  questioned  upon  what  they  have  read.  Names  and  a  few 
etiseutial  points  may  also  with  advantage  be  put  uiK>n  the  black-board.  There 
i«  room  for  a  considerable  amount  of  discretion  in  managing  these  points  well. 
Properly  conducted,  tht  work  riwald  sttmvlato  tht  ymfOa  to  road  for  thoiMolTos,  and 
help  should  be  given  in  the  selection  of  books  of  travel  which  may  be  within  their 
reach  in  the  school  collection  or  in  public  lending  libraries  to  which  they  have 
acccM. 


II.  HISTORY. 

History  is  a  difficnit  subject  to  teach,  if  anything  Ix^yond  the 
memorising  of  certain  groups  of  facts  is  aimeil  at  un<l  it  is  to  benefit 
the  pupil  as  it  ought  to  do.  The  difficulties  do  not  arise  from  un- 
certainty as  to  how  the  truths  should  be  presented,  or  from  the  com- 
plexity of  the  method  to  be  employed,  but  are  mainly  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  itself,  which  appeals  largely  to  the  imagination 
and  necessitates  a  vividness  and  realism  of  treatment  that  are  not 
easy  to  secure.  The  temptation  is  great,  also,  for  the  teacher  to  lay 
stress  on  the  individual  facts  rather  than  on  their  connection  and 
general  bearing  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  judgment  is  required  in  settling 
how  far  to  go,  what  to  emphasise  strongly,  what  to  glance  over,  and 
what  to  leave  out  altogether. 

The  circumstances  of  the  children,  their  age  and  jwwer  of  compre- 
hension, and  the  nature  of  the  training  the  subject  may  be  made  to 
afford  at  each  stage  of  progress,  will  all  need  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

I.  -Genkral  Considerations. 

(i.)  Tlliat  history  ehould  do  for  the  e^t/rf,-- Intelligently  taught, 
history  should  make   the  child   acquainted  with  the  great  events 
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which  have  moulded  the  lives  and  circumstances  of  the  people,  and 

made  the  nation  what  it  is.     It  should  give  him  information  which 

may  be  made  to  serve  valuable  ends    hereafter,  strengthen    his 

judgment)  and  train  him  to  the  recognition  of  cause  and  effect. 

Properly  managed  it  will  also  have  a  moral  effect ;   it  will  widen 

the  pupil's  view  of  the  conditions  of  life,  "  correct  the  narrowness 

incident  to  personal  experiences,"  and  shew  him  that  every  citizen  has 

a  duty  as  a  member  of  the  general  body. 

The  teaching  of  history,  more  than  of  aliiio»t  any  other  subject,  is  apt  to  be  ehom 
of  all  its  higher  and  better  results  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  examination  require- 
xnenta  constantly  In  view.  To  secure  the  mere  cram  of  book  facts,  for  reproduction 
In  the  same  form  at  a  given  time,  is  not  a  dilBcult  matter,  but  it  should  not  tie 
called  teaching  history. 

(2.)  The  infltimce  of  the  teacher'B  qiuUiJications. — The  effective 
teaching  of  history,  due  regard  lieing  had  to  the  needs  of  the 
particular  pupils  under  instruction,  depends  largely  upon  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  teacher,  an|l  demands,  in  addition  to 
skill  in  presenting  facts  clearly  and  logically,  a  considerable  amount 
of  knowledge,  quick  sympathy,  and  the  power  of  graphic  description. 
There  is  probably  no  subject  commonly  taught  in  schools  on 
the  treatment  of  which  the  teacher's  views  of  life,  political  bias, 
intellectuul  habits,  and  the  extent  of  his  reading  exercise  so  power- 
ful an  influence  as  on  the  teaching  of  history^  Unless  he  is  interested 
in  his  subject,  and  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  picturing  out  scenes 
and  events,  there  will  be  an  absence  of  that  picturesqueness  and 
power  of  vivifying  the  truths  brought  forward,  which  are  so  necessary 
to  anything  like  an  adequate  presentment  of  history  to  children,  even 
in  its  simplest  aspect. 

It  it  not  knowledge  of  a  text-lK>ok  merely  that  will  equip  a  teacher 
for  dealing  satisliftctorily  with  liistory.  Without  an  acquaintance 
with  much  beyond  the  information  the  pupils  are  to  learn,  h«s  teach- 
ing will  lack  its  proper  background,  the  facts  w^ill  be  seen  out  of 
their  true  perspective,  and  he  will  scarcely  be  likely  to  group  them 
in  the  most  effective  way  for  them  to  produce  a  clear  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  mind. 

The  teaehieg  of  history  sho«I4  not  be  iatrnsted  to  a  yeaac  teacher.  Hix  experience  of 
life,  an<l  his  grasp  of  the  relationsliip  and  importance  of  the  various  points,  are 
necessarily  inimfflcient  to  enable  him  to  do  Justice  either  to  his  subject  or  to  hiiniielf, 
and  the  result  is  pretty  nun  Uj  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  pupils. 
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(3)  Giiiditig  Principles, — In  selecting  nis  material  for  teaching, 
and  in  determining  bis  methods,  the  teacher  will  often  find  it  of 
serrice  to  take  as  his  guide  certain  simple  general  principles  as 
applied  to  history,  the  truth  of  which  is  generally  acknowledged. 
These  will  help  to  render  his  work  consistent,  as  well  as  give 
definiteness  and  certainty  to  his  views  as  to  what  should  be  done ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  prevent  him  from  going  astray, 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  will  throw  light  upon  doubtful  points  of 
procedure. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  useful  of  these  principles  : — 

(a)  Tbe  cblld  should  be  called  upon  to  learn  only  tbat  wliich  lie 
oaa  understand.  What  is  called  the  philosophy  of  history,  the 
broad  generalisations,  critical  views,  and  many  of  the  truths  con- 
nected with  the  sociological  side  of  the  subject,  are  almost  entirely 
beyond  the  grasp  of  pupils  in  schools,  and  should  be  reserved  for  a 
later  stage.  ' 

ih)  The  teaohlng  slionld  be  raeh  as  to  ezerdse  the  pupil's  Judgment 
and  reason  as  fiu:  as  they  are  developed.  Nothing  is  gained,  how- 
ever, by  attempting  to  force  these  faculties,  but  rather  the  reverse  ; 
and  to  make  him  quote  parrot-like  the  results  of  judgment  in  others 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  leading  him  to  exercise  his  own. 

(r)  It  Is  characteristic  of  a  healthy  child's  nature  to  delight  in 
action.  Stirring  events,  such  as  battles  by  sea  and  land,  and 
adventures  of  all  kinds,  have  a  strong  attraction  for  boys.  Nor 
need  we  hesitate  to  indulge  this  natural  taste,  so  long  as  we  keep 
within  rea.soniible  bounds.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  value 
of  the  *drum  and  tmmpet'  history,  as  it  has  been  termed,  its  in- 
fluence in  giving  a  liking  for  the  subject  generally  is  important,  and 
should  be  kept  in  view  in  school  teaching. 

'd)  The  child  is  £ar  more  interested  in  persons  than  in  things  and 
ahatractions.  He  is  fond  of  stories,  and  will  listen  with  avidity  to 
narratives  of  heroic  deeds  or  personal  experience,  while  he  cares  little 
or  nothing  for  discussions  about  political  liberty,  the  growth  of 
knowledge  and  opinion,  the  progress  of  education,  and  the  like, 
however  valuable  we  may  consider  them  to  be.  Surely  it  is  unwiw 
in  the  teaching  of  such  a  subject  as  history  to  ignore  these  natural 
predilections.  (Children  do  not  learn  readily  things  which  they 
do  not  care  for — which  have  no  points  of  contact  with  their  own 
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sympHthies  or  experience  ;  and  even  if  they  lailioriouKly  acquire  such 
knowledge,  they  soon  forget  it. 

(e)  We  ilioiild  as  fkr  as  possible  iirocesd  from  known  to  unknown. 
This  principle  has  become  so  trite  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  forgotten 
or  ignored  in  practice.  Applied  to  history,  it  shews  us  that  the 
facts  of  the  present,  within  the  child's  knowledge,  should  be  made 
use  of  to  illustrate  and  give  reality  to  the. past;  and  that  truths 
which  have  been  taught  should  lie  constantly  referred  back  to,  ami 
made  to  suggest  considerations  respecting  the  new  work. 

(/)  Histonr  Bkonld  be  asaodatod  with  geograpliy.  By  this  is  not 
meant  that  the  two  subjects  should  be  combined,  as  some  have 
recouuuended ;  but,  since  they  have  important  relations  and  points 
of  connection,  that  this  interdependence  should  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind  in  teaching,  and  they  should  be  made  to  assist  each  other. 

The  tnie  uiiderotaiidiug  of  many  points  in  history  is  largely  dependent  npon  a 
kuowled){e  of  the  Mcen«i  of  the  event8  and  of  the  Mituatton  of  the  placeai  mentioned  ; 
hence  the  inap  ahould  always  be  present  during  the  lesHon  for  reference,  and  any 
necesitary  geographical  information  with  which  the  pupils  arc  unacqiuiuted  shoitid 
Ih>  given.  Too  freriueiitly  they  obtain  but  little  help  of  this  kind,  and,  as  Mr.  Well> 
IH»intM  out,  "battlen  are  fought,  and  men  live  in  sjwc*' — not  in  Rngland." 

(4.)  Scoj>e  of  thf  hachiug — where  to  Imjin, — The  time  at  di^po^al 
for  the  teaching  of  history  in  ordinary  schools  is  comparatively 
small ;  hence  the  teacher  may  easily  fritter  away  opportunities  by 
endeavouring  to  cover  too  wide  a  field  and  doing  nothing  thoroughly. 
The  programme  sketched  out  by  some  writers  is  so  extensive  as  to 
be  altogether  out  of  the  question,  unless  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances and  with  older  pupils. 

M ethlM  B«v«  than  BMety  lacidaatal  rsferraeM  dMold  be  atteapUd  with  r«pMl  U  flM 
hlfltory  of  etlMr  oMUtiiM,  ezcejit  where  this  comes  into  contact  with  our  own.  Hens, 
of  course,  the  two  for  the  time  combine.  Even  an>-thing  like  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  histor}'  of  our  own  land  is  beyond  the  possibilities  of  many  of  our  scbooK 
In  any  case,  selection  has  to  be  made  ;  and,  thougli  some  diflert'iices  of  opinion  exiHt 
as  to  what  should  actually  be  presented,  there  is  pretty  general  agreement  as  to  the 
main  lines  of  the  earlier  teaching. 

The  difflcnlty  of  selection  is  one  of  the  most  serious  which  the 
teacher  has  to  encounter.  He  has  to  present  a  connected  and  weU- 
defined  view  of  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  salient 
features  of  the  story — the  great  events  which  not  only  powerfully 
affected  the  nat.ion  at  the  time,  but  have  had  an  influence  upon  the 
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conilitioD  of  all  sncceecHng  generations,  and  contributed  to  the 
settling  of  our  institutions  and  the  making  of  the  present  position  of 
our  country — shall  stand  out  prominently  and  distinctly. 

The  essential  facts  connected  with  these  '  landmarka '  of  hiatory 
need  to  be  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  mind.  All  points  of  minor 
importance  may  then  be  made  to  cluster  naturally  round  them  ; 
and,  however  far  the  pupils  may  extend  their  studies,  the  relative 
importance  of  the  events  will  not  be  lost  Few  things  in  the  school 
teaching  of  history  are  of  greater  moment  than  this. 

In  deciding  upon  the  suitability  of  historical  facta  for  class  use,  the  age  and 
development  of  the  pupils  must  be  taken  into  account.  Too  f^quently  this  is  largely- 
ignored  by  those  who  regard  the  matter  from  the  side  of  the  historian  rather  than 
of  the  teacher.  The  abiolmts  Inrtead  of  the  r«latlT«  tsIm  of  the  truths  is  considered, 
and  the  importance  of  this  or  that  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasised,  while  but  scant 
attention  is  given  to  the  effect  upon  the  pupil  of  teaching  such  matters,  or  to  the 
]KMsibility  of  his  being  able  to  grasp  them  with  reasonable  success. 

The  question  as  to  whether  we  should  teach  events  in  their 
chronological  order,  or,  as  Diderot  and  others  since  his  time  would 
have  us,  begin  with  the  present  and  work  back  little  by  little  to 
remote  ages,  is  not  difficult  to  decide.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  natural  sequence  is  the  true  one  to  adopt 


▲best  «ld  liass  there  is  aa  air  of  stnmf  —  aad  rraMaee  whkh  adtfs  greatiy  to  thoir 
latorost  for  ddldroa;  whereas  the  present  is  more  or  less  commonplace,  and  is 
certainly  less  attractive.  If,  too,  the  study  is  to  be  progressive,  it  is  well  that  those 
lortions  which  are  more  picturesque,  and  which  need  less  thorough  treatment  should 
be  taken  first.  Then,  when  the  pupil  reaches  more  recent  times,  he  will  be  prepareil 
for  the  ftiller  detail  required,  and  better  able  to  understand  the  questions  iDVolve<i. 
The  subject  will  grow,  as  it  were,  with  his  power,  and  ^e  tracing  of  cause  into 
effect  will  be  much  more  easily  accomidished. 

(5)  Common  mistakes. — Not  unfrequently  the  history  given  in 
schools  has  little  useful  bearing  on  the  child's  general  education  ;  and 
he  is  taught  the  subject,  not  because  of  its  value,  but  often  for  quite 
other  reasons.  It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases 
the  nature  of  the  teaching  required  should  be  very  inader[uately 
realised 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  frequent  mistakes  made  :~ 
(a)  T—chlng  wiUurat  any  aottlad  aelMmo.     The  teacher   has  no 
clear  idea  as  to  what  he  intends  to  take  up,  how  far  he  should  have 
progressed  by  a  given  time,  or  where  he  is  going  t-o  finish. 
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(b)  Attomptlng  too  muoh  in  tho  way  of  detail,  so  that  the  pnpils 
are  confused  by  the  number  of  points  brought  before  them,  and  get 
no  clear  grasp  of  the  central  truths. 

(e)  Laying  too  mneh  itrtu  upon  ehronology,  as  though  this  bj 
itself  were  history — the  cram  of  long  lists  of  dates,  many  of  which 
the  pupil  will  nerer  want,  and  which  he  will  rapidly  forget  when 
learned. 

(d)  Qiylnir  too  Olaborate  an  aooonnt  of  ancient  times,  so  that  the 
more  useful  recent  history  is  either  never  reached,  or  is  hurried  over 
in  a  quite  inadequate  way. 

(e)  Introdndnir  oritioal  doubts  to  children— telling  the  story  and 
then  destroying  the  effect  by  shewing  that  probably  this  or  that  part 
of  the  narrative  is  false.  This  is  altogether  unsuited  to  the  young, 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  injurious. 

(/)  Teaching  as  though  impressions  alone  were  needed,  and  forget- 
ting to  give  the  solid  substratum  of  facts  without  which  history  is 
practically  valueless. 

(g)  Presenting  matters  which  the  pupil  Is  unfitted  to  reoelTe  intel- 
ligently, neither  his  previous  instruction  and  experience  of  life  nor 
his  power  of  judgment  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

(k)  Arousing  sham  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and 
attributing  to  the  personages  of  history  thoughts  and  feelings, 
"  which  are  untrue,  and  which  would  be  unimportant  if  true."^ 

The  complaint  is  often  made,  and  in  many  inntancea  not  without  reason,  that  a 
awBber  of  thlaft  la  hlitonr  vf  Uttl*  «m  are  taaglit  te  ehUdrea,  while  oUier  thing*  which 
Mhoald  be  of  service  to  them  are  omitted ;  that  they  learn,  for  Instance,  a  great  deal 
alKiut  the  Ancient  Britons  and  the  earlier  and  less  important  periods,  and  leave 
srhool  before  they  come  to  the  valuable  history  of  the  times  which  more  immediately 
preceded  our  own. 

II.  The  Thrkr  Staoks  of  Historical  Trachixo. 

Bo  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  the  teaching  of  history  appears 
to  fall  naturally  into  three  stages,  that  aspect  of  the  subject  being 
presented  in  each  which  most  nearly  accords  with  the  character 
and  wants  of  the  pupils  at  the  time. 

(1)  EarlieH  teaching— tht  picture  and  story  stage, — Anything  like 
formal  teaching  of  history  with  young  children  would  be  entirely  out 

1  Hr.  W«1U  In  hla  lecture  on  Th*  TMdHrtf  t^f  HUtory  in  Sb^ooft  points  out  th«t  th«  ynnt-mritw 
an  th«  ffrent  alnncn  la  thia  r«B|i*ot. 
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of  place  ;  but  it  k  quite  possible,  even  at  an  eoriy  age,  to  do  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  later  instruction  of  a  more  systematic  kind 

The  ddld*s  la/f  of  atoilei  aad  pieinree  shonld  be  utUlied,  his 
interest  and  curiosity  aroused,  and  his  imafj^ination  appealed  to. 
The  lessons  should  deal  with  what  may  be  called  the  romantic  side 
of  English  history,  more  especially  such  matters  as  narratives  of 
personal  adventure,  accounts  of  what  men  did  in  past  times — how 
they  lived,  and  dressed,  and  travelled,  and  fought — deeds  of  heroism, 
picturesque  descriptions  of  striking  events  within  the  children's  com- 
prehension, and  the  like.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  these 
subjects  should  not  be  taken  in  chronological  order. 

The  an  of  UUlBC  ft  ctory  weU  is  one  to  be  ipeefally  eulttvated  by 
the  teaehir  if  he  would  succeed  in  interesting  children  in  history. 
The  teaoMng  ahoiiia  be  eharaeteriied  by  vlfldness  of  prsesntment  and 
vivadty  of  maimer.  'Picturing  out'  should  be  largely  employed, 
and  the  lessons  made  as  pleasant  as  possible.  The  learning  of  facts 
is  at  this  stage  of  quite  secondary  importance ;  and,  though  many 
useful  points  will  be  remembered,  if  the  teaching  is  what  it  should 
be,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  thrust  upon  the  pupils  either  lists 
of  dates  or  abstracts  of  the  teaching. 

Ool«v«d  hlfllorlcftl  priBte,  sevenl  series  of  which  may  now  be  purchased,  will  be  found 
of  eontldenbla  use,  and  in  many  Instances  ma/  with  advantage  be  made  the  basis  of 
the  teaching. 

Some  writer*,  especially  on  the  continent,  woald  have  the  teacher  begin  with  stories 
such  as  thoae  about  tlie  old  Greek  heroes,  or  eren  with  fairy  tales ;  others,  as 
Professor  Brann,  would  begin  with  *' certain  preliminary  talks  "  about  the  (kmily  and 
the  summnding  dlatriot;  then  proceed  to  lessons  intended  to  give  children  some 
notion  of  the  lapse  of  time ;  and  lastly  carry  him  back  rapidly  from  the  present  to 
early  times.l 

(2)  Outline  teaching — the  infortnation  stage, — The  pupil  has  now 
to  begin  the  study  of  history  in  earnest,  the  object  at  this  stage  being 
the  aegntiitloii  of  a  dear  and  well  arranfed  outline  of  the  more  impor- 
tant fheti.  This  will  form  a  foundation  for  further  study,  and  at  least 
be  useful,  as  far  as  it  goes,  if  the  pupils  end  here.  The  information 
should  be  grouped  under  leading  events  rather  than  under  monarchs  ; 
and  it  should  be  given  with  increasing  fulness  as  we  come  down  to 
recent  times.  Minor  points,  which  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the 
general  story,  and  portions  of  the  narrative  when  nothing  of  much 

>  W»1ls>-«|^  eft.,  p.  W. 
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consequence  occurred,  should  1)6  passed  over  rapidly,  suflKMent  only 
Wing  given  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  the  parts  which  need  tn  lie 
more  fully  treated.  Many  of  the  details  which  often  find  a  place  in 
our  text-books,  but  which  are  neither  interesting  nor  useful,  may 
without  loss  be  ignored  altogether.  The  art  of  leaTin^  oat  is(  es(>e- 
cially  useful  here. 

A  knowlMlffo  of  tbe  dates  of  acceuion  will  prove  of  such  frequent 
seryice  to  the  pupil  as  a  means  of  localising  events  in  time,  not  only 
while  at  school,  but  in  after  years,  that  they  should  be  thoroughly 
fixed  in  the  mind.  In  addition  to  these,  the  dates  only  of  really 
important  events  should  be  learned,  and  that  at  the  tune  the  lesson 
is  given.  They  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten, 
and  to  prevent  this  they  should  be  grouped  into  a  scheme  and 
carefully  revised  from  time  to  time.  Any  further  dates  afterwards 
needed  should  be  associated  with  these,  and  the  whole  kept  fresh 
and  rea<iy  for  use. 

A  brief  and  jndlcionBly-iielect«d  chronolog}'  in  indeed  rooxt  valuable,  if  iotellfgentl  j 
learned ;  but  the  matter  may  eaflilj  be  overdone  ;  and  the  inenioriHing  of  long  lisitu  of 
ilates,  diiNi«)clat«d  altogether  from  the  teaching,  Is  to  be  strongly  deprecated.  They 
are  niast4>red  laboriously,  many  of  the  dates  are  never  wanted,  and  the  efTort  tu  retain 
so  many  weakens  the  impression  of  the  morei  important  oiieH. 

The  treatment  of  history  at  this  stage  should  be  xealistic,  and  some 
|K>ints  will  need  to  be  presented  "  with  almost  dramatic  force."  The 
pnpils  most  be  pnt  into  sympathy  with  the  past,  and  the  even*H 
ciilled  up  before  their  minds  in  such  a  way  that  the  actors  lave  a 
living  reality,  and  are  not  allowed  to  remain,  as  is  frequently  the 
cane,  the  merest  shadows,  or  nothing  more  than  names.  Vividness  of 
impression  is  necessary  throughont,  but  it  is  not  by  itself  sufficient 
here.  Tlie  teaching  must  hs  definite  and  coherent,  and  the  facts  must 
l)e  associated  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  most  readily  and 
certainly  remembered.  Too  often  the  information  is  given  in  a 
fragmentary  way  without  connecting  links  or  unity  of  plan,  and  there 
h  no  proper  realisation  of  the  relationship  of  each  individual  truth  to 
the  rest  of  the  group  or  to  the  general  subject 

ChildrM  Wad  to  cart  for  what  they  —  the  teacher  earwi  for,  for  what  he  is  enthuHiastic 
about ;  and  this  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  hiHt^ry.  If  he  is  dulland  can»leit<«. 
and  the  teaching  ixiintleHS  and  cimunonplace,  even  a  naturally  interesting  siihJ<H*t 
like  litfttory  may  soon  Yw  rAndnr«><l  dend,  t4Ml|onn,  and  diHtaMteful. 
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(3)  Epoch  tttuhing-^the  mere  dtstlncthj  inteUectual  stage, — In  this< 
stAge  the  history  should  be  studied  in  pericids  or  epochs  ;  and,  lis  the 
general  sequence  of  the  more  important  facts  will  now  he  known,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  teacher  should  not  take  the  most  recent  perio<l 
first,  or  in  feet  any  period  he  pleases.  Whichever  is  taken,  it  should 
)>e  worked  through  in  order.  That  which  has  been  previously  learned 
should  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  and  made  the  ba«is  of  the  new  work. 
The  extent  to  which  tlie  teaching  should  Ije  carrieil  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  time  at  disposal,  the  jwwer  of  the  pupils  to  think, 
and  the  particular  object  in  view  ;  but,  wherever  possible,  sufficient 
information  should  be  given,  in  ad<lition  to  what  is  already  known, 
to  secure  the  mastery  of  a  fairly  coniiHete  view  of  the  ])eriod 
selected. 

Om»  !■  M  aMMHury  ■•  wrnM  to  bMHUn*  th«  popils  by  prcs^'iitliiK  more  details  than 
thfty  can  properly  graap,  and  not  to  destroy  tbn  proiiiin<*nce  of  the  more  "^nentioj 
truths  by  dwelling  on  incidental  occurrences  and  utiiiniiortant  matters. 

Each  teacher  will  probably  prefer  his  own  mode  of  treatment ;  but 
whatever  plan  is  adopted,  the  ffaiding  prindplo  of  the  teachinir 
■Homd  be  to  cement  the  facts  into  a  61ear  and  conaistent  whole,  so 
that  each  new  acquisition  may  be  related  to  the  rest  and  find  a 
natural  place  in  the  scheme. 

Clear  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  events  as  they  occurred  is 
important,  but  this  is  not  all  which  should  be  acquired  at  this  stage. 
The  influence  of  the  events  upon  the  people,  upon  the  growth  of  our 
institutions,  and  upon  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  should  be 
^Minted  out ;  and  the  pupils  should  also  learn  something  of  the  use 
to  which  the  facts  may  be  put — how  they  may  be  made  to  throw 
light  upon  the  present  order  of  things,  to  assist  in  the  understanding 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  political  opinions  and  practice  should  be 
liased,  and  to  afford  guidance  for  the  future.  In  a  word,  history 
properly  taught  should  do  somothinff  towards  preparlac  the  pnpil 
for  the  dnties  he  will  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  disoharge  as  a 
dtisen.  r 

The  work  should  be  more  intellectual  and  have  a  more  distinctly 
disciplinary  value  than  heretofore.  The  pupils  should  be  called  upon 
for  frequent  exercises  of  Judgment  within  their  power,  and.  be 
gradually  trained  to  reason  upon  the  facts  given.  The  strengthen- 
ing of  the  judgment,  indeed,  is  one  of  tho  most  im)>ortant  educative 

2C 
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results  which  the  study  of  history  shoitM  secure  ;  bnt^  as  already 

l>ointed  out,  the  faculty  must  not  be  forced. 

Direction,  Interpretation,  and  help  In  many  ways  the  teacher  will  need  to  give :  bat 
If  the  pupils  are  to  be  benefited  beyond  merely  aequlring  Information  they  must  be 
■ade  to  tUak  for  thMMshrM.  To  Biniply  import  into  their  mindH  the  Judginentu  of 
olheni,  as  so  many  additional  fiictii,  is,  as  Mr.  Currie  calls  it,  "  mechanical  instnictitm 
of  the  wordt  sort,"  and  fosters  the  mischievous  habit  of  quoting  phrases  and  opinions 
without  any  real  understanding  of  them. 

Alongside  the  more  specific  teaching  of  history,  there  should  also 
be  given  a  Bupplementary  sarloa  of  lossoaa  upon  such  subjects  as  the 
nature  of  the  constitution  ;  how  laws  are  made  ;  how  taxe«  are  levied  ; 
how  justice  is  administered  ;  the  advance  of  civilisation  ;  the  growth 
of  individual  liberty  ;  the  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  of  citizens  ;  the 
progress  of  industries  and  manufactures  ;  etc.  Other  matters,  as  the 
story  of  inventions  and  discoveries,  the  development  of  our  navy,  and 
the  growth  of  large  towns,  may  also  be  made  of  much  interest ;  and  Mr. 
Fitch  makes  the  capital  suggestion  of  lessons  on  great  booka — "  their 
influence  on  history,  and  their  value  as  indicative  of  the  thought  and 
intellectual  movement  which  produced  them,  and  as  helping  to  shape 
the  thought  or  the  policy  of  the  age  which  succeeded." 

The  hichsr  aspsots  of  hlstorteal  itody  need  a  trained  and  aeute  intellect,  and  are  clearly 
quite  outside  the  province  of  the  common  sc^hnol.  To  attempt  to  t4»ach  philnsophic 
views,  or  what  may  be  callinl  tlie  science  of  history,  in  any  real  way,  is  attofottur 
iayraotloablo  la  the  osso  ef  ohUdroa,  and  can  only  lead  to  failure,  If  not  to  some- 
thing worse.  To  expect  the  pupil,  for  instance,  to  generalise  in  the  wwy  required  is 
to  expect  an  imiKmsibility ;  he  has  neither  the  mental  grasp  necessar}  to  marshal  the 
array  of  fscts,  nor  the  insight  and  logical  power  needed  to  make  the  indnrtton. 
We  csnnot  force  him  beyond  his  power,  but  we  may  arouse  in  him  the  desire  to 
know,  give  htm  much  of  ths  material  necessary,  and  at  lesst  secure  that  ho  shall  have 
nothing  to  unlearn  if  ever  he  is  able  to  proceed  further. 

III.  SUOOESTIONS  RESPKCTINO  THK  METHOD  OF  TRACHINQ  THK 
STTBJECT. 

(1)  The  ordinary  eourge  of  lesson  procedure. — The  general  method 
of  teaching  history  will  be  that  of  an  ordinary  oral  lesson.  The  baali 
of  the  method  alionld  be  vlyld  lecture,  but  this  must  by  no  means  be 
exclusively  employed.  The  facts  selected  for  treatment  should  be 
dwelt  upon  with  sufficient  fulness  for  the  pupil  to  get  clear  and  ac«a- 
rate  notions  of  them,  and  the  more  important  should  be  emphasised 
and  reiterated  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  secure  their  being  firmly 
retained.    The  teacher  must  tell  the  story  as  if  he  had  been  an  eye- 
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witness ;  it  must  be  to  him  a  living  reality,  not  a  mere  recitation  of 
dead  facts.  There  must  be  no  perfimctoriness,  no  rambling  hither 
and  thither  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way,  and  no  vagueness.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  the  connection  of  the  details  is  a  vital  point. 

The  minds  of  tlio  pupils  mnst  be  kept  active,  and  tbroughont 
comprehension  shonld  be  tested  by  rapid  and  searchins^  qnesUoning. 
At  convenient  points  in  the  lesson,  what  has  been  gone  over  should 
be  recapitulated,  all  misconceptions  put  right,  and  a  concise  and 
well-ordered  summary  of  the  more  essential  truths  put  upon  the 
black-board.  This  digest  of  the  teaching  should  be  copied  by  the 
class  and  thoroughly  learned — whether  as  home  lessons,  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  teacher  will  best  be  able  to  decide. 

Any  mode  of  illustration — as  pictures,  diagrams,  coins,  etc — which 
is  available,  and  which  will  assist  in  giving  reality  to  the  child's  con- 
ceptions, should  not  be  disregarded.  The  map  should  always  be  kept 
la  view  during  the  lesson,  and  the  positions  of  all  places  mentioned 
should  be  pointed  out.  Important  battles  should  be  illustrated  by 
sketch-plans  on  the  black-board ;  almost  any  good  text-book  will 
now  supply  the  materials. 

It  L«i  not  a  -irasto  of  time  to  make  a  day  Bodtl  of  aa  Importaat  battia-Sald,  with  strips 
of  differently  coloured  paper  to  represent  the  disposition  of  the  troopfi  of  the  con- 
tending armies.  Teaching  by  llluHtrationM  of  thin  kind  is  alirayN  attractive  and 
leaves  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  child. 

(2)  Tlie  Mse  of  the  comtparntive  method, — The  tracing  of  analogies  is 
not  only  a  usefid  exercise  in  itself,  but  in  the  teaching  of  history  it 
may  be  made  especially  advantageous,  and  should  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  method  from  the  time  the  study  of  the  subject  is  seriously 
taken  up.  One  serlea  of  eventa  often  supplies  a  commentary  on 
another,  and  to  compare  the  two  is  a  very  considerable  aid  to  the 
understanding  of  both.  In  this  way  the  present  may  often  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  explanation  and  interpretation  of  the  past,  and 
one  period  may  be  made  to  throw  light  upon  a  second.  The  causes, 
also,  which  led  to  some  great  change,  and  the  conditions  which 
governed  its  development,  will  be  more  clearly  comprehended  if  they 
are  compared  with  the  action  of  similar  influences  in  another  age. 
"Without  the  ever  active  spirit  of  comparison,"  says  Mr.  Currie, 
"  the  past  is  separated  from  us  b^  an  impassable  gulf ;  it  has  little 
reality  and  interest  for  ust" 
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The  amplAfBmt  «f  tk*  M«tk«d  ihovU  «f  eovM  b«  pngrMdra,  the  poinU  comparv^ 
Y)eing  at  firet  few  and  simple,  and  gradually  increasing  in  number  and  difflculty  as  Ui^ 
child  becomes  able  to  apprehend  more  complex  relationships.  Snecesfi  depends  upon 
the  slcIU  with  which  the  teacher  arranges  the  fkcts,  the  suggestiveness  of  the  teacfains, 
and  the  clearness  and  certainty  with  which  the  pupils  can  be  made  to  grasp  tlie 
points  of  similarity  and  contrast  brought  forward.  As  far  as  possible  they  should  be 
le«l  by  adroit  qneHtioning  to  dincuver  tliese  ])oint8  for  theinselveH. 

(3)  The  enwtioncU  dement — moral  teaching, — There  ia  a  human 
and  emotional  element  in  history  which  can  scarcely  fail,  if  the 
wibject  is  properly  presented,  to  have  conKiderable  influence,  quite 
apart  from  the  mere  acquisition  of  infonnation  ;  and  if  this  in 
absent,  the  teaching  loses  no  inconsiderable  share  of  its  ultimate 
usefulness. 

The  rabject  shoiiUL  be  m  handled  aa  to  liavo  a  moral  aa  w«Il  as  aa 
intellectual  yalne  for  tbe  impll.  It  should  arouse  enthusiasm  for 
what  is  good  and  noble,  inculcate  respect  for  what  is  great,  and  lead 
to  the  recognition  of  our  duty  and  responsibility  in  social  and 
political  matters.  Many  opportunities  will  occur  of  instilling  in> 
cidentally  yaluable  practical  lessons  bearing  on  conduct  or  belief; 
of  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  importance  of  law  and  order ;  and 
of  stimulating  the  growth  of  such  moral  qualities  as  generoaity, 
endurance,  magnanimity,  faith,  and  the  like.  ^^  History,"  says 
^L  ComiMiyre,  "  teaches  pitience  to  those  who  lack  it  and  hope  to 
those  who  grow  discouraged." 

TiMr*  maal,  hoiwwwr,  be  ao  dry  m«niHiiiic.  The  subJ«H't  should  Ite  so  treated  tluit  the 
moral  influence  is  felt,  not  nitrely  talked  almut.  Only  occasionally  will  it  I* 
neccMiaiy  to  fonnulatc  distinctly  tlie  If HHon  to  be  learned,  or  to  draw  out  any  dir«<ot 
application  of  it. 

In  this  connection  liiography  haa  an  important  bearlniT)  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  nation  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  lives  of  its  great  men.  The  attraction  of  the  personal  element 
for  children  has  already  been  pointed  out ;  it  is  something  they  can 
understand,  and  does  much  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  history  becom- 
ing a  series  of  cold  ul)stractions.  Children  are  great  hero- worshippers  ; 
and  it  is  well  they  should  be  so,  for  the  contemplation  of  noble  deeds 
—of  what  men  did  and  suffered  in  old  times  to  uphold  the  right  and 
advance  a  higher  ideal  of  life — is  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  in 
the  formation  of  character.  *'  There  is  no  kind  of  sermon,"  saya 
Professor  Blackie,  **  so  eflective  as  the  example  of  a  great  man/'     It 
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is  the  teachers  business  to  see  tlmt  tliis  vahiable  nieuns  of  nionil 
training  is  not  neglected. 

Nor  must  the  raltlmtloB  of  patrlotisin  be  overlooked.  The 
teaching  of  history  fails  in  an  important  respect  if  it  is  not  given  in 
such  a  way  as  to  foster  in  the  child  a  love  of  his  native  country. 
He  ought  to  feel  elation  at  its  progress,  its  greatness,  and  its  victories  ; 
and  the  more  he  knows  of  its  story,  and  realises  what  a  glorious 
inheritance  it  is  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  fore- 
fathers, the  more  firmly  rooted  will  become  the  detenuination  to 
defend  its  lil>ertie8  and  keep  its  honour  untarnished. 


All  iiuiiortant  aid  t«>WHnli«  itiiplniitiii};  thin  i«triotic  feeling  Ik  t)ie  1 
•r  ■■Hwil  Mags  «ad  Mifi  ti  hoM*  llf*.  "  The  soiigit  of  a  couutr}*  are  the  tnily  iiatioiuil 
\mit  of  itii  iioetry,  and  really  the  only  poetry  of  the  grmt  body  of  t'.ie  people."  It  is 
iiupomtible,  perhapv,  to  etitluiate  tlie  effect  u^ton  the  people  of  England  of  such  wmgM 
n»  Rule  Britanniat  Home  Staet  Htnntf  and  many  anotlier  Miinilar  ballad ;  but  it  ia 
(*qaally  iuiiioiMible  not  to  believe  that  It  has  been  great.  *'  I  knew  a  Tery  wine  man," 
Maid  Andrew  i'*letcher  a  cuuple  of  centurien  ago,  "  tliat  believed  that  if  a  man  were 
Itennitted  ti>  niake  all  the  balladd,  he  need  not  care  who  Hhould  luake  the  laws  of  a 
nation."  Lord  Wharton  boasteil  that  by  LUiburhrv  he  had  *' rhymed  King  James  out 
of  hiH  kingdom.'* 

(4)  The  V4te  of  a  tf.d-fHXfk. — In  spite  of  the  division  of  opinion 
among  teachers  respecting  the  advisability  of  using  a  text-book  in 
teaching  history,  there  seems  no  good  reason  against  its  proper 
employment  in  all  stages  except  the  introductory  one,  while  there  are 
some  distinct  advantages.  Very  much,  however,  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  book  selected,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is 
treated  by  the  teacher. 

Wherever  oral  teaching  is  given,  the  book  should  play  a  secondary 
part,  its  main  use  being  to  give  definiteness  to  the  pupiPs  iuipressions, 
and  to  enable  him  to  revise  his  work  as  often  as  nece.ssary.  Tie 
previous  teaching  will  thus  guide  him  as  to  what  to  spend  his  strength 
upon,  and  give  any  necessary  explanations  and  illustrations.  As  a 
further  aid,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bowen  would  have  the  books  carefully  marked. 

The  bad  Aodo  of  Miac  the  book  Im  to  have  mo  much  learned  by  heart,  or  got  up  by  the 
pupils,  without  any  help  being  given  towardM  its  conlprehen^ion,  and  then  for  tli*: 
teacher  merely  to  test  this  knowledge  by  a  few  questions.  All  that  should  be  gaineil 
by  contact  with  the  teacher's  mind  and  by  his  influence  is  tlius  lost 

(5)  SuppUmentary  readiiigy  etc. — ^Any  t^arlilng  of  liiatory  ia  defec- 
tive which  doM  not  induce  the  children  to  read  for  themaelves; 
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and  uo  amount  of  exact  knowledge  of  facts,  got  up  at  the  teacher  8 
dictation,  will  make  up  for  the  lack  of  any  liking  for  the  reading  of 
history  apart  from  school  work. 

The  sooner  the  pupils  can  be  brought  to  the  point  of  reading 
intelligently  for  themselves  such  histories  as  that  of  Macaulay  the 
better.  Broader  reading  later  on  will  correct  the  defects  and  uiis- 
takes  of  any  particular  book,  but  at  least  the  first  historlM  rwid 
slioald  be  iatarestins  ones.  Nor  should  the  reading  be  confined  to 
historiei  properly  so  called  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  national  baUadit 
alrealy  referred  to,  biitorical  pUisn  and  poems  and  historical  noT^la 
may  all  be  laid  under  contribution.  The  more  important  of  the 
shorter  poems  should  be  learned,  and  to  these  might  be  added  a  few 
selected  hiiitorical  scenes  from  Shakespeare.  To  know  by  heart  such 
poems  as  Checy  Chase,  Campbell's  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  Macaulay's 
Arniada,  Ayton's  Edinburgh  after  Floddeii,  Tennyson's  The  Revetkg^. 
and  Th€  Cfiarge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  is  a  gain  from  the  point  of  view 
of  literature  as  well  as  of  history  and  of  patriotism. 

It  lias  been  objected  to  the  reading  of  historical  novels,  that  in  inany  th«  bintory 
contained  ia  only  of  the  nlightest  value,  and  that  the  boy  "reads  the  tale  and  bki]ii» 
the  history.*  But  after  all  the  aim  is  not  so  much  to  instruct  as  to  interest  him  ; 
and,  if  the  tale  is  well  told,  it  will  appeal  to  him  "  in  a  way  wliich  no  mere  historian 
can/*  and  give  a  picture  of  the  times  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  pn[»i:« 
should  be  aided  in  the  selection  of  books,  and  induced  to  read  a  few  of  the  Urst 
thoroughly  rather  than  to  scamper  over  many.i 

(6)  The  teaching  of  History  through  Beading  Bookt. — Historical 
reading  books  should  be  well  within  the  child's  power  so  far  as 
language  is  concerned,  conceived  in  a  congenial  spirit,  and  brightly 
and  pleasantly  written — in  fact  quite  unlike  either  a  summary  or  a 
manual.  Of  late  years  a  number  of  carefully  graduated  and  attrac* 
tively  illustrated  series  have  l>eeu  published,  many  of  which  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  readable  as  well  as  instructive. 

When  history  is  not  taken  up  as  a  distinct  subject  of  study,  such 
a  series  should  by  all  means  be  employed.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  while  the  practice  will  have  a  beneficiail  effect  upon 
the  reading,  the  main  object  is  to  give  the  pupils  some  acquaintance 
with  the  outlines  ot  English  history^  and  to  introduce  them  to  books 

1  Xr.  M.  C.  Buw«fi  luu  pnbliiihvil  r  cUuwiArd  Mid  deMriptiv*  oaUloc:Q«  of  mum  <lva  tivndrad  NMyri- 
ciMt  yo90l$  and  TnivSf  which  th«  teacher  will  find  uf  itittch  Mnloe  In  wlBcting  books  for  iradluj;  or 
for  »  aehool  llbTBrjr. 
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HH  a  lueatia  of  acquiring  information.  Hence  the  language  of  the 
lessons  should  be  somewhat  easier  than  that  of  the  ordinary  reading 
books,  and,  in  order  not  to  distract  attention  from  the  sense,  only 
alMOluteljr  naoetsary  eorraotloaa  should  be  giyen. 

The  reading  should  be  accompanied  by  any  really  helpful  comments, 
explanations,  and  illustrations ;  but  any  lengtliy  digression  is  to  be 
ftToidod.  The  pupils  should  also  be  thoroughly  questioned  at  definite 
stages,  and  the  chief  points  put  upon  the  black-board.  Properly 
carried  out,  the  work  should  give  the  children  the  power  and  the 
will  to  continue  their  reading  further  with  intelligence  and  profit 


m.    BMOLUH. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  things  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion of  our  own  country  is  the  neglect  which  the  study  of  English 
has  suffered  in  the  past — a  neglect  that  still  obtains  to  a  considerable 
extent,  especially  in  our  secondary  schools. 

Few  perhaps  would  now  deny  the  importance  of  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  mother  tongue  ;  but  we  are  not  yet  quite  rid  of  the  idea 
tliat  English  la  unworthy  of  serious  study  for  purposes  of  training  and 
discipline  compared  with  such  a  language  as  Latin,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  knowledge  all  that  is  practically  useful  may  readily  be 
picked  up  incidentally. 

"  That  a  language  should  be,  ah  English  Is,**  sajra  Mr.  Woodward,  '*so  apt  and  clear 

in  expression  as  to  commend  itself  to  almost  universal  use,  so  wide  and  full  in  its 
capacity  to  voice  high  tiionght  and  deep  feeling  as  to  win  universal  acclaim,  and  yet 
should  be  comparatively  worthless  for  the  training  of  its  own  children,  Is  a  paradox 
that  lalU  below  the  dignity  of  a  tolerable  JokflL" 

80  long  as  the  teaching  was  conflned  to  formal  grammar,  introduced  often  at  far 
too  early  an  age,  and  the  child  was  set  merely  to  memorise  definitions,  minute  classi- 
fications, rules,  and  lists  of  exceptions  trom  a  book,  much  might  justly  be  urged 
against  the  subject  Taught,  however,  in  a  more  liberal  spirit  and  by  better  methods, 
English  is  surely  deserving  of  full  recognition,  and  no  child  ought  to  ]«m  through 
our  schools  without  having  received  such  training  in  tha  sul^ect  as  his  years  will 
allow.  Unfortunately  we  teach  nothing  now-a-days  that  is  not  to  be  examined  upon ; 
and  liberal  teaching  demands  liberal  examination. 

I.   GXMBRAL  CoNSlbBRATIONS. 

(1)  Th$  gmenU  seop^  and  d^ect  of  the  <eacA«9i^.— Xnowlodgo  of  laa- 
gua^e  is  oiM  of  ttia  oosditionlsif  olMBoati  of  th9  giowtb  of  ailad ;  and 
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the  more  8pecitic  teaching  connected  M-ith  the  subject  may  be  nimie 
to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  child  much  that  is  of  pecidiar 
value,  if  the  various  parts  of  the  work  are  introduced  at  the  ritrlit 
time  and  in  the  right  way.  In  any  adequate  treatment  of  language 
in  schools,  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  for  the  most  part  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  To  proTide  suitable  material  for  the  mind  to  work  upon,  and 
make  the  pupil  acc|uainted  with  something  of  what  hivs  Ijeen  thought 
by  the  great  w^riters,  and  of  what  has  been  done  to  develop  clear, 
forcible,  and  beautiful  forms  of  expression. 

(6)  To  train  the  understandlnir  of  the  pupil,  so  that  he  may  not 
only  grasp  readily  the  thought  underlying  language,  but  gain  such 
a  knowledge  of  words  and  literary  forms  as  will  enaVile  him  to  eiuphty 
them  with  accuracy  and  facility. 

.  (•)  To  dlBdpline  the  intellectual  powers — more  jwrticularly  of  in- 
ception, judgment,  and  reasoning— so  that  they  may  l»e  strengthened 
and  rendered  more  acute  by  exercises  in  abstmct  thought  which  the 
formal  study  of  grammar  should  give. 

{d)  To  extend  the  pupil's  Tocabiilary  and  attach  precise  meanlni^ 
to  words,  so  that  vagueness  of  idea  and  imcertainty  and  looseness  of 
thought  and  expression  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  prevented.  This 
is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  children  M-ho  come  from  unedu- 
cated homes. 

(e)  To  onltlTate  the  taste,  and  deyelop  in  the  pupil  some  apprecin- 
tion  of  what  Is  highest  and  best  in  literature,  so  that  enjoyment  may 
at  least  be  within  his  reach,  and  he  may  recognise  what  a  plea.sant 
world  here  lies  ojwn  to  him. 

Almost  every  subject  taught  in  school  Mjay  Ihj  made  to  contribute 
something  towards  the  ends  aimed  at,  esjjecially  in  the  way  of  Inci- 
dental training  and  corrected  practice  in  the  use  of  words.  Such 
opportunities  as  occur  should  be  useil,  but  not  abused  so  as  to  inter- 
fere injuriously  with  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  more  spedllc  teaching  of  English,  however,  falls  to  be  given 
as  instruction  in  grammar^  compGsiti^i,  and  literature  ;  and  the  gain 
to  the  pupils  will  depend  very  largely  upon  what  is  selected  to  be 
taught  under  these  heads,  and  u^wn  the  way  in  which  the  subjects 
are  handled.  The  practical  everyday  needs  of  correct  speaking  and 
writing  are  to  be  cared  for  nt  all  points. 
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loflM  Uagvtetle  tnaaiag  is  earUlnly  ■iciiwry,  and  for  the  great  iiu^ority  of  pupilti, 
eH|ieciaIly  tliuMs  attendiug  our  elementary  schuuls,  the  lienefltti  tu  be  derived  from 
8iic)i  trainfug  are  only  available  through  the  ayfttematic  study  of  £ngli«h.  In  any 
caae,  a  tlMMwagh  gnmatUmg  la  Ik*  vaderttaadlBf  aad  «m  of  Ike  aMther  l«af««,  and  liouie 
knowledge  of  its  grammatical  technicalities,  should  certainly  precede  the  learning  of 
any  other  language ;  though  it  i»  not  neccHsary  that  the  latter  should  be  postiioned 
until  the  former  is  completed.  No  other  language  has  the  same  ftilness  of  meaning 
for  ua,  or  the  same  power  of  evoking  feeling  aM  our  own,  and  none  is  of  such  import- 
ance as  a  subject  of  scluul  study. 

If  the  pivU  Is  to  «»•  his  Mtive  lMic«a«o  with  graee,  force,  aad  ftellity,  ho  sMnt  bo  ta««ht. 
Without  the  ^lower  to  use  it  correctly,  and  Ui  understand  readily  the  literary  fonnn 
uf  it  employed  in  books,  he  is  hampered  in  all  his  studies,  as  well  as  in  the  expresnioii 
of  his  thoughts.  "Great  command  over  the  resources  of  Ittiiguage,"  says  Mr.  Fitch, 
"  is  otUy  anotlier  name  for  great  command  over  the  Ideas  and  conceptions  which  make 
up  the  wealth  of  our  intellectaal  life." 

(2)  The  reitUion  of  g-rammar  to  langnafje.  -'MinAi  confiiKion  has 
arisen  as  to  what  should  be  taught,  and  as  to  the  method  of  teachin;^ 
it,  from  viewing  grammar  as  though  it  were  a  body  of  laws  imposed 
u^wn  language  from  without,  to  which  it  must  necessarily  conform. 

The  prindplM  of  grammar,  in  so  far  as  they  are  true  and  helpful, 
have  been  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  the. language  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  living  language  they  express  what  the  usage  is,  not  what  it 
necessarily  must  l)e.  The  language  grows,  and  consequently  changes 
from  age  to  age,  and,  where  needful,  the  grammar  has  to  be  modified 
in  accordance  with  these  changes.  Thus  the  language  of  Chaucer  is 
no  longer  the  language  of  to-day,  nor  will  the  same  grammar  apply 
to  both. 

No  doubt  the  introduction  of  printing  and  the  sprea^l  of  literature 
minimised  these  changes,  while  the  general  uniformity  of  spelling  and 
Uf«age  which  resultetl  tended  to  stereotype  our  grammar  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  but  the  changes  still  go  on,  though  at  a  less  rapid  rate. 
Grammar  condltloni  the  naagei  of  the  time,  and  though  its  tendency 
U  "to  freeze  the  current  of  natural  si)eech"  it  never  succeeds  in 
doing  this. 

Tims,  Professor  Max  MuUer  says :  "  The  grammarian  must  beware  of  attempting 
t't  exercise  summary  Jurisdiction  over  speech.  His  function  is  to  register  tiie  usages 
uf  the  present,  not  to  legislate  for  the  fUtnre." 

We  are  sadly  impeded  in  the  teaching  of  our  own  language  by 
two  circumstances :  first,  that  our  early  gramman  were  fludiiOBed 
m  Latin  models^  and  that  to  a  large  extent  later  ones  have  had  to 
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follow  suit ;  second,  that  when  the  teaching  of  Engluh  came  to  be 
recognised  it  was  naturally  taught  on  the  same  lines  that  Latin  had 
been. 

In  a  dead  language,  like  Latin,  both  the  language  and  it«  grammar 
have  become  fixed  ;  and  the  language  may  properly  be  langhi 
through  its  grammar.  But  in  a  living  language  like  En^ish,  which 
is  the  child's  mother  tongue,  he  has  learned  to  speak  it — and  if  he 
comes  from  an  educated  home,  to  speak  it  with  fair  conectnefti — 
without  any  help  from  an  explicit  knowledge  of  grammar. 

Tlio  order  of  the  teaching,  therefore,  Is  language  first  and  sraamar 
second;  and  the  grammatical  rules  should  be  arrived  at  by  an 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  words  and  sentences  with  which 
the  pupil  is  already  familiar. 

It  thoukl  be  recognised,  al^,  that  much  besides  gnuninatiGal  knowledge  is  Deeded 
to  secure  the  corrpct  use  of  English.  As  Mr.  Pitch  remarks,  "  the  faults  which  occur  in 
Rljeech,  tlie  confusions,  the  clumsy  constructions,  the  misuse  of  words,  and  tlicir 
ntisproiiuuclation,  are  not,  as  a  rale,  sins  against  grammar,  properly  so  oalled  ;  and 
are  not  to  be  set  right  by  learning  Englisli  accidence  or  syntax.'* 

(3)  Hie  grammatical  element  in  En^/wA.— Modem  English  is  a 
highly  oomposlte  and  analytic  language;  that  is,  only  in  coni- 
l>aratively  few  cases  does  it  express  shades  of  meaning  or  relationship 
by  inflexions.  In  this  respect  it  differs  greatly  from  Latin,  which  U 
one  of  the  most  completely  synthetic  or  inflected  languages.  Hence 
the  misfortune  of  having  had  English  grammars  framed  as  though 
the  language  were  a  highly  inflected  one. 

Such  inflections  as  exist  in  our  language — except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  words  not  yet  completely  naturalised — have  come  down  to  ns 
from  old  English,  and  are  simply  relics  which  have  escaped  the 
analytic  tendency.  Hence  some,  who  view  grammar  merely  as  an 
account  of  inflections  or  syntactical  forms,  would  have  us  believe  that 
English  is  almost  without  granmiar. 

Qrammar  has  to  do  with  the  forms  of  the  language,  whatever  those 
fonus  may  be.  "  To  deny  that  English  has  a  grammar  is  to  deny  it 
law  and  order."  There  may  be  poverty  of  inflectional  changes,  but 
there  is  no  poverty  of  means  to  express  every  needed  variation  of 
thought.  The  relations  exist,  although  in  a  form  which  is  more 
subtle  and  less  visible  to  the  eye  than  in  the  case  of  a  synthetic 
limgnage  ;  and  surely  grammar  has  as  much  right  to  deal  with  these 
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snbsitituted  modes  of  expression  as  with  the  original  modification  of 
^'ordi»  for  the  same  purpose. 

*'  Inflections,"  Miyti  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  "  are  not  tlie  soiil  of  grammar.  A  lauguage 
does  not  become  ungranimatical  when  it  paaaes  out  of  that  stage.  Tlie  uiain  ftinctiun 
uf  grammar  is  concerned  witli  more  perpetual  and  imperishable  matteis.  That 
function  ceases  only  when  a  language  loses  its  articulateness— censes  to  serve  for  the 
expression  of  thougtit— ceases  to  be  language.  However  deflcieut  the  English  lan- 
guage may  be  in  case-endings  and  snch  grammatical  landmarks,  in  power  of  irxpres- 
siou,  in  delicacy,  iu  elasticity,  in  versatility,  it  is  not  deflcieut  So  that  it  presents 
endless  varieties  of  tliat  grammatical  culminating  subject  of  inqiiiiy  and  interest — 
the  sentence.'* 

(4)  The  value  and  nee  of  Grammar  ai  a  subject  of  school  gttuiy.— 
The  dear  and  connected  thinking  necessary  to  grasp  the  formal  or 
ahitract  notions  of  grammar  is  a  most  Important  discipline  of  one  side 
of  the  mind,  and  the  most  essential  thing  in  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar  is  Siicrificed,  if  the  subject  is  not  so  handled  that  this 
discipline  may  be  secured.  Grammar  lo  nsnally  the  child's  first  intro- 
duction to  abstract  thinking ;  the  process  is  difficult,  and  needs  the 
most  careful  graduation  and  adjustment  to  the  pupil's  powers.  It  is 
clear  the  effort  must  not  be  demanded  of  him  before  the  development 
of  his  faculties  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  perform  with  some 
measure  of  success  what  is  required  of  him.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  that  the  child's  mlad  must  grow  natnrallj,  and  that 
forcing  it  by  methods  which  strain  but  do  not  strengthen  the 
faculties  cannot  but  prove  injurious. 

The  book  study  of  merely  technical  grammar  has  often  been 
regarded  as  though  it  were  everything  in  the  teaching  of  language  ; 
and  the  importance  of  a  full  vocabulary,  of  an  exact  knowledge  of 
literary  forms  and  the  meanings  of  words,  as  well  as  of  literature  itself, 
has  been  very  largely  overlooked. 

Orammar  systematises  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage, gives  point  and  force  to  corrections,  and  guides  his  judgiuent 
though  it  does  not  limit  it.  It  puts  what  he  knows  into  a  convenient 
fonn  for  remembering ;  and  renders  truths  respecting  language 
explicit  and  definite,  which  without  its  aid  would  remain  implicit  and 
indistinct. 

"  Tlie  laws,"  observes  Professor  Seeley,  "  may  be  new  in  form  to  him,  but  their 
substance  he  is  familiar  with  already;  he  recognises  their  truth  as  soon  as  they  are 
•Utcd,  his  mamory  Auiiiahea  him  with  Uluatratioiia  of  theuu" 
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The  study  of  grammar  InrlngB  into  relief  and  fixes  In  the  papll's 
mind  a  standard  of  aoeorate  usage,  fortifies  him  against  the  innrtmwu^ 
of  bad  examples  hj  making  dear  the  nature  of  wrong  forms  and  fisnlty 
oonstraotions,  and  thus  renders  his  imitation  of  what  is  correet  more 
certain,  rapid,  and  intelligent.  Proi)er1y  taught,  the  subject  shonld 
deepen  his  observation  and  insight,  induce  him  to  examine  language 
forms  closely,  and  lead  him  to  discover  for  himself  something  not 
only  of  the  relationshi[>s  of  words,  but  also  of  the  niceties  and  refine- 
ments of  speech. 

It  is  often  Maid  that  the  tiiiiM)rtaiice  of  the  sttuly  of  KiiglUh  ^raiinuar  tx  vers*  luudi 
overostiiDftted.  It  is  not  the  iin|>ortauce  of  graiiiniar  proiierly  taught  which  is  ezag- 
gerated,  but  of  au  uuiiitelligeut  knowledge  of  th€  gramnuir  Uookt  acquired  by  a  wrong 
method  !(inij>ly  for  examination  purposes,  and  of  the  practical  value  of  mere  gramuiar 
riilen  an  a  means  of  securing  correct  sjieaking  and  writing.  "The  direct  o}ieratioii 
uiid  use  of  grauiuiar  rules,"  says  Mr.  Fitch,  "In  improving  our  siieech  and  tnaking  it 
correct  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  st  all." 

Tliis  old  Lindley  Murray  notion  aljout  grammar  being  "  tlie  art  of  »i)eaking  and 
writing  the  English  language  with  propriety  "  still  vitiates  much  of  our  teaching.  It 
h  true,  as  shewn  above,  that  English  grammar  has  indirectly  a  distinct  practical  um*, 
but  this  hi  quite  secondary  to  the  main  disciplinary  purpose  of  the  teaching.  Ocaasaar 
flTM  as  earftata  eritnla  whareby  wa  may  test  tha  cmictasss  of  lawgaaf  ,  Just  as  logic  giT*  ^ 
us  criteria  for  testing  the  soundness  of  reasoning :  but  we  do  not  learu  to  speak  ami 
write  eorrat^ly  by  acquiring  a  kuowleilge  of  grammar,  any  more  than  we  learn  tt> 
reason  consistently  by  studying  logic.  In  both  cases  accuracy  is  far  more  due  to  tlie 
daily  influence  (»f  gmnl  example  and  to  ftvquent  correction  than  to  formal  rulen. 

(5)  The  age  tU  which  formal  grammar  should  be  begun. — Moat 
authorities  are  opposed  to  beginning  the  stadj  of  formal  grammar 
early.  Thus  Professor  Bain  would  not  have  it  liegun  before  the 
completion  of  the  tenth  year,  and  Professor  Laurie  not  until  n  ye«r 
later.  To  Kome  extent  the  time  will  de|)end  ujwn  the  development  of 
the  child  and  the  way  in  which  the  subject  is  taught ;  but,  a-s  a 
general  rule,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vieM'  given  alx>ve  is  the 
correct  one,  and  that  at  least  technical  gmmmar  should  certainly  not 
be  commenced  before  the  necessary  power  has  been  gained  to  grasp 
the  subject  intelligently. 

II.  The  Teaching  of  English  Grammar. 

(1)  Oeiieral  principles  aiul  outliru  of  the  method, — Many  of  our 
errors  in  the  teaching  of  English  are  due  to  the  fact,  already  pointed 
out,  that  we  haye  oonftised  the  method  of  learning  the  lining  motlier 
tongue  with  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  seenrlng  the  mastery  of  a 
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dead  language.  Grammar,  especially,  is  taught  far  too  much  as  a 
series  of  dogmatic  statement-s  about  language  presented  in  l)ook  fonu  ; 
and  the  information  required  is  too  often  poured  int/O  the  child's 
mind  in  a  way  which  renders  it  distasteful  and  prevents  its  being 
properly  understood.  It  is  this  vicious  system  of  teaching  English 
grammar,  as  though  it  were  a  set  of  forms,  rules,  and  lists  of  excep- 
tions to  be  memorised,  which  ha«  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  subject  into  disrepute. 

There  is,  again,  too  mudi  grammar  for  grammars  sake,  niles  being 
multiplied  and  elaborate  classifications  given  which  have  no  practical 
vahie,  either  as  a  means  of  education  or  as  useful  knowledge  ;  while, 
as  to  method,  we  are  still,  not  clear  of  what  has  \yeen  called  "  the  old 
senseless  routine  of  nomenclature  leaniing  and  the  droning  mnri'h  of 
the  parsing  class." 

It  has  often  been  correctly  point.ed  out  that  children  are  easily 
interested  in  realities  of  almost  any  kind,  and  that  words  properly 
treated  are  real ;  but  the  matters  with  which  grammar  is  more 
directly  concerned  are  abstract  and  difficult  to  grasp,  and  consequently 
are  very  apt  to  be  dry  and  tedious. 

In  order  then  that  the  work  may  be  rendered  Intelligible  and  agree- 
able,- it  must  be  based  upon  a  study  of  words  and  usages ;  and  in 
order  that  the  more  formal  gramniaticiil  truths  may  be  comprehended 
they  must  be  introduced  gradually.  If  the  facts  are  made  clear,  and 
firmly  grasped,  the  principles  will  unveil  themselves  all  in  good  time, 
and  the  pupil  will  come  to  realise  that  language  is  not  a  mere  capri- 
cious arrangement  of  words,  but  is  *•  law-directed  and  law-abiding." 
He  must  be  made  to  understand  why  a  usage  is  correct,  and  taught 
to  apply  again  and  again  what  he  learns,  so  that  it  may  be  fixed  and 
he  may  recognise  that  it  has  a  use. 

"The  desire/  says  ProfesHor  Laurie,  "to  attain  to  a  measurable  result  in  acqniHi. 
tion  is  niinonil.  What  we  shnuld  aim  at  is  a  natural  and  pleasing  activity  of  intil- 
ligence  in  the  direction  and  on  the  lines  of  the  various  subjects  we  teach.  I>>t  (;• 
have  quality,  and  quantity  will  takn  care  of  itsrlf." 

The  common  principles  of  method  have  a  ilii*tinct  application  in 
the  teaching  of  granmmr.  Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant pointa  which  should  guide  the  teacher  in  this  part  of  his  work  : — 

(a)  Both  method  and  material  mnst  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
stage  of  development  of  the  papil.     What  he  is  called  ujxm  to  do 
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must  he  kept  well  within  his  power,  or  his  intelligence  will  Riiffer. 
It  ha.s  been  rightly  said  that  the  more  formal  matters  of  grammar 
should  be  taught  '^  with  a  strong  leaning  to  merer."  Full  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject  is  a  work  of  time  ;  but  snob  teaching  aa  if  glTwn 
■hottld  liAYe  a  meaninir  for  tbe  pupil  thronffboul 

The  teacher  must  Iwware  of  Introducing  to  the  child  matten  nrhlch  may  be  Im|wr- 
tant  from  a  philological  point  of  view,  bnt  which  are  altogether  beyond  his  power  to 
comprehend.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  what  he  is  unable  to  nndenitand,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  will  have  the  slightest  attraction  for  him,  and  "  he  cannot  stretrh  a 
hand  throitgh  time  to  cateh  the  far-off  interest  of  years." 

(b)  The  grammar  of  the  mother  tongue  shonld  be  leamod  indue- 
ttyely  and  applied  deductlYelj.  The  formal  definitions,  rul&^s  ^nd 
abstract  principles  should  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the  pupiF* 
examination  of  language  as  commonly  employed  ;  they  should  not  be 
given  directly  and  then  explained  and  illustrated.  We  must  proceed 
from  such  facts  as  can  be  observed  to  simple  generalisations  ;  and  from 
these  gradually  to  others  of  a  more  difficult  character.  When  a 
definition  or  rule  has  been  thus  learned,  it  should  be  abundantly 
employed  as  a  test  in  deciding  the  character  of  further  examples. 
Frequent  and  intelligent  application  of  rules  is  the  only  means  by 
which  their  beHring  can  be  fully  comprehended  and  their  usefulness 
made  clear. 

(c)  The  pupil  must  be  led  from  the  ooniideration  of  the  whole  to 
that  of  the  parts.  Sentences  are  the  units  of  language ;  they  have  a 
meaning  for  the  child  and  are  constantly  being  used  by  him.  The 
first  formal  teaching  should  therefore  be  directed  to  the  recognition 
of  the  two  essential  parts  of  the  sentence — the  words  used  to  express 
what  is  spoken  of,  and  those  used  to  assert  something  respecting  it. 
When  these  parte  are  clearly  understood,  the  words  'subject'  and 
*  predicate'  may  be  made  known.  As  the  pupil's  power  grows, 
he  may  be  taught  to  separate  the  simple  subject  from  words 
which  modify  it ;  and  similarly  with  the  predicate.  In  this  way  he 
should  proceed  step  by  step  to  the  ultimate  examination  of  each  in- 
dividual word  and  its  relationships — that  is,  to  detailed  parsing. 

(d)  Regular  forms  and  correct  eianresfllonB  must  be  pezmaii«Btly 
fixed  in  the  mind  before  ezoeptions  and  inoorreot  usagea  are  brouglit 
forward.  Until  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  rules 
have  Wen  thoroughly  mastered,  exceptions — as  F^nelon  advooate4 
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three  hundred  years  ago — should  only  he  noted  as  they  crop  up  in  the 
pupil's  reading.  Later  on  it  may  be  useful  to  collect  and  systematise 
them  for  reference,  and  to  have  them  learned  in  connection  ;  but  in 
no  case  should  a  rule  be  given  and  followed  immediately  by  a  list  of 
exceptions.  Confusion  is  pretty  sure  to  result,  and  the  child  loses 
faith  in  a  rule  which  seems  to  him  "  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance." 

The  once  common  plan  of  setting  bad  examples  of  English  before 
children  for  correction  is  wrong  in  theory  and  mischievous  in  practice. 
The  less  they  see  and  hear  wrong  usages  the  better. 

TJie  Btory  ii  told  of  ft  boy  who  ytm  set  to  jnatify  or  correct  the  sentence— "  He  ii 
taller  than  me.**  Tliia  he  did  an  fnllowB — "  Tlii.s  is  wrong ;  it  should  l>e  '  I  am  laller 
than  him/  because  the  first  person  is  more  worthy  than  the  third." 

(e)  The  dlfllsrenee  between  terms  and  tbincri  mutt  not  be  lost  light  ol 
In  teaching  grammar  far  too  little  attention  is  often  given  to  keeping 
a  clear  distinction  between  abstract  and  concrete,  and  between  the 
ideas  underlying  grammatical  terms  and  those  conveyed  by  the  words 
which  express  the  corresponding  qualities  or  existences  in  things. 
Hence  arises  no  little  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  learner — a 
confusion  which  is  slowly,  if  ever,  got  rid  of. 

Thus  the  pupil  must  be  made  to  understand  that  a  noun  is  not  a  thing  but  a 
word  or  symbol  standing  for  it ;  that  gender  is  a  grammatical  distinction  in  tror«f«, 
and  mast- not  be  confounded  with  sex,  nor  must  masculine  and  feminine  1)e  con- 
founded with  male  and  female.  Verbs  again  are  not  artioM ;  nor  is  tense  timf,  but  a 
frraramaticat  form  of  the  verb,  or  distinction  attributed  to  it,  which  corresponds  to 
the  time  of  the  action.  Adjectives,  again,  do  not  express  the  qualities  of  nouns  but 
are  the  symbols  of  attributes  belonging  to  thing* ;  and  similarly  an  adverb  expresses 
an  attribute  of  the  action^  not  of  the  verb.  Even  grammatical  number  is  not 
number  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  form  of  the  word  corresponding  to  number  !n 
the  things  signified. 

Much  of  the  successful  mastery  of  English  grammar  depends  upon 
the  ready  recognition  of  analogies,  hence  the  comparative  method  will 
}»e  frequently  employed.  The  teaching  will  be  almost  entirely  oral ; 
and,  as  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind, 
constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  black-board.  The  work  mnst  be 
kept  from  being  slow  and  dull,  and  the  method  modified  or  varied  at 
any  point  where  the  pupils  fail  to  grasp  what  is  being  taught. 
Principles  must  not  be   Introduced  prematurely,  and  the  teacher 
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should  keep  in  iiiind  whither  the  instruction  h  tending,  so  that  the 
present  may  prepare  the  way  for  that  which  is  to  fnllow.  FtmibmU 
reylew  will  alao  be  naoMsaxy. 

Tlie  exerclMH  and  ilhiiitratlve  examples  should  he  Jndielously  arleciect  and 
syateinatically  amnged  to  suit  the  developmeut  of  the  anbject.  Want  of  care  ia 
this  respect  is  a  eoninion  defect.  No  preiMnttion  h  made,  and  the  exercises  arp 
cou8equentl]r  left  to  the  chance  of  the  niouient.  In  such  a  c-afle  it  in  not  to  W 
wondered  at  that  thej-  are  often  unKatiMfactory. 

(2)  Earlie»t  tMtcJiing — intntductory  work, — Before  anything  of  the 
nature  of  fonual  grannuar  is  attempted,  a  good  deal  may  be  done 
which  will  have  a  useful  bearing  on  the  hfUr  instruction.  Yonni; 
children  have  generally  only  a  very  limited  number  of  words  at  ooiu- 
mand  ;  and  the  first  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  extend  their  vocabu- 
lary,  and  make  clear  the  meanings  of  such  words  as  are  brought  within 
their  view  in  the  ordinary  teaching.  Tba  raadiiifl:  laaaoiii  and  tlia 
object  laaaona,  more  porticiUArly,  may  be  made  to  baya  a  povcvftil 
effect  upon  prograsa  In  the  knowledge  of  language.  It  is  important 
also  from  the  first  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  express  himself  simplT, 
naturally,  and  correctly  in  words  which  are  known  to  him ;  and,  in 
this  connection,  ellipses  and  easy  questions  are  of  the  greatest  use  ik» 
a  means  of  securing  the  necessary  practice.  Frequent  oorreetioiii! 
will  be  necessary  ;  and  in  teaching  new  words  full  use  should  lie 
made  of  the  black-board. 

The  t4*acher  should  ivfcr  to  Abbott  and  Seeley's  Kiiglidi  Lessons  far  Englisk  Peofit 
ioT  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  tlie  greater  number  of  our  words  are  learned, 
and  their  meanings  gradually  narrowed  down  by  use  and  experience  ixntfl  tbey 
beoonie  exact  Children  will  fntriuently  tcrasp  approximately  the  aenn  of  a  tiraii|[«> 
wonl  if  they  hear  it  used  in  connection  with  othom  all  of  which  are  cleariy  nnder* 

Mt004l. 

(3)  The.  Sentmce^iinltjM  aiui  Fret/iratf, — It  has  already  Wen 
pointed  out  that  tbe  cbild's  introduction  to  actual  grammar  ahonld 
be  tbroogb  tbe  aentance.  He  should  l>e  led  to  the  recognition  of 
the  two  mam  parts  and  a  knowledge  of  their  nature  by  the  examina- 
tion of  a  large  numlier  of  examples  put  \\\wn  the  black-board.  Tbe 
determination  abonld  be  made  to  depend  npon  aaiaar  appnbanaion  of 
tbe  aenae,  and  questions  will  necessarily  play  an  important  )iart  in 
the  teaching. 

Tbe  practice  in  tbe  simpleat  analyaia  abonld  tbrongbont  be  to  a 
large  extent  oral:    and  the  reading  Itook  mav  bo  mide  to  affonl 
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abundance  of  suitable  examples  if  a  little  care  is  exercised  in  their 
st4ection. 

Alongside  this  work  a  series  of  liinple  conBtmctlve  exerdseB 
should  also  be  given,  so  that  the  pupils  may  not  only  know  a 
sentence  when  they  see  it,  but  be  able  to  shape  easy  sentences 
correctly  for  themselves.  Beyond  this  point  they  should  not  proceed 
for  some  time. 

(4)  Ea9tj  Analysis  of  Sentences— The  Farts  of  Speech, — This  stage 
marks  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  beginning  of  formal  grammar. 
The  introductory  work  described  above  will  have  taught  the  child  to 
distinguish  between  subject  and  predicate,  and  the  teaching  may 
now  be  extended  to  more  detailed  analysis,  the  words  belonging  to  the 
subject  being  considered  apart  from  the  subject  itself,  and  those  which 
modify  or  complete  the  predicate  being  detached  from  the  predicate 
proper.  The  separation  of  these  adjuncts  should  be  led  up  to  by 
the  teacher  taking  to  pieces  a  variety  of  simple  sentences  on  the 
black-board  and  pointing  out  the  use  of  each  part.  The  way  in 
which  the  parts  are  named  should  then  be  explained  ;  and  when  they 
cjin  be  determined  with  fair  certainty  in  easy  cases,  the  reading 
book  may  be  introduced  and  oral  exercises  given  systematically. 

The  grammatical  analysiB  of  the  sentence  should  be  largely  based 
on  the  logical  analsrsis  of  the  meaning  ;  and,  at  this  stage,  the  teaching 
should  be  free  from  all  technicalities  not  really  needed  as  a  matter  of 
convenience. 

From  this  general  analysis  the  teacher  may  easily  pass  to  the  parts 
of  speech,  taking  the  noun  first,  then  the  verb,  adjective,  and  pronoun 
in  order.  The  function  of  conjunctions  and  prepositions,  as  connec- 
tives and  relational  words,  is  more  difficult  to  grasp;  Aence  they 
should  not  be  taught  until  the  other  parts  of  speech  have  been  well 
learned. 

In  dealing  with  any  part  of  speech  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  pupil  should  pass  from  recognition  of  the  function  of  the  word  to 
its  classification,  from  use  to  definition.  The  order  of  the  steps  of  the 
teaching  will  be  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  examination  of  a  number  of  sentences  on  the  black-board 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  pupils  to  note  the  office  or  nse  of  the 
particular  word  (or  instance  of  the  p..rt  o.  speech  to  be  taught)  in 
<«8ich,  and  h(^nce  to  reco}jni«o  its  Ijeheral  or  characteristic  quality; 

2d 
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The  importance  of  (Ui«ctiiig  attention  to  Uie  function  of  a  word  first,  in  eonneetka 
with  the  context,  cannot  he  too  strongly  emphaMsed.  We  cannot  settle  oorrectljr 
till  we  see  how  a  word  is  nsed,  and  realise  its  force  in  the  sentence,  what  paK 
of  speech  it  is :  for  its  classification  is  not  fixed,  bat,  m  Dr.  Abbott  ha*  pointed 
oat,  "th«  genios  of  the  English  language  is  that  any  word  may  ht  awy  jmrl  ^ 
tpetch,"  "In  English,**  remarks  Mr.  Woodward,  "the  power  of  tnj  word  and  its 
inflaence  in  the  sentence  are  rarely  dependent  on  its  form  or  discoTenble  b^  formal 
tests,  but  n\j  almost  entirely  upon  its  logical  relation  to  the  context.  The  part- 
of-speech  designation  cannot  be  determined  at  sight,  bat  only  by  its  connaetioii 
and  dependency." 

(6)  The  explanation  of  how  the  mode  in  which  a  word  la  need 
enables  ns  to  plaoe  it  In  a  class  with  other  words  which  are  employed 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  fk-aming  of  a  snitaUe  definition  to  serve 
as  a  classification  test  to  be  applied  in  future  determinations. 

The  ideas  to  be  contained  in  the  definition,  and  as  &r  as  possible  the  wording, 
should  be  questioned  trom  the  pupils :  the  whole  may  then  be  moulded  into  shape  liy 
the  teacher  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  attainable  clearness,  directness,  and  simplicity. 

The  teacher  must  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  pack  everything  into  a  cat-and- 
dried  formula.  The  clear  grasp  of  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  definitioB  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  after  work  is  to  be  intelligently  performed :  and  not  nntfl 
this  has  been  secured  should  the  definition  be  committed  to  memory. 

(c)  The  consideTation  of  the  name  to  be  giyen  to  the  class,  that  is, 
how  we  are  to  designate  the  part  of  speech ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  useful 
and  practicable,  the  explanation  of  the  gxammatical  term  used  and 
how  it  came  to  be  employed  instead  of  some  word  more  easily  under- 
stood. 


The  teehaisal  naaes  of  the  parts  of  speech  are  a  difilculty  to  children,  but  the  I 
are  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  language  to  be  given  up.  Many  teachers  advocate  tlie 
employment  at  first  of  such  terms  as  '  name-words,*  *  say- words,'  '  sort- words,' '  rela- 
tion-words,' and  so  on.  The  children  soon  feel  we  are  keeping  back  other  names  and 
want  to  know  them.  When  this  curiosity  is  aroused,  the  gnimn-.atical  terms  may  W 
giTen.  These  should  be  introduced  one  at  a  time  as  the  children  are  prepared  ftv 
their  reception.  A  few  suggestive  words  of  explanation  about  the  new  term  will  be 
usefbl,  but  the  teacher  must  exercise  his  Judgment,  and  give  only  what  will  be  really 
helpftaL 

The  instruction  at  this  stage  should  be  entirely  oral,  and  at  first 
the  sentences  presented  for  obserration  should  be  mainly,  if  not 
altogether,  furnished  by  the  teacher  or  the  scholars,  as  the  illustrations 
will  in  this  way  be  far  more  likely  to  be  suitable  and  interesting  than 
if  they  are  merely  taken  from  books.     Later  on,  however,  tb^  read- 
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ing  books  will  be  found  very  useful  as  storehouses  of  examples.  In 
the  exercises  it  will  be  useful  to  give  some  instances  in  which  the 
same  word  is  employed  in  different  ways. 

The  prepositLon  and  the  coxUnnction  are  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
speech  to  explain  intelligently.  It  will  be  found  that  children  are 
considerably  helped  in  grasping  the  first  general  notions  of  these 
words  if  they  are  led  to  look  upon  the  use  of  the  preposition  as  similar 
to  that  of  a  nail  or  glue,  and  the  office  of  the  conjunction  as  that  of 
a  hinge.^  In  dealing  with  the  preposition  it  has  been  thought  advis- 
able by  some  to  teach  prepositional  phrases  as  '  relation-phrases '  first, 
and  to  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  such  phrases  are  generally  employed 
to  modify  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  sometimes  to  stand  in  place 
of  an  adjective.  The  force  of  the  *  relation- words '  or  prepositions 
would  then  be  brought  out,  and  finally  the  definition  given. 

When  all  the  parts  of  speech  have  been  dealt  with,  they  should  be 
grouped  80  as  to  show  their  relationshlpi  and  to  make  clear  that  they 
include  all  the  uses  to  which  words  can  bo  put  in  a  sentence.  In  this 
way  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  see  why  there  are  eight  parts  of 
speech  and  no  more  :  or,  since  the  interjection  is  simply  an  emotional 
outburst  quite  unrelated  to  the  sentence,  we  may  say  that  there  are 
only  seven  fundamentally  distinct  kinds  of  words  used  in  the  expres- 
sion of  our  thoughts.  The  purpose  each  part  of  speech  serves  in 
relation  to  the  rest  will  thus  gradually  be  made  clear  and  some  further 
insight  gained  into  the  necessary  features  of  sentence  structure. 

(5)  Detailed  Ora/mmar—formcU  ancUysis  and  parsing. — So  far 
as  the  facts  of  granunar  are  concerned,  the  work  at  this  stage  should 
be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  Inflectiona.  Such  forms  as 
are  in  common  use  should  be  well  learned,  but  they  should  be  fully 
explained  and  illustrated  before  being  committed  to  memory. 

If  properly  used,  as  a  summary  of  the  teaching,  a  suitable  text- 
hook  will  now  be  of  considerable  service.  Essential  matters,  like  the 
use  of  the  apostrophe  in  connection  with  possessives,  the  forms  of  the 
pronouns,  the  difference  between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs, 
tense,  and  the  correct  use  and  force  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  shall  and 
vnlly  may  and  can,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  taught ;  but  the  elaborate 
classifications  sometimes  found  in  grammar  books  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  and  only  tend  to  make  the  subject  repulsive. 

\  Sea  ProfeMor  Ndklidohn'a  Adminbl*  Short  MngtUk  Ortmrnar. 
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The  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  terms  necessary  for  g^eneral  analyiis 
may  be  gradually  extended  by  his  study  of  sentences,  alongside  the 
teaching  of  other  particulars  respecting  the  words  ;  and  ssrntactical 
relations  may  be  explained  little  by  little  in  a  similar  way.  The  mo<ie 
in  which  these  relations  should  not  be  taught  is  by  having  them  com- 
mitted to  memory  merely  as  a  series  of  rules  to  be  afterwards  applied. 

Time  mnst  be  given  for  the  pupil  to  realise  one  thing  thoroughly  before  another  ia 
presented.  Too  often  the  child  is  hurried  from  point  to  point  without  any  clear 
understanding  whut  he  is  about,  and  ends  by  becoming  hoiielesaly  benniddled. 

A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  yalae  of 
analysis  and  the  place  it  should  occupy  in  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar.  Reasonably  and  intelligently  taught,  it  may  certainly  be 
rendered  a  valuable  exercise.  The  more  common  faults  are  making 
the  analysis  too  intricate  in  form,  insisting  upon  minute  distinctions 
of  little  moment,  and  allowing  the  work  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
'  pigeon-holing '  of  parts. 

As  previously  noted  the  grammatical  analysis  should  be  arriTed 
at  through  the  logical  analysis  of  the  sense.  Attention  is  thus  coui- 
pelled  to  the  underlying  thought,  and  the  exercise  is  prevented  from 
becoming  a  "  study  of  mere  empty  forms."  For  teaching  purposes 
the  black-board  should  be  in  constant  use,  and  the  sentences  should 
he  '  mapped  out '  in  such  a  way  that  the  relation  of  the  parts  may 
strike  the  eye.  The  common  book  arrangement  in  rectangles  is 
inelastic  and  uninteresting. 

As  dlscipUnaxy  exercises,  analysis  and  parsing  should  proceed  side 
hy  side,  and  the  one  be  made  to  assist  the  other.  The  examples  should 
be  carefully  graduated,  and  for  a  long  time  they  should  be  of  a 
fairly  easy  character.  The  unravelling  of  mere  structural  puzzles 
only  obscures  the  teaching  of  ordinary  constructions. 

The  work  for  the  most  part  should  be  conducted  orally,  as  in  this 
way  a  much  larger  amount  of  practice  is  secured  and  the  corrections 
are  thoroughly  made.  Further,  the  great  tendency  in  children  is  to 
guess  and  not  think  ;  and  in  written  exercises  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  them  to  consider  the  points  in  the  way  they  «m  be  led  to  do  by 
skilful  questioning.  The  habit  of  thoughtful  consideration,  therefore, 
should  be  established  before  written  exercises  are  employed  to  any 
great  extent ;  and,  when  they  nro  made  \\»9  of,  th^y  mnst  W  vpry 
wirofnlly  «oiTe«t«d. 
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Tlic  iHiwer  U)  imrsc,  viewed  as  a  mere  accniuplirthiiient,  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
useless.  The  value  uf  the  exercise  depends  entirely  upon  its  being  conducted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  discipline  the  faculties.  The  practice  as  usually  carried  out  might  with 
much  advantage  be  considerably  simplified,  and  confined,  at  least  with  younger  pupils, 
t->  such  particulars  as  can  be  clearly  made  out  and  have  a  regular  application  In 
English. 

(6)  Auxiliary  Ej'ercines — Derivation^  JVord-building,  etc. — Deriva- 
tion taught  in  a  reasonable  way,  and  within  clearly  defined  limits,  may 
be  matle  a  very  useful  auxiliary  exercise  to  the  ordinary  teaching  of 
Enj^dish.  It  is  a  gain  to  the  pupil  to  know  that  there  are  other 
languages  l)esides  our  own,  that  to  some  of  them  we  are  indebted  for 
many  of  the  words  which  now  form  part  of  our  speech,  and  that  in 
the  transfer  they  have  been  modified  in  fonu  and  further  altered,  by 
the  addition  of  suitable  syllables  either  before  or  after  the  funda- 
mental forms,  to  express  various  changes  of  meaning. 

The  subject  is  one  which  demands  judicious  management,  and  that  the  teacher  shall 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  strengthening  of  other  parts 
of  the  work.  Tha  taaehing  may  mmUj  1m  orerdona,  especially  where  the  pupils  have  net 
knowledge  of  any  language  but  their  own.  The  mere  giving  of  the  root  as  i»art  of  the 
explanation  of  every  word  is  a  quite  useless  proceefling. 

Only  the  more  important  roots,  from  which  groups  of  words  have 
1>een  derived,  should  be  taught ;  and,  as  a  preliminary,  the  common 
preflxas  Bhoold  be  carefully  explatnad  and  Ailly  lUustrated  by 
numerous  examples  upon  the  black-board,  until  their  force  in  com- 
bination is  thoroughly  understood.  When  the  prefixes  have  been 
mastered,  the  lessons  should  take  something  of  the  following  fonu  : — 

(a)  A  number  of  words  from  the  same  root  ihould  be  written  under 
one  another  on  the  black-board ;  as,  for  instance,  compel,  dispal, 
expel,  impel,  propel y  repel;  or,  adduce,  comluce,  deduce,  educe,  induce, 
introduce,  produce,  reduce,  etc.  The  children  will  often  be  able  to 
supply  many  of  the  words  themselves. 

(b)  The  forms  of  the  words  composing  the  group  should  be  com- 
pared, so  as  to  bring  out  the  element  common  to  the  whole ;  the 
meaning  of  this  i)art  should  l>e  exphiined,  and  the  Ltitin  root  given 
from  which  it  has  been  derive<l. 

(r)  To  the  meaning  of  the  stem  or  root  portion  should  then  be  added 
the  signification  of  each  of  the  prefixes  attached  to  the  words  taken, 
and  the  children  should  be  (|ue8tioned  until  they  can  give  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  each  word  in  turn. 
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(d)  As  a  last  step,  constnictlYe  exercises  should  be  given,  the 
pupils  being  called  upon  to  frame,  either  ordUy  or  in  writing,  a 
number  of  sentences  in  which  each  word  dealt  with  is  made  use  of  in 
its  proper  sense. 

A  series  of  lessons  taught  in  this  way,  together  with  the  incidental  references  which 
may  often  be  made  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects,  will  help  to  make  the  child's 
knowledge  of  meanings  accurate,  and  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  fundamental 
relationship  of  the  various  words  of  each  particular  group.  The  work  will  also 
illustrate  the  composite  nature  of  our  own  language  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  grown 
to  be  what  it  is. 

Instruction  in  word-bolldlxie:  should  be  associated  with  the  lessons 
described  above,  and  should  direct  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
other  forms  derived  from  the  original  English  words,  especially  from 
such  as  "  have  a  progeny."  The  grouping  of  words  will  thus  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  various  procesaes  illustrated  by  which  words  have  been 
formed  from  one  another  by  means  of  affixes  and  prefixes. 

For  instance,  nouns  from  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  nouns ;  adjfditrs  from  nouns, 
verbs,  and  other  adjectives ;  verbs  from  nouns,  adjectives,  and  other  verbs :  and  no 
on.  Almost  any  goo<l  manual  on  language  will  funiish  all  that  the  teaclier  needs  in 
the  way  of  information :  and  the  examples  he  can  easily  supplement  and  arrange  to 
suit  his  own  purposes.    The  work  must  not  be  made  a  matter  of  cram. 

The  force  of  the  affixes  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  should 
be  rendered  clear  by  the  examination  of  a  number  of  instances,  sup- 
plied as  far  as  possible  by  the  pupils  themselves  ;  and  the  forms  and 
meivnings  should  be  fixed  by  further  exercise  in  classifying  examples 
drawn  from  recollection  or  the  examination  of  the  reading  book. 

The  changes  in  stgniflcation  and  use,  as  well  as  in  form,  which 
words  have  undergone  in  the  past,  and  the  mode  in  which  these 
changes  came  about— their  life-history  so  to  spetik — may  be  made  a 
most  attractive  study  to  advanced  pupils,  if  the  tea^'her  is  well 
infonued  and  handles  the  material  at  all  skilfully  ;  and  something  of 
the  romance  attaching  to  the  story  of  particular  words  may  often  be 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  even  young  pupils. 

Archbishop  Trench  in  his  Study  o/Wortlsh&a  shewn  us  how  many  interesting  truths, 
records  of  human  experience,  relics  of  customs,  and  phases  of  old-world  thought  lie 
hidden  in  words ;  aiul  how  their  meanings  have  gradually  changed  with  time,  until 
the  thought  or  feeling  the  word  originally  symbolised  has  bea>me  blurred  almost  past 
recognition  in  the  present  usage.  The  teacher  should  also  read  Max  Miiller's  Sri>  uce 
of  Ixinguags  and  make  use  of  a  really  good  dictionary  in  which  the  history  of  the  words 
is  traced. 
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Systematic  treatment  of  the  history  of  words  may  be  possible  only 
in  very  few  cases,  but  occasional  lessons  may  be  given  to  the  higher 
classes  in  almost  any  school ;  and  many  opportunities  Will  arise, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  explanation  of  the  reading  lesson, 
where  a  few  minutes  may  well  be  spent  in  directing  attention  to  the 
more  prominent  points  in  the  history  of  some  word  which  lends  itself 
to  such  treatment.  Properly  managed,  teaching  of  this  kind  is  stimu- 
lating in  a  high  degree ;  the  imagination  is  exercised,  interest  is 
excited,  and  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the  words  dealt  with  is 
made  clear  and  impressive  in  a  way  which  the  most  careful  learning 
of  definitions  can  never  secure. 

The  laporteaM  of  atftMhlaf  tzMt  Mid  eorr«ot  idtM  to  worda  1b  not  appreciated  in 
schools  as  it  should  be ;  and  far  too  little  help  and  encouragement  is  given  towards 
securing  the  Intelligent  and  habitual  use  of  a  dictionary.  Advanced  pupils  should  be 
provided  with  a  serviceable  book,  like  Chamber$*8  Dictionary,  and  trained  to  refer  to 
it  regularly  when  a  word  occurs  with  the  meaning  of  which  they  are  not  familiar. 

(7)  The  pUice  of  historical  grammar, — Historical  grammar  often 
throws  oonalderaUle  light  on  current  usagM,  by  shewing  how  they 
grew  up  and  what  the  forms  were  originally.  It  thus  tends  to  Intelll- 
gmice,  where  snitahly  employed,  but  it  has  no  power  to  determine 
what  should  be  in  the  present  There  are  reasons  "  for  most  of  the 
apparent  absurdities  and  anomalies  of  modern  English,"  and  the 
discovery  of  these  is  interesting  to  the  student  who  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  elements  of  ordinary  grammar  and  is  capable  of 
appreciating  the  explanations.  To  introduce  them,  however,  in  the 
early  stages  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  simply  to  perplex  the  pupil, 
because  he  has  not  yet  got  finn  hold  of  the  present  forms  which  the 
historical  references  are  to  account  for.  Even  in  the  higher  stages 
historical  grammar  needs  to  be  appealed  to  with  discretion,  and 
■hoold  be  taught  as  an  aid,  not  as  an  end  In  ItseU:  The  great  thing 
is  to  guide  the  pupils  into  the  correct  use  of  the  language  as  it  exists 
to-day. 

In  elementary  schools,  except  for  very  occasional  illustration,  historical  grammar  is 
best  left  alone ;  for  here  there  is  neither  time  nor  reason  for  dealing  with  "  curiosities 
of  the  ancient  tongue  which  would  involve  both  teacher  and  pupils  in  learned  re- 
searches which  are  beyond  their  sphere."  Too  often,  so  nmch  is  said  about  the  old 
funus  that  tlie  real  ix>ini  of  the  explanation,  namely,  making  clear  the  present  use,  is 
missed. 

(8)  The  U8€  of  a  text-hook. — ^A  suitable  grammar  book  is  a  very 
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useful  help  to  the  teaching,  if  properly  employed,  as  it  enahlM  tbe 
pupil  to  revise  and  fix  wliat  he  liaa  been  t&oght,  and  to  realise  the 
relationsMp  of  the  various  parta.  Such  a  book  should  be  siiuple  and 
compendious  in  form,  and  present  the  various  facts  and  principles 
which  make  up  the  substance  of  the  instruction  in  their  proper 
perspective.  The  information  should  not  be  set  to  be  learned  until  it 
has  been  taught  orally  and  fully  illustrated  on  the  black-board.  Any 
minor  matters  which  are  inserted  in  the  book  should  be  omitted  by 
the  pupil  until  the  essentials  have  been  mastered. 

Bfany  of  our  elementary  grammar  books  are  too  technical,  and  repel 
the  pupil  by  the  form  in  which  the  facts  are  stated ;  the  definition5 
are  not  unfrequently  loose  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  chussifications 
in  many  cases  far  more  minute  than  is  necessary  for  any  practical 
purpose.  As  Professor  Laurie  observes :  "  However  accurate  the 
distinctions  may  be  if  they  are  too  numerous  they  defeat  their  own 
ends." 

It  is  a  conimou  mistake  to  make  lue  of  too  advauced  a  book.  The  MUiemeuts  which 
the  pupil  has  to  learn  are  not  easily  grasped,  and  the  preneuce  of  much  that  he  lias 
nothing  to  do  with  prevents  the  rest  from  being  seen  in  it^  true  connection  aud 
Importance. 

III.  English  Compositiok.  ^ 

The  practical  study  of  composition  of  an  easy  kind  may  be  begun 
earlier  than  the  study  of  formal  gramiuar ;  but  when  the  latter  is 
tiiken  up  the  two  subjects  should  be  taught  side  by  side.  Such 
truths  resi)ecting  word-forms  and  syntactical  relations  as  the  pupil 
learns  in  the  one  he  should  be  called  upon  to  apply  in  the  other  ;  and 
his  knowledge  of  these,  if  properly  appealed  to,  should  put  him  on 
the  alert  against  inaccunicies  and  give  fuller  meaning  and  force  to 
the  teacher's  criticisms. 

Thf  j^ivat  importance  of  training  children  to  express  their  thoughts  readily  and 
correctly  is  prtibably  recognised  theoretically  by  every  t-eadier  :  but  the  instruction 
is  too  often  desultory  and  unsatisfactory.  The  work  is  to<j  much  of  the  nature  of 
hap-hazard  experimenting,  regular  and  suitable  practice  is  not  properly  provided  for, 
and  the  graduation  of  the  exercises  is  far  too  little  attended  to. 

(1.)  Qualities  to  be  ahned  at  in  composition. — The  teaching  of 
composition  in  schools  should  be  directed  to  secure  the  writing  of 
plain  straightforward  English  prose,  free  from  error  and  obscurity. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  qualities  which  the  teacher 
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should  dwell  upon  and  illustrate  again  and  again  in  his  correction  of 
the  composition  exercises. 

(a)  NatoralnesB  and  simplicity.  The  statements  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  an  easy  natural  way  and  be  the  real  outcome  of  having 
something  to  say.  The  words  should  be  such  an  the  pupil  is  familiar 
with,  and  the  simplest  which  will  serve  the  purpose  exactly.  Long 
high-sounding  words,  fine  writing,  pretentiousness,  sham  sentiment, 
and  moralising  are  to  be  distinctly  discouraged.  We  should  be 
careful  not  to  damp  out  individuality  by  insisting  upon  the  language 
being  of  the  kind  we  ourselves  should  make  use  of.  Honest  failure 
i.s  better  than  a  mere  patchwork  of  set  phrases  and  platitudes  adopted 
second-hand. 

Composition  is  too  much  dissociated  from  speech,  as  though  the  mode  of  expression 
ill  writing  and  speaking  were  different.  A  boy  who  talks  fluently  euongh  often 
liecomes  awkward  and  artificial  wlieu  set  to  write,  because  he  thinks  he  has  to 
express  himself  in  a  hook  way. 

(6)  CoxrectnesB.  The  language  employed,  both  as  to  w^ords  and 
sentence  structure,  should  be  in  accordance  with  commonly  accepted 
standards  of  accuracy.  A  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  and  rules 
will  here  be  of  use  to  the  pupil,  a^d  to  these  he  should  be  constantly 
referred  when  he  falls  into  error. 

Blunders  in  the  use  of  inflexions,  bad  spelling,  and  wrong  punctuation  will  all 
need  to  be  carefully  dealt  with.  Slang,  although  frequently  tolerated  in  common 
conversation,  should  And  no  place  in  composition;  nor  should  vulgarisms  and 
provincial  words  be  allowed  to  pass. 

(c)  Clearness.  This  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things  to  which 
attention  should  be  directed,  and  one  which  may  be  taught  with 
success.  What  the  sentence  is  intended  to  mean  should  be  evident 
at  once  ;  there  must  be  no  ambiguity,  no  vagueness.  Want  of  clear- 
ness arises  chiefly  from  imperfect  realisation  of  the  thought  to  l)e 
expressed,  from  the  muddling  up  in  the  same  sentence  of  mattei*s 
which  should  be  distinct,  and  from  clumsy  construction  due  more 
especially  to  the  faulty  arrangement  of  the  words. 

"Clearness,"  says  Dr.  Ablx»tt,  "is  simply  an  intellectual  quality,  not  depending 
like  strength  and  elegance  upon  emotional  or  aesthetic  gifts.  Clearness  may  therefore 
be  easily  taught  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  the  principles  and  rules  upon  which 
it  rests  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  pupil." 

{(()  Directness  and  force.  To  be  effective  ordinary  prose  should  be 
concise  and  vigorous  without  being  abnipt  or  w^anting  in  smoothness. 
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The  sentences  should  be  well  balanced,  and  so  arranged  that  the  form 
may  strike  the  eye  readily.  There  must  be  no  wordiness,  no  ram- 
bling, no  unwieldy  or  involved  constructions  ;  and  such  words  should 
be  chosen  as  will  appeal  to  the  mind  most  powerfully  in  the  way 
intended.  Expenditure  of  effort  to  make  out  the  structure  means  so 
much  loss  of  attention  to  the  sense. 

Fm1»1«b«h  of  thoufht  Mid  pooHMH  of  ozproaloB  gtaorally  go  tofotkor.  A  aentence  mAy 
be  dear  and  Aree  fh>in  positive  error,  and  yet  may  be  the  baldest  commonplaee.  The 
use  of  hackneyed  words  and  phrasM  often  given  an  impression  of  weakness. 

The  gradual  training  of  the  child  to  recognise  what  really  good 
t!ng1ish  is  has  an  important  bearing  in  the  teaching  of  composition. 
It  gives  him  some  sort  of  standard  whereby  to  judge,  and  should  at 
least  make  clear  to  him  the  necessity  for  avoiding  the  commoner  and 
grosser  faults  in  his  own  efforts. 

Much  may  also  be  done  with  advanced  pupils  to  lead  them  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  style ;  but,  ^o  far  aajnuctice  is  concerned^ 
the  higher  qualities  of  prose — depending  very  largely,  as  they  do 
upon  emotional  sensibility,  the  cultivation  of  the  taste,  an  extensive 
vocabulary,  and  a  delicately  trained  ear — lie  almost  entirely  outside 
the  scope  of  school  work. 

Tlie  t«aU««s  of  artiitle  prose  are  well  set  forth  in  the  following  passage  fh>in  Sir 
Arthur  Heli>s'  Realmahf  describing  the  characteristics  of  a  sentence  of  the  highest 
kind.  "  It  should  be  powerful  in  its  substantives,  choice  and  discreet  in  its  adjectives, 
nicely  correct  in  its  verbs:  not  a  word  that  could  be  added,  nor  one  which  the  ma»i 
fastidious  would  venture  to  suppress  :  in  order  lucid,  in  sequence  logical,  in  methtid 
perspicuous ;  and  yet  with  a  pleasant  and  inviting  intricacy  which  disappears  as  you 
advance  in  the  sentence :  the  language  throughout  not  quaint,  not  obsolete,  not  com- 
mon, and  not  new :  its  several  clauses  Justly  proportioned  and  carefully  balanced,  so 
that  it  moves  like  a  well-disciplined  army  organised  for  conquest :  the  rhythm  nul. 
that  of  niUMic,  but  of  a  higher  and  more  fantastic  melodiousness,  submitting  to  no  rul«?, 
incapable  of  being  taught :  the  subntance  and  the  form  alike  disclosing  a  happy  union 
of  the  soul  of  the  author  to  the  sul^ect  of  his  tliought,  having,  therefore,  individuality 
without  personal  predominance:  and  withal,  there  must  be  a  sense  of  felicity  aboat  it, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  product  of  a  happy  moment,  so  that  you  feel  that  it  will  not 
happen  again  to  that  man  who  writes  the  sentence,  or  to  any  other  of  the  sons  of  men, 
to  say  the  like  thing  so  choicely,  tersely,  mellifluonsly,  and  completely.** 

(2)  The  ineans  to  be  employed  i'n  teaching  eomposition.^These  are 
chiefly  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Direct  Instruction  as  to  wliat  is  required.  Before  the  pupil  is 
set  to  write,  the  teacher  should  explain  clearly  what  is  to  be  done. 
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and  how  it  may  be  accomplished.  A  few  simple  rules  respecting  such 
things  as  the  arrangement  of  words,  the  sequence  of  ideas,  and  the 
avoidanoe  of  common  faults,  will  be  found  useful ;  but  uny  lengthy 
theoretical  statements  are  not  needed.  The  composition  manual 
should  be  known  by  the  teacher,  but  will  be  of  little  assistance  to 
young  pupils. 

"Half-a-dozen  rulefl,"  remarks  De  Quincey,  "for  evading  the  moat  frequently  re- 
curring forma  of  awkwardnestf  of  ob$curity,  of  misprvportion^  and  of  double  meaning, 
would  do  more  to  aseiift  a  writer  in  practice,  laid  under  some  necessity  of  hurry,  than 
volumes  of  general  disquisition." 

{b)  The  imitation  of  a  good  modeL  Consciously  or  unconsciously 
the  pupil  will  be  pretty  certain  to  imitate  the  forms  he  is  accustomed 
to  see  and  hear.  His  everyday  experiences  will  have  more  influence 
upon  his  practice  than  rules  and  theoretical  explanations.  Hence  arises 
the  importance  of  familiarising  him  with  good  models,  and  of  ensuring 
that  the  language  employed  both  in  the  teaching  and  in  the  reading 
books  is  good  of  its  kind. 

After  the  composition  exercises  on  any  subject  have  been  criticised,  tlie  teacher 
Hhould  give  a  'fair  copy'  himself  on  tlic  blackboanl,  and  discuss  the  reasons  fur  the 
placing  of-  particular  wunls,  the  arrangement  of  tlie  parts,  etc  "A  grain  of  sliuw- 
iug,"  as  Mr.  E.  E.  Bowen  observes,  "  is  worth  a  bushel  of  telling." 

(c)  Graduated  and  regular  practice  with  careftQ  correction  of  errors. 
The  framing  of  sentences  as  answers  to  questions  in  the  ordinary 
lessons  will  afford  much  useful  prdctice  in  oral  composition,  especially 
if  the  teacher  is  careful  to  correct  any  clumsy  constructions  or  mis- 
takes in  grammar  which  occur.  As  the  pupU's  power  of  expression 
grows,  longer  statements  should  be  required  of  him,  until  at  length  he 
is  able  to  give  a  straightforward  account  of  any  simple  occurrence. 
ByBtematic  written  exercises,  however,  are  by  far  the  most  important 
means  of  training  in  the  skilful  use  of  language.  They  must  be 
arranged  to  suit  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  thoroughly  corrected 
and  criticised ;  in  fact,  their  efliciency  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  care  with  which  the  errors  are  pointed  out  and  the  defects  dis- 
cussed. It  is  useless  to  try  to  correct  all  faults  at  once.  Those  which 
are  most  serious  at  the  time  should  be  dealt  with  first ;  and  when 
these  have  been  got  rid  of,  others  should  be  attacked  in  order. 

The  tendency  is  for  the  pujnls  to  give  insufficient  heed  to  what  is  said  by  way  of 
correction.    The  exercises  should  be  read  out  before  the  whole  class,  and  any  one 
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allowed  to  utTer  suggestions  fur  iinproveiuent.  The  black-board  shouM  \>e  in  c<>u»taut 
use ;  and,  after  the  corrections  have  been  made,  it  is  often  well  to  have  the  exerciMC 
re-written  in  the  light  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  offered.  In  the  high*  r 
stages,  the  faultiness  of  any  particular  construction  may  in  many  cases  be  brought 
home  more  strongly  by  calling  upon  the  pupils  to  analyse  the  defective  sentences. 

Smaller  matters,  such  as  the  statement  of  the  title,  the  division  into  paragraphs,  Una 
Iiunctuation,  neatness  -of  arrangement,  good  writing,  the  lea\ing  of  a  margin  of  tin: 
same  width  for  corrections,  and  so  on,  should  not  be  disregarded. 

{(J)  The  training  of  tbe  ear.  What  is  called  a  *' good  ear '  is  a  use- 
ful auxiliary  in  the  writing  of  English,  when  the  more  essential 
qualities  of  correctness  and  clearness  have  been  acquired,  and  some 
amount  of  facility  and  grace  may  be  looked  for.  The  pupils  should 
gradually  be  trained  to  perceive  that  certain  arrangements  of  words 
are  more  easily  uttered  and  pleasanter  in  sound  than  others ;  and 
that  in  good  writing  the  sentences  do  not  proceed  by  jerks,  or  end 
abruptly,  but  flow  smoothly,  and  leave  both  mind  and  ear  satisfied  at 
the  close. 

The  recognition  of  the  metrical  flow  of  jtoetry,  reading  aloud,  and  recitation,  are 
important  aids  to  this  cultivation  of  the  ear;  but  in  actual  composition  the  provinct^ 
of  poetry  and  prose  must  be  kept  quite  distinct.  With  advanced  pupils,  the  avoid- 
ance of  harsh  combinations,  Jingling  words,  and  nigged  constructions,  may  fairly  be 
looked  for;  and  eventually  something  even  may  be  done  towards  leading  tliem  t^i 
appreciate  the  subtle  and  almost  iuflnitely  varied  rhythm  of  the  highest  prose,  so 
different  from  the  regular  fall  of  the  words  in  poi'try,  but  producing  an  cfl'ect  not  lew 
pleasing  to  an  ear  trained  to  detect  it. 

(3)  The  7iahire  of  Die  exercises. — The  power  to  write  really  good 
composition  is  only  to  be  giiined  by  practice.  To  teach  the  subject 
well,  the  exercises  need  to  be  carefully  graduated  and  arranged,  so  a&i 
to  stimulate  thought,  and  cultivate  observation,  judgment,  and  good 
taste,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  pupil's  development  at  each  stage  of 
the  work. 

The  subjects  set  to  be  written  about  should  be  definite,  capable  of 
simple  treatment,  and  sufficiently  limited  in  scope  to  allow  of  their 
being  satisfactorily  handled  in  the  space  and  time  allowed.  They 
must  also  be  within  the  pupil's  understanding  and  knowledge,  and 
such  as  will  be  likely  to  prove  interesting  enough  to  engage  attention. 
Tbe  first  condition  of  success  Is  that  the  pupil  shall  have  adequate 
information  for  the  purpose  ;  if  he  has  nothing  to  Fay,  and  is  required 
to  invent,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  write  rubbish,  and  to  write  it 
badly. 
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TTie  eholM  of  ml^Mte  should  receive  much  inure  careful  attention  than  is  commonly 
given  to  it.  Many  of  those  recommended  in  books  are  far  too  ambitious,  and  demand 
greater  breailth  of  view  and  grasp  of  detail  tlian  can  reasonably  be  exi^cted  from 
youthful  writers.  MatUn  of  aa  abatraet  aatur*  should,  as  a  nilo,  be  avoidod.  Tlie 
virtues  were  once  fovourite  subjects ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  common  sense  has 
lAnished  dissertations  uytou  thein  from  most  of  our  schools. 

(a)  Reproduction  of  a  simple  narrative  or  story.  The  matter  must 
Le  communicated,  or  got  up,  before  the  children  are  set  to  write. 
The  common  phm  is  for  a  short  story,  as  one  of  jEsop's  Fables,  or 
any  amusing  incident,  to  be  narrated  by  the  teacher  so  aa  to  bring 
out  into  relief  the  more  important  points.  These  are  still  further 
impressed  by  questioning  ;  and  any  necessiiry  instructions  are  given. 
The  pupils  are  then  called  upon  to  give  an  account  in  writing  of 
what  they  have  heard,  and  the  exercises  are  criticised  and  corrected 
as  already  described. 

In  the  earliest  exercises  it  is  well  to  have  the  story  written  out  first  as  a  series  of 
short  answers  t6  questions  which  are  given  one  at  a  time,  so  as  to  compel  attention 
to  each  iioint  in  order.    Tlio  whole  may  then  be  rewritten  in  the  usual  way. 

(6)  Easy  description.  This  exercise  demands  more  judgment  than 
the  last,  and  for  some  time  more  help  will  be  needed  in  the  way  of 
suggestion  as  to  treatment.  The  objects  to  be  described  should  be 
such  as  are  known  to  the  pupils  first  Land.  Any  interesting 
thing  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  or  which  can  be  placed  before 
them,  together  with  such  subjects  as  a  country  walk,  a  cricket  or 
football  match,  and  so  on,  may  be  made  use  of. 

The  importance  of  seizing  upon  the  salient  features  first  and  omit- 
ting unimportant  details,  as  w^ell  as  of  tiiking  the  points  in  some 
natural  order,  must  be  made  clear  by  the  teacher ;  and  in  the  early 
exercises  it  will  be  well  to  put  upon  the  black-board  a  rough  ou-w- 
line  of  the  facts  which  the  pupils  may  fill  in  for  themselves. 

A  good  exercise  by  way  of  variety  is  to  place  a  picture  in  front  of  the  cla-ss,  or  to 
solect  a  suitable  one  tliat  the  children  have  in  their  reading  books,  and  to  let  them  tell 
ill  words  what  the  picture  shews.  In  this  some  latitude  should  be  allowed  to  tl:  • 
inaginntioii. 

(r)  Abstracts  of  Reading  Lessons,  etc.  The  story  or  information 
given  in  the  reading  lesson  will  oft«n  form  an  admirable  subject  for  a 
succeeding  composition  exercise,  and  might  with  advantage  be  much 
more  freijuently  made  use  of  than  it  is.  The  plan  of  calling  upon 
tho  pupils  in  thiij  way  to  giv6  an  outline  of  what  they  hnvo  rend 
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encourages  them  to  give  attention  to  the  subject-matter  during 
reading,  helps  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  the  words,  and  saves  the 
time  otherwise  required  in  many  cases  for  giving  the  necessary 
inforzoation. 

The  ezercifle  may  be  varied  in  many  ways.  In  gome  instancea  a  brief  abetniet  of 
the  important  points  of  the  whole  lesson  may  be  required,  with  or  without  the  books 
open.    This  will  form  a  useM  introdnctlon  to  what  is  Icnown  as  pridt  writing. 

((Q  Letter  writtnff.  This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  form  of  exercise, 
and  one  which  should  always  form  part  of  the  composition  work. 
No  child  should  leave  school  without  being  able  to  write  a  passable 
letter. 

In  the  early  stagey  the  letter  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  to  a 
schoolfellow  or  relative.  The  mode  of  beginning  and  ending  such  a 
letter  should  be  explained,  and  attention  drawn  to  the  little  courtesies 
and  inquiries  which  are  usual  beyond  the  information  to  be  conveyed. 
The  teacher  should  then  point  out  how  to  proceed  with  the  body 
of  the  letter,  and  give  some  examples  him»elf  upon  the  black-board 
by  way  of  illustration.  The  mode  of  folding  the  letter  properly,  and 
of  directing  the  envelope  should  also  be  exhibited. 

In  the  higher  stages  more  conventional  modes  of  address  and 
subscription  should  be  explained.  The  pupil  should  be  shewn  how 
to  apply  for  a  situation,  what  points  respecting  his  qualifications,  etc., 
should  be  given,  and  the  order  in  which  these  should  be  stated. 
Business  forms  should  also  be  discussed,  and  the  necessity  for  brevity 
and  clearness  insisted  upon.  The  conditions  should  be  varied  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  teacher  should  put  a  few  notes  upon  the  black- 
board as  to  what  is  to  be  communicated  in  each  case. 

When  these  matters  have  been  fairly  mastered,  information  may  be  given  as  to  how 
to  address  iiersons  of  different  ranks  in  society,  and  how  to  refer  to  them  in  the  Ixk)  j 
of  a  letter.    These  forms  should  be  entered  in  the  pupil's  note-book  for  ftiture  use. 

(e)  Reports  of  oral  lessons.  In  the  upper  classes  the  pupils  should 
be  taught  how  to  take  notes  in  a  short  suggestive  way,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  write  out  afterwards  a  much  longer  and  connected 
account  of  the  lesson.  The  preparation  in  this  way  of  reports  of  the 
more  important  lessons,  especially  those  in  science,  has  many  points 
of  usefulness,  and  may  easily  be  made  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a 
compositiou  exercise. 
When  the  pajrils  begin  to  use  note^books,  the  teacher  should  give  some  examples  on 
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the  blftck-board  of  the  kind  of  notee  he  wishes  taken.  Only  when  the  />rM  of  the 
statement  is  important  should  the  teacher's  actual  words  be  taken  down  In  foU,  and 
for  this  time  should  be  allowed. 

(/)  Tbemei,  ets.  The  word  *  essay '  is  a  pretentious  term  as  applied 
to  school  exercises,  and  is  best  abandoned.  Many  suitable  subjects- 
historical,  geographical,  scientific,  and  general— may  easily  be  found ; 
but,  as  mentioned  above,  subjects  of  an  abstract  nature,  especially 
such  as  need  wide  knowledge  and  experience  of  life  to  handle  at  all 
successfully,  should  be  avoided.  There  is  nothing  gained,  but  much 
lost,  by  calling  upon  the  phild  to  attempt  things  beyond  his  power. 

The  pupil  should  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  Is  required  pf  him. 
The  directions  should  be  few,  and  as  definite  as  possible.  The  teacher 
should  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  material  should  be  selected, 
and  shew  how  it  may  be  arranged  in  the  most  suitable  order  for  one 
point  to  lead  on  naturally  to  the  next.  The  importance  of  an 
attractive  beginning  in  order  to  secure  attention,  and  of  an  effective 
ending  so  as  to  leave  the  mind  impressed,  should  also  be  pointed  out 
and  illustrated. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  work,  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  synonymous  terms,  niceties  of  meaning,  the  right  use  of  the  relatives 
and  connectives,  the  avoidance  of  exaggeration  and  of  the  frequent  use 
of  superlatives,  and  to  the  influence  of  different  arrangements  of  the 
words  in  a  sentence.  The  so-called  *  flgures  of  speeeh ' — especially 
the  use  of  metaphors  and  similes— should  be  explained  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  carefully  selected  examples.  The  not  uncommon 
fault  of  mixing  up  metaphorical  expressions — as  in  the  case  of  the 
gentleman  who  said,  **  I  will  not  allow  this  to  go  on,  and  when  I  put 
my  foot  down,  I  put  it  down  with  a  firm  hand" — should  be  very 
carefully  pointed  out. 

The  pupil  must  be  made  to  feel  that  to  write  eoatlBwas  eoapositloa  at  all  v^ell.  it  is 
necessary  to  take  pains ;  and  that  he  cannot  hope  to  succeed  unless  he  flrst  decides 
upon  what  he  is  going  to  say,  and  arranges  the  points  in  a  natural  order. 

All  the  members  of  the  class  should  write  upon  the  same  subject,  and  all  f^hould 
benefit  by  the  criticisms  given  of  each  exercise  in  turn. 

(g)  The  answering  of  an  eanuninatloa  paper. — In  these  days,  when 
so  much  is  made  to  depend  upon  examinations,  it  is  astonbhing  that 
definite  instruction  is  not  more  often  given  as  to  the  mode  of  setting 
about  the  answering  of  an  examination  paper.    Many  an  examinee, 
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who  is  well  informed,  fails  to  put  down  what  he  knows  in  the  hest 
way,  or  in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  because  he  has  never  been 
shewn  how. 

The  commoner  fiiiiltB  found  In  written  answen  are  want  of  logical 
coherence,  rambling  pointless  statements,  faulty  subordination  of 
parts,  wordiness,  writing  what  is  not  asked  for,  and  bad  arrangement. 
The  careful  criticism  and  teaching  necessary  to  correct  these  should 
be  a  distinct  gain  from  the  point  of  view  of  composition  ;  as  should 
also  the  accompanying  training  to  select  what  is  important  out  of 
what  is  known,  and  to  state  this  with  just  the  necessary  amount  of 
detail  and  no  more. 

To  auBwer  au  examination  paper  well  requires,  in  addition  to  knowledge,  a  certain 
amount  of  skill,  wliich  is  only  to  be  gained  by  prop«rl7  raparrlaed  pnetiee.  If  tlii* 
exercise  is  to  be  of  much  benefit,  a  good  deal  more  must  be  done  besides  merely 
correcting  mistakes  in  matters  of  fact,  which  is  often  all  that  is  attempted.  One 
important  help  is  for  the  teacher  occasionally  to  give  ?j  series  of  answers  himself  uiion 
the  black-board  as  models. 

(h)  Parapbrasing. — Teachers  and  writers  are  by  no  means  agreed  a.s 
to  the  usefulness  of  paraphrasing  as  a  school  exercise.  Many  condemn 
it  in  no  measured  terms.  Professor  Laurie  says  :  "  A  more  detest^ible 
exercise  I  do  not  know.  It  is  an  impious  and  uAholy  uso  of  pen  and 
ink."  Very  much  de^^nds,  however,  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is 
carried  out. 

In  many  instances  the  same  structure  is  kept,  and  all  that  is 
attempted  is  the  mere  substitution  of  less  suitable  words  for  those 
which  have  been  deliberately  chosen  by  the  author  to  convey  his 
meaning.  It  is  impossible  to  find  proper  equivalents  for  many  of  the 
tenns,  and  delicate  shades  of  nieiining  are  not  unfrequently  quite  lost, 
Sometimes  even  the  general  sense  is  very  badly  expressed,  and  in 
any  case  whatever  force  and  beauty  the  original  may  possess  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  destroyed. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  paraphrasing  properly  conduct^ 
compels  attention  to  the  sense,  enlightens  the  pupil  as  to  the  resources 
of  language,  and  leads  to  the  recognition  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
original  is  put  together.  It  is  a  test  of  understanding,  and  affords  a 
good  practical  training  in  the  use  of  words,  a  training  of  much  the 
same  character  as  that  derived  from  translation.  It  may  be  doubt-c?d. 
also,  whether,  after  all,  the  appreciation  of  the  passage  as  literatun* 
rouUy  suffers  to  any  great  ftxtent 
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A  very  useful  preliminary'  exercise  is  to  have  passages  of  verse 
written  out  in  direct  prose  order.  The  sentences  should  be  put  in 
the  simplest  form,  and  any  omitted  words  supplied  ;  but  the  original 
language  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  weaken  down 
the  sense  or  interfere  with  the  aptness  of  the  phrases  and  the  beauty 
of  the  images  employed. 

Paraphrasing  proper,  if  used  at  all,  should  come  late,  inasmuch  as 
it  demands  a  knowledge  of  words  and  a  skill  in  composition  which 
can  only  reasonably  be  expected  from  advanced  pupils.  The  sense  of 
the  passage  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  with  the  help  of  the 
teacher  first,  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  any  specially  difficult 
phriise  indicated.  The  pupil  should  then  be  called  upon  to  express 
the  whole,  without  any  undue  lengthening  out,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  the  spirit  or  general  character  of  the  composition  and  the 
same  relative  prominence  of  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed. 

Tlie  pi(«ce8  set  for  iNtraphrasing  should  he  carpfiilly  graduat<>d,  and  such  as  the 
pupil  Clin  clearly  understand  with  a  little  help  and  trouble.  In  many  cases  those 
Kelect^Hl  are  far  too  difficult,  and  the  exerci»eH  correspondingly  unsatisfactory  and 
useless. 

IV.  English  Literature. 

Literature  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  educative  and  humanising 
of  all  school  studies.  It  is  more  than  knowledge,  and  appeals  to  tbe 
Imagination  and  the  sssthetic  emotiona,  as  well  as  to  the  under- 
standing. Taught  in  a  liberal  spirit,  it  should  not  only  give  infor- 
mation and  store  the  mind  with  valuable  ideas  and  beautiful  images, 
but  conduce  to  the  elevation  of  thought  and  character,  and  add  to 
the  happiness  of  life  by  opening  up  new  sources  of  pleasure.  If  this 
i^  lost  sight  of  the  mere  instruction  in  facts  will  count  for  little. 

The  first  object  of  the  teaching  shouLl  be  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
eu}(yy  what  he  reads,  and  to  guide  and  enlighten  him  so  that  he  may 
come  to  appreciate  something  of  the  power  of  the  author  as  a  thinker, 
and  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  work  as  art.  He  has  to  learn 
gradually  what  is  meant  by  rtyle  in  literature,  and  to  realise  the 
elevation  of  tone,  breadth  of  view,  and  perfection  of  thought  and 
expression,  which  characterise  its  highest  form. 

In  the  early  stages  appreciation  is  the  most  important  thing; 
but  eventually  more  critical  matters  will  be  introduced  and  the 
pupil  will  be  led  to  discern  the  diflference  Ijetween  the  clothing  of 
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a  thought  in  an  exquisite  garment  of  knguage  exactly  appropriate 
to  it,  and  a  florid  style  adopted  merely  for  display  regardless  of  il« 
suitability  to  the  ideas  to  be  expressed. 

The  nature  of  the  work  has  been  felicitously  expressed  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Bowen  :  **  By  the  study  of  literature  as  literaturey  I  mean  the 
study  of  a  poem  or  prose  work  for  the  sake  of  its  substance,  its  form, 
and  its  style ;  for  the  sake  of  the  thought  and  the  imagination  it 
contains,  and  the  methods  used  to  express  these ;  for  the  sake  of  its 
lofty,  large,  or  acute  perception  of  things ;  its  power  of  exposition, 
the  beauty,  force,  and  meaning  of  its  metaphors,  its  similes,  its 
epithets,  the  strength  and  music  of  its  language.'' 

Interest  in  literature  may  be  fostered  almost  from  the  first  by  the 
leamlnir  And  repetition  of  simple  poems.  These  should  be  good  of 
their  kind,  natural  in  expression,  and  level  with  the  child's  under- 
standing. The  subjects  must  be  such  as  are  within  the  range  of  his 
experience  and  sympathies  and  appeal  more  to  the  emotions  than 
to  the  intellect  Some  suitable  pieces  the  reading  books  will  supply: 
and  others  may  easily  be  found.  Throughout,  also,  the  n^Alng  toy 
the  teacher  of  entire  pieces,  whether  poems  or  stories,  will  do  much 
towards  inducing  in  the  pupil  a  liking  for  books. 

With  reference  to  the  early  teaching  of  literature,  no  direct 
instruction,  beyond  that  which  the  reading  lesson  supplies,  should 
be  given  until  the  pupil  can  read  fluently.  Short  poems  or  lolsetloiia 
may  then  be  taken,  and  examined  with  closer  attention  than  the 
time  which  can  be  spared  from  the  reading  lesson  allows.  The 
characteristics  of  the  piece,  both  as  to  form  and  substance,  should 
be  pointed  out,  and  any  difficulty  in  tlie  way  of  understanding 
should  be  removed  ;  but  the  discussion  of  all  critical  matters  should 
be  reserved  for  a  later  stage.  The  work  must  be  attractive,  and 
carried  on  largely  by  means  of  questions.  The  important  thing  is 
not  how  much  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  remember  of  what  the 
teacher  has  said  about  this  or  that  passage,  but  how  much  he  can 
be  made  to  see  in  it  for  himself. 

The  more  advanced  teaching  of  literature  should  deal  with  pieoes 
sufficiently  complete  in  themselves  to  allow  of  the  design  of  the 
whole  and  the  relationship  of  the  various  parts  being  made  out.  A 
book  of  extracts  is  altogether  too  scrappy  to  afford  the  training 
rec[uired.    For  his  own  pleasure  the  pupil  can  scarcely  read  too 
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widely  ;  but,  for  purposes  of  study,  it  is  far  better  to  master  one  or 
two  typical  works,  than  to  scamper  over  a  great  many  and  get  no 
adequate  notion  of  any  one  of  them. 

The  work  chosen  should  be  treated  from  the  literary  standpoint, 
and,  as  far  as  posisible,  it  should  be  made  to  illustrate  the  characteristic 
features  of  its  class.  It  should  be  read  through  carefully  so  that  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  may  be  obtained,  before  the  different  topics 
to  be  considered  are  dealt  with  in  detail.  Unusual  or  obsolete  words, 
allusions,  and  any  difficulty  of  construction  or  meaning,  should  then 
be  explained.  The  artistic  qualities  of  the  style — its  appropriate- 
ness, grace,  happy  choice  of  words,  beautiful  imagery,  picturesque 
epithets,  skilful  arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  so  on — should  be 
pointed  out  as  opportunities  occur ;  and  when  the  whole  has  been 
gone  through,  it  will  often  be  useful  to  group  the  more  marked 
instances  of  each  for  further  consideration.  The  story  or  plot  and 
the  characters  portrayed  should  be  considered  separately.  The 
attempt  to  deal  with  all  the  various  points  in  a  single  reading  only 
distracts  the  pupil  and  leaves  no  clear  impression  of  anything.  The 
more  striking  and  typical  passages  should  also  be  learned  by  heart ; 
and  if  properly  mastered  in  other  ways  these  will  serve  as  standards 
of  reference  as  well  as  store  the  mind  with  beautiful  thoughts  and 
felicitous  expressions. 

The  instruction  should  be  earnest,  but  neither  dry  nor  formal ; 
and  it  must  not  be  overloaded  with  a  multitude  of  references,  gram- 
matical exercises,  derivations,  antiquarian  notes,  and  unnecessary 
details  which  obscure  that  with  which  the  pupil  is  chiefly  concerned. 
To  treat  a  work  of  art  merely  as  a  corjnis  mle^  to  be  made  use  of 
only  as  material  for  dissection  and  the  study  of  tissues,  is  to 
degrade  it,  as  well  as  to  disgust  the  pupil  and  miss  all  the  higher  and 
better  things  which  the  study  should  give.  Above  all  we  must  not  make 
the  subject  repulsive. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  the  main  consideration  is  to  make 
the  pupil  acquainted  with  books,  not  with  what  has  been  said  of 
them,  and  this  so  far  is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  criticism,  so  long  as  it  is 
suggestive  and  stimulating,  has  a  rightful  place  in  teaching,  and, 
judiciously  employed,  is  distinctly  helpful.  Critical  insight  is  a 
matter  of  slow  growth,  but  it  can  be  cultivated  ;  and  a  wise  teacher 
may  do  much  by  his  remarks  to  open  the  pupiPs  eyes  to  beauties 
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which  he  would  not  discover  for  himself,  and  to  enable  him  to  realise 
far  more  completely  than  he  could  unaided  the  spirit,  meaning,  and 
purpose  of  that  which  he  reads.  The  thing  to  guard  against  is 
allowing  him  to  quote  parrot-like  a  series  of  critical  phrases  without 
any  adequate  comprehension  of  what  they  mean.  fOuun  admiratlim 
and  pretence  are  always  to  he  diBConraged. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  teacher  conducts  the  work  has  much  to  do  with  hiii  snreess. 
He  should  be  weU  read,  apt  in  the  use  of  parallel  passages  and  illostrationii,  and  In 
full  sympathy  with  his  class  and  his  subject.  He  is  not  likely  trt  indnce  lioys  to  tak^^ 
interest  in  that  in  which  he  take.s  no  delight  himself. 


IV.  ELBHENTART  8CIENCEL 

The  training  to  be  derived  from  the  right  study  of  science  is 
different  from  that  to  be  obtained  from  the  learning  of  mathematics 
or  of  languages.  No  one  of  these  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  form  a 
complete  means  of  mental  development ;  and  ea<;h  should  form  part 
of  any  scheme  intended  to  afford  the  child  the  all-round  education 
which  it  is  so  desirable  should  be  provided  for  him. 

The  facts  of  science,  it  is  true,  have  in  themselves  a  practical  ^-alue 
merely  as  knowledge  ;  but,  apart  from  the  training  of  which  they 
may  be  made  the  vehicle,  this  value  would  not  in  itself  be  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  systematic  introduction  of  science  into  our  schools. 
When  properly  dealt  with,  however,  Bdence  lias  a  Just  daim  to  aa 
important  place  in  education,  and  aupplies  a  training  wldch  nottdng 
else  can  give  in  so  satisfactory  and  easily  attainable  a  way. 

Science,  like  other  things,  has  suffered  from  the  over-zeal  of  Home  of  its  advoi-«te«. 
To  vaunt  its  claims  as  paramount  t'O  those  of  everything  elise,  and  almont  as  though 
it  were  the  only  thing  necessarj',  is  to  defeat  the  olyect,  desirable  as  it  is  in  Ils<-lf. 
with  wliich  those  claims  are  put  forward. 

(1)  The  aim  and  jmrpose  of  the  work. — The  aim  of  the  early 
instruction  in  science  should  be  to  afford  a  useful  training  to  the 
faculties,  and  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  more  formal  and  systematic 
treatment  of  the  subject  later  on,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  his  future 
studies.  It  should  give  him  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
iScience,  and  make  liim  actjuainted  with  such  of  the  more  simple 
jirinciples  and  fundamental  truths  as  are  within  his  grasp  ;  as  well  «s 
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enable  him  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  way  in  which  these  truths 
have  been  arrived  at — that  is,  into  the  scientific  iruOiod, 

The  child's  cnrioaity  is  being  contiimally  aroused  in  the  things  by  which  he  in 
BQrroundeil,  and  many  are  the  qnestionw  he  aska  concerning  them.  The  teacher 
.sliould  keep  in  mind  this  natural  tendency,  and  so  stimulate  the  pupil's  interest  by 
means  of  it,  as  to  make  him  anxious  to  know  mora.  "  How  much  better  and  more 
intelligent  would  early  training  be,"  observes  Archdeacon  Wilson,  "if  curiosity  were 
looked  00  as  the  store  of  force,  the  possible  love  of  knowledge  in  embryo  in  the  child's 
mind,  which  in  its  later  transformations  Is  so  highly  valued." 

One  great  object  in  teaching  elementary  science  should  be  to  bring 
the  child  into  actual  contact  with  the  realities  of  nature,  and  this  in 
such  a  way  as  to  train  the  obBervation,  the  Judgment,  and  the 
reasoning.  The  teaching  will  also  afford  frequent  opportunities  for 
cultivating  the  conceptive  power,  and  the  simpler  phases  of  imagina- 
tion which  are  concerned  in  the  mental  realisation  of  things  that  are 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  action  of  the  senses. 

The  pupil  most  l)e  trained  to  use  tds  eyes,  hands,  and  ears  as  instru- 
ments for  gaining:  knowledge  ;  and  especially  must  he  be  taught  how 
to  direct  his  attention  to  one  thing  at  a  time  so  that  he  may  take  in 
rapidly  what  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  see.  He  nmst  further  be  led 
to  weigh  evidence  carefully,  to  connect  one  fact  with  another  so  as  to 
determine  the  natural  sequence  of  events  in  any  given  phenomenon, 
and  finally,  to  make  easy  deductions  from  the  observed  facts  or 
established  conclusions. 

"Tlie  spirit  of  observation,"  says  Compayre,  "  is  the  best  of  professors."  The  im- 
ix)rtance  of  training  the  senses  to  givAter  acuteness,  rapidity,  and  certainty  of  action, 
inasmuch  as  the  i>erceptions  gained  through  their  agency  form  the  foundation  of 
all  real  knowlinlge  and  are  a  necessary  condition  of  the  correct  interpretation  of  what 
is  conveyed  in  words,  has  been  already  pointed  out.  No  subject  offers  better  oppor- 
tunities for  such  training,  and  for  impressing  upon  the  pupil  how  much  he  can  discover 
for  himself  with  a  little  effort,  than  elementary  science.  To  teach  it,  however,  ^  •  a 
number  of  independent  items  of  information  to  be  merely  fixed  in  the  memory  •  •  to 
lose  sight  entirely  of  its  educational  value. 

Another  important  object  of  the  teaching  should  be  the  formation 
of  good  inteUeotoal  habits  ;  especially  those  concerned  with  connected 
and  direct  thought,  steady  and  vigorous  attention,  careful  investiga- 
tion before  arriving  at  a  decision,  cautious  geneialisation,  and  exact- 
ness both  of  idea  and  statement.  The  study  of  science  should  also 
have  a  moral  value,  and  cultivate  the  spirit  of  thoroughness,  of  per- 
severance, of  self-reliance,  of  patience  in  the  presence  of  difficulty. 
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and  of  absolute  loyalty  to  truth.  "  Science,"  says  Archdeacon  Wilson, 
"  encourages  the  habit  of  mind  which  will  rest  in  nothing  but  what 
is  true  ;  truth  is  the  ultimate  and  only  object,  and  there  is  the  ever- 
recurring  appeal  to  facts  as  the  test  of  truth." 

The  pupil  has  to  learn  to  Judge  Justly  for  hitiuielf.  ami  in  doing  this  he  shoiild  as 
far  as  possible  be  saved  from  error.  Anytliing  which  adds  to  his  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing tliat  which  is  true  from  tliat  which  is  false  is  not  without  its  importance 
in  education. 

The  value,  also,  of  ■eieattflo  ksowledft  in  making  us  acquainted  with  many  facts 
which  have  a  useful  bearing  on  everyday  life,  and  in  widening  the  liorizon  of  our  ideas 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  has  been  said  that  "  ignorance  produces  as  nianv 
disasters  as  malevolence."  "  It  is  something  tx>  know  that  there  are  scientific  pn» 
blems  ;  to  know  enough  to  know  that  others  know  more,  to  be  able  to  say  this  must 
be  referred  to  a  chemist  and  this  to  a  geologist" 

(2)  T}ie  general  nuture  of  the  tecuhhig. — In  no  section  of  his  work 
does  the  teacher  need  to  be  more  fully  and  accurately  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  or  to  take  more  pains  to  present  it  in  a  suitable 
form,  than  in  eleuientary  science.  "  The  power  of  teaching  a  little,^ 
says  Professor  Huxley,  ^^  depends  on  knowing  a  great  deal,  and  that 
thoroughly."  Ready  recognition  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  understanding,  lucid  explanation,  simple  and  exact  state- 
ment, logical  development  of  the  subject  matter,  adroit  handling  of 
the  illustrations,  careful  connection  of  the  ideas,  and  skilful  summing 
up  are  all  necessary. 

Book  knowledge  alone  la  Insufflcient.  The  teacher  must  know  hi^ 
facts  from  all  sides,  and  as  far  as  possible  at  first  hand ;  he  must 
realise  their  interdependence  and  relative  importance,  and  nmke  up 
his  mind  how  tliey  can  best  be  brought  iKifore  the  pupil  so  >i.s  t-» 
educiitc  as  well  as  inform  hinu  His  teiiching  must  1x3  controlled  by  a 
definite  plan  ;  he  umst  be  ])erfcctly  clear  as  to  wliat  is  and  what  i< 
not  to  be  taught,  and  be  cautious  not  to  do  himself  what  ought  to  be 
done  by  his  cLuis. 

The  work  should  be  so  arranged  that  not  only  do  the  points  follow 
each  other  in  natural  sequence,  but  the  lessons  themselves  are  clearly 
related,  and  one  prepares  the  way  for  the  next  In  £GU2t,  tlie  steady 
derslopment  of  ideas  in  a  connected  series  is  the  foundation  of  all  real 
work  in  tlis  subject.  The  teacher  must  realise  the  extent  to  w  hich 
the  faculties  of  the  pupils  have  Ijeen  developed,  and  keep  in  view  that 
as  the  child's  mind  expands  he  imsses  from  the  mere  perception  of  an 
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object  as  a  whole  to  the  recognition  of  particular  characteristics,  then 
to  the  discovery  of  similarities  and  relationships,  until  eventually 
he  comes  to  generalise  consciously,  and  gains  the  power  to  follow  the 
steps  of  simple  reasoning  and  to  appreciate  its  force. 

As  far  as  they  will  admit  of  it,  without  undue  expenditure  of  time, 
the  lessons  should  be  made  objective,  experimental,  practical.  Things 
shoidd  come  before  words  ;  and,  whenever  feasible,  the  more  impor- 
tant truths,  at  least,  should  be  demonstrated  in  the  simplest  and  most 
striking  way  which  can  be  devised.  The  general  method  of  procedure 
should  he  one  of  joint  investigation  by  teacher  and  pupils ;  but  of 
course  it  must  be  carried  out  with  common  sense,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary modifications  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  lessons  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  given. 

It  must  be  rememliered  that  connected  thought  is  difficult  to 
children,  and  when  the  passage  from  particulars  to  a  general  truth 
has  to  be  made  the  teacher  should  proceed  more  cautiously  and  deliber- 
ately, so  as  to  give  time  for  the  new  idea  to  be  fully  apprehended. 
Like  a  train  passing  over  the  points  at  a  junction,  the  teaching  should 
'  slow  down '  to  avoid  running  o£f  the  line.  Each  fact  should  be 
emphasised  as  gained,  and,  if  necessary,  instance  after  instance  should 
be  adduced  until  the  pupils  see  their  way.  To  become  impatient  and 
tell  them  the  conclusion  we  wish  them  to  arrive  at  for  themselves  is 
to  destroy  the  value  of  the  exercise. 

TlM  tnaattloB  tnm  flMtt  to  law,  trpm  •Mpuimtutt  to  tho  trutk  damaatntod,  ia  a  eritloal 
one.  Too  often  tlie  coiinectiuu  iti  only  purtially  Lrought  out,  and  in  Home  ca8es  so 
iniljcrfectly  Uiat  tlie  two  tilings  remain  separate  in  the  pupiKn  mind,  each  being 
viewed  as  a  piece  of  information  to  be  learned  indei>endently. 

It  is  often  useful  when  a  difficulty  oci'iint  to  investigate  Oh  nature  by  means  of  a 
series  of  questions,  so  as  to  discover  exactly  wliat  it  is  which  needs  to  l)e  f^irthrr 
illustrated  or  explained.  If  this  is  not  done,  a  gutnl  deal  of  time  may  be  wasted  by 
going  over  the  whole  matter  again ;  and  after  all  the  real  point  may  be  missed. 

The  objects  introduced  should  be  thoroughly  examined  by  the  pupils, 
not  merely  glanced  at  and  the  teacher's  statements  taken  on  trust 
The  only  sure  course  is  to  test  by  means  of  questions  how  far  the 
observations  have  been  made.  Where  no  other  available  means  of 
illustration  exists,  pictures  will  be  found  of  considerable  use,  and 
certainly  far  better  than  description  alone. 

In  the  case  of  experiments,  the  apparatus  should  be  exhibited  first 
so  as  not  to  distract  attention  from  what  is  to  be  observed,  the  con- 
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ditions  should  be  made  clear,  and  the  pupils  told  exactly  what  tn 
look  for.  The  demonstration  should  then  be  gone  through,  thoroughly 
questioned  upon  so  as  to  bring  out  the  point,  and  the  result  put  upon 
the  black-board. 

Selected  members  of  tlie  class  may  often  profitably  be  allowed  to  assist  in  tbe 
ilemoustratioiis.  The  children  should  also  be  encouraged  to  repeat  at  home  any 
experiments  which  can  be  managed  with  a  little  exercise  of  care  and  skill,  ami  to 
construct  simple  pieces  of  apimratus  for  tliemselves. 

As  far  as  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  the  early  teaching  of  science 
in  schools  should  be  divested  of  technical  terms  ;  but  where  clearness 
and  exactness  of  statement  cannot  be  as  well  secured  without  them, 
it  is  unwise  to  go  a  long  way  round  in  order  to  avoid  their  use.  In 
such  a  case  they  should  be  led  up  to  gradually,  and  when  the  want  of 
them  is  felt  they  should  be  given  and  their  application  illustrated. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  fault  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  science 
is  the  overloading  of  the  child  with  too  many  Acts  at  once,  and  requir- 
ing him  to  learn  a  number  of  unimportant  or  irrelevant  matters  that 
weaken  the  impression  made  by  the  more  essential  truths.  The 
t'»aching,  again,  is  often  too  ambitious,  too  formal  and  bookish.  There 
is  too  much  anxiety  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground,  the  facts  are 
stated  in  too  advanced  a  way,  and  words  are  attended  to  while  ideas 
are  neglected.  Memory  is  substituted  for  reason,  and  the  ready 
reproduction  of  statements  and  phrases  picked  up  from  the  teacher  or 
the  book  is  mistaken  for  real  understanding. 

This  is  to  degrade  the  teaching  of  science  to  the  h'vel  of  the  'Gradgrind'  svsHh 
satirised  by  Charles  Dickens  years  ago  in  Hnrd  Time*]  to  present  a  totally  wnmg 
view  of  what  is  useful  knowledge ;  to  foster  that  spirit  of  conceit  which  only  too  ofrc^tt 
accompanies  superficiality ;  and  to  delude  the  pupil  into  the  belief  that  he  knows 
what  he  does  not. 

(3)  Early  Instruction. — The  object  lessons,  which  should  form  part 
of  the  work  in  every  school,  will  have  prepared  the  way,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  for  the  more  systematic  and  connected  teaching  which 
should  be  given  under  tbe  head  of  science  even  when  the  lessons  a:e 
of  the  simplest  kind.  The  teacher  should  have  no  diflSculty  in 
arranging  for  himself  a  series  of  related  lessons  of  a  scientific  character 
which  will  be  attractive  and  intelligible  to  an  average  child,  and 
afford  the  means  for  the  kind  of  training  required  at  the  time. 
Nothing  like  a  complete  view  of  any  subject  is  possible,  and  much 
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Mill  depend  upon  the  "  wise  selection  of  things  to  be  taught."  In 
many  cases  the  illustration  and  application  of  a  few  simple  scientific 
principles  may  be  made  a  fruitful  source  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

Everyilay  needs  and  the  practical  usefiilnesa  of  the  itiforination  should  imt  b^ 
iiej^lected  :  but  it  should  Ite  remembered  that  the  way  in  which  a  child  leanis  a  thin;; 
Gfteu  makes  all  the  difference  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  valuable  or  not. 

A  series  of  physiographical  lessons  to  be  tauglit  in  connection  with  geography  has 
been  already  sketched  out. 

(4)  TJie  teaching  of  individual  subjects. — From  an  educational 
lK>int  of  view  the  most  important  groups  of  the  experimental  and 
observational  sciences  are  Pliysics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  best  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken  up  when 
they  come  to  be  seriously  studied  as  subjects.  Here,  however,  we 
are  only  concerned  with  the  elementary  teaching  which  should  precede 
such  study,  and  which  will  form  a  useful  training  as  far  as  it  goes  for 
those  who  will  proceed  no  further.  At  whatever  point  it  may  be  cut 
short,  such  training  will  not  be  lost  time.  For  the  more  advanced 
work  of  such  a  school  course,  probably  most  teachers  would  agree 
that  Botany  and  Elementary  Physics  are  best  suited,  and,  further, 
they  are  to  some  extent  representative. 

(a)  Botany.  This  may  be  made  a  most  attractive  subject,  if  the 
teaching  Is  simple,  the  work  larjiely  of  a  practical  kind,  and  the 
pupils  are  kept  free  from  the  ordinary'  text-books.  The  examination 
of  plants  is  always  interesting  to  children  if  properly  introduced,  tlie 
observations  required  at  this  stage  are  e.asily  made,  and  the  lessons 
should  prove  an  agreeable  change  from  other  work. 

The  flower  should  be  dealt  with  first.  All  the  pupils  should  have 
specimens  served  out  to  them ;  and  they  should  be  taught  to  nmko 
such  simple  dissections  as  are  necessary  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
various  parts  and  for  learning  their  disposition  with  reference  to  each 
other.  Constant  use  should  be  made  of  the  black-board  for  large 
sketches  of  what  is  observed,  as  well  as  for  terms,  and  a  large  diagram 
of  a  typical  flower  with  the  parts  named  should  be  drawn  by  the 
teacher  and  copied  by  the  pupils  into  their  note-books  for  reference. 

When,  by  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  specimens,  the 
commoner  types  of  floral  structure  have  been  made  out,  and  the 
pupils  can  determine  pretty  readily  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  essential  parts,  the  other  portions  of  the  plant  should  be  taken 
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up  in  a  similar  way.  The  examples  dealt  with  should  be  grouped, 
and  the  work  continued  until  a  fairly  correct  statement  of  the  more 
important  characteristics  can  be  given.  From  this  the  pupils  should 
gradually  be  taught  how  plants  are  classified  according  to  the  natural 
system,  and  at  length  they  should  learn  how  to  use  a  simple 
'  flora '  intelligently. 

Good  1186  ahoQld  be  made  of  the  summer  iiiontlis,  and  every  opitortojiity  should  be 
seized  for  promoting  a  hahit  of  ovtdoor  oliMnratloB,  and  an  interest  in  the  plant  life  of 
the  roadsides,  fields,  and  woodlands.  Bxcursious  conducted  by  the  teacher  are  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  in  many  ways ;  and  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a 
eoUeetloa  of  wUd  flowon,  and  shewn  how  to  press  and  mount  them.  The  coUecting 
spirit  is  strong  in  almost  all  boys,  and,  if  turned  iu  a  useful  direction,  may  do  luoch 
to  further  their  real  education. 

(b)  Elementary  PliyBics.  A  knowledge  of  the  commoner  principles 
and  truths  included  under  the  head  of  physics  is  so  important  in 
many  ways,  that  it  deserves  to  take  a  foremost  place  wherever  science 
is  systematically  taught  in  school. 

In  teaching  the  subject,  a  selection  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
made,  and  it  seems  best  on  the  whole  to  make  the  pupil  acquainted 
with  the  elementary  principles  and  conceptions  of  mechanics  before 
proceeding  to  any  one  of  the  divisions  which  deal  with  the  manifest 
tations  of  energy.  Of  these  divisions,  Heat  is  probably  the  most 
suitable  to  take  up  first,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  facts  are  fairly  easy 
to  understand,  and  may  be  demonstrated,  as  a  rule,  without  much 
trouble  ;  while,  further,  the  subject  has  an  important  bearing  on  many 
other  branches  of  science. 

Whichever  subject  is  selected,  the  work  should  be  to  a  large 
extent  experimental.  Delicate  inatruments  and  elaborate  appaimtas 
are  not  necessary,  and  moreover  are  not  the  best  for  school  purposes. 
Almost  all  the  larger  truths  which  should  be  presented  at  this  stage 
may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  simple  appliances,  and  in  many 
instances  the  teacher  may  make  these  for  himself  at  a  compaiatively 
small  cost.  The  construction  of  his  own  apparatus  out  of  common 
xiuiterials,  and  the  adaptation  of  what  he  already  possesses  to  other 
uses,  is  a  valuable  experience  in  itself,  and  one  which  will  conduce  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  improvement  of  the  teaching. 

A  good  elementary  tozt>book  may  be  made  of  considerable  service,  if  employed  ms  a 
summary  of  the  teaching  and  it  ia  not  set  to  b«  got  up  until  all  exiilanations  and 
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deinuiitttratiuiis  have  been  given.     It  should  follow  the  lines  the  teaching  would 
nainrally  take,  and  state  concisely  and  pointedly  only  what  the  pupil  ought  to  know. 

The  study  of  science,  carried  out  as  it  should  be,  vivifies  the 
intelligence,  strengthens  the  mental  grasp,  and  gives  an  impetus  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  it  enables  us  to  harmonise  and  understand 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  makes  us 
conscious  of  great  and  important  truths  which  would  otherwise 
remain  unnoticed,  and  furnishes  us  with  a  fuller  conception  of  the 
variety,  extent,  and  grandeur  of  the  universe ;  it  opens  the  way  to 
wonder  and  delight  by  giving  us  glimpses  of  the  underlying  order, 
l)eauty,  and  obedience  to  law,  which  characterise  the  works  of  crea- 
tion ;  and  it  increases  our  sense  of  responsibility  to  and  reverence  for 
the  Maker  and  Father  of  all,  "  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being." 

"To  convince  boys,"  says  Mr.  E.  E.  Bowen,  "that  intellectual  growth 
is  noble,  and  intellectual  labour  happy,  that  they  are  travelling  on  no 
purposeless  errand,  mounting  higher  every  step  of  the  way,  and  may 
as  truly  enjoy  the  toil  that  lifts  them  above  their  former  selves,  as 
they  enjoy  a  race  or  a  climb  ;  to  help  the  culture  of  their  minds  by 
every  faculty  of  moral  force,  of  physical  vigour,  of  memory,  of  fancy, 
of  humour,  of  pathos,  of  banter,  that  we  have  ourselves,  and  to  lead 
them  to  trust  in  knowledge,  to  hope  for  it,  to  cherish  it ;  this, 
succeed  as  it  may  here  and  fail  there,  quickened  as  it  may  be  by 
health  and  sympathy,  or  deadened  by  fatigue  or  disappointment,  is 
a  work  which  has  in  it  most  of  the  elements  which  life  needs  to  give 
it  zest." 


{RefertnctH  to  the  Ajypendixrs  ivVl  not  be.fovnd  hi  the  Index.) 


APPENDIX    I. 

A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  MENTAL  SCIENCE,  INTENDED 
AS  A  PRELIMINARY  COURSE. 

If  we  analyse  mental  phenomena,  so  as  to  arrive  at  their  constituent 
elements,  we  find  that  these  may  be  broadly  grouped  into  three 
classes  : — 

(1)  CogniUonB,  resulting  from  the  action  of  what  is  commonly 

called  the  intellect,  and  including  all  the  various  opera- 
tions of  mind  whereby  we  know  and  think. 

(2)  EmoUonB  or  Sdnsibillties,  including  all  the  varied  range  of 

human  feelings  which,  speaking  generally,  may  be  said  to 
give  pleasure  or  pain. 

(3)  Actions,  resulting  in  the  vast  majority  of  crises  from  volitions 

or  exhibitions  of  tcill,  and  hence  frequently  spoken  of  as 
the  outcome  of  decision  or  choice. 

These  various  manifestations  of  mind  or  psychical  life  are  easily 
separable  in  thought,  and  it  is  often  useful  thus  to  view  them  ;  but 
in  actual  experience  they  are  combined,  and  interact  in  the  most 
complex  way.  "We  must  not  supjwse  that  the  mind  itself  is  seixinvted 
off  into  three  distinct  depirtinents,  or  into  any  number  of  indepen- 
dent faculties.  The  mind  a<;ts  as  a  whole,  and  each  of  the  apparently 
distinct  phases  of  its  action,  commonly  denominated  faculties^  is 
doubtless,  at  bottom,  only  the  result  of  concentration  of  the  attention, 
however  brought  about,  in  this  or  that  direction. 

The  nature  of  attention  and  its  relation  to  education  have  })een 
treated  of  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  need  not  be  further  dwelt 
iipcn  here.  (See  pp.  213-219,  and  other  points  under  the  head  of 
'Attention*  in  the  Index.) 
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I.  Sensation,  Perception,  and  Conception— The  Formation 
OF  Ideas. 

The  child's  first  knowledge,  and  all  knowledge  which  comeft  to  the 
mind  from  without,  is  gained  through  the  senses,  which  are  usiuiUy 
spoken  of  as  five  in  number — ^sight,  hearing,  touch  (including  tempera- 
ture experiences),  smell,  and  taste — though  a  *  muscular  sense'  in 
often  added. 

The  brain,  as  the  central  seat  of  the  mind,  is  connected  with  eTenr 
part  of  the  body,  though  more  particularly  with  its  surface,  by  means 
of  a  series  of  nerves.  Each  one  of  the  senses  has  its  own  special 
*end  organs,'  which  are  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  that  dis- 
tinctive kind  of  stimulus  (as  light,  sound  waves,  odours,  etc.)  which 
characterises  the  particular  sense.  By  means  of  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  these  *  end  organs '  an  influence  is  carried  to  the  brain,  where 
certain  nerve-centres  are  excited  and  consciousness  results. 

In  addition  to  the  in-carrying  or  sensory  nerves  just  spoken  of  there 
are  others  associated  with  them  along  which  return  messages  from  the 
brain  are  transmitted  ;  these  are  called  (nit-carrying  or  motor  nerves, 
and  it  is  by  their  means  that  movements  are  initiated  and  controlle<i. 

The  immediate  product  of  this  arousing  of  consciousness,  whereby 
we  are  made  aware  of  something  affecting  us,  the  attention  being 
fixed  upon  the  affection  or  feeling  produced,  is  what  is  usually  called 
a  sensation  ;  but  the  mind  soon  comes  to  refer  the  impression  to  the 
origin  of  the  nerves,  to  localise  the  cause,  and  by  transferring  the 
attention  in  the  required  direction  to  identify  the  outward  objects 
from  which  the  sense-stimulus  is  being  derived.  The  mere  sensation 
or  affection  of  consciousness,  which  by  itself  is  not  distinct  enough  to 
tell  us  anything  definite  of  the  outer  world,  has  then  passed  into  a 
knowledge-giving  sense-perception. 

When  an  object  giving  rise  to  a  perception  is  withdrawn,  theT« 
remains  in  the  mind  a  more  or  less  permanent  Hrace'  of  the  per- 
ception, which  may  be  brought  into  consciousness  and  combined  with 
further  perceptions  of  the  same  kind,  until  at  length  a  distinct, 
persistent,  revivable,  representative  image  results  which  we  call  an 
idea. 

Such  an  idea  though  frequently  spoken  of  as  elementary  is  not  to 
be  viewed  as  simple  or  single  in  any  strict  sense, 
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In  the  early  stage  here  considered,  the  perception  of  an  object 
when  first  presented  is  very  partial,  attention  being  merely  attnicted 
probably  to  this  or  that  more  striking  quality  ;  and  it  is  only  After 
many  repetitions  that  the  various  partial  ideas  combine  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  object  as  a  whole.  The  child  may  then  be  said  to 
recognise  the  object.  The  process  by  which  this  result  is  gradually 
reached  is  quite  spontaneous. 

The  rapid  perception  of  an  object  brought  before  us,  which  taken  place  later  on,  \h 
the  result  of  a  long  course  of  education  by  experience,  to  which  probably  aU  the  »ensea 
have  contribut«d  their  share, 

At  first,  there  is  little  doubt  tliat  to  the  infant  all  external  things  form  a  blurred 
mass,  in  which  no  individual  thing  is  at  all  clearly  distinguished ;  and  it  is  only  as 
the  same  things  are  presented  again  and  again  that  they  become  differentiated  froni 
the  general  mass.  Until  this  o<;cnni  memory  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  not  possible  ; 
and  even  after  many  things  have  thus  become  recognisable  it  is  only  beginning  to  act, 
and  nmst  necessarily  be  weak.  Hence  it  is  only  natural  that  we  should  have  little  or 
no  recollection  of  what  occurred  to  us  during  what  we  may  call  the  "cradle  period." 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  that,  as  experience  is  gained,  and  the  mental 
mechanism  comes  to  work  smoothly  and  certainly,  sensation  tends  to 
become  fused  with  sense-perception,  and  the  whole  process  to  appear 
as  a  simple  act  instead  of  a  complex  one. 

Mental  development  thus  begins  with  the  use  of  the  senses ; 
experience  is  the  Tcey-word  to  the  child's  first  education.  Sense- 
knowledge  is  immediate,  direct,  real  knowledge  of  actual  external 
things,  whether  of  objects  or  phenomena.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all 
knowledge  ;  and,  as  Prof.  Sully  says,  ^^  no  intellectual  work,  such  as 
imagining  or  reasoning,  can  be  done  till  the  senses  have  supplied  the 
materials.''  (For  other  points,  more  particularly  concerning  the 
training  of  the  senses^  see  references  under  'Senses,'  'Ideas,'  and 
'  Training,'  in  the  Index.) 

Conception.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  mind  has  the  power  not 
only  of  gathering  knowledge  of  external  things,  through  the  mechanism 
of  sense-perception,  but  also  of  reviving,  or  bringing  again  into  con- 
sciousness, the  images  or  ideas  which  it  holds  in  a  latent  state  as  the 
result  of  such  perception.  So  far  as  consciousness  is  concerned,  the 
first  process  is  often  spoken  of  as  presentation,  the  second  as  ^ypre- 
sentaiion. 

This  power  of  the  mind  to  recall  into  consciousness  the  images  or 
ideas  of  past  experiences,  that  is  to  re-present  them,  in  its  earliest 
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simplest  aspect  is  the  initial  stage  out  of  which  are  develope<i  the 
phases  of  mental  action  generally  called  coHceptioriy  memory^  and 
imagination^  and  each  of  these  names  has  been  applied  to  it.  But 
though  these  faculties  here  overlap  or  interfuse,  as  it  were,  the  terms 
imagination  and  memory,  at  least,  are  better  restricted  to  higher, 
active,  characteristic  phases  of  the  representative  power ;  and  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  include  the  mere  spontaneous,  instinctive,  or 
passive  phase  of  the  imaging  power  under  the  head  of  conception ; 
or,  if  a  special  name  must  be  found  for  it,  to  speak  of  it  as  shnp^r 
representation. 

Besides  the  representation  in  consciousness  of  the  more  elementary 
ideas  mentioned  above,  the  term  conception  may  be  said  to  include 
all  the  varioiLs  processes,  such  as  comparison^  generalisation,  classiji- 
cation,  and  abstraction,  wliereby  the  mind  arrives  at  the  more  com- 
plex products  known  as  common  notions  or  abstract  ideas. 

For  instunce,  in  the  case  of  9«i«nllMitioB,  the  mliul,  em  its  exi>erience  gmws,  ct)m« 
hy  a  kind  of  inlierent  t«n«lenc.v,  to  contemplate^  similar  ideas  in  relation  to  one  another 
and  to  Mew  jxjrceptions  of  a  like  kind  ;  until  at  len«jtli  the  common  characteristics  of 
the  series  are,  as  it  were,  separated  out  from  others,  and  fused  or  recombined  to  fomi 
the  •  common  notion.'  This  covers  all  the  memliers  of  the  group,  and  the  8ig:n  of  it 
is  a  comynon  noun.  Thus,  from  the  contemplation  of  a  large  number  of  Individual 
dogs  there  is  gradually  fonned  in  the  mind  the  general  or  common  notion  *dog'  ««- 
distinct  from  the  idea  of  any  iiarticular  dog. 

II.  Memory. 

Memory  proper  is  the  i>ower  by  means  of  which  the  mind  is  able 
to  fix  or  register  the  results  of  its  own  action,  to  retain  them  without 
modification  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  acconling  to  the  depth  of 
the  impression  made,  and  by  a  pui-posive  effort  or  volimtary  direction 
of  the  attention  to  recall  them  into  consciousness  and  reeogiiise  or 
identify  them  as  representations  of  past  experiences. 

The  power  of  memory  varies  very  greatly  in  different  individuals. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  memory  is  strong  for  certain  class4r^ 
of  fa-cts,  weak  for  others.  Very  few  jiersons  remember  all  matters 
with  equal  facility.  This  is  probably  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to 
early  direction  of  the  attention,  and  to  the  growth  of  interest  in 
certain  things  more  than  in  others. 

Defacta  of  memoiy  are  generally  due  to  weakness  in  one  or  more  of  the  directions 
mentioned  aVnive.  The  defect  may  hvi  <lue  to  the  fart  that  things  do  not  oniinarilr 
impress  the  mind  with  suffic'ent  foroi*  when  taken  in;  or  to  the  jnind  having  littl*- 
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natural  holding  power,  so  thai  although  facts  are  readily  learned  tliey  arc  soon  for- 
gotten ;  or,  again,  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  recollecting  this  or  that,  arising  in 
niany  cases  from  weakneHS  of  association,  so  that  ideas  do  not  readily  suggest  one 
another.  Many  powerftilly  retentive  memories  seem  to  form  associations  with  tliffi- 
enlty,  and  have  little  \»ovfer  of  recalling  any  particular  fact  just  when  wantrd. 

In  studying  the  phenomena  of  memory  it  will  be  useful  for  the 
teacher  to  consider  appreh^^i^iouy  reteniionj  and  reprwludion  ns 
separable  stages,  and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
\\\wn  which  the  most  beneficial  action  in  each  case  depends.  In  this 
way  he  will  realise  the  more  readily  how  memory  may  l)e.<tt  ]ye 
strengthened  in  this  or  that  direction,  and  how  the  most  useful  and 
important  results  may  be  secured  in  employing  this  faculty  in 
education. 

(I)  The  apprehenaioii  of  ideas,  or  thair  registration  in  the  mind. — 
t'pon  the  mode  in  which  the  facts  or  ideas  are  presented  to  the  mind 
and  received  by  it  will  de|)end  very  largely  the  extent  to  which  they 
will  succeed  in  making  an  impression  and  consequently  persist  in  the 
memory,  as  well  as  the  ways  in  which  they  will  become  associated 
with  other  ideas,  and  hence  may  be  recalled  at  will  in  a  distinct  and 
useful  manner. 

In  teaching  and  learning  the  following  points  need  attention  : — 
(a)  The  merely  mechanical  learning  of  things  by  repetition  tthmiM 
he  reduced  to  a  minimum.     In  case  words  have  to  be 
memorised,  they  should  at  least  be  accompanied  by  the 
corresponding  ideas.     Where  any  equally  serviceable  and 
at  the  same  time  more  intelligent  method  of  fixing  the 
facts  offers,  learning  *  by  rote '  should  be  abandoned. 
{h)  Where  possible,  facts  should  be  fjronped  or  arranged  in  such  a 
wiDiy  that  they  may  be  most  easily  grasped  and   their 
relationship  made  clear, 
(c)  A  careful  distinction  should  he  made  between  important  and 
tmimportant  facts,  general   truths    and  individual  in- 
stances, the  thing  illustrated  and  the  illustration,  and  the 
former  strongly  emphasised  in  each  case. 
(</)  Where  many  facts  present  themselves,  acquisition  is  greatly 
aided  by  judicious  selection  of   the  most  useful    and 
suggestive,  and  the  fastening  of  the  attention  upon  these. 
{e)  The  logical  sequence  of  ideas  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 
The  relition  of  cause  and  effect  is  a  v.-tluable  aid. 
'2y 
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(/)  la  presenting  facts  to  the  mind,  snffieitrU  Htfu  muH  be  ^ren 
to  allow  of  the  ideas  being  JimUy  groiped.  Hiury  leads 
to  confusion  and  indistinctness.  The  more  difficult  and 
important  the  ideas,  the  more  slowly  we  should  proceed. 

(g)  Acquisition  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  rapid  reeognitioH  of 
similarity,  and  the  cultiveUion  of  good  menJtal  habits. 

(h)  Arlifi4M  aids  are  sometimes  useful,  such  as  putting  into 
verse,  arranging  in  some  picturesque  form,  noting  some 
striking  peculiarity,  etc. 

(2)  TlM  retention,  or  persiatenoe  of  ideas.— The  retentive  power  of 
memory  is  that  whereby  ideas,  which  have  passed  out  of  consciousness 
are  held  or  continued,  without  modification,  until  spontaneonsly  or 
volantarily  recalled.  Retention  thus  involves  the  possibility  of  re- 
suscitation. The  tendency  b  for  an  idea  to  sink  farther  and  ftrther 
below  the  surface,  as  it  were ;  hence,  speaking  generally,  the  lon^uier 
the  idea  is  left  uncalled  for  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  revive  it,  and 
eventually  no  ordinary  stimulus  will  serve  to  bring  it  again  into  con- 
sciousness. 

The  mare  power  of  taking  In  and  retaining  impreasions  of  individnal  fitett  and  ez- 
periencea  ia  active  quite  early  in  the  ehild'a  career,  and  goes  on  increaaing  with  the 
growth  of  the  brain,  more  particularly  after  the  sixth  year.  SonuKhert  abovt  tJu  tenth 
year  we  may  consider  ike  imprtuion-regiMtering  and  reUntive  potcer  of  the  wtad,  at  lt*iM 
for  UoiaUd  fade,  to  he  at  a  maximnm.  Hence  we  may  say,  roughly,  that  from  about 
the  age  of  eight  to  that  of  sixteen  is  the  period  when  things  which  need  to  be  m«no- 
rised  in  a  certain  fixed  form,  or  any  mere  unrelated  Ihcts,  are  best  learned.  Tables, 
dates,  rules,  passages  of  poetry  or  prose,  and  the  elements  of  a  foreign  language,  are 
examples  of  things  which  may  be  most  usefully  fixed  during  that  period. 

Apart  from  the  original  mental  endowment  of  the  individual,  the 
conditions  affecting  the  power  of  retention  are  for  the  most  part  those 
upon  which  depend  the  depth  of  impression  made  upon  the  mind. 
The  more  important  are  : — 

(a)  The  original  force  of  that  which  affects  the  mind— in  the  case 
of  sense-presentation,  the  strength  and  duration  of  the 
external  stimulus  and  the  consequent  fulness  and  distinct- 
ness of  the  perception  ;  in  the  case  of  a  fact  presented  in 
words,  the  vividness  and  picturesqueness  of  presentation. 

(6)  The  intensity  with  which  the  attention  is  concentrated  on 
the  object  or  idea.  Things  indifferently  attended  to  are 
poorly  remembered. 
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(c)  The  intireit  excited  by  that  which  is  presented  to  the  mind, 

according  to  tastes,  likes  and  dislikeR,  etc.  This  interest 
is  generally  the  groundwork  of  strong  memory  for  special 
classes  of  facts.  We  remember  most  easily  those  things 
which  are  attractive  to  us. 

(d)  The  frequency  with  which  the  impression  is  repeated.     Each 

repetition  renders  the  effect  more  perslntent,  until  at 
length  the  necessary  depth  of  impression  to  secure  reten- 
tion is  attained.  (See  references  under  ^Repetition'  in 
Index.) 

(e)  The  force  of  attendant  emMion.     The  shock  of  anything  of  a 

very  plea.surable  or  very  pjiiuful  character  has  a  powerful 
effect  in  rendering  impressions  indelible  ;  and  enthusiasm, 
emulation,  the  pleasure  of  discovery,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  overcoming  difficulty,  aid  retention  in  a  similar  way. 
(/)  The  state  of  the  health ,  ttc.  Mental  fatigue,  nervous  depres- 
sion, physical  exhaustion,  ai.d  the  faulty  action  of  the 
digestive  or«:ans,  all  exert  a  marked  deteriorating  influence 
upon  the  memory.  When  the  mind  is  wearied  impressions 
produce  but  a  rapidly  evanescent  effect.  (.See  references 
under  *  Weariness'  in  the  Index.) 

(3)  T^e  Reproduction  of  Ideaa. — The  ]>ower  of  the  memory  to  re  call 
or  bring  again  into  consciousness  ideas  previously  Jixetl  in  the  mind 
goes  by  various  names,  as  recollection,  reminlsoenoe,  ranemtoance. 
Inasmuch  as  the  ability  to  recover  ideas  with  readiness  and  certainty 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  apprehende<l 
and  retained  ;  ami  since  all  three  processes  are  in  practice  intimately 
connected  and  interwoven,  the  various  conditions  previously  mentioned 
as  affecting  memory  from  this  or  that  side  have  all  a  more  or  less 
direct  effect  upon  the  reproductive  power.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  additional  matters  which,  as  more  particularly  influencing  the 
recollection  of  ideas,  may  best  be  considered  here. 

(.•1)  THK  Associ.iriox  OF  IDEAS,  BTc. — No  act  of  mind  is  strictly 
speaking  isolated,  but  is  connected  more  or  less  strongly  with  that 
which  precedes  and  that  which  succeeds  it  in  consciousness.  There 
seems  to  be  a  natural  predisposition  for  any  kind  of  relationship  he^ 
twcen  ohjerfs  of  fnine  to  es^tahfhh  a  corresjmtidiyiff  bond  hrfireni  the 
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res^iltitig  ideas.  Thus  it  is  found  that  when  two  things  have  been  at 
all  clearly  connected  in  the  mind,  either  by  some  affinity,  or  by 
repetition  in  the  stinie  order,  or  in  any  other  way,  if  one  comes  into 
conncionsneas,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  the  other  immediately  to 
follow.  Thiis  inherent  disi)OHition  of  acts  of  mind  thus  to  link  them- 
selves together,  so  that  the  presence  of  one  in  consciousness  suggests 
or  brings  up  the  other,  is  known  as  the  principle  of  associatum  or 
simple  suggestion, 

Aitsociation  ri  ally  takes  place  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  thew 
upon  analysis  have  been  reduced  by  some  psyoholo^<(t8  to  a  single 
fundamental  principle  of  association  by  contiguity ;  by  others,  as 
Professor  Bain,  to  two  primary  principles  which  have  been  enunciat4*(l 
as  follows  : — 

The  iMir  of  Contiguity, — "Actions,  sensations,  states  of  feelin^r^ 
and  ideas  occurring  together,  or  in  close  connection,  tend  to  gr^^w 
together  or  cohere  in  such  a  way  that  when  any  one  of  them  is  after- 
wards presented  to  the  mind  the  others  are  apt  to  rise/' 

77«  Law  of  Similarity, — "Present  actions,  sensations,  thoujrhts 
and  emotions  tend  to  revive  their  like  among  previous  impression^/' 

There  are,  however,  certain  well-marked  modes  in  which  association 
takes  place,  which,  although  they  may  not  be  fundamentally  distinct, 
are  practically  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  separate  cc»nsi«lem- 
tion. 

(a)  Tmtnediate  succession  in  tiwe.-  When  facts  have  passe<l 
through  the  mind  in  the  same  invariable  onler  a  certain 
numl)er  of  times,  the  order  gRvdually  fixes  itself  in  thi* 
memory,  and  etu-h  fact  tends  to  suggest  the  next. 

It  U  by  the  help  of  this  motle  of  aHaocUtion,  wliicli  acU  strongly  in  child- 
hood, that  we  are  enableil  to  learn  a  series  of  things  in  a  fixetl  snccetnion, 
ai  the  onler  of  tho  letten  of  the  alphabet,  a  set  of  dateti,  or  a  liat  of  naxM*. 
The  action  of  aasociation  arising  Ttom  succession  in  time  in  very  frequently 
coinbinetl  with  asioeiation  from  coadjncency  In  space.  Tims,  if  In  leainist; 
anything  by  hanrt,  we  ap])eal  to  the  two  senses  sight  and  hearing  at  once, 
and  say  the  words  aloud  while  we  follow  them  with  the  eye,  Die  assoeistiott 
is  strengtheDe<l  and  remetuhrnnce  facilitated. 

(6)  Contiguity  in  spa4'e, — When  certain  things  have  lieen  recoj;- 
nised  by  the  mind  as  having  a  fixed  relationship  in  spsi-e, 
the  sight  of  one  ten<ls  to  recall  the  others. 
Thus  any  imrticulnr  detail  of  a  ncene  or  landscape  which  ha«  powerftilly 
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nfTectvit  xxi  Icuiis  to  call  up  Uie  wliule  bceiie.  PruUibly  all  rfcire'iiiliuii  uf 
objects  is  due  to  a  priuiary  association  of  certain  qualities,  as  furni,  culuur, 
texture,  etc. 

(c)  Ca'iue  and  effect,  means  and  emk — Association  of  Ihis  kind 

affords  u  powerful  means  of  suggestion  wliere  tlie  i-elution- 
ship  exists.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  :K(|uisition 
of  the  sciences  which  desd  with  the  phenomena  of  nature  ; 
and  it  should  be  more  employed  than  it  is  in  the  teaching 
of  such  subjects  as  history. 

Cliildrtii  are  naturally  curioUii  about  the  wliy  and  wherefore  of  tilings,  and 
much  may  be  done  to  assist  intelligent  remembrance  by  gradually  trainhig 
the  mind  to  recogniHe  how  one  fact  proceeds  naturally  out  of  a  previous 
one,  niwn  which  it  depends  for  its  existence,  until  we  have  a  natural  chain 
of  causation  linking  a  number  of  ideas  together. 

(d)  I>ireci  similariiy  or  resemblance. — There   seems   to   be   a 

natural  inclination  in  the  mind  for  ideas  to  seek  out  and 
associate  themselves  with  others  which  strongly  resemble 
them,  so  that  the  rise  of  an  idea  into  consciousness  tends 
to  bring  up  others  of  a  like  kind  with  it. 

Tlie  detection  of  similanty,  involving  an  ildoescoiitpartVoN,  is  a  very  iniiior- 
tant  phase  of  mental  activity ;  and  it  is  the  suggest iveness  which  results 
that  gives  much  of  their  value  to  the  comiiarative  mcthwl,  dasKt^catityn,  and 
illtulration. 

(e)  ContruM. — Wlien  two  objects  of  the  same  genend   nature 

have  certain  qualities  which  are  strongly  unlike- -that  is, 
although  similar  in  general  respects,  they  ai-e  very  dis- 
similar in  ceilain  particulars — we  speak  of  them  as  con- 
trasting with  one  another.  Ideas  associated  by  contrast 
tend  to  revive  one  tinother  in  the  usual  way. 

We  can  oniy  properly  coHtragt  oifjwU  trhich  ure  can  al*o  cwmnire.  Usually  the 
essential  qualities  correspond,  but  one  or  more  of  tliem  are  iHWseased  in 
greatly  different  degree ;  for  instance  a  very  tall  man  and  a  very  short  one, 
a  small  Htreani  and  a  mighty  river,  poverty  and  wealth,  a  grassy  plain  and 
a  dcxert. 

(/)  yaturiU  ajjinitij. — Ideas  l>etwcen  which  there  exists  a 
natural  relationship,  eiisily  grasped  by  tlie  mind,  when 
associated  together  often  tend  strongly  to  recall  each 
other.  Thu-j  a  nursery  rhyme  will  often  bring  up  a  whole 
train  of  recollections  of  childhood ;  and  a  melody  associated 
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with  home  Ufis  sung  in  a  foreign  land,  may  »wake  such 
powerful  rcraerabranoes  of  home  and  loved  ones  far  away 
as  to  produce  a  positive  disease  of  home-sickness. 

An  important  case  Is  the  association  qf  signs  tcUh  the  thing*  signified,  as  wi»rds 
wit)i  their  nicantnprx.  The  gradual  acquisition  of  languiigp,  both  spokeii 
and  written,  i«  but  an  rxtendetl  series  nf  ilhifttrations  of  thiK  principle. 
In  teaching,  numerous  uppurtnnitieR  arise  for  associating  facts  by  means  of 
tills  natural  relattonshiii ;  for  instance,  geograpiiy  and  historj"  may  often  Ije 
UHefully  combined,  the  suitability  of  an  animul  tu  its  environnieut  and  mode 
of  life  iK>inted  out,  and  so  on. 

[^fj)  Logical  affmily  or  (Irinudnicr.  —The  clear  gmsp  of  the  logical 
relationship  and  interde|>endencc  of  ideas  is  not  only  a 
most  valunhle  means  of  securing  their  remembrance 
through  the  action  of  association,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  all  intelligent  acquisition. 

Tlnw  Euclid,  which  learnwl  by  heart  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  remember 
correctly,  tteconies  comparatively  easy  to  recollect  when  the  reioning  is 
fully  grasped. 

(B)  KXKROISE  IS  THE  RKPiiouvcTiON  OF  IDEAS.  —  The  moPC  fre- 
quently an  idea  is  brought  before  the  mind  by  an  act  of  recollection, 
the  greater  is  the  readiness  and  certainty  with  which  the  recall 
is  made,  and  the  less  l>ecomes  the  expenditure  of  mental  force 
necessary  for  such  recall.  It  is  this  which  makes  revietc  so  valuable, 
not  only  in  fixing  ideas  but  in  giving  the  necessary  exercise  in 
reproduction  to  render  them  recoverable  wiih  ease.  KramuuUians 
of  a  non-competitive  kind,  and  set  upon  work  which  should  be  known, 
are  exceedingly  useful  in  this  connection.  (See  references  under 
'  Review '  and  *"  Examination '  in  the  Index.) 

We  should  be  on  our  guard  against  letting  anything  we  wish  to  remember  go  so 
long  witliout  recall  as  to  render  its  recovery  diflllcult  or  impossible.  Great  waste  of 
time  is  often  involved  in  allowing  things  to  be  forgotten,  so  that  they  have  to  be 
relearned,  when  a  few  minutea  siient  occasionally  in  review  would  have  kept  them 
frf  sh  and  ready  for  n.se. 

III.  Imaoinatiox. 

We  may  define  imagination  as  the  |)ower  by  which  the  mind  re- 
arranges ideas  and  produces  thereby  new  combinations.  It  does  not 
create  the  elements  it  uses,  but  selects  certain  ideas  already  stored  in 
the  mind  and  combines  these  into  a  whole.    Thb  whole  may  be  merely 
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ail  imitAtive  picture  ;  or  it  may  be  quite  unlike  anything  having  a  real 
existence,  either  because  of  its  idealised  perfection,  or  of  the  grotesque- 
ness  and  extiavagance  with  which  the  elements  are  put  together. 

Thus  an  imagined  scene  may  be  purely  fictitious,  and  yet  quite  in 
accord  with  nature ;  or  it  may  transcend  in  beauty  any  natural 
scene  ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  so  fantastic  and  unreal  that  the  possibilrty 
of  its  actual  existence  b  never  fur  a  moment  contemplated. 

Tlie  wliimaical,  uncontrolled  side  of  the  iniagination,  which  delights  mainly  in  the 
tinrf^l  and  aims  chiefly  at  amusement,  is  often  called /ancy. 

3!  emery  and  imagination  are  distinguished  from  each  other  as  follows  :— 
(«()  Memory  reproduce-s  tmly  images  of  actual  experiences ;  imagination  conjures 
up  pictures  which  may  be  more  or  less  tri:e,  but  which  have  not  occupied 
the  mind  iH'forc. 
(/«)  Meiiior;'  reprcM-nts  things,  without  rearrangement  ur  addition,  as  fkithftilly  as 
the  distinctness  and  fulness  of  recollection  will  allow ;  imagination  recon- 
structs,  modifies,  or  distorts  its  materials  at  will, 
(r)  Memory  deals  only  with  the  i>aflt ;  iraagiiuition  projects  itself  with  equal 
facility  into  the  past  or  the  future. 

Imaginalimi  shews  itself  in  power  of  appreciation,  in  illtutraiion, 
in  cmistruction,  in  invention^  in  dramatic  realisaiionj  and  in  that 
intense  insight  which  underlies  most  successful  scientific  research  and 
all  great  art.  The  influence  of  the  faculty  in  all  directions — intellec- 
tual, emotional,  and  moral — is  so  far-reaching,  and  so  potent  either 
for  good  or  evil,  that  its  careful  training  is  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

No  faculty  adds  so  much  to  the  brightness  and  pleasure  of  life  as 
imagination ;  and  there  is  no  subject  of  study  which  may  not  be 
aided  by  its  proper  employment. 

That  the  imagination  usually  acts  strongly  at  a  very  early  age  may  be  seen  from  the 
vague  terroi*s  of  children  at  suggested  evils ;  and  trom  tlieir  intense  power  of  *make 
bclUret'  by  which  they  endow  even  the  biro  pleat  things— as  their  toys— with  qualities 
of  their  own  creating,  and  readily  siipiM)&c  themselves  to  be  this  or  that.  Tlie  keen- 
ness mith  which  they  feel  the  pleasures  of  anticii>ation  also  shows  the  same  thing. 

Tlie  right  growth  of  the  imagination  may  be  assisted  by  such 
means  as  the  following  : — 

(1)  The  provision  of  an  ample  and  varied  store  of  materials  by 

thorough  perception  training. 

(2)  The  encouragement  of  reading  of  works  of  imagination,  both 

fiction  and  poetry. 
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(3)  The  gradual  tiamiog  of  the  child  to  appreciHti^  the  oleiiientd 

of  beauty  in  literature  and  arU 

(4)  The  learning  of  selected  extracts  of  acknowledged  excellence 

fi'oui  the  imaginative  side. 

(5)  The  study  of  pictures,  whether  as  subjects  for  conversation, 

or  as  book  illustrations. 

(6)  The  use  of  the  'picturing  out*  method,  cspccuilly   with 

younger  children. 

(7)  The  quickening  of  observation  and  the  direction  uf  attention 

to  the  beauties  of  nature. 
(B)  The  encouragement  of  mechanical  invention,  and  of  ingenuity 

in  devising  or  carrying  out  experiments. 
(9)  The  recital  of  accounts  of  noble,  courageous,  or  generous 

action.<i.     (See  references  under  *  Imagination '  in  Index.) 

Kr>pt  under  jtroiM^r  control,  inia.i;tnatioii  is  a  most  valnaMt'  Hervniil ;  l»iif  allowed  l<> 
nm  riot,  and  to  UMurp  the  pLooe  and  p-^Wfr  of  th»'  other  farnltlcs,  it  N  a  S4>rii»tis  Hnnn*** 
of  evn. 

In  the  case  of  children  in  whom  the  imii^^ination  tendii  to  W  unduly  ;ict!\e,  we 
ahonld  nalrh  with  carf  thai  Uiey  are  not  ovcrstiinulatetl,  and  thus  Ijecome  iierroun 
and  excitable.  The  remedy  is  not  ne;^lect,  bat  the  op{K»8ition  of  other  Int«rest«  az»d 
aciivitieH,  and  the  removal,  &»  much  as  possible,  of  all  eniolional  incitement  to 
imaginative  effort.  JaUh  on,  increased  attention  hIiouUI  lie  given  to  tlie  Htrengthenin*; 
of  such  facnltieH  as  the  Judgment  aud  reason  in  onler  that  the  mental  balance  inay  be 
maintained. 

IV.  Jldgmknt  and  Kkasuxing. 

The  mind  not  only  forms  and  stores  ideas  of  various  kintls,  but 
proceetls,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  connect  them  into  lai^ger 
wholes  ;  or,  as  we  say,  to  thifik  something  about  them.  This  faculty, 
whereby  we  bring  one  idea  into  relationship  with  another  so  as  to 
discern  agreement  or  disagreement  between  them,  and  express  this 
recognition  as  a  statement,  is  called  judgitient ;  or,  we  may  say  it  is 
the  elalwrative  power  of  the  mind,  whereby  elementary  ideas  or 
;reneral  notions  are  combined  into  tniths,  assertions,  or  2^ropositi<ms, 
It  involves  comparison,  and  in  some  fonn  or  other  the  arriving  at  a 
•lecision.  The  result,  expressed  in  language,  affinns  or  denies  some- 
thing ;  and  Jience  judgment  has  been  called  **  our  sentence-making 
power."  All  thought  thus  involves  judgment ;  and  all  propositionf* 
or  statements  are  but  expressed  judgments.  These  propositions,  it 
will  readily  be  seen,  must  be  either  positive  or  negative  in  form. 
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In  ttvery  act  uf  judgmciit  there  iiiut»t  \>v  at  least  two  ideati  coii«i(ler«d.  Fur  iiiiitaiice, 
of  the  idea  'gnufs'  I  can  thihk  iiuthing  until  I  combine  »ome  other  idea  as  'green- 
ness' with  it,  when  by  an  act  of  Jtulgnient  I  arrive  at  the  truth  that  'grass  is  green.' 
Tlie  Judgment  may  be  right  or  wrong,  the  statement  true  or  fal<tc. 

The  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  two  ideas  is  tested  by  a  dir«et  appeal  either 
to  perception  at  the  time,  or  to  jmst  experience.  Tlius,  if  I  bring  the;  Idea  'red '  into 
Tt'Utionahip  with  the  idea  'grass,'  ezjierience  at  once  enlightens  niv  as  to  tlie  dis- 
»grecuient,  and  consequently  I  asseit  tliat  'grass  is  vol  red.' 

Jud;puent  is  intimately  liound  up  with  the  whole  of  our  mental 
life  ;  without  it  there  would  lie  no  intelli|^eiicey  we  could  not  make 
use  even  of  such  ver\-  elementary  idea.s  as  we  could  then  gain  by 
sense-perception,  and  l;ingiui<jre,  a.s  wc  know  it,  would  be  im]x>ssible. 

The  more  frequently  the  judjrment  is  exercised  and  a  connect  result 
arrived  at,  the  more  the  mind  seems  to  gain  a  kind  of  instinctive 
power  of  rapidly  gnisping  the  conditions  and  coming  to  a  right 
decision.  This  is  the  basis  of  that  common  Mnse,  the  iK)ssession  of 
which  has  such  an  important  influence  in  the  comluct  of  the  ordinary 
nffaii's  of  life. 

Judgment,  in  its  .sim(>le>t  lonii,  begins  lo  act  at  a  very  early 
]>erio<l,  l)efore  anything  of  the  nature  of  what  is  commonly  mejint  by 
o<lucation  is  brought  to  l)ear  uiwn  the  child.  It  is  remarkable  how- 
soon  he  learns  to  tnice  resemblances,  to  detect  diflerences,  and  to 
arrive  at  simple  decisions  res])ecting  the  things  around  him. 

When  the  child  h.aa  come  to  brin;^  Ideas  into  relationship  by  sijii|»l«»  acts  of  judg« 
ment,  and  to  make  use  of  language  for  the  expression  of  the  results  of  such  acts, 
mental  development  begins  to  proceed  at  a  mndi  more  rapid  rate  tlian  before. 

Correctness  of  judgment  and  exactness  of  language  are  intimately 
connected,  and  should  grow  together.  They  ai-e  of  such  vital  import- 
ance, not  only  in  education  but  in  after-life,  thnt  systematic  training 
in  both  these  respects  shotdd  receive  most  careful  attention. 

Tlie  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  im|)ortant  |X)ints  which  tliu 
teacher  should  bear  in  mind  in  the  training  of  tbe  Judgment. 

(1)  Tlie  foundation  of  all  training  of  the  judgment  must  be  laid  in 
clear  and  accurate  jierceptions.  These  not  only  provide  data  for 
future  use,  but  their  acquisition  aflbrds  opiwrtuuities  for  many  simple 
and  suitable  exercises. 

1:1)  It  is  thus  necessary,  if  wc  would  cultivate  sound  judgment,  to 
train  the  child  to  correctness  of  observation,  to  extend  his  experience 
•of  things,  and  to  strengthen  his  power  of  comprehending  their  reality 
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and  meaning.     Hazy  imperfect  understanding  can  onlj  end  in  weak 
and  mistaken  judgments. 

(3)  Compiirison  leads  to  the  detection  of  similarities  and  the  dis- 
crimimition  of  differences,  two  intellectual  operations  of  fundaoiental 
importance.  It  is  an  essential  element  of  judgment.  Henoe  another 
reason  for  the  employment  of  comparative  exercises  and  of  what  is 
called  the  Comparative  Method  in  teaching. 

(4)  Whenever  practicable  the  child  must  be  led  to  form  correct 
judgments  for  himself,  and  to  express  the  results  directly  and  simply 
in  words.  The  exercises  must  be  within  hi:^  ])ower,  and  the  teaching 
should  then  be  directive  and  suggestive.  Indecision  is  to  be  avoided 
(m  the  one  hand  and  rashness  on  the  other.  Gutuing  is  the  enemy  of 
juilgment, 

(5)  There  are  of  course  many  things  which  nuist  be  received  on 
authority,  but  it  is  the  teacher's  business  here  to  see  that  such  truths 
are  clearly  grasped,  and  that  the  child  is  exercised  in  giWng  back  in 
his  own  words  the  knowledge  gained. 

(6)  As  the  child's  power  strengthens,  and  he  becomes  able  to 
understand  them,  the  cultivation  of  the  judgment  may  be  carried 
into  moral  matters. 

(7)  The  trainuig  of  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  children  should  be 
incidental  rather  than  systematic,  especially  at  first  Such  oppor- 
tunities ns  almost  all  lessons  will  afford  should  of  course  be  taken 
advantage  of;  but  there  should  be  no  formal  array  of  specially 
devised  exei'cises.  The  more  the  machinery  is  kept  out  of  sight  the 
better. 

(8)  Finally,  it  should  be  l)orne  in  mind  that  right  judgment  is  not 
a  thing  that  can  be  picked  up  merely  by  imitition  ;  and  thiit  it  can- 
not be  compelled,  or  its  growth  hurried  by  compulsion.  When 
honest  effort  has  been  made  by  the  child,  displeasure  at  a  wrong 
decision  takes  off  his  attention  ami  thus  increases  the  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  a  correct  one. 

(See  references  under  *  Judgment'  in  the  Index.) 

We  nmy  consider  Beasoninc:  as  a  higher  and  more  complex  form  of 
judgment.  Just  as  in  judgment  we  compare  ideas,  and  arrive  at  the 
consequent  statement  of  some  truth  depending  upon  their  rekttion- 
ship ;  so  in  reasoning  we  compare  certain  fietcts  or  known  truths,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  comparison  arrive  at  some  further  truth  which  we 
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are  said  to  infer.  Roughly  we  may  say  that  in  jud^^ment  wc  cnni- 
]Kire  ideas — the  re-snlts  of  perception  and  conception  ;  in  reasoning 
we  compare  statements  or  propositions — the  results  of  judgment. 

Usually  under  tlic  term  reasoning  are  inclnded  the  cases  where  there  is  a  conscious 
drawing  of  an  iiifereiict^,  the  process  being  more  or  less  formally  displayed  before  the 
mind ;  but  there  is  niso  an  inlonnal  spontnneous  operation  of  mind  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  reasoning,  and  forms  the  initial  stage  of  its  action,  lluis  when  a  child  ht.8 
become  accustomed  to  see  liquids  puure<l,  directly  he  comen  across  a  new  liquid  he 
infers  that  it  can  be  iraared.  This  elpinentarj'  stage  tlie  teacher  has  to  take  into 
account,  as  much  of  the  child's  reasi>ning  is  of  this  character,  and  out  of  it  has  to  be 
gradually  developed  the  ]wwer  to  proceed  by  the  more  formal  or  logical  process. 

The  processes  of  logical  or  conscious  reasoning  are  of  two  kinds 
known  as  induction  and  deduction. 

In  Indactlon  we  examine  a  number  of  particulars,  and  from  the 
consideration  arrive  at  a  more  genendised  form  of  truth  ;  'we  pass  to 
a  cause  from  the  observation  of  many  efl'ects ;  or  we  gather  up  a 
number  of  facts  or  individual  experiences  and  state  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  them.  It  is  the  method  of  the  experimental  sciences. 
In  reasoning  inductively  we  are  said  to  reason  upwards. 

The  value  of  any  conclusion  arrived  at  by  induction  depends  upon — 

(1)  The  correctness  of  the  particular  facts  used. 

(2)  The  essential  nature  of  the  points  of  similarity  discovered. 

(3)  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  generalisation. 

(4)  The  neatness  and  exactness  with  which  the  result  is  expressed 

in  words. 

In  Dednctioii  we  proceed  I  in  a  way  which  is  the  reverse  of  that 
followed  in  induction.  We  start  with  a  general  truth  and  a  more 
particularised  one  having  a  link  of  connection  with  it,  and  from  the 
examination  of  these  premisses,  as  they  are  called,  we  recognise  that 
they  involve  a  third  truth  or  inference.  The  best  examples  of  de- 
ductive reasoning  are  aifortled  by  the  mathematical  or  pure  sciences. 
In  reasoning  deductively  we  are  said  to  reason  doicmcards. 

The  inferences  arrive<l  at  may  be  made  the  Imsis  of  further  reason- 
ing ;  and  we  may  proceed  from  one  to  another  until  we  have  a  chain 
of  reasoning,  from  any  link  of  which  a  new  departure  may  be  made 
for  a  branch  chain  of  argument. 

The  three  parts,  or  premisses  and  inference  involve<l  in  a  single 
process  of  deductive  reasoning,  formally  pkced  out  in  proper  order, 
are  called  a  ayUogiam.    The  more  general  truth  is  called  the  major 
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premiss  ;  tluit  ^kicli  is  related  to  it  but  less  inclusive,  which  is  com- 
pared with  it  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  third  truth  is  called  the  minor 
premiss ;  and  the  inference  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  these 
premisses  is  known  as  the  conchision. 

The  syllogism  is  not  the  nitam  whereby  tvc  reason,  for  we  do  &o 
(|uite  independently  or  in  ignorance  of  it ;  nor  are  we  often  consciouzi 
of  the  three  ^Nirts  the  syllogism  re({uires.  It  is  really  a  formal  state- 
ment  of  the  reasoning  which  muy  be  placed  before  others,  or  a  test  to 
apply  in  difficult  cases  to  see  if  we  have  reasoned  correctly.  It  is  a 
method  of  discriminating  the  ste])s  and  scrutinising  the  whole  process. 

(For  a  fuller  lu^count  of  the  processes  of  induction  and  deduction, 
and  of  the  logical  metho  Is  based  upon  them,  as  well  as  of  the'r  appli- 
cation in  teaching,  see  pp.  46-51.    See  also  references  in  Index.) 


APPENDIX   II. 

THE   KINDEROARTEN    SYSTEM. 

I.  Short  Skktcii  of  Frokhki/s  Lifk 

Friedrich  Wilhelni  Angnst  Froebel,  the  oritrinator  of  the  Kinder- 
garten System,  was  bom  in  Thuringia  in  1782.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  clergyman,  but  he  ]oi^t  his  mother  in  infancy,  and  was 
much  neglected  in  childhood.  In  1797  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
forester,  and  for  two  years  spent  much  of  his  time  alone  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest.  His  father  died  in  1802,  and  after  trying 
various  ways  of  getting  a  living,  he  entered  a  model  school  at  Frank- 
fort as  a  teacher,  where  he  remained  two  years.  From  1807  to  1810 
he  associated  himself  with  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun. 

In  1816  he  started  a  school  at  Griesheim,  but  it  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  Keilhau,  near  Rudolstadt,  where  for  fifteen  years  he  carried 
on  a  system  of  e<lucation  based  on  the  principle  of  developing  the 
self-activity  of  the  pupil  by  associiiting  each  study  with  manual 
work.  In  1826  he  published  his  chief  work,  The  ISduratian  of  Man, 
Leaving  the  school  at  Keilhau  to  his  asHistants,  he  spent  two  or  three 
years  in  educational  woik  in  Switzerland. 

He  then  returned  to  Keilhau,  and  opened  his  first  Kindergarten  in 
the  neighl)ouring  village  of  Blankenburg.  In  1840  (the  year  from 
which  the  rise  of  the  movement  is  often  dated)  this  was  changed  into 
the  Universal  Genuan  Kindergarten ;  but  it  languished,  and  after 
eight  years  of  existence  finally  came  to  an  end.  Froebel,  however, 
carried  on  his  course  of  instruction  for  teachers ;  and  in  1849,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Duchess  of  Meiningen,  he  founded  a  second 
Kindergarten  at  Liebenstein,  and  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the 
training  of  young  women  as  Kindergarten  teachers.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Bjironess  von  Marenholtz-Bulow,  to 
whom  Froebelians  owe  so  much. 

His  last  days  were  embittered  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  his  being 
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confounded  with  his  nephew  Karl,  and  hence  considered  to  be  teach- 
ing socialism,  an  edict  of  the  Prussian  Government  in  1851  forbade 
the  establishment  of  any  public  school  upon  his  principles.  He  did 
not  long  survive  this  blow,  but  died  at  Marienthal  on  21st  Jime  1852. 

II.  Froebel's  Principles. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  principles  upon 
which  the  educative  value  of  the  Kindergarten  ^System  depends. 

(1)  Thrmiglwid  nature  there  is  an  aU-perfading  vnUy,  beneath 
which  "lies  a  single  omnipotent  cause — Ood."  Hence  tliere  is  a 
'  ( Jodlikeness '  in  everything,  and  this  in  the  case  of  the  child  it  is  the 
business  of  education  to  unfold. 

"  M4ai»  and  nature  inasniiioU  as  they  im)cee<l  from  the  Hanie  8oiircf>  must  l»e  govert»i;<I 
by  the  same  laws." 

'•The  Froebelian  believes  that  the  younger  a  child  is,  tiie  more  ho  i»  iartan«l  iiareel 
with  nature — at  one  with  her."— (Lyw/if  »wA(».) 

(2)  The  education  of  th-e  chiid  mud  he  in  accordance  with  natHre^ 
that  is,  it  must  proceed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  child's  bein<r. 
Development  is  progressive,  and  e^ich  stage  has  its  special  conditions, 
and  may  be  assisted  by  suitable  means.  All  education  must  be 
based  upon  a  study  of  child-nature. 

Froebel  aayd :  "  Man  in  at  once  Die  cliild  of  nature,  the  child  of  humanity,  and  the 
child  of  God,  and  the  aim  of  education  In  to  bring  him,  while  he  'm  a  child,  into  bar- 
moniouB  relations  with  all  three." 

It  is  the  educator's  business  to  put  the  child  under  the  best  conditions — both  as  to 
influenceH  and  surrouudioKs— for  natural  growth.  "  As  the  cultivator  creates  nothing 
in  the  trees  or  plants,  »o  tlie  educator  creates  nothing  in  the  children — ^be  merely 
superintends  the  development  ofinljorn  faculties."— (^Htf^-.) 

(3)  Lift'  for m^  a  complete  whole,  hence  in  the  cduc<xtion  of  the  child 
there  must  be  unitu  and  harmoniousness ;  we  must  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  all  three  sides  of  the  child's  nature — physical,  moral, 
intellectual — must  be  cared  for. 

There  must  be  organic  growth,  not  mere  aggregation  of  knowledge.  Tlie  putting 
of  instruction  in  the  place  of  education  is  a  mischievous  error. 

(4)  The  faculties  must  he  developed  in  childhood  through,  and  hy 
means  of  the  voluntary  activity  of  the  child.  Free  spontaneous  effort 
ii  essential;  'education  cannot  consist  of  mere  liNtcning  and  imi- 
tation." The  natural  activity  of  children  is  play  ;  hence  the  earliest 
education  of  the  child  must  take  the  form  of  directed  but  spontaneouA 
play,  leading  in  the  <lirection  of  vork, 
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TkU  is  th4  central  point  ofFroebeV$  great  edueationdl  r^orm.  Only  when  acting  as  a 
frpe  agent,  led  but  not  driven,  can  the  child  develop  naturally.  "  There  should  be  no 
prescription  nor  encroachment,  no  arbitrary  interference,  nothing  but  a  loving  care- 
ful guidance  under  the  direction  of  the  broad  general  laws  of  human  nature." — 
(Fletchers  Cye.  of  Eflucation.) 

"  Freedom  and  law  are  not  in  opposition  for  the  child  any  more  than  for  the  man." 
—{Skirrrff.) 

(5)  Right  growth  of  character  requires  iiot  only  freedom  of  aciion 
but  association  with  others.  Children  are  naturally  sociable,  and  love 
sympathy ;  and  it  is  only  by  being  brought  into  relation  with  com- 
panions that  they  come  to  learn  something  of  respect  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others,  ami  to  recognise  what  is  meant  by  duty  and 
the  renunciation  of  self. 

A  wider  social  exiwrienoe  is  necessary  than  the  family  alone  supplies,  ami  thin  i« 
found  in  the  unrestrain<Hl  intercourse  of  children  witli  their  fellowH.  The  iiiornl  and 
ethical  bearing  of  thi^  intercourse,  as  well  as  of  tlie  common  games  and  ocruiwtior.ii, 
is  an  imjiortant  element  in  the  child's  training. 

(6)  Happiness  is  essential  to  the  proper  det^tlopment  of  the  child ; 
hence  his  activity  must  he  such  as  to  give  pleasure — it  must  he  enjoyed. 
This  pleasure  is  largely  the  result  of  the  spontaneity  of  the  activity 
and  the  successful  accomplishment  of  something. 

This  shews  that  the  teacher's  business  is  to  asnist  the  child  by  guidance  and  sug- 
gestion to  do  himself  what  he  takes  in  hand,  not  to  do  it  for  him.  He  is  delighted 
when  he  has  made  something  by  his  own  eflbrts,  crude  as  the  result  may  be ;  and  tlie 
delight  is  stimulating  in  a  high  degree. 

(7)  Tht  child  must  he  brought  int^  direct  relation  icith  nature.  A 
large  and  varied  sense -experience  of  objects,  the  observation  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  contact  with  living  things,  are  all  highly 
important  elements  of  the  child's  education. 

*'  Surely,  if  at  any  period  of  life,  it  is  during  the  first  year*  that  immediate  contact 
with  living  and  moving  things  is  of  paramount  importance.  .  .  .  The  sympathy  with 
iieasts  and  birds  and  flowers  ought  to  Imj  fostered  and  to  receive  direction."— 
iLyschinska,) 

(8)  Two  instincts  are  specially  marlced  in  children ;  the  love  of 
making  or  iiiventing  something  nac,  and  the  lore  of  discovery — of  want- 
ing to  know  all  almut  things.  Hence  the  importance  of  constructive 
exercises  and  of  plentiful  opportunities  for  the  observation  of  objects. 

Froebel  says :  *'  What  we  teach  to  children  is  already  the  proi»erty  of  humanity. 
But  that  which  a  person  creates  originally  and  individyalU*  n.av  lead  to  !<oniethin| 
pew," 
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III.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Kindergarten  Ststric 

Froebel  recognisiBd  with  great  distinctness  the  extreme  Importaiice 
of  the  flnt  stage  of  the  child's  development  as  influencing  and  con- 
ditioning all  future  ^owth.  Like  Pestjilozzi,  he  saw  how  ffr^^t  ninst 
be  the  mother's  share  in  the  earliest  education  of  the  child  ;  but  lu* 
mnintained  that  the  child  Wlonged  to  society  as  well  ai  to  the  foniily, 
and  hence  he  would  "have  children  spend  some  hours  of  the  day  in  a 
common  life,  and  in  well  organised  common  employments/* 

The  instiiution  Fro€l>el  organised  to  secure  these  ends  he  cadled  a 
Kindergarten,  or  garden  of  children,  from  his  notion  of  treating^ 
children  as  young  plants.  It  was  7iot  to  l»e  a  school ;  but  was  devised 
to  ))recede  and  prepare  the  way  for  all  other  education  of  the  child. 
The  system  was  intende<l  to  l)e  es*e.ntinUy  one  for  infants ;  and  its 
application  in  the  Kindergarten  was  to  be  limited  to  the  years  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  nnd  seven.  The  building  was  to  be  "a  hall 
in  a  g!irden,  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  so  that  the  child  might 
lie  constantly  brought  into  cont4\ct  with  natural  things." 

The  pvposo  of  tn*  Kia4«rvut«B,  aa  Froebel  himself  states  it,  is  "to  take  the  over* 
si^it  of  r*hiMrr>n  before  they  are  ready  for  school  life,  to  exert  au  influence  orer  their 
whole  being  in  harintmy  with  its  natun^ ;  to  strt'n^then  their  iMxlily  powers :  to 
exercise  their  HenseM ;  to  Pinploy  the  awakening  mind ;  to  make  them  thooghtfally 
aeipiainted  with  tlie  world  of  nature  and  of  man  ;  to  guide  their  hearta  and  aonla  iu  « 
right  direotion,  and  to  lejid  them  to  the  Origin  of  all  life  and  to  union  with  Him/* 

PrevionH  to  the  education  of  the  Kindergarten  the  development  of  the  child  was  not 
to  he  neglected,  but  it  was  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  mother.  To  this  earliev^t 
training  Froebel  attaclied  great  importance ;  and  to  assist  in  its  carrying  out  h« 
prepared  two  little  books  of  fxerclscs,  iDstnictions,  etc.,  for  the  mother's  gitidnm-e. 

The  employment  ihroughont  was  to  be  some  form  of  ori^anlaed  play 
or  amusement,  made  delightful  to  the  children,  but  having  a  distinct 
educational  object.  The  child's  activity  was  to  be  directed,  tnme<l 
into  this  or  that  channel,  but  it  was  not  to  be  coerced  ;  there  was  to 
be  no  repression  of  the  natural  freedom  and  spirit  of  children. 

**  On  the  practical  side,  the  master-stroke  of  Froebers  genius  was  his  oi^ganiMttion 
of  children's  plan.  He  recognised  it  as  the  means  nature  herself  liad  diosen  for  the 
e<lucatlon  of  the  young.  He  saw  that  by  exerf*ising  a  wise  and  thoughtful  choice  cf 
games,  and  organtxing  them,  he  could,  without  in  any  way  spoiling  the  spontsneouii 
delight  of  the  child,  make  them  the  means  by  which  )iis  ideas  of  education  might  be 
put  into  practice  In  tlielr  llwt  antl  most  elementary  fomis."  (Fletcher^s  Cttc,  o/ 
KiliiCKtion.) 
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Much  time  was  to  be  npent  in  the  open  air ;  and  it  was  Froebel's  intention  for  each 
ehiia  to  liave  a  garden  of  iti  own,  where  it  could  loam  to  raiee  its  own  plants  and 
acquire  a  love  for  flowers  and  the  things  of  nature. 

The  more  important  means  made  use  of  to  secure  pleasnre-giTing 
Tet  educative  play,  and  such  actiyity  as  would  promote  the  all-round 
development  of  the  child's  nature,  were  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Simple  physical  movements  passing  on  to  more  distinctly 

gynmastic  exercises. 

(2)  Direct  exercises  of  the  senses  by  means  of  o1)8ervaiion,  hand- 

ling, etc.,  of  various  simple  objects. 

(3)  Khythmic  movements,  marching,  dancing,  etc. 

(4)  Kxf'i'cises  for  the  more  particular  cultivation  of  notions  of 

"  form  "  and  "  colour." 

(5)  Games  with  accompiinying  music,  action  songs,  et>c. 

(6)  Constructive  exercises  of  very  various  kinds  for  the  cultiva- 

tion of  hand,  eye,  and  imagination. 

(7)  Modelling  in  sand  and  clay. 

(8)  G  irdening  and  the  keeping  of  \}et  animals. 

(9)  Directed  observation  of  natural  phenomena. 

(10)  The  examination  of  pictures  with  conversations  about  them. 

(11)  Listening  to  stories,  fables,  poetry,  interesting  narratives,  etc, 

(12)  Giimes  involving  the  dramatic  representation  of  some  simple 

idea. 

(13)  Guessing-games. 

(14)  Drawing  of  an  assisted  kind,  more  particularly  on  *  chequered 

paper. 

Froebel's  system  was  a  revolt  against  the  ivupntiinfj  nietho<l  in  favour  otadeveloping 
one.  In  its  general  aim  and  outward  organisation  it  was  allied  fo  the  '  play  schools ' 
of  Holland  and  the  'infant  schools'  of  England;  but  with  esseutinl  differences  In 
principles  and  methods.  Such  teaching  as  was  given  was  to  Ije  covcreU.  "  Intuition 
or  first-hand  experience  was  to  be  recognised  as  the  true  basis  of  knowledge."  Even 
in  the  ease  of  conversation  and  the  telling  of  stories,  etc.,  there  was  to  be  *'  no 
deliberate  attempt  to  imjmri  information." 

Froebel  drew  hi^  games  from  any  available  source,  but  he  recognised  tlieir  signifi- 
cance and  developmental  value,  adspted  them  to  his  own  uses,  and  organised  them 
into  a  carvftilly  graduated  and  educative  system.  Possibly  none  of  the  oocnpations 
were  acttudly  his  own  invention. 

Apart  fh>m  physical  training,  the  exercises  were  intended  to  teach  "habits  of 
dis<;tpline,  self-control,  harmonious  action  and  purpose,  together  with  some  definite 
lesson  of  fkct." 

2fi 
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The  following  are  sonis  of  the  AdrajitafirM  claimed  for  the  syatem  : — 

(1)  It  develops  the  child  harmonioualy  by  a  traiaing  exactly 

adapted  to  its  needs  ;  all  sides  of  it^  nature  are  cared  for 
— physical,  moral,  and  intellectual. 

(2)  "  It  excites  cheerfulness,  intelligence,  activity,  and  a  fondness 

for  school  work.*' 

(3)  *'  Kindergarten  children  submit  more  rea  lily  than  other?*  to 

school  discipline." 

(4)  **  The  arerage  intelligence  of  the  pupils  is  greatly  siii>erior  tn 

that  of  children  w^ho  enter  school  without  such  pi^vious 
training ;  they  are  more  accurate  in  obseiration,  and 
seize  ideas  with  more  rapidity  and  exactness  than  other 
children." 

(5)  ''In  addition  to  superior  development,  children  thus  trained 

shew  special  aptitude  for  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  natural 
science,  and  can  express  what  they  know  with  greater 
correctness  and  fluency."  (See  Kiddle  and  Schenrs  Cyc. 
of  Education.  J 

IV.  The  *  Gifts*  and  *  Occur atioxs,*  ktc. 

The  *  Gifts  *  are  a  very  carefully  arranged  series  of  educitive  toys, 
intended  to  supply  the  apparatus  for  a  graduated  series  of  play- 
exercises  by  means  of  which  the  child*s  activities  are  to  lie  aroused 
and  sti-engthened  during  the  earliest  i>eriod  of  growth.  They  are 
essentially  playthings,  by  the  use  of  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
mother  or  teacher,  the  child  develops  some  aipability  of  attention 
and  of  observing  what  is  done,  gains  a  certain  degree  of  power  over 
the  hand,  and  comes  to  form  elementiiry  notions  of  colour,  form, 
direction,  size,  distance,  etc. 

Thus  the  hand  is  disciplined  ;  the  eye  trained  to  see,  and  to  detect 
resemblances  and  differences ;  the  imagination  is  aroused  and  culti- 
vated in  the  direction  of  invention  and  artistic  appreciation ;  and 
some  amount  of  knowledge  is  gained,  but  at  first-hand  through  the 
sense*,  not  as  information  received  directly  from  the  teacher. 

The  'gifts'  are  nuinb«red  somewhat  differently  by  different  exponents  of  Ute 
Nystem,  and  tome  include  under  the  title  more  than  others.  Froebel  himself  does  not 
tteem  to  haTe  settled  at  all  definitely  any  upper  limit.  The  name  is  of  no  iiarticolar 
signincance  or  imitortsnoe,  and  there  seeiiis  no  reason  why  it  should  have  lieen 
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restricted  to  the  earlier  object*  emplojred.    There  is  no  natural  break  between  the 
earlieat  exercises  and  the  occnpationB. 

The  following  are  usually  included  under  the  head  of  '  Gifts,^  A 
single  ball  of  bright  colour,  say  scarlet,  is  sometimes  used  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  *  gifts.' 

(1)  Firtt  GifU  Six  coloured  woollen  balls — three  primary  colours 
(red,  yelloW}  and  blue),  and  three  secondary  colours  (green,  purple, 
and  orange). 

These  are  intended  for  the  training  of  hand  and  eye ;  the  teaching  of  colour,  and  of 
direction  (up,  down,  forward,  backwards,  etc.) ;  the  giving  of  some  notion  of  qualitiea 
(roundnesB,  softneas,  etc.) ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  limbs. 

(2)  Second  Gift.    Sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  of  wood. 

Intended  for  the  exercise  of  observation ;  the  comparison  and  contrast  of  forms  (re« 
semblances,  differences,  edges,  comers,  etc.) ;  And  the  recognition  of  new  qualities  (as 
hardness,  etcX  of  relations  of  objects,  and  of  the  motions  of  each  form.  The  exercises 
lead  towards  geometr}*. 

(3)  Third  Gift  Larger  cube,  halved  in  its  length,  breadth,  and 
height  to  form  eight  equal  cubes.     (First  building-box.) 

Intended  to  teach  form  and  number;  tlie  relation  of  the  whole  to  the  parts; 
elementary  notions  of  fractions,  and  of  addition  and  subtmctiou.  The  instinct  of 
construction  is  awakened,  and  imagination  called  forth  by  simple  exercises,  both  imi- 
tative and  original,  in  building  and  symmetrical  arrangement.  These  follow  tlie  usual 
Kindergarten  order  of  construction— (a)  object  forms,  (b)  artistic  forms,  (c)  instructive 
or  geometrical  forms. 

(4)  Fourth  Gift.  Cube  divided  by  one  vertical  and  three  horizon- 
tal catii  into  eight  oblong  blocks  (bricks) ;  hence  length  of  each  block 
is  twice  ita  breadth,  and  it^  breiidth  twice  its  thickness.  (Second 
building- box.) 

The  teaching  of  the  third  gift  extended  as  to  number,  comparison  of  forms,  etc. ; 
new  series  of  observations  of  lines  and  surfkces  introduced ;  more  varied  exercises 
given  In  building  and  symmetrical  arrangement. 

(5)  Fifth  Gift.  Large  cube  divided  by  two  cuts  in  each  direction 
into  twenty-seven  small  cubes,  some  of  which  are  divided  and  sub- 
divided diagonally.     (Third  building-box.) 

Further  teaching  of  form  and  number ;  extension  of  exercises  in  addition  and  sub- 
traction; greatly  enlarged  series  of  building  exercises,  and  of  arrangements  into 
figures  and  designs. 

(6)  Sixth  Gift.  Large  cube  divided  into  twenty-seven  oblong 
blocks  (bricks),  some  of  which  are  subdivided.  (Fourth  building- 
box.) 
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Thii  was  intimately  oonnoctea  with  the  fourth  gift,  aa  the  fifth  waa  with  tha  third. 
Extended  and  more  varied  teaching  given  in  the  directions  previoosly  indicated.  Con- 
stractive  exerdses  in  the  usual  order;  originality  of  arrangement  fostered. 

(7)  Seventh  Gift.  Quadrangiilar  and  triangular  tablets  of  polished 
wood.  Thi»  gift  i8  usually  divided  into  a  number  of  sub-gifts,  the 
S(|nare  and  various  kinds  of  triangles  being  introduced  in  succession. 

The  tableta  afford  illustrations  of  plane  surfaces ;  and  supply  inaterials  for  exerciser 
In  combining  forms,  symmetrical  arrangement,  and  more  artistic  mosaic  work,  etc 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  exercises  which  may  be  performed  with  the  simple 
moans  fUmished  by  the  'gifts'  is  very  astonishing  to  one  not  acquainted  with 
them.  A  very  large  number  of  such  ezercises  will  be  found  described,  and  numy 
illustrated  by  plates,  etc.,  in  the  following  books  :— 

(1)  The  Kindergarten.    Part  I.    By  Hermann  Goldammer. 

(2)  Kindergarten  Guid€.    By  I»'is  Bates  (1897). 

(8)  The  Paradise  of  CkUdhooA.    By  Edward  Wiebe.    (Quarter-Century  Rdttloii, 

edited  by  Milton  Bradley.) 
(4)  The  Kindergarten  Guide.     An  UluMraUd  hand-book  designed  for  the  srlj- 

imArwAUm  of  Kindergartner»t  moihen,  and  n«r#f«.     By  Maria  Knuia- 

Boelte  and  John  Krans. 

It  i8  nob  to  be  supposed  that  Froebel  would  restrict  the  child's  toys  to  these 
'gifts/  or  that  the  exercises  are  all  to  b<>  ;;one  through  in  ordrr  in  any  particular 
case. 

The  '  OoeaiMitloni/  which  are  more  particularly  the  work  of  the 
Kindergarten,  are  a  series  of  interesting  exercises  of  various  kinds, 
arranged  or  devised  by  Froebel  and  his  followers  as  a  means  for  the 
development  of  the  child  beyond  the  stage  in  which  the  *  gifts '  are 
made  use  of.  Properly  employed,  most  of  them  are  of  considerable 
educative  value ;  but  they  are  not  intended  for  use  beyond  the 
kindergarten  age,  nor  are  they  to  be  allowed  to  become  merely  a 
means  of  amusement.  They  are  not  to  be  considered  as  final  or 
complete ;  nor  is  it  essentiid  that  all  should  be  used,  or  that  those 
employed  should  be  taken  in  a  definite  order,  so  long  as  the  exercises 
are  well  within  the  power  of  the  child. 

The  following  are  the  more  diatiBctlTe  ^oeenpationa'  usiiaUy 
asMoiatad  with  tbe  Kindergarten  : — 

(1)  SlcU'inUrUicing  or  lath-plaiting. 

(2)  Stick-laying.     Exercises  for  lessons  in  number  and  form. 

Formation  of  outlines  of  objects,  the  alphabet,  etc. 

(3)  Ring-laying.    Construction  of  curved  forms  with  rings  and 

half-rings  of  wire. 
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(4)  Thread-laying.    Fomiation  of  *  closed '  outlines  with  a  thick 

wetted  thread  knotted  into  a  loop  and  placed  on  a  slate  or 
tray,  a  short  stick  or  pencil  being  used  to  move  the  thread. 

(5)  Outline^teneilliiig,     Drawing  of  patterns,  objects,  etc.,  with 

a  sharp  pencil  through  stencil-plates  of  thin  cardboard,  in 
which  the  lines  of  the  figures  have  been  cut  sway. 

(6)  Bead'Workj  etc.    Beads  threaded,  laid  in  outline  patterns,  or 

sewed  on  cardboard,  etc.  The  laying  exercises  are  often 
performed  with  small  stones,  shells,  or  seeds. 

(7)  Ferforatingy  or  patiem'prickiHg.     Paper  punctured  with  a 

needle  to  fonu  outlines  of  objects,  etc.  Intended  for 
children  of  five  and  a  half  to  six  years  of  age. 

(8)  FcUtem-Hitchiiig,  or  outiiiu-semiig.    Perforated  cards  used 

and  coloured  wool  or  silk.  The  exercises  pass  from  the 
sewing  of  lines  to  outline  embroidery. 

(9)  Folding-mle  or  jointed-rod  exercises.    Mainly  for  the  teaching 

of  angles  and  regular  geometrical  figures. 

(10)  Interlaciiig  of  paper  bands. 

(11)  Faper-ptaiting^  or  mat-weaving.     Variously-coloured  paper 

strips  interwoven  at  right  angles  to  form  patterns.  This 
is  a  favourite  occupation,  but  it  is  apt  to  become  merely 
mechanical.     List-v>eavivg  is  an  extension. 

(12)  Straw-toork.    The  making  of  straw  chains,  straw  mats,  etc. 

Does  not  seem  to  be  much  used. 

(13)  Faper-folding.    A  good  educative  occupation,  much  enjoyed 

by  children,  and  capable  of  affording  a  great  variety  of 
ingenious  and  interesting  exercises. 

(14)  Clipping  of  paper  into  symmetrical  patterns,     IneUules  also 

the  cutting-out  of  representations  of  objects,  etc 
(lit)  Fasting.     The  complement  of  clipping,  etc. ;  clipi^etl  patterns 

fixed.     Mounting  of  woodcuts  and  other  pictures. 
(IG;  Ftu-u'ork.     Formation  of  f»bjects  in  outline  with  thin  rods, 

the  sharpened  ends  of  the  ro<ls  being  inserted  in  softened 

peas  for  joints.     Small  cul)es  of  cork  are  sometimes  used 

instead  of  jieiis. 
(17)  Cane-Kearing  and  baMket-icork.      Small   kiskets  and  other 

objects  formed  with  thin  flexible   cane   strips   s))ccially 

prejiared.     The  results  are  often  pivtty  and  useful. 
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(18)  Cardboard'trorh    Formation  of  objects  with  plane  surfaces. 

An  advanced  exercise. 

(19)  Modelling  in  day  or  other  jjJaMk  material.    Froebel  attached 

great  importance  to  this  as  an  essential  part  of  his  syBteni, 
and  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  the  Kindergarten 
occupations. 

(20)  Drawing,     This  maj  be  begun  as  soon  as  a  child  can 

properly  hold  a  pencil.  Kindergarten  drawing  is  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  straight  lines  (vertical,  horizontal, 
and  oblique),  and  to  straight-line  figures  and  patterns. 
It  difiers  from  ordinary  drawing  inasmuch  as  it  is  don«» 
on  paper  on  wliich  a  network  of  equal  squares  is  printetl, 
the  lines  being  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  H^tart  These 
* FroeheFs  squares^  are  considered  indispensable  at  this 
early  stage,  affording  as  they  do  a  distinct  guide  to  thr 
child  l)0th  a»s  to  the  right  diix'Ction  and  the  lenjrtli  of  the 
lines.  Later  on,  surfaces  or  figures  may  W  coloured  with 
the  brush  or  chalk,  and  the  exercise  continueil  into  simpli* 
*  brush  drawing.^ 

For  an  account  of  the  actual  exerctHes  in  cmiDcctioti  with  the  Kindergarten  oi*ciip*> 
tions  and  of  the  ni«de  of  performing  tliem,  witli  illutttFative  lessons  and  a  description 
of  how  they  are  to  be  connect^nl  with  other  imrts  of  the  Kindergarten  work,  the 
nader  should  oonsult— 

(1)  Th^  Kindergarten.    Part  II.    By  ITennann  Gohlaninicr. 

(2)  The  Kindergarten  Prinrijile.    By  Marj*  J.  Lyjtchinska. 

(3)  KindergarUn  Guide,    By  liOis  Bates. 

(4)  The  raradite  of  Childhood.    By  Edward  Wioln'..    (Sscc  under  Gifts.) 

Probably  the  best  dcHoriplion  in  English  of  other  sides  of  mo«irrn  Kindrrgartrn 
(eachfnfj,  such  as  ohjrH  lesfinna,  ftoriesj  ordinary  Hnginpf  actii^n  sonpf,  gnweSy  narckin*f^ 
driUf  etc.,  will  be  found  given  with  illustrations  in  Miss  Batrs's  adnitmble  Kintitr^ 
gurten  fhtidf. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  REFERENCE  AND  FURTHER 
READING. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR   A   TEACHERS  LIBRARY. 

(a)  Psychology^  Ethics,  etc, 

1.  Bain,  Alexander.     The  Senses  and  hUellecL     Lon^numn,     15s. 

± The  EmotioHs  and  the  Will.     Longmans.     15s. 

•?. Mental  and  Moral  Science  ;  a  Compendium  of  Psy^ 

I'hology  and  Ethics,    Longmans.     IOr.  6i1. 

I  Or  ill  two  partH.    Part  I.  PHychology :  Part  II.  Etliics.] 

t. Mind  and  Body:  the  Theoricn  of  their  Relation,    Inter. 

Sci.  Ser.     Kegan  Paul.     59. 
.'i.  Baldwin,  Joseph.    Elementary  Psychology  and  Edncation.    Inter. 

Educ.  Ser.     Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     Qa.) 
C. Psychology  applied  to  the  Art  of  Teaching,     Inter. 

Edue.  Ser.     Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.    68.) 

7.  Bastian,  H.  Charlton.     The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind,     Inter. 

Sci.  Ser.     Kegan  Paul.     5s. 

8.  Bernstein,  Julius.     The  Fire  Senses  of  Man,     Inter.  Sci.  Ser. 

Keg}in  Paul.     5.s. 
0.  Bo  wen,  Fnmcis.     Modern  Philosophy  from  Descartes  to  Schopen- 
hauer,     Sampson  Low.     16b. 

10.  Carpenter,  Wm.  B.    Principles  of  Mental  PhUosopfiy,  with  their 

applicniion  to  the  Disciplint  and  Training  of  the  Mind^  etc, 
Kegan  Paul.     12s. 

1 1.  Oompayr^,  Gabriel.      The  Elements  of  Psychology,     Translated 

by  W.  H.  Payne.     Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  U.S.A, 

12.  Darwin,  Charles.     Biographical  Sketch  of  an  Infant, 

[AtU  in  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  1877.] 
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13.  Darwin,  Charles.     The  £xpre«8i&n  of  the  Eiuoticnt  in  ^fan  ami 

Animals,    MuiTay.     1 2s. 

14.  (Talton,  Francis.    Inquiries  into  lliitnau  FacuUtf  and  its  Di:vdofh- 

ment,     Miicuiiilan.     10s.  6d. 

15.  Goschen,  G.  J      The  Cultiratian  ami  Use  of  llu  IiHatjinaiivH, 

Arnold.    2s.  Ctl. 

[All  address,  1808.] 

in.  Hamilton,  Sir  Wni.     LrHures  on  Miiaphysics.     2  Vf»ls.     Kdilvd 
by  Mansel  and  Veitch.     Blackwood.     24b. 

17.  Herl)art,  Johann  Friedrich.    A  Text-hook  in  Fs^cholofjy'    Trans- 

ited by  Maigaret  K.  Smith.     Inter.  Educ.  Ser.     Appleton, 
New  York.     (Arnold.     48.  6d.)  • 

18.  Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell.     Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Moral t. 

Sampson  Low.     Is.  6d. 

19.  James,  William.     The  Princijjles  of  Fiychology,     2  vols,     Mac- 

millan.     25s.  net. 

20.  Kay,  David.      Memory:    What  it  is  ami  hotc  to  imjnrorc   it. 

Kegan  Paul.     6s. 

21.  Laurie,  S.  S.     The  Institutes  of  Education,     Thin.     5s. 

[An  introduction  to  Psychology.] 

22.  Locke,  John.     Essay  on  the  Human  Umlerstanding,     Ward  & 

Lock.     3s.  Gd. 
23. Conduct  of  the  Understanding.     Edited  by  T.  Fowler. 

Clarendon  Press.     28. 
24.  M^Cosh,  James.     The  Emotions.     Macmillan.     9s. 

26.  Meyer,  George  Hermann  von.     The  Organs  of  Speech.     Inter. 

Sci.  Ser.     Kegan  Paul.     58. 
2(5.  Morgan,  C.  Lloyd.     Fsycholoyy  far  Ttadicrs.     Arnold.     3.s.  ikl. 

[ Prcf ure  by  Hir  Jiwliua  Fitch.] 

27.  Perez,  Bernhard.     The  First  Three  Years  of  Vhiidhm»d.     Tranj^- 

lated  by  Alice  M.  Christie.     Sonnenschein.     4s,  Cd. 

28.  Porter,  Noah.     The  Humun  hUdled.     Isbister.     16s. 

29.  Preyer,  W.     The  Mind  of  the  OiHd:  Part  I.,  The  Senses  and 

the  Will ;  Part  II.,  The  Development  of  the  Intellect     The 
two  parts  published  as  separate  volumes  in  Inter.  Edne.  Ser. 
Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     Cs.  each  p«irt.) 
mO.  Radestock,  P.    Ha  h  it,  a  ml  its  Impa  rta  nee  for  Educat  ion.    Tr..  ns- 
lated  by  F.  ('aspiiri.     Boston,  U.S.  A 


31.  RiboC,  Tk     Emfiijit  FtmAnfff.     Kt-isa  PacL     7sw  ^L 


34. Gtrmmm  F^-i^^  -/f--*««  :   T^'  £'•»/••>•>«/  .V*<W 

Tnnsbtcd  W  J.  M.  BaJdvia.    C-  ^rti^fter*  S«s.  Xe«^  Y.<i. 

35. n<  PjjdUio^  *f   tirf  jr«i»#<J*»*.      !'•««-  J^  5<^- 

Waher  Scotu     Gs. 

36-  Sidgwkrk.  VL     M^tk^*  */  EUk  ^^     Matcr-HUn.     1  i^ 

37.  Spencer,   Hefben.      !%€    Fwimtifla   of   F*r^'Mt^f-      2    ▼oU 

WilliaiiB  &  Norgate.     %X 

38.  Stephen,  Leilie.    1V5fim«*f"U>i«.    SmiiK  Elder  \  C*k     l*b 

39.  Stoat,  G.  F.    Ammiyii^  F^<J'^.    2  toU    .^oonen^fcein.    ils 
4<i.  SoDt,  J.m«.     TtmH^'*  Hmmdh'j'jk  of  PjyAo/^fy-     I-«?n»»^ 

5s^ 
41. M«#i.-^>»  './  F*^oiK^  *rak  SfMieiml  B^/tn^^  U*  tht 

Thri/ry  of  Edmeaiioiu     Lwignians      »i. 

42. Semmium  amA  Iminiii^m.     IL  S.  King.     1«K  6.L 

43. Stndi€*  of  Ck  ;W**^.     Liiigman^     Ute^  6d. 

44. Ckildrtm'M  M'-iy-    ^'''-^  .^U€tumM  from  ^^^Hmht*  oj 

Okadkoo^r     LongiuaiiTSw     4s.  6d. 

45.  Tame,H.     Oh  Ji./€fli^»t<€.     Tnanskted  by  T.  D.  Have  ^18-1  - 

Keere. 

46.  Ward,  James.     Fsftkology. 

[Art.  in  Emrg.  Brit.,  9th  ©ditiuB.) 

47.  W«ner.F..BcU    Pk^Unl  E^ns»^^if'Mcduand  Pri^pl^ 

Inter,  tsi  Sen     Kegan  P«nL     58. 
4,s. i>W,r<.  on  rt.  «."'<*  "H^  rn..-.-,  of  Ih,  Mrntal 

F'tcullg.     «  aiiib.  I'niv-  P^^  •     *'•  ''^-  „    ,      „     i*  6d. 

i':Wundt,W.    .>.,/.-««  o/P^W..,,.    Tn.n..ate,n.yt.H.J-dd. 

WilHaiiu  &  Norgate-     Ts.  net- 

B«.«-n  &  Grcs,  H.rtfor.1,  I.  >.A.      »-  _^  ^^„ 

„U«.eh«  «r  E..s.Uh  E..«c«iocUU.    ThW  .....  an  ....  -.•"-» 
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Barnard's  name  below  are  collections  from  the  Amerimn  Jonrnal  of  Eiu- 
cafioH.  In  most  caseA  thev  are  merely  edited  by  him ;  bnt  they  are 
Btorehoiises  of  information  of  great  \'alue  fimm  the  standpoint  of  the 
history  of  education.] 

2.  Barnard,  Henrj'.   Gtrman  Pedagogy:  Views  of  German  Educators 

and  Teacher 9  on  the  Principles  of  Educatiofv,  etc.     Brown  & 

Gross,  Hartford,  U.S.A.     12s. 
3. Oernian  Educational  Beformers:  Memoirs  of  eminent 

Teachers  and  Educators^  etc.j  in  Germany.     Brown  &  Gross^ 

Hartford,  U.S.A.     12s. 
4. Pestalozzi  and  Siciss  Pedagogy,      Brown  &   Gross, 

Hartford,  U.S.A.     12s. 
5. French  Teachers,  Schoois,  and  Pedagogy,  Old  and  Xeic, 

Brown  &  Gross,  Hartford,  U.S.A.     12si. 
G.  Drowninpf,  Oscar.    An  Introducti<)n  to  the  Histoi-y  of  Educational 

Theories.     Rlucation  Library.     Kegan  Paul.     3s.  6d. 

7.  Coinpayrt',  (rabriel.    HiMory  of  Pedagogy.    Translateil  with  notes, 

etc.,  by  W.  H.  Payne.    D.  C.  Heath,  Boston,  U.S.A.     8s. 
[The  best  gHUcral  history  of  e<lucation  in  English.] 

8.  J  )«vidson,  Thomas.    Aristotle  and  the  Ancient  Educaiimud  IdeaU. 

Gt.  Educiitors  Ser.     Heinenmnn.     5r. 

9.  Field,  Mrs.  E.  M.     The  Child  and  his  Book:  History  and  Pro- 

gress of  (It  ildre  n^s  Litem  t  u  re  in  England.    Wells  Gardner.    68. 

10.  Fitch,  Sir  Joshua  G.     Bell,  Lancaster,  and  Arnold.    Great  Edu- 

cators Ser.     Heinemann.     58. 

11.  Furnivall,  F.  J.    Education  in  Early  England.  E.  E.  Text  Soc. 

12.  Gill,  John.     Systems  of  Edticatuyn.     Longnutns.  28.  6d. 

13.  Gaimps,  Roger  de.     Pestalozzi:  His  Life  and  Work,     Trans- 

lated by  J.  Russell.     Sonnenschein.    6s. 

(Introduction  l.y  R.  H.  Quick.] 

14.  Hughes,  Thomas,  S.  J.     Loyola  and  the  Educational  System  of 

the  Jesuits.     Great  Educators  Ser.     Heineninnn.     5s, 

15.  Liiurie,  S.  S.    John  Amos  Comenius:  His  Life  and  Ethicational 

Works.  Canib.  Univ.  Press.  3s.  Gd. 
10.  Leitch,  J.  Muir.     Practical  Educationists  and  their  Systems  of 

Teaching.  MacLehose,  Glasgow.  6s. 
17.  Mahaffy,  J.   V.      Old  Greek  Education,      Education  Librar}'. 

Kegan  Paul.     3s.  6d. 
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18.  Meiklcjolin,  J.   M.   D.     An  Old  Educational  Iteformer  (Dr. 

Andrew  Bell).    Blackwood.     3s.  6d. 

19.  Mullinger,  J.  Bass.     Schools  of  Charles  the  Great  in  the  Ninth 

Century.    Longmans. 

20.  Painter,  F.  V.  N.     A  History  of  Education.    Inter.  Educ.  Ser. 

Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     6:«.) 

21.  Quick,  R.  H.     Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.    Longmans. 

[New  and  enlarged  edition,  1S01.]    38.  6d. 

22.  Stanley,  A.  P.      Life  and  Correspondence  of  Tliomas  Arnold, 

Ward  &  Lock.     2s. 
2'u  West,  And.  F.     Alniin  and  the  Jiise  of  the  Christian  Schooh. 

Great  Kducators  Ser.     Ileinemann.     5s. 
■2\.  Wilkins,  A.  S.     National  Educatuni  in  Greece  in  the  Fourth 

i'entury  B.C.     IsbLster.     3s.  6d. 
25.  Woodward,  W.  H.       Vittorino  da  Felt  re,  and  other  JHutnani^ff 

Educators:  Essays  and  Versions,  etc.    ('amb.  Univ.  Pres.s.    Gs. 

(c)  Educaiiati  in  General^  Principles^  Present  Systems,  etc. 

1.  Adams,  Francis.     The  Free  School  System  of  the  United  States. 

Cha}>man.     Ds. 

2.  Arnold,  Matthew.     The  Popular  Education  of  France.     lx*ng- 

mans  (1861).     10s.  6d. 

3. Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Germany.     Mac- 

niillan.     6s. 

4.  Ascham,  Roger.     The  Scholemaster.     Edited  by  Prof.  J.  E.  B. 

Mayor.     Bell.     Is. 

5.  Bain,  Alexander.      Education  as  a  Science.      Inter.  Sci.  Ser. 

Kegfm  Panl.     5s. 
0.  Biirnard,  H.     National  Systems  of  Education .     2  vols.     Brown 

&  Gross,  Hartford,  U.S.A.     128. 

[Chiefly  England,  France,  and  Germany.] 
7. Elementary  and   Secjnulary   Education.      Brown   & 

Giuss,  Hartfonl,  U  S.A.     (Kurope  and  America.)     12s. 

8.  Bryant,   Dr.   Sophie.      Educational  Ends:   Ideal   of  Personal 

Developme  n  t.    Longma  ns. 

9.  Comenius,  John  Amos.      The  Great  Didactic.     Translated  by 

M.  W.  Keatinge.     A.  &  C.  Black.     7s.  6d. 
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10.  Craik,H.    TheStaUinliel at  ion  to  Education,   Macmillan.    £iS.6d. 

11.  Edge  worth,  Maria  and  K.  L.     Essayt  on  Fmctical  Eilucaiion, 

2  vols.     London,  Hunter  (1815). 

12.  Farrar,  F.  W.  (Edit.).     Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education,     Mac- 

niillaii.     lOs.  6d. 
l;3.  Feuron,  1),  R.     School  Inspection.     Macmillan.     2s.  (kl. 
1-L  Fitch,  Sir  J.  6.      Notes  on  American  Schools  and   Training 

Colleges,     Macmillan.     ^b,  6d. 

(Alito  in  Rep.  of  Educ  Dept.,  1888-<A] 

15.  Fletcher,  A.  E.  (Edit).  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  Sonncn- 
schein.     Ts.  6d. 

IG.  Fouillee,  Alfred.  Ed'ncaiion  from  a  National  Standpoint. 
Translated  by  W.  J.  Greenstreet.  Inter.  Educ.  Ser.  Apple- 
ton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     Ts.  6d.) 

17.  Froebel,  Friedrich.     TJie  Education  of  Man,    Translated  and 

annotated  by  W.  N.  Hailnian.     Inter.  Educ.  Ser.     Appleton, 
New  York.     (Arnold.     68.) 

18.  Galloway,  Robert.     Edticntion  Scientifie  and  Technical  ;  or  How 

the  Inductive  Sciences  are  Taught  and  how  they  ought  to  be 
taught.    Kegan  Paul     l()s.  6d. 

19.  Guyau,  J.  M.    Education  and  Heredity,    Cont.  Sci.  Ser.    Walter 

Scott.     3s.  ed. 

20.  Hamerton,  P.  G.     The  InJUlUdual  Life.    Macmillan^     lOs.  6d. 

21.  Hazlitt,  W.  Carew.     Schools,  School-hooks^  and  SchoolmaUers, 

London,  J.  W.  Jarvis.     78.  6d. 

22.  Herbart,  J.  F.     The  Science  and  Practice  of  Edue€Uionj  and  The 

Esthetic  Eevetation-  of  the  World,    Translated  by  H.  M.  and 

E.  Felkiii.     Sonnenschein.     48.  «d. 

[Origiual  publislifnl  In  ISOG;  said  to  1»e  "the  fuuudai{on-&toDe  of  Gernun 
acientiftc  pedagogies."] 

23.  Holman,  H.     Education :  An  Introduction  to  its  Frtnctplcs  and 

their  Psychological  Foundations,     Isbister.     Os. 

24.  Hughes,  J.  L.     FroeheVs  Educational  Laws  for  all    Teachers, 

Inter.  Educ.  Ser.     Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     68.) 

25.  Iv:iy,  David.     Education  ami  Educators.    Kegan  Paul.     68. 

2n.  Kiddle,  II.,  and  Schem,  A.  J.  Cycloptvdia  of  Education,  Steiger, 
New  York. 

[dupidemenU,  at  intervals,  later.] 
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27.  Latham,  Henry.     On  the  Action  of  ExamincUmis.    Deighton. 

Bell  tfc  Co.     10s.  6(1. 

28.  Laurie,  S.  S.     71ie  Training  of  Teachers  and  other  Educational 

Papers.     Kegan  Paul.     7?.  (kl. 

29.  Leland,  C.  G.     Pmctical  Education.    Whittaker.     Gs. 

30.  Locke,  John.     Home  Tho\tght^  concernin/f  Education,      Edited 

with  Life  Notes,  etc.,  by  R.  H.  Quick.  Camb.  Univ.  Press. 
3.S.  6d. ;  or  Edited  with  Not«s,  etc.,  by  Rev.  Canon  Daniel. 
Nat  Soc.     4s. 

[Both  Editions  gnocl.l 

31.  Liifving,  Concordia.     Physical  Education,  and  its  Place  in  a 

System  of  EdncaJtion.     Sonnenschein.     Is.  6d. 
33.  Magnus,  Sir  Philip.    Industrial  Education.    Edacation  Librarj*. 
Kegan  Paul.     6s. 

33.  Marcel,  C.    Lanfjuaye  n*  a  Meam  of  Culture.     2  vols.     Chap- 

man &  Hall. 

34.  Marenholtz-Biilow,  Baroness.     Child  and  Child  Nature.     Trans- 

lated by  Alice  M.  Christie.     Sonnenschein.     :)s. 

35.  Mason,  Charlotte.     Bmne  EducaJtion.    Kegan  Paul.     3s.  6d. 

36.  Miall,  L.  C.     Thirty  Years  of  Teaching,     Macmillan.     3s.  6d. 

37.  Milton,  John.     Tractate  on  Education.     Edit,  by  Oscar  Brown- 

ing.   Camb.  Univ.  Press.     2s. 

38.  Payne,  Joseph.     Lectures  o7i  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education, 

with  other  Lectures  and  Essays.     Edit,  by  Jos.  Frank  Payne. 
Longmans.     10s. 
[Introdaciion  by  R.  II.  Quick.] 

39.  Perry,  C.  C.     Beports  on  (rerman  Elementary  Schools  and  Train- 

ing Colleges.     Rivington.     5s. 
4t\  Richter,  Jean  Paul     Levana:  or  Tlu  Doctrine  of  Education. 
Translated  from  the  German.     Bell.     3s.  6d. 

41.  Rooper,  T.  6.     Sclwol  aiul  Hovm  Life:  Essays  and  Lectures  on 

Current  Educational  Topics.    A.  Brown  &  Sons,  Hull.     6s. 

42.  Rousseau,  J.  J.    Emile;  or  a  Treatise  on  Education.    Abridged, 

translated,  and  annotated  by  W.  H.  Puyne.     Inter.  Ednc.  Ser. 
Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     68.) 
4:X  Russell,  John.    Schools  of  Greater  Britain :  EduccUional  Systems 
of  the  Colonies  and  India.     Collins.     3s.  6d. 
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44.  Sharpies^,   Iukmc.     EnfflUh   Eilncaiion    in    ihf.   Eieuteutartf  ai#«/ 

Secondary  Scho<^ 8.     Inter.  Kcluc.  Ser.     AppletoD,  New  Yojk. 
(Arnold.     4s.  6(1.) 

45.  SoDnenschein,   A.     Standanh  of  Teaching  of  Foreign   Cod^s. 

Sonnenschein.     38.  6d. 

46.  Spencer,  Herbert.     ICducation:  InteUectvaiy  Moral,  and  Physi" 

eal,     Williams  &  Norgate.     :Js.  6d. 

47.  Tee^^an,  T.  H.    lilUmeiUary  £{lu cation  in  France.    Simpkin.    5s. 

48.  Thompson,  Darcy  W,     Daydreatm  of  a  Schodmatter.     Douglas^ 

Edinburgh. 

49.  Thring,  Edward.     Theory  and  Fraciicc  of  Education.     Camb. 

Univ.  Press.     48.  6d. 
50. Education  and  School,     Macmillan.     6s. 


(d)  School  Manageyneni,  Teaching^  Study,  School  Hygiene,  etc, 

1.  Abbott,  E.  A.     Hints  on  Home  Teaching.     Seeley.    38. 

2.  Adler,  Felix.     Tfie  Moral  Instruction  of  Children.     Inter.  Educ. 

Ser.     Appleton,  New  York.     ( Arnold.     Gs.) 

3.  Bain,  Alexander.    On  the  Teaching  of  Engl  i^th.   Longmans.    2s.  64I. 

4.  Baldwin,  J.     School  Management  and  School  Methods.     Inter. 

Educ.  Ser.    Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     68.) 
r».  Barnard,  H.  (Edit.).     Objtct  Teaching  and  Oral  Lessons.     Brown 
&  Gross,  Hartford,  U.S.A.     12s. 

C. Apfiorisms  and  Suggestions  ofi  Education  and  Methods 

of  Instruct  ion  y  Ancient  and  Modern.     Brown  &  Gr«ss,  Hart- 
ford, U.S.  A.     12s. 

7.  Burnett,  P.  A.  (Edit.).     Teaching  and  Organimtion,  icith  fpecial 

reference  to  Secondary  Schools.    A  Manual  of  Practice.    Long- 
mans.    6s.  6d. 

8.  Bowen,  H.  Courthope.     English  Literature  Teaching  tn  Schools. 

Percival.     Is.  6d. 

9. A   Descriptive  Catalogue  of  IfiHorical  SoveU  and 

Tales.    For  the   Use  of  School  Libraries  and  Teachers  of 
History.     Stanford.     Is.  6d. 
U),  Culderwooci.  H.    On  Teaching  :  its  Ends  and  Means,    MacmilUn, 
2a,  6d 
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11.  Calkins,  N.  A.     Manual  of  Object  Teachin»jy  with  lUustraiire 

Le$son$.     New  York. 

12.  Carpenter,  Alfred.     The  Principles  and  Practice  of  School  Hy- 

giene,    Hughes. 

13.  Colbeck,  C.     The  Teachiiig  of  Modem  Languages  in  Theory  and 

Practice.     Caiub.  Univ.  Press.     2s. 

14.  Compayre,    Gabriel.     Lectures   on   Pedagogy,    Theoretical   and 

Practical.    Translated,   with  Notes,  etc.,  by  W.  H.  Payne, 
D.  C.  Heath,  Boston,  U.S.A.     6s. 

15.  Currie,  James.     The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Infant  School 

Education.    T.  Laurie.    4s. 

IG. The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Common-School  Educor 

tion.    T.  Laurie.    68. 

17.  Dukes,  C.     Heallh  ai  School:  cmisidered  in  its  Mental,  Moral, 

ayid  Physical  Aspects.     Rivington.     9s, 

18.  Farquharson,  Robert.     School  Hygiene  and  Diseases  Incidental 

to  School  Life.    Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     7s.  (kl. 

19.  Farrar,  F.  \V.    General  Aims  of  the  Teacher.    ( 'amb.  I  ■  niv.  Press. 

Is.  6d. 

20.  Fitch,  Sir  Joshua  O.    Lectures  on  Teaehing.    Cjinib.  Univ.  Press. 

5s. 
'1\.  Geikie,  Sir  A.     The   Teaching  of  Ueography:   Pn^icipUs   and 

Methods.     Macmillan.     2s. 
22.  Gladnian,  F.  J.     School  Work.     Jan-old  &  Sons.     Ts.  Cd. 

[Or  in  2  vul»..  (i)  Control  and  Teticlihi^' ;  (ii)  Oi-jtatilMition  ai.d  Prinriplis 
Eiincation. 

ti'X  Gouin,  F.      The  Art   of  Teaching  and   Studying  Languagrs. 
Translated  by  Howard  Swan  and  Victor  B^tis.    Pliilip.    7j*.  6d. 

24.  Hall,  G.  Stanley  (Edit.).     Methods  of  Teaching  Histor^j.     1).  C. 

Heath,  Boston,  U.S.A.     5s. 

[Pajters  by  variooA  write  r«. ) 

25.  Hiasdale,  B.  A.     How  to  Study  and  Teach  History.     Inter.  Educ. 

Ser.     Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     6s.) 

26.  Hopkins,  Louisa  Parsons.     How  shall  my  Child  he  Tavghtf 

Practical  Pedagogy,    Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  I'.S.A. 

27.  Howe,  E.  G,     Systematic  Science  Teaching,     Inter.  Educ.  Ser, 

Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     (>s,) 
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28,  Howlaiid,  George.  Pradical  HinU  fin-  the  Teachcn  of  iVWiV 
School*.  Inter.  Ednc.  Ser.  Appleton,  New  York.  ^Arnold. 
4s.  6d. 

20.  Jewell,  F.  S.  Miool  Govemmenl.  A  Pradieal  Trtatine  pret^nt- 
tug  a  thorough  dUeMssion  of  xis  fttrt*,  }>rinciplf^,  atid  their 
applieatioHSj'  trith  Critiques  n]Mm  Current  Theories  of  Punish- 
mentj  etc.    New  York. 

30.  JohoimotjJ.   The  Prificiples  and  Prariice  of  Teaching,    New  York. 

31.  JoUy,  William.    Bealuttic  Teaching  of  Geography.    Blackie.     Is. 

32.  LandoD,  Joseph.      School    Maiuigemewt.      Education    Librarr. 

Kegan  Paul.     6s. 

33.  Laurie,  S.  S.     Primary  InstrHction  in  relation  to  Education, 

Stewart     2s.  6d. 

— Lectures  on  Language  and  Lingmstic  Method  in  the 

School.     ( -aiub.  Univ.  Press.     4s. 
3r>.  Ling,  P.  H.    Swedish  Gymnastics  for  Scliools.    Hachette.    l8.Gd. 

36.  Morri:s  I.  H.     The  TeacJting  of  Drawing.     Longmans.     4s.  6d. 

37.  Morrison,  Gilbert  B.     The  VentUation  and  Warming  of  Scho€>l 

BuiWngs.  Inter.  £duc.  Ser.  Appleton,  New  York.  (Amol.1. 
48.  6d.) 

38.  Parker,  Francis  W.     How  to  Study  Geography.     Inter.   Eihic. 

Ser.     Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.    68.) 

39.  Poole,  R  B.     Form  Management.     Camb.  Univ.  Press.     'With 

Farrar's  General  A  ims  of  the  Tfacher.     Ir.  6d.) 

40.  Prince,  John  T.     MethotUof  Instt^nction  and  Organisation  in  the 

Schools  of  Germany.     Lee  &  Shepard,  Baston,  l".K  A. 

41.  Ricks,  George.    Hand  and  Eye  Training.    Caasell.    2  vols.,  each 

6s. 

42.  Itobson,  E,  IL    School  Architecture:  Planning^  Designvig^  Build- 

ing, etc.     Murray.     15s, 

43.  Russell,  J.  Scott.     Systematic  Technical  Education  for  Englisli 

People.    Bradbury.     9s. 

44.  Salomon,  Otto.     The  Teacher^s  Handbook  of  Slojil  as  Practised 

and  Taught  at  Nads.  Translated  and  adapted  for  English 
Teachers  by  Mar>'  R.  Walker  and  Wm.  Nelson.    Philip.     (K 

45. The  Theory  of  Educational  Slojd.     Transkted  from 

the  Swedisli.     Philip.    38.  6d. 

46.  Sidgwick,  A.     On  Stimidus.    Camb.  Univ.  Press.     Is, 
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47.  .Spencer,  Frederic  (Edit.).     Oiaptera  on  the  Aimn  and  Practice  of 

Teaching.     Cainb.  Univ.  Press.     Gs. 

48.  Stow,  David.     The  Trainiiig  Syttem,  the  Moral  Training  Schot.J, 

and  the  Normal  Seminary,    Longmans. 

49.  Tninibull,  H.  Clay.     Teaching  and  Teachers:   or  the  Sundcty- 

School  Teacher's  Teaching  Work,  and  the  other  Work  of  the 
Sufiday-School  Teacher,     Hodder  and  Stoughton.     5». 
r»0.  Woodward,  O.  "SI,     Manual  Training,    Cont  8ci.  Ser.     Walter 
Scott. 
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Abboit,  Dr.,  on  what  we  know  as  children, 
148;  on  ipelling,  2M ;  on  EnglUh,  416, 
418,  4S5. 

AbateaeUon,  136.  825,  411. 

Ab«tnu:t,  itIeaM,  136 ;  numbers,  realisation  of, 
S37..S38,  355. 

Abstracts  of  lessons  as  composition  exercises, 
429. 

Accent,  In  reading,  243. 

Accuracy,  of  idea,  16 ;  of  knowledge,  98, 102. 

Acquisition,  of  Information  for  lessons,  5S ; 
rea  ling  as  an  instrument  of.  224. 

Action,  child's  love  of,  157.  258,  260, 395. 

ActititT,  in  cliildren.  8,  20l>.  258.  381. 

Addition,  838,  347-348  *,  complementary,  in 
subtraction,  350-351. 

Admiration,  sham,  in  literature,  436. 

/Kstlietic  emotions,  438. 

Affixes,  422. 

Aim,  in  teaching,  60,  81 ;  of  critic,  84. 

Air,  necessity  fur  chiinge  of  in  rooms,  169, 170; 
effects  of  breathing  bad,  170. 

Alphabet^  leandng  of  not  necessary  as  a 
preliminary  to  reading,  225,  237,  267-258; 
nature  of,  227,  234,  2a6 ;  extended,  in  plion- 
etic  metliod,  285 ;  modes  uf  teaching,  857- 
260,  262-263;  by  letter  bhickR,  258 ;  by  solid 
letter  forms.  258;  by  letter  tablets,  258 ;  by 
association  with  pictures,  2.MI ;  by  "inter- 
Jectionalimitative"  methods,  259;  by  con- 
structive exercises,  259;  by  sheet  and 
pointer,  259 ;  on  black-board,  259 ;  by  draw- 
Ing,  259 ;  by  object-and-word  method,  259- 
260,  262-264:  order  of,  263. 

AlpliabeUc  method,  in  reading,  232-233. 

Amateur,  so-called  cle%'er,  86. 

AnalynB,  topical,  17 ;  method  of,  49-51  :  in 
extension  ana  Intension,  49 :  by  questiuus, 
100;  phonic,  229.  238,  266.  268,  270,  274 ;  in 
leading,  235,  236,  251.  262;  of  wohIh  into 
letters.  2t>2  of  examples  In  niulti|ilicatioii. 
351 :  of  examples  In  division,  853 ;  of  num- 
bers, 353;  of  sentences.  416-421. 

Aiieodotes.  as  illustnitions,  145. 

Anger,  in alscipline,  199. 

Answers,  qualities  and  treatment  of,  118- 
131 ;  good,  119-122, 126;  bad,  122-125 ;  S|>ecu- 
liitive,  125;  ridiculous,  125 :  mode  of  dealing 
with,  125-128  ;  simultaneous,  128-129  ;  mis- 
takes by  teacher  in  treating,  129-131. 

A  jtotUriori  method,  49,  60. 

Apparatus*  the  school  should  pObsesM, 
138,  l:i9, 141 ;  for. ex fwri mental  lessons,  141, 
142.  442;  construction  of  by  teacher,  141. 
412 ;  placed  ready,  150 ;  kinds  of,  181-182  ; 


in  arithmetic,  337,  338 ;  in  geography,  377, 
381,  383;  in  history,  899,  408;  in  science, 
442. 

ApplicaUon,  habit  of,  13. 

Apprehension,  difference  of  in  children,  79; 
consideration  of  in  questioning,  113 ;  diffi- 
culty of,  136 ;  incomplete,  144 ;  quickness 
of,  324. 

Approximation,  in  arithmetic,  885. 

A  priori  method,  49.  50. 

Axithmetic,  position  of  in  school  course, 
820-821 ;  ss  a  science  and  as  an  art,  321-.H22 ; 
limits  of  in  text-books,  322 ;  general  objects 
of  the  teaching  of,  822-324 ;  value  of  as  a 
means  of  training,  824-325 ;  general  method 
of  teaching  a  new  rule,  826-820 ;  c«*ndnct  of 
practice  work  in,  829-330;  disciplinary 
measures  in,  831-382;  good  habits  ofcalen- 
Ution  in,  332-333 ;  learning  of  tables.  333, 
834 ;  shortened  pmcesses  and  appmxlmatc 
metliods  in,  334-385 ;  books  on,  335-836; 
ciirds  for  testing,  836 ;  flmt  notions  of  num- 
ber in,  336-387  ;  abstract  numbera  in,  887- 
338 :  earliest  addition  and  suWtrsetion,  838 ; 
teaching  of  the  figures,  838-339 ;  principle 
of  the  decimal  notation,  839,  845 ;  Orube's 
method,  840-844 ;  notation  and  numeration, 
845-847 :  addition,  347-848  ;  subtraction,  848- 
851;  mulUpllcaUon,  851-352;  division,  858- 
855 :  componnd  rules,  855-856 ;  vulgar  frac- 
tions, 856-360 ;  decimals,  860-862 ;  practice- 
862 ;  'unity  method  *  and  proportion,  862- 
364 ;  higher  rules,  864-866 ;  square  and  cube 
root,  864-366. 

Arrangement,  of  information  In  teaching.  80, 
61 ;  of  desks,  174-175 ;  of  class  in  reading, 
249;  of  infonnntion  in  reading  books,  268, 
S69.  272-273,  275-276 ;  in  arithmetical  exer- 
cises, 830. 

Art,  of  education,  2,  8 :  characteristics  of  a 
work  of,  36-38:  of  leaving  out,  60.  400; 
criticibm  of,  84 ;  of  reading,  224 ;  of  arith- 
metic, 820,  821 ;  of  drawing,  366. 

ArticulaUou,  in  reading,  242-243 :  difficulties 
of.  273. 

Assimilation  of  idess,  22. 

Association,  of  ideas,  17.  97,  281,  826;  of 
sound  and  symbol  in  reading,  228,  227,  281- 
289,  250.  261 ;  of  symbol  and  idea,  223.  262; 
of  reading  with  writing,  281,  975 ;  of  form 
and  sense  in  spelling,  280,  281;  of  geo- 
graphy snd  history,  874.  301,  896. 

Atiaaea,  80S. 

Atmosphere,  effects  of  bad,  170 ;  moral,  197. 

Attention,  imporUnce  of,8, 19-20, 28, 82, 81 : 
to  small  things.  77 :  focussed  by  question  k, 
103 ;  influence  of  iUustntions  on,  136,  217 ; 
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tneani  of  MeurlDg,  136,  216-219 ;  nature  of, 
213-216;  tpODtaneoiiB  or  automatic,  213; 
ToUtlonal,  218,  214;  effeet  of  Interest  on, 
214-215 ;  troubleftomvneu  of  defective,  214 ; 
in  early  yean,  215 :  growth  of  by  exercise, 
215 ;  influence  of  pleasantness  on,  216,  217  ; 
influence  of  on  the  future  of  the  child,  217 ; 
efl'ect  of  methods  on,  218;  stimulus  to  of 
emulation,  219 ;  to  infonnation  in  reading, 
275  ;  training  of  from  arithmetic,  824. 
Authority,  exercise  of  by  the  teacher,  191-196 ; 
not  paraded,  206. 

B 

Bacon,  on  conversaiiou,  44. 

Background,  in  teaching,  83. 

Bain,  Prof.,  on  the  terms  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis, 49 ;  on  contrast,  147 ;  on  wonder  and 
mystery,  218 :  on  the  value  of  arithmetic, 
820 ;  en  the  age  for  beginning  grammar,  412. 

Ballads,  national,  influence  of,  405, 406;  learn- 
ing of  historical,  406. 

Ball  frame,  888. 

Basedow,  school  bakery,  258. 

Beauty,  of  literary  form,  248;  cense  of,  867. 

Bell,  Dr.,  on  teaching  the  alphabet  by  draw- 
ing, 259. 

Bias,  in  favour  of  special  methods,  80. 

Biber,  Dr.,  on  Pwtaloui's  method  of  teaching 
writing,  810. 

Bill  of  indictment  against  our  English  nota- 
tion, 226-227. 

Biography,  bearing  of  in  teaching  history,  404. 

Blaok-board,  summaries  on,  62,  64,  liiS, 
408;  sketches  on,  141,  142,  827,  880,  381, 
886, 887, 402, 441 ;  imporUneeof,  181 ;  kinds 
of  black-boards,  181-182 ;  use  of  in  reading, 
255,  259,  261-262,  264,  267.  271,  272;  in 
BiMlling.  282;  in  writing,  307,  816 ;  in  arith- 
metic 827,  837,  345,  8o  1-353;  in  drawing, 
1171 ;  in  geography,  377,  380.  381,  883,  384, 
886,  300 ;  in  gnimmiM',  416, 4-iO.  421 ;  in  com- 
position, 427,  428;  iu  elementary  science, 
440,441. 

Black-board  heads,  62,  64, 168,  408. 

Blackie,  Professor,  on  example  of  great  men, 
404. 

Blunders,  remarkable.  82 ;  in  answering,  128, 
126;  in  spelling,  280,  287-291;  in  writing, 
805 ;  in  composition,  425. 

Bluster,  191. 

Bpdy,  posture  of  in  school  work,  170,  174 ; 
position  of  in  writing,  804. 

Books,  for  study,  20-21 ;  error  of  trying 
many,  21;  infonnation  from,  26;  general 
qualties  of  for  school  use,  188-185 ;  treat- 
ment of,  183 ;  for  use  in  teaching  reailitig, 
184,  265-266,  268-269,  272-273,  275-276 ;  for 
spelling,  298 ;  fur  writing,  806-306 ;  in  aritli- 
metic,  832,  33^-336 ;  for  drawing,  870 ;  on 
geography,  892-393;  on  history,  400,  40:i, 
406;  lessons  on  great,  402;  on  gramnnr, 
409,  419,  428-424 ;  for  literature,  434,  435  ; 
for  science,  442. 

Botany,  teachtug  of,  441-442. 

'Borrowing  and  carrying'  plan  in  subtrac- 
tion, 848. 

Bowen,  E.  K.,  on  the  value  of  showing  ever 
telling,  427 ;  on  the  work  of  education,  443.  , 

Boweu,  H.  C.«  on  thi  marking  of  history  j 


books,  405;  list  of  historical  mvels,  4Ch; ; 

on  the  study  of  litenture,  4S4, 
Braun,  Prof.,  on  lessons  preliminary  to  hU- 

tory,  899. 
Breath,  proper  management  of  in  reading 

245,278. 
*  Brimstone  and  treacle '  method,  28. 
British  Empire,  geography  of,  388-38i». 
Brodie,  E.  H.,  abeurd  words  as  copies  in 

writing,  807. 


CiCSAK,  Julius,  reproof  of  sing-son^.  '27S. 
CalcuUtiun,  good  habits  of,  82ii,  3%!-33S,  84S, 

860-851 ;  shortened  meUiods  of,  SS4-83I&. 
Oalderwood,  Prof.,  on  interesting  children, 

157 ;  on  perfection,  200. 
Calkins,  N.  A.,  on  teaching  the  eleiueatii  of 


reading,  231,  232,  260;  addttiuD  i 
348. 

Capacity  for  taking  pains.  41. 

Capitals,  teaching  of.  in  reading,  264 ;  in  writ- 
ing, 817-318. 

Cardinal  points,  870. 

CardA,  arithmetic,  886. 

Carlyle,  on  books,  20. 

Carping,  not  criticism,  85. 

Casting  out  the  nines,  852. 

Censure,  85. 

Chance,  methods,  5 ;  words,  effect  of,  SS. 

Change,  necessity  for,  8 ;  child's  love  <^,  81 ; 
in  lecture,  154  ;  value  of,  170-171. 

Chalks,  coloured,  use  of,  142;  in  teaching 
geography.  384. 

Cheerfulness,  of  teacher,  4,  27,  SO,  186;  <A 
children,  80, 182. 

Chemistry,  874,  441. 

Children,  attention  and  interest  of,  S, 
27,  28,  29,  103,  107,  122,  186,  IMS,  157, 
218-219;  curiosity  of,  8,  53,  103,  136,  218. 
260,  263,  337,  378,  487 ;  knowleiige  of  hy 
teacher,  25,  26,  94,  145,  187-188;  ordrr 
of  development  of  facultiea  of,  26;  pecu- 
liarities of  moral  character  of,  27 :  napfM- 
ness  of,  27,  190,  905,  216  ;  acnteneaa  of  in 
reading  character,  29, 196 ;  allowed  to  think 
for  tliemselves,  82, 122, 129,  101 ;  treatment 
of  dull,  82.  80,  117;  help  given  to,  80, 15M  : 
brilliant  things  said  by,  82  ;  qneetioniag  of 
one  another,  118;  diflicnlties  of,  119,  14S, 
832 ;  faults  of  in  answering,  123-128;  for- 
wardness in,  124-125, 127,  811 ;  training  of 
observation  of,  137,  139, 148,  368,  878,  MTi, 
487;  good  listeners  If  interested,  157;  de- 
light in  action,  157,  881.  895 ;  influenced  by 
manner,  157  :  eflTecfs  of  bad  air  upon,  170  ; 
relief  to  by  change  of  posture  and  place, 
170.  171  ;  influence  of  bad  desks  on 
health  of,  178;  ckssiflcation  of,  IT^-IH; 
short-sighted,  182,  319;  training  of  in 
playground,  188  ;  management  of,  189-190, 
208-212;  not  treated  as  machines,  19t5; 
obedience  of,  105,  202;  inherited  bias  of 
against  restraint,  196 ;  influence  of  moral 
atmosphere  on,  197;  imnishmcnt  of,  196- 
208 ;  feelings  of  should  not  be  wound^ 
unnecessariTy.  200 ;  love  of  freedom  in,  206 ; 
employment  of,  206-210;  commendation  of. 
SIO;  treated  accord  Ing  to  character  and 
temperament,  210 ;  position  offer  teaching. 
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^9,  S87,  804 ;  Ifkiag  for  jinglliig  soundii, 
269;  allowance  for  luttoiml  ebaraeterUtttcii 
of,  311  ;  interest  of  in  perMoa,  Seo,  895, 
404;  shoald  be  Uught  to  like  booka,  168. 
276 ;  corruption  of  taste  of,  f76 ;  apprecia- 
tion  of  style  by,  276 ;  stimngeness  a  diffl- 
culty  to,  829 ;  inflnence  of  history  upon,  898- 
895.  404 ;  love  of  for  stories,  897,  899 ;  over- 
liiading  of  with  too  many  factii,  401,  44a 

Chinese  principle  of  word  learning,  887. 

Chronology,  898,  400. 

Cicero,  remark  on  teaching,  IS. 

Cla88»  control  of,  188-205 ;  movements  of, 
197-198,207;  officering  of.  177-178;  position 
of  for  reading,  249;  separation  of  from 
others.  167,  180. 

Claasmcatlon,  of  children,  175-176  ;  read- 
justment of,  176;  of  syllables  in  reading, 
237 :  of  words  in  phono-analytic  meth<Kl, 
238 ;  of  methods  of  associating  sound  and 
Mymbol  in  teaching  resding,  289 ;  of  letters 
in  writing,  812,  815 ;  of  plants,  412. 

Claas  Management,  influence  of  organi- 
sation on,  160-186;  from  the  disciplinary 
side,  185  208  :  order  in,  188*191 ;  authority 
in,  191-198;  tact  in,  193194;  obedience  in, 
19a-197  ;  movements  in,  197-198,  207 ;  bear- 
ing of  rrproof  and  punishment  on,  198-208  ; 
general  treatment  of  children  in,  208-212 ; 
means  of  securing  interest  and  attention  in, 
218-219. 

Clasa  matches,  118. 

Cleanliness  of  school-room,  168. 

•Clramess,  of  answers,  120 ;  in  reading,  242 : 
in  composition,  425. 

Collection  of  objects,  for  teaching,  188 ;  en- 
coumged  in  boys,  442. 

Colours,  use  of  in  map-drawing,  385. 

Comenius,  on  repetition,  8. 

Commands,  171,  192, 196,  206. 

Cowmonplflcebook,  82. 

Common  things,  valne  of,  188. 

Comparative  Method,  deHcribeil,  45 ; 
speamen  lesson  on,  73-76;  li^t  of  lessonH 
on,  76;  in  geography,  876,  890;  in  history, 
408-404;  in  grammar,  418. 

Comparison,  as  a  mode  of  illustration, 
186, 143,  144, 146, 149 ;  of  Hounds  in  reading, 
229.  236,  237,  238 ;  in  spelling.  281,  293;  in 
writing.  316;  of  numWrM,  340,  841,  844. 
(See  Comparative  Method.) 

Compass,  mariiter'a,  880. 

Comtiayre.  Prof.,  history  of  education,  221, 
278,  309.  S.S8;  on  the  moral  inflnence  of 
histor>',  404;  on  obser^'atioti,  487. 

Complementary  addition,  plan  of  in  subtrac- 
tion, 360-861. 

CknnpoeitiOll.  as  an  aid  to  spelling,  299  ; 
ini)Mirtance  of,  424  ;  qualities  to  be  ainifd 
at  in,  424-426 ;  direct  instruction  in,  426- 
427 ;  the  nse  of  a  good  model  in,  427  ; 
gradnated  and  regular  ]>r8Ctice  in,  427-428 ; 
training  of  the  ear  In,  428 ;  subJecU  to  l*e 
written  about,  428-429,  481 ;  simple  narra- 
tive, 429 ;  easy  description.  429 ;  abatrmcts, 
429-480;  letter  writing,  480;  reports  of 
lassons,  480 ;  themes,  etc*.  481 ;  answering  of 
an  examination  paper,  481-482 ;  paraphras- 
ing, 482-438. 

Compound  rules,  855-856. 

Compulsion,  190. 


Conceptive  faculty,  trained  by  geography, 
872. 

Concrete  to  abstract,  836,  889. 

Conditions,  physical,  28,  87, 166-171 ;  of  work, 
191. 

Centidence,  8, 187. 

Confiisitm,  fh>m  want  of  discrimination,  144. 

Coi^uuctitut,  teaching  uf,  419. 

Connection,  of  idess.  6,  87,  80,  61.  81,  87, 114, 
115,  438 ;  of  lessons  in  series,  67. 

Conning,  282-288.  266. 

Consonants,  powera  of,  288,  284  ;  enunciation 
of,  248;  in  spelling,  296-297. 

Continents,  teaching  the  geography  of,  887. 

Contracted  metliods,  in  arithmetic,  834-836. 

Contrast,  in  illustrations,  148,  147:  in 
lecture,  157 ;  value  of  in  learning  to  read, 
229 ;  in  spelling,  281 ;  in  writing,  816. 

Control,  of  children  in  cbiss,  188-206. 

Conversational  Method,  described,  42 ; 
instance  of,  43;  advanuges  of,  44;  use  of 
in  geography,  879. 

Copies,  nature  of  in  writing,  807. 

Copy-books,  307-808,  819,  820. 

Copying  plans,  In  ^Titiug.  806-800. 

Copying,  prevention  of,  in  dictation,  887 ;  in 
arithmetic,  881. 

Correction,  during  tea(>hing,  211-212;  of 
errora  in  reading;,  252-253,  267  ;  of  errore  in 
spellins,  290-291 :  in  writing,  305-806,  316; 
in  arithmetic,  829,  882;  in  composition, 
427-428. 

Counting,  888.  888,  347. 

Cram,  16,  872. 

Critic,  nature  of  the  work  of,  88,  84 ;  weak, 
88 ;  shallow,  86 ;  unobservant.,  86. 

Critldsmi  of  lessc »nH,  82-89 ;  nature  of  gene- 
ral, 84 ;  aim  of.  F4  ;  defective,  86  ;  In  litera- 
ture, 84,  486-436;  of  faults  In  written 
nnswers,  482. 

Criticism  lensons,  82. 

Cube  root,  866-866. 

Culture,  28. 

Curioeity,  In  children,  8, 53, 108, 186,  218,  260, 
263,  837,  878,  437. 

Current  hand  in  writing,  319. 

Currie,  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  school- 
TDom,  170;  on  merely  Importing  into  the 
minds  of  children  the  Judgments  of  others, 
402 ;  on  comparison  in  history,  403. 

Cydopadia  o/  Edwation^  on  the  msstery  of 
spelling,  898;  on  the  Introduction  of  the 
decimal  system  of  notation,  847. 


Dates,  898,  400. 

Dedmal  notation.  Introduction  to  prin- 
ciple of,  889 ;  tesching  of,  846,  847 ;  histori- 
cal note  on,  347. 

Decimals,  teaching  of,  860-862 ;  mode  of 
expressing  a  sum  of  money  as  the  decimal 
of  £1,  861. 

Declamation,  not  reading,  240,  241. 

Dei-ompositlon  plan  of  teaching  subtraction, 
849-850. 

Decoration  of  schools,  168. 

Deduction,  47 :  in  science,  487. 

Deductive  method,  47-51. 

Deflnltion0,shoaId  Im  the  outcome  of  teach- 
ing, 47,  48;  difleulty  of,  110,  111;  made 
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clear  by  illostrationB,  144 ;  dictionary,  161 ; 
ill  geography,  879 ;  in  grammar,  418. 

De  Morgan,  on  abbreviated  method  of  long 
division,  884.  354 ;  plan  of  complementary 
addition,  850 ;  procesii  of  *  casting  out  the 
nines'  described  by,  352. 

De  Quincey,  on  rules  for  composition,  427. 

I  »erivation,  262,421. 

D(*8cart«s,  on  method,  10. 

Description,  lessons  of  in  geography,  877 ;  in 
composition.  429. 

Deeka,  qualities  of,  173-176 ;  effect  of  bad  on 
health,  173;  for  infants,  173;  8]iace  for 
children  in,  173 ;  dimensions  of,  178-174 : 
slope  of,  174 ;  seats  for,  174 ;  arrangement 
of,  174-176. 

Detiultorineits  in  study,  18, 19. 

Detection  of  errors  in  dictation,  287-29a 

Developing  method,  45 ;  of  Socrates,  101. 

Development,  logical,  of  method.  61 ;  of 
faculties.  4,  26 ;  of  lessons,  86-87,  102  ;  of 
ideas,  488. 

Devices,  in  teaching,  original,  0 ;  different 
estimates  of,  91 ;  experience  in  use  of,  94  ; 
questions,  92-131  ;  lecture,  89,  151-^62 ; 
ellipses.  131-134 ;  ilinstrations,  185-151  ; 
repetition,  162-168;  recapitulation,  163; 
black-board  snmraarias,  163-164;  review, 
164,  165. 

biagraniH,  139140, 160,  840,  842, 848,  366,  377, 
408,  441. 

Dialogue,  instance  of  from  Thring,  48-44 ;  in 
reading  lessons,  269. 

Dickens,  on  attention,  19;  the  *Oradgrind' 
system,  440. 

Dictation,  as  a  method  of  teaching  sitelling, 
384 ;  essential  conditions  of  success,  284 ; 
uses  of  the  exercise,  285 ;  prepsration  of  the 
jwssage,  285-286  ;  the  '  giving  out,'  286-287; 
modes  of  detecting  mistakes,  287-289; 
methods  of  marking,  289-290 ;  correction  of 
errors,  290*291;  causes  of  blunders  in, 
291. 

Dictionary,  use  of,  16,  S77.  423. 

Diderot,  advocated  a  snecial  teacher  fur  read- 
ing, 221 ;  on  the  onler  of  teaching  in  his- 
tory, 897. 

DifUcolties,  of  children  in  grasping  ideas, 
20,  83,  60,  329,  332 ;  of  sulUect,  59,  60 ;  not 
conquered  by  omitting,  60;  prepared  for, 
64  ;  faced  courageouKly.  78 ;  of  questions, 
1 13-114 :  in  answering,  119, 138 ;  of  clliiwes. 
134  ;  of  providing  illustratious,  145-146 ;  of 
lecture,  162;  of  certain  terms,  155;  of 
keeping  information  within  bounds,  160 ; 
stimulus  froui  conquest  of,  169,  217.  218 ; 
of  teacher,  197,  201 ;  of  notation  of  words, 
227, 284,  236 ;  of  language  in  reading  liookR, 
261. 260,  273 ;  of  articulation,  278 ;  of  s}>eU- 
ing,  294,  S98. 

DigiU,  888-889,  347. 

Digressions,  78,  79,  88.  146, 166,  407. 

Discipline,  artificial,  89 ;  in  class  manage- 
ment. 185-208;  difficulties  of,  185;  nature 
of,  185,  188,  205 ;  qualifications  of  teacher 
for,  186-188;  order  as  a  port  of,  188-191, 
206 :  compulsion  in,  190 ;  conditions  of 
work  as  aflTecting,  191,  206;  authority  in, 
191 ;  obedience  in,  185 ;  uniform  inressure 
^  195-196.  206;  in  class  movements,  197  ; 
iroof  and  pittishmaiit  as  a  part  of,  198- 


205,  207,  206, ;  aummary  of  importsnt 
points  respecting,  203-208;  correctioM 
during  teaching,  .ail ;  imfiortauce  of,  in 
teaching  arithmetic,  881. 

Discovery,  89;  method  of,  48,  50;  rh.kl» 
luveofgrstitted,  827. 

Dlscriminatk)n,  18. 

Disheartenroent  fW>m  fkilnre,  10. 

Disobedience.  192,  202. 

Disorder,  189,  207. 

Displeasure  in  discipline,  198-199. 

Distances,  estimation  of,  867,  370,  SSi. 

Division,  abbrevistetl  method  of,  S34,  S5I; 
teaching  of,  853-356. 

Divisions  of  lessons,  62. 

Drafts,  in  teaching  reading,  249. 

Draughts,  in  school-room,  169. 

Drswinflr,  on  black-board,  141,  142,  160: 
reistion  of  to  writing,  314-815,  866;  in- 
strumental value  of,  866-867 ;  ol|^ts  to  l« 
aimed  at  in.  8('>6-Sk7  ;  nature  of  practice  in, 
368 ;  use  of  tiie  bnuh  and  of  the  pen  in. 
868 ;  training  of  hand  and  eye  in,  9fS ;  tmai 
objects  860;  early  exerdsea  in,  870;  ute 
of  black-board  in,  871. 

Drill,  too  much,  11,  88;  lesaona,  M;  m 
geography,  54,  887,  889 ;  in  reading,  256, 
264  ;  in  arithmetic,  323.  SSa. 

Dulnesa,  in  teaching,  8,  27.  80,  81,  157;  is 
children.  32,  80. 

Dunn,  on  remembrance  by  the  ere,  148;  on 
tiresomeness  of  learning  the  alphabet,  258. 

Dust,  neceuity  for  removal  in  school-roonu, 
168. 

E. 

Bar,  in  reading,  226,  227,  265,  270,  274  ;  in 
spelling,  265,  280 ;  training  of  to  recngniae 
rhythm,  270,  428  ;  use  of  in  scieace,  437. 

Earnestness,  of  teacher,  81,  40. 

I<:arth,  as  a  planet,  391. 

iCeho  questions,  89, 106. 

Edge  worth.  Miss,  on  over-explanation,  160. 

Bdtication,  definition  of,  1 ;  science  and 
art  or,  2,  44 ;  general  laws  of  uietliod  in. 
6-8  ;  imparted  by  ideas,  7 ;  troaduiiU  theuf>' 
of,  11  ;  vslue  of  repetition  In,  168 ;  the  teach- 
ing of  tlie  instrumental  sut^ects  of,  230-871 ; 
importance  of  reading  in,  221 ;  place  of 
writing  in,  299-300 ;  >'a1ue  of  arithmetic  in, 
320:821,  823-324;  \a\ne  of  geography  in. 
873*;  work  of  history  in,  393-894 ;  iMect  of 
English  in,  407 ;  vslue  of  English  m,  40b- 
409 ;  importstme  of  comimsiiion  in,  424 : 
value  of  literature  in,  488-434 ;  place  of 
Kr:ience  In,  436-437 ;  work  of,  443. 

Bifort,  Bimsinodic,  10,  80;  systematic.  1<; 
of  teacher,  81,  40;  self.  16,  86,  159;  in  re- 
collecting fiicts  of  lesson,  80;  relaxation  of 
from  failure,  110;  indisposition  to,  115: 
secured  by  encouragement,  126;  abaeuue 
of.  203  :  steadiness  of,  214. 

BUipees,  definition  and  ftinction  of,  131 ; 
advantages  of,  182 ;  suggesUons  as  to  usr 
of,  183,  184;  testing  and  training,  183; 
faulty  forms  of,  184 ;  cautions  resitectiag  the 
use  of,  134. 

Klocutlon,  240-248,  278-274,  276. 

Emotional  element,  in  reading,  SIS;  ia 
hwtory,  404 ;  in  lltcruture,  433. 
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Eiitpkasisi,  ill  teaching,  90,  lOti,  156,  212;  iii 
raiding,  243-844,  ^270. 

Eniptrical  luetliudu,  44. 

Kiiiploytueut,  of  queHtioiis,  93-94;  of  cLildren 
duiiDff  teacliiiig,  308-210. 

Emulation,  219. 

Bnoouragenieiit,  210. 

Knervv,  11,  22,  103,  166,  187. 

WSwgll^ti^  aiiiMiialons  words  in,  227,  2S4 ; 
neglect  of  the  litady  of,  407 ;  nature  and 
objects  of  the  teaching  of,  407-409 ;  n«ce«aity 
for  some  linguistic  training,  409;  relation 
of  gnminar  t^i  language,  40w ;  nioiiem  Eng- 
lish an  analytic  language,  410 ;  graniniatieal 
inflections  in,  410-411.  419;  diricipline 
derived  tmm  tlie  study  of  grammar,  411 ; 
age  at  which  grammar  Hhould  be  begun, 
412;  tlie  ti>aching  of  Englinh  grammar,  412- 
424 ;  the  teaching  of  English  composition, 
424-483  ;  the  teaching  of  English  literature, 
433-436. 

Enunciation,  in  reading.  242.  243,  255;  in 
giving  out  dictation,  267. 

lliithnsinsni,  contagiouK,  27  ;  of  teaclier,  186, 
400  ;  for  what  is  good,  404. 

KpiUieta,  unpleasant,  not  to  bo  applied  to 
children,  SOO. 

Equal  additions,  method  of  in  subtraction, 
349. 

Erasmus,  on  an  ancient  mode  of  teaching  the 
alphabet,  258. 

El'Itll'Si  investigation  of  in  criticism,  82 ;  in 
answers,  127  :  in  dealing  with  answers,  129- 
131 ;  in  explanation,  159-161 ;  in  reading, 
252-253,  267;  in  dicUtion,  290-291;  in 
writing.  816-317 ;  in  arithmetic,  329,  .M32 ; 
in  teaching  history,  897-398 ;  in  English, 
415,  425,  487. 

Espionage,  bad  in  discipline,  207. 

Kxactness,  in  study,  12,  la  16 ;  secured  by 
review,  22 ;  of  questions,  108 ;  of  answers, 
119 ;  of  statement  in  science,  440. 

Examination,  vslue  or,  28  ;  bad  eflTects  of 
too  close  attention  to  requirements  of,  84, 
ra,  394 ;  by  questions,  97,  113,  114 ;  on  a 
prepared  uuisage,  112;  by  ellipses,  181, 
l:t3  ;  of  subject-matter  in  reading  lessons, 
275,  278 ;  of  writing,  305-306 ;  influence  of 
in  geography,  872 ;  auKweriug  of  on  paiKsr, 
431-432. 

Example,  of  teacher,  186. 

Examples,  of  conversational  metliod,  42  ;  in 
jirithmetii:,  nature  of,  48,  .H22,  329,  330; 
fanciful,  330 ;  tedious,  330 ;  uhc  of  concrete, 
:iSO;  setting  of  bad  in  English  for  correction, 
415. 

EzerdBOS,  physical,  170-171,  198 ;  effect  of 
on  attention,  815,  218  ;  too  long  continued, 
218;  constructive  for  teaching  alphabet, 
259 ;  revision  in  early  reading,  264 ;  phonic, 
268,  270;  early  in  writing,  300,  813,  815; 
mental  and  written  in  arithmetic,  825-326, 
829-830,  850;  in  drawing,  867,  868,  869.  370; 
in  map-drawing,  381,  F84,  :{01 ;  constructive 
in  grmmmar,  417;  auxiliary  to  grammar, 
421-423  :  in  composition,  427, 428-433. 

Ex|iectation,  Uiat  things  will  happen  again, 
2i26. 

Experience,  value  of,  S,  26 ;  diff'ercnce  of, 
41 ;  In  the  use  of  questioning,  94 ;  in  poi- 
foruiDg  experiments,  i^,  141, 160-151 ;  de- 


Iteiidcnce  or  tact  uijon,  194 ;  of  children, 
208 ;  of  eye  and  ear  in  reading,  227. 

Bxperimente,  in  science,  18,  48,  89, 141, 
146, 150,  439,  440-442 ;  conditions  of  success 
niUHt  be  ennied,  150-161. 

Explanation,  led  up  to,  99;  nsture  of, 
158 ;  mode  of,  158-159 ;  common  errorx  iu 
the  use  of,  169-161 ;  at  too  great  length, 
159-160 ;  unnecessary,  160 ;  sham,  161 ;  in 
reading  lessons,  250-252,  263.  267,  271,  274, 
277 ;  of  the  rules  in  arithmetic,  326-829  ;  of 
the  principle  of  the  decimal  notation,  339, 
845-347 ;  of  meaning  of  a  map,  879-881 ;  of 
Ikiw  words  are  dassitletl,  418. 

Exiiosition,  method  of  scientiflc,  49,  50. 

Bx|>ostulation,  201. 

Expression,  of  face,  106 ;  facility  of,  158 ;  in 
reading,  248,  274. 

Extension  movements,  171. 

Buulid,  as  nn  instance  of  the  synthetic  pro- 
cess, 49-50. 

Eye,  an  aid  to  memory,  148  ;  sees  only  what 
it  brings  the  power  of  seeing,  148 ;  use  c»f  in 
reading,  224.  827.  280, 255,  274  ;  part  played 
br  in  learning  to  siiell,  255,  279  ;  in  writing, 
230,  801 ;  in  drawing,  367,  368 ;  appeal  to  in 
gt>ography,  884;  tridning  of  in  teaching 
science,  437. 

P. 

Facility  of  expression,  158. 

Facts,  to  laws,  7,  439;  distinct  from 
theories,  16  ;  relative  importance  of,  16,  17, 
34,  81. 156,  162  ;  key,  16  ;  selection  of.  17  ; 
liersiiective  or  17,  84,  61,  103,  156;  intei- 
dependenoe  of.  17,  34,  8V,  61,  81,  87,  108. 
108, 115,  155, 488  ;  gronpingof,  62,  81 ;  ques- 
tioning for,  07,  99, 102 ;  statement  of,  155 ; 
flxing  of,  167, 162  ;  pn^sented  so  as  to  arouse 
curiosity,  218 ;  in  geography,  873 ;  in  his- 
tory, 894.  897,  899-400, 401 ;  ill  composition, 
428-431  ;  connection  of  in  science,  437; 
overloading  of  child n  n  with.  440. 

Facultiee^  order  of  development  of,  26; 
variation  in  power  of,  82. 

Failures,  caused  by  want  of  method,  10, 11 ; 
in  teaching,  59. 

Fairy  Ules,  269. 

Karquharaon,  Dr.,  on  schooa  decoration,  168. 

Farrar,  Archdeacon,  story  from  the  Talmud, 
80. 

Fashion  in  teaching,  91. 

I'atiguc,  from  overwork,  19 ;  of  class  to  l>e 
considered,  84  ;  bodily,  from  too  long  con- 
tinuance ill  one  posture,  170 ;  from  length 
of  lesson.  180 ;  in  writing,  306. 

Fault-finding,  85, 109. 

Faults,  common  in  teaching,  87-89 ;  heinous, 
ness  of  not  Judged  by  teaclier's  annoyance, 
204 ;  of  lessons  in  reading  books,  268,  269, 
272 ;  common,  in  written  answers,  432. 

Field,  observations  in,  378,  88',  448. 

Figures,  carrying,  833;  tem-liiug  of,  838-3o9  ; 
origin  of.  847  ;  of  s)ieech,  431. 

Fingers,  counting  on.  .H33,  847. 

Fitirh,  on  spelling,  279 ;  on  arithmetic,  820, 
338,  849 ;  on  language,  409,  419,  412. 

Fixin^T*  of  inrormation  by  question!!,  103;  ' 
drvif-es,  !•  ■J-Hij  :  bv  i-epetilion,  162, 163 ;  l»y 
recai'iiuutiou,  163 ;  by  black-board 
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Buries,  163.164 ;  by  review,  164-166 ;  hy  map- 
dimwing,  884. 

Fleteber,  Andrew,  on  tlie  RongM  of  «  nation, 
40ft. 

Fluency,  in  reading,  345*246. 

Force,  of  impression,  81, 118 ;  ineflTective  alone 
in  discipline,  190,  205. 

Formalism  in  teaching,  27,  28,  41. 

Form,  in  a  leseon,  8(^37,  88,  58 ;  of  subject- 
matter  on  notes,  62;  study  of,  280,  St$8, 
860 ;  beauty  of,  248. 

Forma,  of  questions,  108-114  :  of  the  letters, 
280,  25«.260  ;  of  words,  230-281,  234, 235-2S6, 
270.  273,  279,  2H0,  282,  288.  292,  298,  422 ;  in 
wriUng,  801,  802,  806,  311-812,  816,  318:  in 
drawing,  868,  869;  of  language,  410,  411, 
412,  414. 

Forwardueas  in  chlldran,  127,  211. 

Fractions^  teaching  of  vulgar,  856-360; 
decimal,  860-862. 

Furniture,  of  schoolroom,  171-175. 


GktUeries.  17M72. 

Genetic  method,  45. 

Genius,  10.  41,  84,  214. 

Geography,  causes  of  defeetive  teaching 
of,  872 ;  nature  and  order  of  the  instruction 
in,  372-877  ;  relation  of  to  history,  374,  391, 
896 ;  two  views  as  to  order  of  topics  in, 
874-375  ;  comparative  method  in,  876,  890 ; 
motlelling  as  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of,  377, 
883 ;  early  tesching  in,  877-879 ;  meaning  of 
a  map  in,  879-882 ;  of  the  mother  country, 
862-885;  map-drawing  in,  884,  885,  38*9, 
891 ;  physiographical  lessons  in  connection 
with,  866,  887-388,  391-8ii2;  the  globe  in, 
386-887 ;  of  the  continents,  887 ;  of  the 
British  Empire,  888-380;  of  particular 
countries,  890-391 ;  of  the  earth  as  a  planet, 
891 ;  text-books  end  atlases  in,  392 ;  through 
reading  books,  892-308. 

Oentnre,  80,  106,  248. 

Gladstone,  Dr.  J.  H.,  on  time  spent  in  learn- 
ing to  read,  etc.,  279. 

Globe,  use  of  in  geography,  886,  387 ;  geo- 
graphy of,  886-387 ;  pntjections  of,  891. 

GtMxiy-goody  tone  in  reading-books,  268. 

Good  taitte,  in  reading,  241. 

*  Oradgrind '  system,  44a 

Graduation  in  teaching,  84,  85,  489;  in  read- 
ing books,  265,  269. 

Oramoaar,  relation  of  to  language,  409 ; 
analytic  nature  of  in  English,  410;  inflec- 
tions of,  410-411,  419 ;  discipline  derived 
fiom,  411 ;  age  at  which  study  of  should  be 
liegun,  412 ;  outline  of  nietliod  of  tesching, 
412-416 ;  work  introdnetory  to,  416 ;  subject 
and  predicate  in,  416-417  ;  constnictive  ex- 
ercises in,  417,  422 ;  easy  analysis  in,  417  ; 
teaching  of  ]mrts  of  speech  in,  47-48,  417- 
419 ;  teaching  details  of,  419  :  use  of  a  text- 
book in,  410,  423-4'J4 ;  forinal  analysis  and 
parsing,  420-421;  derivation,  421-422; 
word-building.  422;  history  of  words,  422- 
428  ;  place  of  historical  grammar,  423. 

Grouping,  of  facts  in  teaching,  02 ;  of  words 
in  reading,  246,  963. 

Growth,  of  mind,  26,  45 ;  physical,  26 ;  of  lea- 


sons,  45;  of  discipline,  19&,  2d5;  6fatteiH 

tion,  215. 
Gmbe,  method  of  teaching  early  arithmetic, 

840-344. 
Gaessingi  106,  108, 122, 128,  237. 


Habit,  of  desultory  reading,  18;  of  scold- 
ing, 109 ;  of  expecting  exiieriences  again, 
226 ;  influence  of  in  spelling,  281 ;  in  writ- 
ing, 300;  of  mumbling  In  working  arith- 
metic, 383 ;  scientiilc,  488. 

Habits,  good  intellectual,  12, 13, 10, 3S,  187, 
393,  437;  effect  of  bad  intelle<>tQal,  13; 
correction  of  bad,  205 ;  prevention  of  th#« 
formation  of  bad,  257,  300,  804,  882,  853; 
avoidance  of  uncleanly,  819 ;  good  in  cal- 
culation, 332 ;  of  out-duor  obsen-atkm,  873, 
875.  376,  378,  885,  442. 

Hales,  Prof.,  on  inflections,  411. 

Half-holiday  walks,  378. 

Hall,  on  '*  interjectional  imitaUve"  methods, 
259 ;  on  pleasure  in  reading,  276. 

Hand,  in  writing,  2:t0, 801 ;  in  drawing,  230, 
868 ;  in  science,  437. 

Happiness  of  children,  27, 190,  206,  216. 

Happy  inspirations,  64. 

Hanuony  of  effect  in  a  lesson,  87. 

Harrison,  Prof.,  on  exam  inn  tions,  84. 

Hart,  Prof.,  on  value  of  teaching  to  the 
teacher,  12. 

Readings  in  notes  of  lessons,  62. 

llfttting  of  school-room,  160. 

Helmholts,  on  musical  intervals  naed  in 
reading,  247. 

Help,  estimation  of  amount  to  be  given, 
159. 

Beliw.  Sir  A.,  on  attention,  214-215 ;  on  a 
good  sentence,  426. 

Herbart,  introduction  of  developing  method, 
45. 

Hints,  respecting  the  teaching  of  a  leason,  91, 
87-89. 

History,  a  difficult  snl^ect  to  teach  well, 
M)3 ;  what  it  should  do  for  the  pupil,  803- 
894  ;  influence  of  teschera'  predilections  on 
teaching  of,  894  ;  moral  elfect  of,  304,  404; 
guiding  principles  in  the  teaching  of,  805- 
396 ;  associaUd  with  geography,  874,  801. 
396 ;  of  other  countries,  896 ;  scope  of  the 
teachlns  in,  896 ;  order  of  presenting  the 
fkcts  of,  897;  common  mistakes  in  the 
teaching  of,  897-398:  picture  and  atoiy 
stage  in  the  teaching  of,  898-390 ;  informa- 
tion stage  in  the  teaching  of,  399-460 ;  place 
ofchrono1ogyintheteacliingof,400;  epoch 
teaching  in,  401-402 ;  lesaonssuppleniientaiy 
to,  402  ;  higher  8s|iects  of,  402 ;  ordinary 
method  of  teaching,  402-408 ;  nae  of  map 
in,  408;  comparative  metliod  in.  408: 
emotional  element  in,  404;  bearing  of 
biography  on,  404 ;  cultivation  of  patriotiFB 
in  the  teaching  of,  405 ;  nse  of  a  text-book 
in,  405;  reading  supplementary  to,  405- 
406;  balUds  in,  405,  406;  tlie  teaching 
of  through  reading  books,  406-407. 

Honour,  sense  of,  205. 

House-that-Jack-built  style  of  spelling.  255» 

How  to  studT,  12-24. 

Humour,  In  teaching,  28. 
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tiuntor,  fi.  St  John,  book  on  Decimal  Ap- 

prodciMcrtioiMi  S86. 
Hurry,  in  study,  15 ;  in  teaching,  84,  81,  87, 

121, 12S,  159,  272. 
Huxloy,  Prof.,  on  being  eooipletely  wrong, 

10 ;  on  thoroughnetw  of  knowledge,  488. 


Ideas*  gained  through  t}ie  senseii,  7,  26, 135, 
3S0,  ^7ii;  rendered  exact  by  teaching,  12  ; 
importance  of  in  study,  15-16;  aaaucla- 
tiun  of,  17,  97,  d*J5 ;  sequence  and  connec- 
tion of,  S7,  89,  61,  81,  87,  108,  115,  155, 
498  :  suUmlinatiun  of.  84,  85,  61,  108. 156 ; 
flxiiig  of,  108  :  difficult  to  gnwp,  119, 155  : 
new,  liow  ac<iuired.  185 ;  bearing  of  illustra- 
tionif  upon,  186 ;  association  of  with  soundii 
and  sigiitf,  228,  281,  286,  247,  250-252,  260. 
•J61,  268.  280  408. 421,  428 ;  of  number,  886- 
'M7  ;  exiiansion  of  through  geography.  878, 
:>85 ;  eleui«nt«ry  in  geography,  878 ;  exact- 
ness of  in  gramnuu*,  406,  411,  415. 

lateness,  8,  209. 

Ignorance,  prodnces  as  many  disasters  as 
nialevolrnce,  488. 

niustratlODfl,  nature  of,  136,  186;  ad- 
vantages of,  186;  187;  kinds  of,  187-144. 
148;  objects  as,  187-189, 149,  887,  889.  877, 
383,  439,  441,  442 ;  pictures  an«l  diagrams 
SM,  189,  140,  150,  340, 342,  377, 899.  403,  489, 
441 ;  mapa  m,  140,  150,  877,  880,  881,  882, 
8SS,  884,  887, 890,  893,  896,  408  ;  models  as, 
148,  865,  377,  880,  383,408;  exiierinientsns, 
48,  141,  146,  150,  430-440,  442 ;  on  blark- 
Imard,  141,  142,  150,  377.  880,  881,  883,  386, 
S87,  403 ;  by  comparison,  135,  143,  144,  146, 
376,  403-404;  by  example,  142-144;  by 
parallels.  144 ;  suggestions  as  to  use  of,  144- 
151 :  faults  in  the  use  of,  144, 145 ;  element 
of  surprise  in.  147 ;  influence  of  in  securing 
attention,  217 ;  in  reading  liooks,  266,  269, 
273 :  in  arithmetic,  887,  389,  340,  842,  365  ; 
in  geography,  377,  380,  883,  884,  385,  887, 
890,  893;  in  history,  396,  899,  403;  in 
elementary  science,  489~M0,  442. 

Imagination,  development  of,  26 ;  cul- 
tivation of  in  reading,  269,  272,  278;  in 
drawing,  367  ;  in  geography,  873 ;  in  histor}*, 
398,  899,  400;  in  literature,  488,  484;  in 
Mf'ience,  487. 

Imitation,  in  teaching.  9,  81,  38,  57;  a 
natural  instinct  with  children.  186,  8(;9;  in 
writing,  230,  301,  802,  806-310,  316;  in 
pxpression,  248 ;  of  the  teachers'  reaiting, 
•J48,  254,  268,  267,  270.  271,  275.  277;  in 
arithmetic,  325;  in  drawing.  369;  of  n 
Ittntd  model  in  composition,  427. 

Impressions,  first,  most  powerful,  7 ;  force  of, 
81,  118;  by  chance  words,  38. 

Inactivity,  repugnant  to  ohildren,  209. 

Inattention,  29.  214,  218. 

Incapacity,  not  to  be  confused  with  want  of 
effort,  208,  205. 

Indecision,  in  the  teacher,  192-193. 

Index,  of  what  lias  been  read,  a  key  to 
knowledge,  21. 

Indifference,  in  the  teacher,  81. 

Individuality,  of  children.  7, 11 ;  of  teacher, 
30,85. 

Indolence,  103. . 


Induction,  47,  49. 

Inductive  method,  47-61 ;  ia  arithmetic,  48, 
326-329,  836-840,  856 ;  in  science,  48,  487, 
439, 441. 442 ;  in  spelling,  294 ;  in  geography, 
875,  377,  378  ;  in  grammar,  410,  418,  414. 

Infonts,  galleries  for,  171 ;  desks  for,  178. 

Inflections,  410-411,  419. 

Influence,  of  nunner,  28,  29,  80,  81, 94, 115, 
157,  212,  217,  228 ;  of  jiersonal  element,  29, 
80,  42,  191-192,  894,  400;  of  small  things, 
80,  77 ;  of  chance  words,  88 ;  of  preparation 
on  teaching,  55,  67,  64;  of  criticism  on 
teaching,  88,  85  ;  of  oiganisation,  166 ;  of 
pleasant  lurroundings,  168;  of  1«d  desks, 
173;  of  teacliers'  character,  186-187;  of 
discipline,  188;  of  moral  atmosphere,  197 ; 
of  commendation  and  encouragement,  210; 
on  the  child's  future,  217;  of  teacher's 
characteristics  on  tlie  teaching  of  history, 
31*3-895;  of  examinations  on  history,  394; 
of  patriotic  songs,  405. 
•  Information,  new,  20,  21 ;  index  to.  21 ; 
I  book  form  of,  89-40 ;  teaching  fonn  of,  40 ; 
should  be  real,  52,  58 ;  lessons  of,  52,  53, 
I  58 ;  kept  fhesh,  54;  amount  of,  59;  develoi»- 
ment  of  by  questions,  102 :  gathered  through 
reading.  230;  thrust  forward  in  reading 
lesson,  269 ;  In  history,  400. 

Injustice,  200. 

Inspirations,  in  teaching,  11,  64. 

Instruction,  method  of,  48,  50. 

Intellectual  habits,  goml,  12,  18,  19,  85, 187, 
898,  437 ;  bad,  13,  882. 

Intellectual  sauntering,  124. 

Intellifirence,  general,  2,  7,  27,  58,  79 ;  in 
mo<le  of  study,  14-16;  in  teaching,  27,  54, 
390;  in  reading.  247-248,  278-274;  in 
arithmetic,  323,  844;  in  geography,  873, 
390. 

Intensity,  in  reading,  245. 

Interest,  general,  8,  27,  28,  29,  60, 108,  117, 
122:  in  study,  20;  fWim  illustrations,  186; 
aroused  by  lecture,  1 56 ;  affected  by  manner, 
157 ;  relation  of  to  attention,  218-216 ;  means 
of  securing  in  teaching,  216-219 ;  in  reading, 
228-229 ;  value  of  in  teaching  siielling,  281 ; 
of  teacher.  894  ;  of  children  in  persona  and 
,  stories,  895.  899,  404 ;  of  subjects  in  com- 
I      position,  428 :  in  literature,  484. 

Intervals,  musical,  range  of  in  reading,  247. 

Introductions,  to  lessons,  79,  88, 89. 

Irony,  use  of  by  Socrates,  101. 

IrriUtion,  of  tearher,  189. 

It,  various  modes  of  spelling  by  Tyndale, 
279. 


JACornn,  on  repetition,  8, 163 ;  on  learning, 

16 ;  reading  method  of,  226,  240,  264-865  ; 

writing  method  of,  802,  80& 
Jerome,  St.,  on  learning  the  alphabet,  258 ; 

on  learning  to  write  by  tracing,  809. 
Jevons.  Prof.,  on  analysis  and  synthesis,  49, 

50. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  English  IHctionsiy,  279. 
Jokes,  in  teaching,  28. 
^Udflrment.  in  teaching,  9,  40,  M,  113,  194, 

203  ;  development  of,  26 ;  in  criticism,  88 ; 

in  reading.  248.  277 ;    in  drawing,  367 ;  in 

selecting  facta  in  geography,  878 ;  exercistt 
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or»  iu  histA>ry,  395,  -lOlxlOS  ;  culU^-altuii  of  , 
in  oompositlon,  428,  429 ;  training  of  from  i 
science,  437,  438.  | 

Jiiliuii  CwHar,  reproof  of  slng*8ong,  2TS. 

Justice,  k03,  :200.  I 


Kkv  facts,  in  study,  16. 

Kindergarten,  exercised,  178 :  mode  of  learn- 
ing the  alphabet,  259 ;  exercises  iu  writing, 
313 ;  exercises  in  drawing.  370. 

Kuight's  Qxuirttrlff  Jonrnai  of  KdHeation,  ou 
the  leaching  of  arithmetic,  327. 

Knowledfre,  mode  of  presenting,  8, 11,  28. 
39;  uf  metliod,  10;  siiam,  14;  teacher 
muiit  know  limits  of  his  own,  14 ;  ele- 
meiitar}',  14;  suiierflcialtty  of,  14;  at  first 
hand,  18 ;  of  science,  18,  438 ;  iudex  a 
key  to,  21 ;  fixed  by  application,  22 ;  of 
leacher  reMi>ecting  children,  25,  26,  91,  145, 
187-188  ;  iKMsessed  by  children.  27.  61,  SO  ; 
conneote<i,  89 ;  right  view  of,  39;  defective, 
59. 80,  88, 93, 159 :  control  of,  59 ;  of  teacher 
gained  by  observation,  878 ;  in  history,  394 ; 
of  book  not  sufficient,  894,  438 :  of  dates, 
400;  of  the  forms  of  language,  411. 

Known  to  unknown,  7,  51,  135,  162;  in 
teaching  reading,  224-226 ;  in  history,  896. 


Lanffuafire.  of  questions,  104-106  ;  training 
in  from  eiliiises,  132 ;  in  teaching,  15'»-156, 
217  ;  spoken,  223,  231 ;  of  reading  liooks, 
223,  266-266,  268-269,  272-273,  275-276  ;  re- 
lation of  spoken  to  reading,  225,  236; 
English,  anomalous  words  in,  227,  234  ;  in 
history,  400 :  English,  407-433 ;  nature  of 
teaching  of  in  schools,  408-409 ;  relation  of 
grammar  to,  400-410 :  teaching  of,  412-424  ; 
qualities  to  be  aimed  at  In  writing  English, 
424-426. 

liStin,  influence  of,  on  English  grammar,  4C9 ; 
graiumar  of  flxe<l,  410. 

Ltturie,  Trof.,  on  examination  in  reading,  278; 
on  teaching  of  drawing,  867;  on  age  at 
which  grnmmar  should  be  beffun,  412; 
ou  the  desire  tu  obtain  a  measurable  result  i 
ill  te.iuliiiig,  413  ;  on  too  numerous  distinc- 
tioiis,  424  ;  on  ijarnphrasiiig,  482. 

Law,  spirit  of,  185,  205 ;  maintenance  of, 
201,  205  :  puiiiiihiuent  in  school  not  to  be 
viewed  as  vengeance  of,  204  ;  of  siinilnrity, 
281 ;  from  facts  tu,  in  science,  439 ;  natural, 
443. 

Laws,  Hcicnttilc,  2,  439  ;  {general  method  of, 
0-8 ;  of  associaiiun,  17,  281 ;  of  mental  and 
physical  growth,  26;  of  word  structure, 
294. 

Leading  qucstioi'.s,  106. 

L«<iniiiig,  made  pleasant,  8;  by  heart,  15; 
relation  of.  tu  teaching.  25  ;  of  letters,  257- 
260,  262-263 ;  of  Ubles,  83J-334 ;  of  dates  in 
history,  400. 

Lecture,  abuse  of,  89,  151, 165, 159  ;  nature 
of  as  a  teaching  device,  151 ;  not  mera  talk, 
161 ;  difficulty  uf,  152 ;  with  little  children, 
153;  ill  middle  of  sclioul,  153;  with  ad- 
vauced  classes,  153-154  ;  nut  to  be  used 
alone,  154;  controlled  by  a  dettnlta  purpose. 


1.>4.155  ;  simplicity  in,  155 ;  connection  of 
Ideas  In,  165-166 :  deliberation  and  emphaai» 
in,  156;  must  be  vivid  and  interesting, 
167 ;  influence  of  manner  in,  157 ;  in  geo- 
graphy, 876.  377  ;  iu  history,  898.  395-3^6, 
399,  400,  402 ;  in  grammar,  416 ;  iu  litera- 
ture, 436 ;  in  science.  438. 

Tiegibility  in  writing,  302. 

Leesons,  general  characteristics  of,  36-40 ; 
arrangement  and  connection  of  facts  in, 
39,  61 ;  common  defects  of,  39;  notes  <>r, 
52-76 ;  of  information,  62,  68 ;  trainine.  52- 
54 ;  oldect,  63,  66-76,  416, 439, 440 ;  drill,  64 ; 
review,  64;  need  for  preparation  •f,  M,  55, 
56  ;  two  types  of,  68 ;  aubject-niatter  of, 
68-02 ;  acquisition  of  Ikcta  for,  68 ;  elec- 
tion of  facts  for,  59 ;  commenceinent  of,  61 ; 
grouping  of  information  in,  62  :  prrparafion 
of  method  of,  62-64;  overeoniing  dilllenltie« 
In,  64  ;  specimen  notes  of,  66  67,  70-76.  2C0- 
261,  261-262,  263-264,  267,  270-271,  2*4-2:5. 
2n-278,  316,  358-360 ;  series  of.  67 ;  lists  of, 
68,  69,  76  ;  long  introductions  to,  71),  SS  ; 
ftractical  hints  respecting  teaching  of,  81- 
82 ;  criticism  of,  82-90 ;  obscure  defects  in. 
87  ;  common  faults  In,  87-89 ;  tvpes  of 
faulty,  89-90:  experimental.  150-161,  442; 
distribution  of,  179-160 ;  noisy,  180;  length 
of,  180;  reading,  260-278;  transeri|itlon, 
283-284 :  dictation,  284-291  ;  in  siiriUng, 
291-293;  in  word-building.  209,  422;  in 
writing,  313-820;  iu  arithmetic,  S3«.906; 
in  drawing,  360-371  ;  In  geograiiliy.  t!7- 
893  ;  descriptive,  377  ;  in  history.  S98-4<C ; 
in  grammar,  412-424  ;  in  c4>mp(Mition,  424- 
435;  in  English  literature,  436-436;  iu 
science,  438-442. 

Leigh,  Dr.,  reading  books,  236. 

Le  Salle,  on  the  order  of  teaching  rending  snd 
writing,  300. 

Letter-box,  260,  264. 

Letters,  vowels,  227,  234 ;  consonants,  254  , 
Iiowera  of.  282,  233,  234,  236,  280.  238.  366^ 
268,  270  :  silent,  266, 295  ;  small,  in  writin?, 
302 ;  site  of,  iu  writing,  302 ;  analysti  uf 
script,  811-312 :  order  in  which  writing  of 
should  be  Unght,  312,  316;  capital,  in 
writing,  817-818. 

Jitter  writing,  436. 

Lieber,  Dr..  on  imitative  arithmetic,  326. 

Lighting  of  school-rooms,  168-169. 

'  Lilli-buriero,'  406. 

Literature,  English,  reading  liooks  an 
intniduction  to,  276,  276;  bad,  276;  y»\w 
of  ill  cdu'*atlon,  438;  nature  and  puri*»^ 
of  the  work  iu,  43::-434 ;  appreciation  tf 
style  In,  433, 485 ;  interest  in,  434 ;  tite  rarly 
teaching  of,  434;  more  sd^'anced  teaciinr,: 
of,  434.  435 ;  criticism  of,  435,  436 ;  sham 
admiration  of,  436. 

Little  tliiiipi,  influence  of,  77,  207. 

Livesey,  list  of  words  containing  the  alplialirt. 
259. 

Locke,  on  cramming,  15 ;  on  learning  tkr 
alphabet  by  tablets,  258  ;  on  the  oraer  (»f 
teaching  reading  and  writing,  300;  trac- 
ing system  of  learning  to  write,  309. 

Logarithins,  u'e  or,  oo5. 

I>ui;ica1  iiiethiHU,  46-01  ;  tabular  \icw  of,^>  ^ 
iu  arithmetic,  824  ;  iu  grainuuir,  414,  417. 

'  Look  and  Kay '  method  iu  reading,  836-237. 
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LoMenem  in  teaching,  80. 
Luptoii,  8.,  on  iirt  of  com  put  nt  ion,  ^SH. 
Lyttou,  L«»rd,  on  the  alphabetic  method  of 
teaching  to  read,  28S. 


Machikbry  of  lesson,  kept  out  of  sight,  82. 

Magnus,  Sir  Philip,  ou  druwing  fh>ni  otijects, 
3«9.. 

Manner,  of  teacher,  3,  4,  28,  29,  30,  81,  94, 
116,  157,  212.  217,  228  ;  of  critic,  85;  of 
patting  questions,  115,  116;  forwardness 
of,  in.  children,  127,  211 ;  influence  of,  in 
teaching  reading,  249  ;  in  teaching  history, 
890. 

Mann,  Horace,  on  beginning  reading  with  the 
alphabet,  258. 

Mannerisms,  of  teacher  copied,  31 ;  in  read- 

.    ing,  255. 

Map-drawing,  881,  884-385,  389,  891. 

Maps,  drill  in  connection  with,  54 ;  as  il- 
lustrations. 140,  150,  377,  383,  387,  893; 
meaning  of,  379-382  ;  interpretation  of,  382 : 
ou  bUcVboard,  380,  381,  384,  390;  of  dis- 
trict, 381 ;  relief,  383  ;  in  teaching  history, 
S»ft,  403. 

Marcel,  on  self-effort,  8 ;  on  the  powers  of 
the  letters,  284;  on  a  slip  form  of  word- 
maker,  264. 

Mariners'  compass,  380. 

Mechaaical,  exercises,  7,  229 ;  methods,  53 ; 
correction*!,  89. 

Meikl^ohn,  Prof.,  instance  of  comparative 
method,  46;  on  our  English  notation,  226- 
22t;  on  wonls  of  anomalous  pronunciation, 
SS4;  KngliMh  metliod  of,  288;  on  a  disc 
form  of  word-maker,  264;  spelling  Itook, 
S94 ;  short  Knglifth  Grammar,  419. 

MemnriHing,  16.  272,  322,  325,  440. 

Memory,  vagueness  an  enemy  to,  16; 
aideil  by  association  of  ideas,  17,  97,  325 ; 
writing  an  nid  to.  23 ;  development  of,  26  ; 
aided  by  illustratiouH,  136;  reiietitinn  of 
'  words  from,  272;  training  of  fr»»m  arith- 
metic, 3-25 ;  substituted  for  reason  in  learn- 
ing history,  440. 

Meridian  line,  38a 

MeUphors,  144. 

Method,  definition  and  cliaracter  of,  5,  6 ; 
importance  of,  5,  0-11 ;  Carlyle's  notion  of, 
6 ;  general  laws  of,  6-8  special,  8-9 ;  origin- 
ality of,  9.  30 ;  necessity  for,  10, 11 ;  ndvant- 
ages  of,  10 ;  teacher's  employment  of,  11, 12 ; 
in  study,  15 ;  fonnalism  in,  41 ;  conversa- 
tional, 42,  379 ;  develojiing,  45 ;  genetic,  45 ; 
comparative,  45-46, 73-76,  376,  390,  408,  415 ; 
of  .discovery,  48,  50;  of  Instruction,  48,  60; 
of  scientiflc  exposition,  49,  50:  a  prwri^  49, 
50 ;  a  intierioHt  49,  50 ;  preparation  of  in 
notes  of  lessons,  58-76 ;  chitnge  of,  81 ; 
Hocratie,  101 ;  influence  of  ou  attention, 
218;  alphabetic,  282-283;  phonic,  233-284; 
phonetic,  234-235  'look  and  say/  236- 
287;  syllabic,  237;  phono-analytic,  288; 
Jacotot's  reading,  264 ;  Jacotot's  writing. 
308:  sentence,  in  writing,  308;  Locke's 
tracing,  in  writing.  309 ;  Pestalozzi's  writing, 
310 ;  Mulhaiiser's  writing,  811-312 ;  Orulae's, 
of  tea<rhing  the  elements  of  arithnu'tic,  840- 
344  :  the  scientiflc,  436-487. 


Methods,  diseoTfry  of  new,  0 ;  typical,  40- 
51 ;  empirical,  44  ;  inductive  and  deductive, 
47-51 ;  logical,  tabular  view  of,  50  ;  niixe<l, 
61 ;  of  associating  sound  and  symbol  in 
reading,  231-230;  of  teaching  the  alphabet, 
258-260;  approximate  and  contracted  in 
aritlimetic,  334-886^ 

Metric  system,  361. 

Hind,  clearness  of,  22 ;  growth  of,  26 ;  method 
of  8tupe(ying,107 ;  alertness  of,  217. 

MiHapprehenalon,  144. 

Misconceptions,  put  right  by  questioning,  98. 

Mistakee,  in  answering,  128. 126;  made  ly 
teacher  in  treating  answera,  129-181;  cor- 
'  rection  of  in  reading,  252-258,  270 ;  aa  few 
as  possible  in  spelling,  280 :  detection  and 
correction  of  in  dictation,  287-291 ;  in  writ- 
ing, 316-817 ;  in  teaching  history,  897-898. 

Modelling,  as  an  aid  in  teaching  geography, 

877,  883. 

Model  reading,  258-254,  271,  275,  277. 
,  Models,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  140 :  in 

arithmetic,  365;   in  geography,  377,  SSO, 

888 ;  in  history,  408. 
!  Modulation,  in  reading,  247,  27a 
Monosyllables,  difficulty  of  in  English,  227, 

234,237. 
Monotony,  in  teaching,  27,  88;  in  reading, 
I      247,  255,  273. 
I  Moral  atmosphere,  197. 
Moral  influence,  87. 
MoralUing,  404. 
Moral,  teaching   in   history,  404;    value  of 

science,  4?7. 
Moral  suasion,  87,  201. 
Moseley,  Canon,  on  a  sentence  method  of 

teaching  writing,  308,  309. 
Mountains,  reprenentation  of  on  maps,  884. 
Movemente,  of  children,  197-198,  207. 
Miillor,  Prof.  Max,  on  the  function  of  the 

grammarian,  409;  Hcitw*  of  iMngnag^,  422. 
Mulhaiiser,  writing  method  of,  302,  303,  311- 

813. 
Multiplication,  teaching  of,  351 -.V>2. 
Mumbling,  in  arithmetic,  3.S3. 
Murison.  A.  F.,  (iUihe  RmtUrSy  238. 
Murray,  Lindley,  notion  of  grammar,  412. 
Museums,  school,  138.. 
Music,  a  relief  from  study,  28. 
Musical  interA-als  in  reading,  247. 

N 

Naooimo,  199. 

Nature,  teacher's  knowledge  of,  18 ;  child 
brought  face  to  face  with,  139, 141,  373,  376, 

878,  439,  442 ;  unity  of,  874. 
Newton,  Hit  Isaac,  on  attention,  19. 
"No  answer  plague,"  128. 

Noise,  from  use  of  ellipses,  184. 

Notes  of  Lessons,  need  for  preparation 
of,  54-55 ;  what  is  meant  by,  50 ;  conditions 
of  preparation  of,  56-57, 69 ;  use  of  exam  pica 
of,  57 ;  two  types  of,  68 ;  acquisition  of  in- 
formation for,  58-59 ;  aelection  of  facta  for, 
59-61 ;  arrangement  and  connection  of  facts 
in,  61 ;  grouping  of  facts  in,  62 ;  preparation 
of  the  method  of,  62-65 ;  outline  notes,  65 ; 
specimen  notes  of  object  lessons,  66,  67,  70- 
76 ;  sketch  plans  of  reading  leasona,  261-26:*, 
!      268-264, 267, 270-271,274-27P,  277-278;  sketch 
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TEACHIXG  AND  CLASS  XAXAGEXENT 


fT»n_.  r*.  i>-  -•#•. 
X'*"*'.--.  ^^  w vrxi«  m  E«c'  *k.  ?iT,  i-4,  ru'.. 

*Ti?<*,  337.  S3*« :  f»|^»>»r»mtw  of  tirr  written  i 
»T^V^U,  S»5-a»  :  Gn:»-  •  «Mly«:i  of,  »4fu  I 
:-*4;  mcAMZjoc  of.  r4'-J-H :  »ilp?>«T:ii;r  br 

Sumeration,  teachnig  of,  S-i>-M7. 


I 
Oakclct,  H.  S^  OB  tTpes  of  fitnltylesMtts,  f^ 

f >V*.ii«jr#,  of  rtul  Jren,  19&-19;.  »*  I 

O^rct  of  tcaeiua^  k«pt  in  riem,  3^3S.  j 

Ottltect  LeOBOOflb  natoi*  an4  use  of,  53  ;  ■ 

«p^c<^ns  of,  »v.7o :  ia  tMU)hii:f;  reftdin^. 
9>90 :   in  ahtkn>'^«r,  S37 ;   itifluence  of  oo 
Umrnagr,  41iS ;  in  iMnefir*,  439,  440. 
Objects,  o^  uf  in  t«*rh'tne,  in,  1S7,  149 ; 
kinds  of  MM  lUoAtntiofu,  13^199 ;  rollecting  ' 
of  by  chil'iren.  13^,  13?,  442 :  eomiaratire 
M7e  r*f.  149 ;  n»e  of  in  bcKuming  rea«ling, 
i.',<*,  y'\  yd  :  nse  of  in  arithmetic.  337,  :i3«, 
Xfi* ;  draring  fri»ixi,  S-/-* :  in  teaching  i<ieDoe,  , 
499,  441,  442. 

Obeervation,  of  t«aeher,  9 :  development 
of,  »:  cnlti\-«tion  of,  us,  137.  131',  14«, 
149 ;  vant  of  in  adnlt.«.  13l« :  aatore  of.  i4s, 
149;  in  syicllinj:.  fci,  292-:ft« ;  in  drairin;:, 
SA^ ;  in  eonnt-ctirin  with  gographjr,  S7'S, 
3s» ;  training  of  in  iteirnee,  437,  441. 

rHn«>iOU)(nc-«s  in  di'ioipltne,  194. 

i>nr«  >«a}  iiig  not  Aafficient  in  t^idiing.  79. 

One  thing  nl  a  time,  in  teaching.  7,  3^.  139: 
in  lMiniii»«  to  read,  2-J9,  2. .3,  260,  2<»2 :  in 
arithmetic.  324. 

Oral,  teachiii'.;.  general  riew  of,  35-35;  illost ra- 
tions, 142-14:;. 

Order,  in  atndj,  15:  of  ideaui  in  ieaehing.  50- 
61,  61-62  ;  spirit  of,  185  :  maintenance  of  a« 
a  part  of  dij«cipliiie,  185.  188-193,  205,  20rl ; 
necessary  to  pmgreAS,  206;  of  sounds  in 
reading,  228  :  of  the  alphaliet,  2t'>3  ;  of  pre- 
senting the  subjsct-iuatter  in  geography, 
374-376. 

OnnnisatiOll,  inlluence  of.  166 ;  the  room, 
167-168;  the  lighting,  16S-169;  wanning  and 
ventilation,  169-170;  change  of  jiost are  and 
place,  170-171  ;  furniture  as  affecting  whtxtl 
work,  171 ;  gallerias,  171-173  ;  classiflcalion 
of  children,  1 75-177:  distribution  of  teaehers, 
177-178;  titiie-tablea,  178-170;  apparatus, 
180-183;  books,  183-185. 

Originality,  in  teaching,  9,  SO,  S8.  63. 

Outlines,  of  lessons,  65-67 ;  of  history,  399- 
400. 

Orerarovdlng  of  lesson  with  information,  59, 
88. 

Overloading  of  ebi1dr«n  with  fkets,  401,  440. 

OTer*pressni«,  11. 

OTer-questionlng,  95. 

Over-stiain,  10,  82. 

Over-tcnohin^,  80, 169, 160, 


Pa.  c  in  leading.  244. 

Pa^.  I>.  P.,  on  stupefy iiig  iHimi,  1»»7 :  oti 

f  iQfcin^  frtr  the  child.' 1  V?. 
Pa.n.  •*  a  m^an*  of  pimi«hmeat.  902,  2ict. 
Paimer>tAn.  I»nl.  on  good  writing,  308. 
Panpbrasing.  432-433. 
Par^nU,  dnty  of  teaeber  to,  11. 
Pirker,  Col^-neL  faults  in  teaching.  5si. 
Parsing,  4aiM2]. 
Partitions,  ia  school- roon^  167. 
Puts  oTspeeeh,  417-419. 
Psstoa  Lettem,  variety  of  spelling  in,  *79. 
Path  of  lea»t  tesisUnee.  ST.  35. 
Patience,  need  of,  159,  249. 
Patriotism,  cultivation  of,  408.  408. 
Pauaes,  in  readiui;,  247. 
Payne,  Pnjf.  J.,  on  Jacotot's  metkod,  984,  SOt. 
Pa>^e,  Prof.  W.  H.,  on  the  order  oi  piaaenta- 

tion  in  geograpliy,  375. 
Peace  at  any  price,  189. 
Penalties,  saited  to  offence,  SOt. 
Pen.   management   of,    901,    90ft-30f,    Si:.; 

children    sboold    not    begin   with,   314: 

cleaned.  390. 
Peroeptioa,  7,  S6,  S9. 1S5,  148 ;  In  reading. 

227,  230,  SS7 ;  of  similarities  of  nmiad  si^i 

form,  266;  in  arithmetic.  338-8117:  tfaia- 

ing   of  by  drawing,    367;   in   geograpb>, 

376 ;  in  s<-ience,  437. 
Perfection  of  workmanship,  38. 
Perfunct«'riness,  31. 

Personal  element,  in  teaching,  S9.  m. 

42.   191-192,  304,    400;   attraction    of.  f.*r 

children,  395.  401. 
Perspective,  nf  facts  in  study,  17;   in 

teaching,  34,  61,  lOS,  158;    in   drawImL 

370. 
Persuasiveness,  ia  kctore,  167. 
Pestalo7^i,  reaction  started  1)y,45,  98;  writ- 
ing irtcthotl  of.  310;  on  the  teaelliBg  of 

aritlimetic.  336. 
Phonetic  method,  934-285. 
Phonic   analysis,  in  reading,  229,  2M,  986, 

268.  270.  274. 
Phonic  method,  233-234. 
Phono-anslytic  roetho<1,  238-2S9. 
Phonotypic  method,  234-235. 
Photogra|ihy,  illnstration  fVom.  77. 
Photographs,  in  teaching.  140,  S77. 
Phiases,  introdnetory  to  questions,  104,  lOS. 
Phrase  spelling,  299. 
Phrasing,  in  r«jiding,  S47. 
Physical,  conditions,  7,  23-24,    $7,  106-] 71 : 

exercises,  198. 
Physics,  441 ;  teaching  of  eleroentarr,  442. 
Physiograiihy,  lessons  in    eonnectjnn    with 

geography,  885,  387-888,  889,  391-992. 
Plcturee,  nee  of  in  teaching,  139, 140, 150, 

261,  267,  340,  342,  877,  899.  408,  499,  441. 
'  Pictaring  out,'  161, 162, 999. 
Pillans,  Prot,  on  idlenem,  900 :  on  teaching 

of  letters  in  'brotherhoods,'  259. 
Pitch,  of  voice  fn  reading,  245,  S47;  range  of 

in  reading,  247. 
Place,  change  of,  170-171. 
Plan,  of  work  in  study,  18 ;   abaenee  of  in 

teaching,  87 ;  introductory'  to  map,  SGa 
Plants,  as  ninstiations,  138,  441.442;  cotlert-: 

}ngof,442,  '  ^ 
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Playground,  value  of,  188.  | 

Pleasantness  of  schoolwork,  27,  42,  115,  146,  i 
191,  216. 

Pleasare,  fh>ni  power,  208 ;  of  teacher,  210 ;  , 
fW>m  eonqaest,  217 ;  fh>m  reading,  268,  | 
276. 

Poetry,  liking  of  children  for,  260;  U8«^  of  in 
reading  books,  269,  272,  876 ;   learning;  of 
27ft,  278,  405,  406,  434 ;  recognition  of  the  , 
rhythm  of,  428.  I 

Pointing,  with  the  finger  in  reading,  237 ;  in  i 
division  of  decimals,  361. 

Porter,  Noah,  on  remetiibrance,  15. 

Postoie,  ehange  of,  170-171 ;  during  writing, 
304. 

Position,  of  teacher  before  class.  212, 249, 287 ; 
of  chUdren  in  reading,  249 ;  in  dictation, 
287 ;  in  writing.  174,  304. 

Power  of  the  teacher,  191. 

Powers  of  the  letters,  28^,  233,  234,  285,  236, 
288,  266,  268,  270. 

Practice,  crystallisation  of,  9;  needed  by 
the  teacher,  55;  in  reading,  270,  S71,  275, 
877 :  in  writing,  801,  805,  317 ;  conduct  of 
in  arithmetic,  829,  331 ;  teaching  of  the  mle 
of,  868 ;  in  the  interpretation  of  a  map, 
atsS :  in  map-drawing,  884,  391 ;  in  compo- 
sition, 426,  427-428,  432. 

Precision,  12,  13, 16.  85, 109L 

Preflsea,  teaching  of,  421. 

Preparation,  of  notes  of  lessons,  need  for, 
54-65;  anioiintof,5.5,64;  mast  leave  teacher 
free,  66-57  ;  of  subject-matter  of  lesson,  58- 
62 ;  of  method  of  lesson,  62-65 ;  wrong  use 
of,  80 ;  of  rending  lesson,  251 ;  of  spelling  for 
dicUtion,  285-286. 

Preposition,  teaching  of,  419. 

Prmciples,  of  teaching,  6-8,  36,  44,  135 ; 
sdeatifte,  60,  436-487  ;  of  arithmetic.  332, 
386;  of  grammar,  409.  412;  of  mechaiiicH, 
442. 

Prints,  M  illustrations,  139,  140,  399. 

Problems,  in  arithmetic,  829. 

Processes,  of  arithmetic  of  two  kinds,  321. 

Programme  of  work  in  study,  18. 

Promss,  step  by  step,  7 ;  stimulus  from,  20. 

Prelections  of  the  spiiere,  SM. 

Prolixity,  in  explanations,  159-160. 

Promotion,  176 

Prompting,  in  answering,  130. 

Pronnndatlon,  in  reading,  241-242. 

Proportion,  in  a  lesson,  87 ;  teaching  of  the 
mlc  in  arithmetic  868-364. 

Prose,  qualities  of  arUstic,  426,  428,  483,  435; 
rhythm  of,  428. 

Provincialisms,  242,  485. 

Punctuation,  in  reading,  846;  in  dictation, 
2S7  ;  in  composition,  425. 

PunlflhinentB,  198-208;  reproof,  198-208; 
ridicule,  800:  injustice  in,  200;  sham,  203. 

Pupil,  should  have  nothing  to  unlearn,  280; 
should  make  as  few  mistakes  aa  possible, 
280. 

Pupil  teaehsra.  177. 

Purpose,  in  study,  18 ;  in  teaching,  35,  39, 
60;  of  formal  spelling  lessons,  292. 

Q. 

QuoatiODS,  p*'eparation  of,  68 ;  nse  of,  an 
okl    device,    92;   a   test  of  the  teacher's 


power,  93 ;  conditions  ol  successful  use  of, 
93-94 ;  value  of,  95,  96,  98,  91»-100 ;  relation 
of,  to  other  devices, 95;  indiscreet  use  of, 
95 ;  objections  sometimes  urged  against, 
95  ;  not  a  quick  method,  96;  kinds  of.  V!  ; 
testing,  97-99,  108 ;  leading  up  to  explana- 
tion, 99 ;  training,  99-101, 102  ;  analysis  by. 
100 ;  Socratie.  101;  comiwrison  of  testing  ami 
training,  102;  purpMCa  for  which  em- 
ployed, 102-108 ;  forms,  qualities,  and  use 
of.  103-118;  direct,  103-104;  irrelevant, 
104  :  want  of  order  In  employment  of,  104; 
proper  choice  of  words  in,  104-105  ;  verbi- 
age in  employment  of;  104-105;  difficulty 
of,  106,  113;  echo,  89,  106;  lending,  106; 
clew  given  to  answers  by  mode  of  putting, 
106;  stupefying  mind  by  bad  use  of, 
107;  *yes'  and  *no'  questions,  107-106; 
ccmtaining  their  own  answers,  106-109; 
demanding  long  answers,  109;  beyond 
children's  knowledge,  109-110;  requiring 
definitions,  110;  necessitating  reasoning, 
111;  variety  in  the  use  of,  112-118,  117; 
on  a  prepared  passage,  112;  use  of  to 
secure  repetition,  112,  113;  considera- 
tions respecting  difficulty  of,  118 :  should 
be  connected  in  series,  114-115;  mode  of 
)>utting,  115-117;  distribution  of  over 
sul^ect  and  class,  116-117;  put  to  teacher 
by  children,  117;  put  by  children  to 
one  another,  118  ;  attention  to  answering 
of,  118 ;  qualities  of  good  anawering,  119. 
122 ;  partial  answers,  120 ;  fUll  statement  oi 
answers,  120;  effects  ofhurrj' on  answering, 
121 :  qualities  of  liad  answering,  128-12.') ; 
guessing,  188-128;  reckless  answering, 
123 ;  *•  no  answer  plague."  128  ;  specula- 
tive answers,  125;  ridiculous  answers,  125; 
mode  of  receiving  and  dealing  with  answers. 
125-128;  simultaneous  answering,  128, 120 ; 
mistakes  respecting  the  treatment  of 
answers,  129. 131 ;  difficulties  broken  up  by 
questions,  159 ;  disciplinary  value  of,  209 ; 
use  of  to  test  grasp  of  subject-matter  in 
reading  lessons,  275,  278 ;  use  of  in  arith- 
metic, 326 ;  use  of  in  history,  403. 
Qnintllian,  on  the  use  of  ivory  letters,  258; 
on  tracing  plan  of  teaching  to  write,  308. 

B. 

Rapidity  In  teaching,  84-86 ;  in  reading,  245, 
246 ;  in  writing,  285,  803 ;  in  working  arilli- 
metic,  881-338. 

Ratio,  teaching  of,  868-363. 

Baadlnfir,  interest  in  wholesome,  IS ;  desul- 
tory, 18  ;  recreative,  28 ;  teaching  of,  220- 
278 ;  need  of  reform  in  the  teaching  of,  220, 
282 ;  causes  of  unsatisfactory  teaching  of. 
220-221 ;  iniportanoe  of,  881,  224  ;  principles 
and  considerations  in  the  teaching  of,  223- 
231 ;  nature  of  the  problem  of,  823 ;  aasocia- 
tion  of  aigns  and  sounds  in,  223,  281-889; 
as  an  art  and  as  an  instrument,  828-224 : 
mechanical  and  intellectual  stages  in,  824 ; 
spoken  language  the  starting-point  in, 
225 ;  learning  of  alphabet  not  necessary  as 
a  preliminary  to,  225.  2.87,  257,  258,  860; 
how  far  a  means  of  teaching  new  wnnis, 
225  :  tributary  methoils,  226:  simple  to 
complex   In,    226-228;   difficulties   of   our 
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Knglish  notatl<m  In  imehi  .g,  226*n7 ; 
ontfT  in  wliirh  the  loondR  should  be  pre- 
ii^otMl  In,  its :  nee«Mity  for  Interwt  In.  228- 
n9;  eumparliion  and  eoatnuit  in,  SS9; 
Hmitotion  of  th«)  IflMon  to  the  t#«chtng  of. 
M^-SSO;  ftJModatkm  ofrMdlngand  vritinf, 
S90-SS1,  S76 :  nature  of  lynthetie  plans  In, 
S31  SSS,  S» ;  thaalphabetie  or  name  method 
In.  282.2S3 ;  relation  ofspellinK  to.  iSS-ta, 
SS7.  SU,«W«  S70-27 1. 276 ;  the  |£onic  meUind 
in,  2SSfi»4 :  fowen  of  the  letters  In,  294  ; 
|ihonetle  or  phonotypie  metliod  In,  2S4- 
285 ;  nature  of  anslyte  plans  fn,  28^286 ; 
« look  and  asy'  method  in,  296-287;  sylU- 
hie  method  in,  287  :  |ihivno«nalytle  method 
in.  VM  :  Knjtiiiih  method  of  tfaclilng.  288 ; 
uhohtf  view  of  tlia  methoils  of  assodatlng 
souml  BBd  sign  in,  289 :  nature  of,  240 ;  diflttm 
from  deeianiation,  240 ;  pronunelatloa  in, 
241-243:  SBuaelation  in,  242,  248,  25S: 
artlenUUon  in,  242-248 ;  accent  In,  243 ; 
emphasis  in.  248-244;  stress  in,  244;  tone, 
pitch,  and  intennlty  In,  244-246, 247 ;  pace  and 
fluency  in,  245-246 :  ftinetlnn  of  iwuses  In, 
246 :  phrssiuK  In,  246;  m<Nliilstlon  In,  247  : 
Inteiligenoe  In,  247-248,  279-274;  expremion 
In,  248,  274;  essential  features  of  any 
method  ct,  249;  position  of  class  and 
teacher  In,  249:  expUnatlon  in,  250-252. 
•»«,  267.  271, 274275,  277 ;  relaUon  of  wonl- 
■aymg  ami  Ntyle  hi.  2^'J,  2'kI  ;  oorrM'tlon  of 
erron  in,  252-258,  267  ;  t«acher'ii  model  In, 
•.':>S.2A4,  271.  275.  277;  siuinltaneous  utter- 
a  nee  in,  254-2**5,  262,  263.  267,  270,  271,  27:> ; 
nii^tcellaneoiiii  snggestkniH  res|iecthiK  the 
teaching  of,  256-257  :  tirssomenciM  of  lesnt- 
Ing  the  alplisliet  In,  ViS ;  moilM  of  teaehltig 
the  alplMliet  in,  2'>H-2rtQ,  362-2it9;  lesMina 
inirmliu'torv  tt\  2til>-26l ;  of  simple  wonlw. 
2iU-2(VI :  Jst-oiot's  niHlMNl  of  teaching.  264- 
!!tw ;  the  prjiiier  stage  of,  266-268 ;  esny  nsr- 
ratue  at«)W  of,  27t»-2T2;  lower  intellectual 
stage  of,  27^2^'•;  higher  I ntellectnsl  Ktsge 
in,  276-278;  ret-iution  In  connectinn  vitli. 
1*78  ;  Inflitpnee  of  on  a|telling,  281-2fi-i  ;  of 
piiemM,  etc. ,  by  the  teacher,  484. 

BMUUn^bOOlca,  gfiiiral  qnalitien  of,  183- 
185 ;  for|Minier  Htsg<>.  26.VS66 ;  IntriMlnclioh 
of  new  wonU  In,  26iViii7  ;  furcaNy  narrati\« 
Ktage,  268-270;  style  in,  2(W.  269,  279,  275- 
276;  dialogues  in,  269;  Illustrations  In. 
269,  278 ;  fur  lower  intellectual  stage,  S72- 
273 ;  for  higher  intellratual  stage,  275-276 : 
the  child's  introduction  to  literature,  275 : 
Mtandard  works  as,  276 ;  in  geographTi  892- 
993;  in  history.  406. 

R^llsm,  in  teat'lilng  history,  400. 

Beaaon,  de\-elo|nnent  of,  2<} ;  exercise  of  in 
srithnietlc,  821, 322, 828, 324. 825,  827  :  exer- 
cise of  In  history,  895,  401 ;  exercise  of  in 
science,  437. 

ffonwonlng.  shonkl  be  direct  for  children, 
8 ;  ideas  before,  95 ;  detnamied  by  <|ne«tions, 
09-100.  Ill,  lis ;  In  arithmetic,  328. 

Reoapitlllation,  of  work,  si,  128;  defer- 
tlve,  88;  use  of  elliikMs  in,  132;  as  a  fixing 
device,  168. 

Recitation,  278. 

Kecol lection.  15,  22,  113, 136,  255. 

It^rrestlon,  8,  28. 

Ittnluctlon,  in  arithmetic,  955-356. 


Relief  maps.  388. 

Retiienibrance,  15, 113, 196,  255. 

BepeatiOD,  necessity  ftir.  8,  79;  by  qne«- 
tionlng,  103;  by  simultaneoDs  uttetance, 
128;  of  questions,  190*.  of  answers  by 
teacher,  190-191 ;  as  a  fixing  device,  169 ;  in 
learning  the  alphsliet,  250,  259 :  of  word5, 
270,  272 ;  of  piietry.  275,  278,  406.  406^  434 ; 
in  teaching  spelling.  282. 

BeprooC  m  b  disdplinaTy  iMasnre,  196-901 ; 
not  to  be  oonftisad  with  displeasure,  lft» ; 
the  use  of  anger  In,  199 :  habit  of  seolding 
in,  199;  least  amoont  empltiyed  which  will 
serve  the  purpose,  199,  Sll ;  sympathy  of 
class  on  side  of  ripht  in.  199 ;  sensitlveneiM 
to,  199-200;  child's  feelings  not  woraHl«>il 
unneceasarily  in,  200;  nn pleasant  ci^tbrt* 
not  to  be  ap|>lled  to  children,  100 ;  nw  nt 
gnod-tenipenid  ridicule  in,  200 ;  In^nstiee  in, 
200 ;  given  quietly  but  earnestly,  207 ;  na- 
necessary,  211,212. 

Reaonrre,  readiness  of,  193. 
I  Result-grinding,  84, 418. 

Results,   secnred  by  method,  10;  to  W 

I     aimed  at  in  teaching,  40;  not  a  saJb  guide 

aa  to  amount  of  effort,  203 ;  approxtattte  in 

arithmetic,  826;  evil  elTeets  of  confining 

attention  to,  413. 

,  Bevlew,  neceaalty  for,  8 ;  value  of,  21,  54. 

81 :  lesaona  of,  54, 165 :  by  means  of  eHlfMes, 

132:  as  a  fixing   device,  164;  in  ivsdin;:. 

260 ;  in  arithmetic.  343,  344 ;  in  Eaidt^b. 

I      416. 

Reyn<dds,  Sir  Joshna,  story  of,  87. 

Richter,  Jean  Paul,  on  the  attempt  to  cms- 
)K>nnd  what  shonld  be  deve1ope«l.  61;  ou 
finestion*,  96 ;  on  difficult  wmda,  155^ 

Ridicule,  101.  200. 

Boom,  Government  reqnirementa  respect- 
ing, 167-168 ;  shape  of,  167 :  partitions  in; 
1«>7 :  clean  Hness  and  pleassntncwi  of.  16$, 
fioor  of,  168  ;  lighting  of,  168-169 ;  warming 
.ind  ventilation  of.  169-170. 

Rdbinaon,  on  the  spelling  of  the  deaf  sad 
ilnmb,  279-280 ;  on  esiling  ont  the  <ipellinji 
of  wonis  In  dictation,  289 ;  on  the  ttiM-hing 
of  writinj;,  904. 

R«te  learning,  15. 

Itouud-hamI  In  writing,  902. 

RiHiflseau,  on  drawing  from  ofetjeets,  969. 

Routine,  relief  from.  118;  of  school  work, 
178-180. 
,  Bulse,  for  spelling,  298-197 :  memorising  of 
in  arithmetic,  922;   teaching  of  in  arith- 
metic, 826-829,  945-966 ;  in  gvammar,  414. 
I  Rnskin,  criticism  of  Turner,  84. 


'  SArroiiD,    on    nnsaitable    arithmetical  et- 
I      amplea,  830. 
.  Rarrasro,  200,  207. 

School,  mnseuius,  138;  appaimtss  ffnr,  198, 
I  139,  141 ;  organisation  of,  166-185 ;  roonLs 
I      167-171 :  ftimltnre  of,  171-175^ 

Science,  of  education,  l,  la,  44 :  teaehlsg 

I      of  elementary,  48,  141,  496-443  ;  of  arith- 

I      metlc,  881-832 ;  calculations  in,  822,  995 : 

training  deriveil  fh>m  the  right  study  of, 

I      436-438,  443 ;  place  of  in  education,  43» : 
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aim  and  purpose  of  iDstniction  in,  486-488 ; 
moial  ▼aiue  of  the  vtaAj  of,  487-488 ;  book 
knowledge  of  not  soffleient,  488 :  general 
mode  of  leason  procedure  in,  489 ;  too  many 
(kcte  given,  440;  teaching  of  often  too 
ambltioaa,  440;  early  instruction  in,  440- 
441 ;  botany,  441-448 ;  elementary  physica, 
44S ;  value  of  the  study  of,  448. 

Scolding,  102, 100. 

ScribbUng,  810. 

Section,  profile,  nature  of.  886. 

Seeley,  I^f^  on  laws  of  language,  411 ;  on 
learning  of  words,  416. 

Selection,  in  preparation  of  lessons,  60,  441 ; 
of  hiatoricaf  fiMsts,  806-807. 

Self-eflbrt,  1ft,  85. 150. 

Senses,  should  be  Uigely  exercised  in  the 
case  of  Uttle  children,  7,  S6,  45, 80, 148, 886- 
887,  880,  878,  487 ;  ideas  gained  through,  7, 
26, 185,  886,  876. 

Sentences,  as  answers,  how  fkr  Insisted 
upon,  120 ;  pace  and  fluency  in  the  reading 
of,  245 ;  recognition  of  the  structure  of  in 
reading,  246;  intellectual  qualities  in  the 
reading  of,  246-248,  256 ;  method  of  in  writ- 
ing, 808-800 ;  the  nnits  of  langtiaee,  414 ; 
Innrodttction  to  grammar  through,  416; 
analysis  of,  417-421. 

Sentiment^  In  history,  808. 

Sequence,  of  ideas  In  teaching,  87,  80,  61,  81, 
87 ;  use  of  notes  in  securing,  56 ;  of  ques- 
tions, 114, 115, 155, 156 ;  in  the  Introduction 
of  new  words,  200 ;  of  the  teaching  In  read- 
ing, 274. 

Shakespeare,  genius  of,  84. 

Sham,  knowledge,  14;  conversational  method, 
42 ;  ex^lanauons,  161 ;  punishments,  208 ; 
evil  eflisct  of  on  ehfldren,  810 ;  sentiment, 
808 ;  admiration  In  literature,  486. 

Short«ighted  children,  182,  810. 

Sidgwicic,  A.,  on  thoroughness  in  the  teacher, 
216. 

Signala,  108. 

Similes,  144. 

Simple  to  complez,  7 ;  in  reading,  226. 

Simplicity,  in  teaching,  28, 155. 

Simultaneous  utterance,  in  answering,  128- 
120 ;  in  reading,  254-255,  262,  268,  267,  270, 
271,  275. 

Sing-song,  in  reading,  288,  247,  255,  278. 

Siae,  comparative,  140. 

Sketches,  on  bUuskboard,  141,  142,  827, 
380,  881,  886,  887,  402,  441. 

Slang,  in  composition,  426. 

Slope  of  writing,  806,  811. 

Small  things,  influence  of,  80,  77. 

Smartness,  184. 

Smattering  of  knowledge,  1 :. 

Sneering,  loO,  207. 

Socrates,  on  Ignorance,  14;  method  of,  02, 
101. 

Soldan,  F.  L.,  on  Gmbe's  method,  840-844. 

Songs  and  ballads,  Influence  of  national,  405- 
406. 

Sonnenscholn,  English  method  of  teaching 
readinff,  288. 

Sounds,  liking  of  children  for  Jingling,  269. 

Spedding,  on  learning  to  spell  by  reading,  282. 

Speech,  readiness  o^  04 ;  i«rta  of,  417-410 ; 
flgtires  of,  481. 

Speed,  in  teaching.  84-85, 272,  430 ;  of  read- 


ing, 245,  255;  in  writing,  808;  in  working 
arithmetic,  8S1-S82. 
SpelUnff*  irregularity  of,  227,  284 ;  Uught 
Dy  wriung,  281 ;  in  connection  with  reading, 
282-288.  887,  255,  266,  26T,  270,  271,  275 ; 
house-tnat-Jack-built  style  of,  255;  unifor- 
mity of,  a  recent  matter,  278-270 ;  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  270 ;  learnt  largely  through 
the  eye,  270 ;  appeal  to  the  ear  in  teaching 
of,  280 :  aid  to  ftom  the  meaning  of  words, 
the  right  form  to  be  presented  first 
iving  wrongly  I 


in,  280;gi^     ^ 
correct  in  the  h 


2i 


^  >  to 
^  of,  280;  force  of 
habit  in,  281,  282 ;  interest  and  i^uation 
in  teaching  of,  281 ;  comparison  and  con- 
trast in,  281 ;  learning  of  through  reading, 
281-288 ;  transcription  as  a  means  of  teach- 
ing, 288-284;  teaching  of  by  means  of 
dictation,  284-201 ;  formal  lessons  in,  201- 
208 ;  rules  for,  208-207 ;  miscellaneous  list 
of  words  difficult  to  speU,  207-206 ;  spel- 
ling  book,  208 ;  incidental  aids  to  spelling, 
206,200. 

Square  root,  864-865. 

Stammering,  284. 

Standard  wcurks,  reading  of.  276. 

Stimulus,  absence  of  in  teaching,  11 ;  from 
teacher's  qualities,  29 ;  from  questioning, 
08, 108 ;  from  illustrations,  186;  from  punish- 
ment, 207;  ft^m  reading,  225,  808;  from 
curiosity,  260;  ft^m  recording  work.  882  ; 
of  moral  qiialitiea  from  the  teaching  of 
history,  404 ;  from  the  study  of  science,  448. 

Stops,  use  of  in  reading,  246 :  in  dictation, 
287 ;  in  composition,  425. 

Stories,  use  of  in  reading  booka,  269,  202 ; 
child's  love  of,  807, 800  ;  art  of  telling,  809 ; 
introductory  to  histonr,  809. 

Stow,  D.,  on  training,  188 ;  on  good  reading, 
241. 

Strangeness,  of  ideas  a  diflUmlty,  20,  60,  lis, 
820:  of  words,  278. 

Stress,  in  reading,  244. 

Study,  atratlfieation  plan  of,  7, 18 ;  sugges- 
tions respecting,  12-24;  influence  of  on 
teaching,  12-18;  eflTect  of  on  the  teacher, 
18 ;  bad  intellectual  hablU  in,  18 ;  not  too 
wide  a  range  of  sul^ecta  in,  18, 14 ;  error  of 
beginning  too  many  things  in,  14;  super- 
ficiality in,  14 ;  value  of  exactness  in,  14 ; 
intelligence  in,  14-16 ;  place  of  rote  learning 
in,  15 ;  effort  needed  in,  15, 18 ;  not  hurried, 
16 ;  no  one  method  of,  15 ;  cram  in  place  of, 
16 ;  relative  importance  of  fitcta  in,  16-17 ; 
selection  in,  17 ;  connection  of  facts  in,  17 ; 
of  things  rather  than  words,  17-18 ;  simul- 
taneous plan  of,  18;  aimless,  18;  a  too 
elaborate  plan  in,  18 ;  effect  of  desultory 
reading  on,  18;  spasmodic  work  in,  10; 
concentrated  attention  In,  19;  eflTeet  of 
interest  on,  20;  importance  of  suitable 
books  in,  20-22 ;  value  of  review  in,  22 ; 
relaxation  fh>m,  28;  reoreative  reading  In. 
23;  importance  of  physical  exercise  and 
change  in,  23,  24 ;  cnlld  introduced  to  by 
reading,  221-222 ;  of  form,  280,  868,  860 ;  of 
history  In  epochs,  401 ;  of  English,  neglect 
of,  407 ;  of  literature,  488. 

Stnpeiying  mind,  107. 

Style,  relation  of  to  word-saying  in  reading, 
224,  256;  in  reading,  240,  247-248,  268, 260, 
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S70,  878,  275-276:  in  comiKMltioii,  426;  in 
litermtnre,  426, 48S,  4S5. 

8utt)ect-instter,  conditions  of  Mlsetlon 
fur  lesaont,  59 :  wrangemeiit  of  on  notes, 
5*,  62 ;  general  treatment  of,  68 :  of  reading 
books,  265-266,  260.272-278,276-276;  ques- 
Uons  on  in  reading  lessons.  275, 278. 

Suttl^Ots,  choosing  of  dilBealt  for  lessons 
by  teachers,  50;  for  oompnrative  lessons, 
76 ;  arrangements  of  on  tlme-taUe,  178-170 ; 
of  historical  ballads  for  children,  406;  for 
composition,  428,  429, 481. 

Subordination  of  ideas  in  teaching,  84,  61, 
108,156. 

Subtraction,  teaching  of,  888.  888,  m, 
348-851 ;  *  borrowing  and  carrjrinig '  plan  in, 
848-849 :  plan  of  *  equal  additions '  in,  840 ; 
decomposition  plan  in,  840-8.'M);  *  comple- 
mentary addition '  plan  in,  850-851 ;  oral 
exercises  in,  851. 

Success,  in  teaching,  25-28. 

Suggestions,  brief,  respecting  teaching,  85, 
81.  87-90 ;  respecUng  discipline,  205-206. 

Summaries,  on  blackboard,  62,  64, 168,  408. 

Bun-dial,  880. 

Snperflciality,  14, 

Supervifiuni,  of  reading  by  the  master, 
240 ;  in  writing,  805-806, 814-810 ;  in  srith- 
metie.  831-882;  of  map^rawing,  884;  of 
practice  in  answering  an  examination  paper, 
438. 

Surprise,  in  illustrations,  147. 

SylUbio  method  in  reading,  237-288. 

Syllabling  of  words,  286. 

Symbohi,  association  of  with  sonnds  in 
reading,  228,  227, 281-280,  250, 261 :  assoda- 
tion  of  with  ideas,  228,  861,  262. 

Symmetry  in  a  lesson,  87. 

Sympathy,  between  teacher  and  taught,  4, 
8, 18,  20,  80,  42,  80,  81,  94,  145,  157,  158. 
186, 194, 217, 249, 805 ;  necessarv  in  order  to 
Judge  correctly  of  the  need  of  lUttstration, 
145;  in  lecture,  157;  in  explanation,  158; 
tact  founded  on,  194 ;  of  class  on  the  side 
of  right,  199,  269;  importance  of,  217;  in 
teaching  reading,  249;  with  the  author, 
in  reading,  277:  in  the  early  teaching  of 
wriUng,  805 ;  with  the  past  in  histoid,  400. 

Synonyms,  in  place  of  explanations,  161. 

Syntactical  relations,  420. 

Synthesis,  method  of,  49-51 ;  Euclid  an 
example  or  50, 61 ;  in  re%{iing,  281-282 ;  in 


Tables^  arithmetical,  838-884. 

Tact,  193, 194. 

Taking  pains,  capacity  for,  41. 

Talknotteaehing,  88,  69, 151-152,  SH. 

Talmud,  story  fh>m,  80. 

Taste,  cultWation  of  by  reading,  23,  248, 
268,  260,  275 ;  corruption  of  by  poor  litera- 
ture, 276 ;  cultivation  of  by  literature,  406, 
426. 

Taupier,  tracing  plan  of  teaching  writing, 
309. 

TeflUSher,  knowledge  and  experienoe  of;  2, 
8,  4, 11,  25.27.  58.  50,  88 :  nwAect  of  the  art 
of  education  by,  8, 11 ;  qnalities  needed  in, 
8,  4.  81, 82,  41,  04, 186-188 ;  manner  of,  8,  4, 


27.  28.  20,  85.  04,  115.  157,  SIS.  S17,  800; 
threefold  efaaiacter  of  the  work  of,  4 ;  low 
estimate  of  the  work  of,  11  ;  mnal  amploy 
the  best  methods,  11 ;  Talne  of  taachiag  ti, 
12 ;  should  n^ver  cease  to  be  a  student,  IS ; 
must  know  his  chikiien,  85-S7, 94, 146. 186- 
188;  need  not  fear  to  be  amusing.  88 ;  most 
be  sympatlietio,  20, 80, 42, 80, 81, 04, 146, 157, 
158, 186. 194, 217, 249, 805 ;  may  be  ehlldlike 
without  being  childish,  80;  origliuaity  of 
in  teaching,  30^  88. 68 ;  not  a  mare  imiiator, 
81.  88,  57;  indifference  in,  81;  oftM  too 
much  done  by,  81 ;  must  keep  touch  wltii 
class,  82;  mind  of  ever  on  the  alert,  88; 
must  speak  simply,  88;  preparation  of  his 
work  by,  88. 55-57 ;  must  vary  speed  of  his 
teaohinff,  84.  480 ;  must  learn  to  look  at 
knowledge  in  the  right  way,  80 ;  JodgnsBt  of; 
40,  04, 118, 194,  808 :  capacity  of  far  takhie 
pains,  41 ;  part  played  by  in  eonTaraaliooal 
method,  42;  much  of  tlie  work  of  mssto 
waste,  55 ;  effect  of  imperfect  knowledjieof, 
59;  fkcing  of  difficulties  by.  78;  aelf-eritt- 
cism  by,  85 ;  difference  beiweea  dnwsiness 
and  ignorance  of,  86, 156 :  oommon  dsiMis 
in  the  work  of,  87-89 ;  skill  of  la  qnestioo- 
ing,  100-101 ;  questioning  of  hf  ehildran, 
117 ;  defective  dealing  with  answers  by, 
129-181:  impatience  ol;  180,150;  dlAeoltgr. 
of  in  providing  illastratkins,  145.  146; 
fkoillty  of  expression  by,  158 ;  mast  keep 
his  iniormatlon  within  bounds,  150 ;  com- 
mon errors  of  in  expktning,  169-168 ;  most 
estimate  the  child's  difficulties,  160;  most 
not  think  for  the  child,  161 ;  aomber  of 
children  taught  at  onoe  by,  177 ;  personal 
characteristics  of,  186-188;  example  of, 
186;  should  be  sole  to  play,  188;  veak 
discipline  of,  189-190,  198;  aottiority  of. 
191 193 ;  consciousness  of  power  la,  101 : 
indecision  in,  193 ;  Uct  of;  108-104 ;  coatrca 
of  class  movements  by,  107 ;  nse  of  nager 
by,  199 :  proper  manageihent  of  Totoa  by, 
212 :  position  of  before  class,  812, 840,  S87 : 
leliead- 


model  reading  of;  258-254, 871,  877 ;  i 
a  good  reader,  876 ;  inllQenee  of  p 
qualities  on  teaching  of  history,  894. 

TeacherSfdistribotlon  of.  177-178;  qnalUi- 
cations  of,  185-188;  pupil,  177. 

Teaohinff,  method  in.  6-18;  vatioaal,  7; 
simplicity  In.  83,  155 ;  general  ontora  of, 
85,  81,  86;  pleasantaesa  In,  87,  48.  146; 
manner  in.  &,  89,  80,  81, 04, 115, 167,  SIS, 
217,  228 ;  formalism  in.  28,  41 ;  variety  ia. 
20,  87,  81,  157;  inlfuenoe  of  peraoaal 
element  in,  80,  80^  42,  101-108,  804,  400; 
sympathy  in,  80, 48,  80, 81. 04. 145^  167. 158, 
186,  817,  240,  805;  IttdivldQaUty  la,  80  86; 
originality  in,  80,  88, 68 ;  wordineas  la,  88, 
104;  not  mere  talk,  88, 151.158.  STl ;  bodi 
ground  in,  88 ;  aubordlnation  of  ideas  la, 
84,  61,  103.  156;  speed  la,  84,  S78,  480; 
summary  of  more  Important  oharaeteristiea 
of,  85 ;  governed  by  general  principles,  M : 
art  of  must  be  learned,  86 ;  seqaenoe  aad 
connection  of  ideas  in,  87,  80,  61,  81,  87 : 
common  defects  of,  80. 87-00;  paipoae  la, 
80,  60 ;  relation  of  training  aad  instmstiaa 


in,  40 ;  general  methods  In,  40-61 ; 

tion  of  lessons  for,  54-76:  wasts  of7  S5; 

overcoming  of  difficulties  in,  64, 78 ;  llhia- 
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tntioB  of  the 


of  from  landsetpe 


le  prooesB 

,  77;  attention  to  d«Uili  In, 
HU  in,  78,  79,  88, 14ft,  165,  407 ; 
jn  in,  79,  leS;  ftttontion  to  in- 
dividnala  in,  80.  81 ;  oveisteAOhing.  80, 16i», 
160;  praetioal  Unto  fwpeeting,  81 1  eHti- 
ciamof,  82-87 ;  dittinetion  between  ignorant 
ftnd  elumey  teacbing,  86 ;  obeuure  deftete 
in,  87 :  fashion  in.  91  s  dericea  of,  92-165 ; 
time  allowed  for  ehUdren  to  think  in ,  1S2 ; 
keeping  knowledge  within  bonnde  in,  150 ; 
genenl  tfeatment  of  children  during,  S06- 
112 ;  meana  of  leenrlng  intereat  and  atten- 
tion in,  818-219  i  employment  during,  211- 
212;  poaitiim  of  teacher  daring,  212; 
nature  of  In  Eogliah,  406, 

Technical  terma,  4lMl8, 440. 

Temperature  of  room,  160. 

Tenna,  applied  to  qneatkma,  97;  not 
generally  current,  110 ;  in  grammar,  415, 
418,  420;  distinetion  between  terma  and 
thinga,  416 ;  teehnieal  in  acjence,  44a 

Teat  esereiaea  in  reading,  268,:  264,  277. 

Teating  of  teaching,  28. 62, 166. 

Tezt-booka,  general  nature  of.  for  atudy, 
90-22 ;  qnalitiea  of,  for  children,  188-185 ; 
in  arithmetic,  822,  885-886 ;  in  geography. 
889, 892 :  knowledge  of,  not  alone  eulRcient 
for  teacher,  894. 498  ;  in  hietory,  405. 

Text-hand  in  writhig,  802. 

Themea,481. 

Theoriea,  nature  of^  16. 

Thinga,  not  mere  worda,  26, 89, 148,  836, 887, 
878,487. 


Tlionght,40. 
Thring,  Rev.  j 


^  dialogue  flrom,  48 ;  on  mls- 
takee,  128 ;  on  the  valne  of  common  things, 
188. 

TIme-Ublea,  178-180. 

Time-teata  in  arithmetic,  886i 

Time,  economy  of,  10 ;  waate  of,-  ftom  be- 
ginning many  things,  14 ;  in  atudy,  19,  24 ; 
waate  of  In  queationing,  95 ;  waste  of  over 
answers,  181 ;  taken  up  in  explaining  at 
too  great  a  length,  169 ;  distribution  of, 
129;  misused  by  introductory  talks  in 
reading  lessons,  272 ;  occupied  in  learning, 
reading,  apelling,  and  dictation,  279. 

Tone,  in  reading,  244-245,  266,  274 ;  goody- 
goody  In  reading  books.  26a 

Tracing  plan,  in  writing,  809-810 ;  in  drawing, 
890. 

TndnlDff,  of  sensee,  7,  26,  45,  89, 148,  836- 
887,  889,  878,  437 ;  relation  of,  to  inatnic- 
tlon,  40,  44,  45,  62,  99 ;  InteUectual,  44 ; 
flrom  induction,  48;  lesaona,  52-68;  fh>m 
ol^ect  lessons,  63;  by  questions,  96,  99- 
103  ;  of  observation,  113, 187, 189, 148,  149, 
873  ;  by  ellipees,  132 ;  of  eye,  148,  224, 227, 
280,  255,  274;  279,  301.  867,  868,  884,  437 ; 
disciplinary,  188-208 ;  in  playground,  188 ; 
of  attention,  214-219;  flrom  reading,  221, 
280 ;  of  ear.  226,  265,  270,  274,  280,  428,  487 ; 
ttom  arithmetic,  821,  822,  823-826;  of 
memory,  325 ;  ttom  drawing,  866,  867,  868 ; 
fh>m  geography,  373;  firom  history,  333- 
834,  401,  404 ;  from  Bnglish,  406,  409 ;  in 
expression,  424 ;  ftom  smence,  436. 

Transcription,  in  connection  with  reading, 
964,  967;  in  teaching  speUing,  288-284, 
286. 


Treadmill  theory  of  education,  11. 
Trench,  Archbishop,  on  Studjf  of  Words,  422. 
Trial  and  error,  process  of,  44. 
Tyndale,  WiUism,  varieties  of  spelling  ftom, 

879. 
Types,  of  methods,  41-51 ;  of  lessons,  62-64, 

68 ;  of  faulty  treatment,  89-90. 


UnderstandinfiT,  of  teacher.  55,  168; 
lueihods  should  be  such  as  to  train,  80, 
218 :  removal  of  obstaclee  to  by  question- 
ing, 99 ;  re-expreesion  of  ideas  by  children 
in  their  own  words  a  teat  of,  121 ;  easential 
to  correct  emphaals  in  reading,  244 ;  neces- 
saiy  to  intelligence  in  resiling,  247,  248 ; 
of  what  is  read,  270,  278,  276 ;  appealed  to 
in  arithmetic,  821,  322,  323,  324, 327, 328, 
339, 344 ;  in  geography,  873, 386 ;  in  hiatory, 
395,  400,  401 ;  training  oL  by  Aigliah,  408, 
411,  412,  415 ;  training  of  fh>m  science,  437, 
439. 

Unity  of  idea,  in  a  lesson,  37. 

Unity  of  nature.  374. 

Unity  method,  In  arithmetic,  362. 

University,  a  collection  of  books  the  true,  20. 


Uttera&oe,  simultaneous  in  answering, 
128-129;  impassioned,  240;  of  worda  in 
reading,  241-246,  264-255. 273 ;  eorreeUon  of 


fkults  of  in  reading,  267. 


Vaouekbss,  an  enemy  to  memory,  16;  in 
questiona,  103 ;  in  ellipaes,  184. 

Variety,  in  teaching.  29, 37,  81, 108, 157 ;  in 
deUila  of  lessons,  87-38;  of  method,  108, 
218;  of  questions,  112;  of  difficulty  in 
questions,  113;  of  objects  as  iUustntiona, 
138. 

VentlUtUon,  109-170. 

Verbiage,  88,  104. 

Verbe,  auxiliary,  419. 

Vigilance,  187,  207,  304. 

Vivacity,  27,  94,  115,  157,  212,  217,  229. 

Voice,  inflection  of  a  clew  to  answers,  106 ; 
tone  of,  116,  245 ;  proper  management  of  in 
teaching,  212 ;  proper  production  and  uac 
of  in  reading,  244,  246,  247,  248,  255,  274, 
278 ;  pitch  of,  245  ;  modulation  of,  247. 

Vowels,  difficulties  respecting,  227,  228; 
nature  of,  234 ;  in  pronunciation,  241,  242 ; 
in  spellinff,  294-295. 

Vuljgar  fractions,  teaching  of,  356-360 ; 
notea  of  a  leason  on  division  of,  858-36a 

W. 

Walks,  half-holiday,  378. 

Warming,  of  school-room,  169. 

Waate  of  teaching,  65. 

Waste  of  time,  from  beginning  many 
things,  14 ;  tn  study,  19 ;  over  onestlona, 
95 ;  over  anawers,  181 ;  Arom  explaining  at 
too  great  a  length,  159;  by  introdnctory 
talks  in  reading  leasons,  272. 

Weariness,  prevented  by  method,  10,  81; 
from  mechanical  nature  of  work,  11,  229 ; 
bodily,  24 ;  of  children  taken  into  account 
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In  teftching,  8ft ;  flrom  bud  eonditioni,  170 ; 

relieved  by  phytleal  ezereiaes,  170;  firom 

Mmenefls  of  exerdaes,  Ma 
WelU,  on  ignomnce  of  historical  geography, 

896 ;  on  sham  aentiment,  898. 
Wharton.  Lord,  boast  of  that  he  had  "rhymed 

King  Jamea  oat  of  hia  kingdom"  by  LilU- 

burlero,  406. 
Whole  to  Darta,  In  reading,  231-282,  S8C;  in 


geography,  874-878. 
Why  f  the  uae  of  the  qi 
Will,  inflaenced  by  motlvea,  81S-21.'^. 


rthe  uae  of  the  qneation,  111. 


Wilson,  Archdeacon,  on  oorioaity,  487;  on 
the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  488. 

Wonder,  the  btiala  of  knowledge,  218 ;  nse  of 
by  teacher,  218:  delight  of  children  in.  269. 

Woodcnta  in  reading-books,  266,  269.  878. 

Woodward,  on  the  neglect  of  English,  407 ; 
influence  of  a  word  in  a  sentence  not  dls- 
coyerable  bv  formal  testa,  418. 

Wordabont-pian  in  reading,  267. 

Word-buildlnff,  in  teaching  reading,  288, 
251 ;  in  teaching  spelling,  290 ;  in  teaching 
English,  422. 

Word-maker,  264. 

Words,  aimplicity  of  in  teaching,  88, 121 ; 
chance  elTect  of,  88 ;  choice  of  in  question- 
ing, 105;  ideas  assocUted  with,  142,  286; 
how  fkr  tanght  by  reading,  225,  229 ;  length 
o^  228;  phonic  analysis  of,  229,  268;  of 
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in  reading  books,  265,  269  ;  grouping  of  in 
spelling,  292;  sounded  alike  but  apelled 
dilTerently,  296;  with  letters  and  com- 
pounds having  more  than  t>ne  sound,  296, 
297 ;  miscellaneous  list  of  dlfRcult  to  spell, 
297-296 ;  history  of,  422-423 ;  in  composition, 
425. 

Word-saying,  in  reading,  252,  256. 

Work,  threefold  character  of  in  achool,  4 ; 
systematic,  in  study,  18;  desultory,  19; 
review  of,  22,  54,  81, 182,  164,  165,  260,  848, 
844, 416 ;  of  art,  86 ;  criUc's  estimate  of;  84 ; 


S^per  difltitbatlon  of,  155,  178,  179 ;  oon- 
tiona  of,  191,  206 ;  mental  in  arlthmetie, 
826 ;  olijeet  of  in  drawing,  866,  867 ;  natnre 
of  in  geography.  878-879. 

Worka,  choice  of  in  litexaime,  435. 

Workmanahip,  perfection  of,  88. 

Worry,  minimised  by  method,  10, 11. 

Writmgr.  an  aid  to  memory,  28 ;  tanght  be- 
fore reaaing,  280, 800 ;  as  a  means  of  tcadi 
ing  spelling,  281,  288-284  ;  the  teaehiag  of. 
299-820 ;  aim  of  in  achools,  299 ;  meehaniral 
and  applied  phaaea  of,  299.  800;  instn- 
mental  value  of,  800 ;  should  be  began  eailf . 
800 ;  bad  habits  in  prevented,  800 ;  order  of 
with  reapect  to  reading,  800-801;  disdpliMof 
hand  and  eye  in,  801 ;  proper  manlinlatiaii 
of  the  ten  in,  801,  804-806,  815 :  aiae  of  for 
children,  901-802;  text-hand,  802:  nNrndhaad 
or  half-text,  802 ;  character  of  to  be  aimed  it, 
802-808;  legibility  in,  802;  beauty  of  foimts, 
802 :  rapidity  in,  285, 808 ;  Lord  Palmenton'i 
letter  on,  808 ;  alope  of,  80S  :  needa  earehl 
teaching,  808 1  uniformity  of  a  teat  of  good 
teaching,  804 ;  podtion  of  the  body  in,  304 ; 
thorough  and  systematic  correction  in,  99^ 
306 ;  not  too  much  at  one  time,  S06 ;  oopyisg 
plans  of  teaching,  806-809  ;  copies  writtea 
bv  teacher  in  books,  806 ;  copies  set  oo 
black-board,  807 ;  engraved  head-line«,  SOT; 
nature  of  copies,  807 ;  oest  form  of  book,  SOT : 
copies  written  or  engraved  on  sUpa,  306 : 
Jacotot's  method  of  teachinic  808:  sentnm 
method  of  teaching,  808-300 ;  the  tndiig 
plan  in,  809-810 :  Pestalozzi'a  plan  of  teaci- 
ing,  310 ;  the  Mulhattser  writiag  metlMd. 
811-812;  introductory  leasona  in,  813414; 
with  pencil,  814,  idation  of  drawing  to. 
814-815 ;  with  pen,  815 ;  order  and  fortM  or 
letters  In.  315 ;  sketch  plan  of  early  lenoo 
in,  816  ;  mistakea  commonly  met  with  ia, 
816-317 ;  the  withdrawal  of  meehaniealaidi 
to,  817 ;  teaching  of  the  eaplUI  letters,  317- 
818 ;  amall-hand  in,  818 :  the  paaaage  ftm 
exact  imitation  to  freedom  in,  810 ;  supple- 
mentary hintfl  respecting  teaehlng  of,  819. 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  T.  and  A.  CoxraTABLx,  Printeni  to  Her  Majeaty, 
at  the  Rdinburgh  Unlveraity  Preea. 
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Crown  %vo,     SZ^PP*     /'^V^  4r«  6dl 

A  New  Arithmetic 

By 

G.  A,  CHRISTIAN,  B.A.  (Lond.) 

Head-Master  of  the  Southwark  Pupil-Teachers'  School,  and 

G.  COLLAR,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.) 
Head-Master  of  the  Stockwell  Pupil-Teachers'  School. 

Among  the  more  prominent  and  special  features  of  the  book  may  be 
mentioned : — 


(i)  Full,  but  concise,  mathinatiral  tzpUnAtkni  of  all  principles  and  processes. 

0i)  PmoA  of  Xnlts  (which  are  more  and  more  demanded  at  Public  Examinations). 

(iii)  Carefully  graduated  and  well-arranged  KTswrisei,  craaprising : — 

▲  great  Tartot7  of  tsaa^lM  selected  from  Pupil-Teacher  (all  jrearsX  Queen's 
Scholarship  (England  and  Scotland),  Certificate  (England  and  Scotland), 
London  Matriculation  Papers,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Senior  and  Junior 
Local  Examinations,  etc  etc.  The  sources  of  the  examples  selected  are 
mentioned,  so  that  any  Examination  Candidate  may  work  the  particular 
examples  he  requires. 

(iv)  A  very  full  explanation  of  the  prladples  of  awabers,  IkeMrs,  etc 

(v)  A  very  full  treatment  of  IXsdaMla,  both  terminating  and  repeating. 

(vi)  A  free  use  of  ab1n«Tlale4  and  iMdem  methods,  as  substitutes  for,  or  alternatives 
to,  those  commonly  used. 


*We  recommend  teachers  and  students 
to  judge  for  themselves  what  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  success  has  been  given  them 
by  the  experience  and  judgment  of  the 
able  authors. ' — leboolauMter. 

'  We  also  welcome  it  because  in  several 
of  its  chapters — such,  for  example,  as  those 
on  factOTS,  decimal  fractions,  involution 
and  evolution,  surds,  and  logarithms — it 
seems  to  us  to  mark  a  dbtinct  advance  on 
the  majority  of  its  predecessors.  The  ex- 
planations are  clearly  and  simply  worded, 
and  the  worked-out  examples  are  good 
models  of  brevity  and  neatness.' 


It  is  not  too  much  to  prophesy  that  this 
reliable  exposition  of  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic and  carefully  collated  examples,  will 
become  the  leading  text-book  for  P.-T. 
Centres,  Schools  and  Colleges.'— TIm  Papil- 


'  We  consider  it  so  satisfactory  that  we 
have  at  once  placed  it  on  our  list  of  books.' 
— fter.  a.  K.  I.  Walpols,  DJ>.,  Prindpal,  Bede 
OoUsge,  Dukaa. 

Have  nothing  but  pnuse  for  your  book 
and  will  immediately  put  it  on  our  list  of 
recommended   text-books.— K.    B.  Ayns, 


PROFESSOR  MEIKLEJOHrPS  SERIES 


Crown  8zv.    So/^.    Price  6d, 

Australasia 

Its  Geography,  Resources,  Commerce,  and  Chronicle 
of  Discovery 

By  M.  J.  C.  MEIKLEJOHN,  B.A. 


'  It  is  crowded  with  matter  presented 
in  a  very  pleasing  style,  and  made  all 
the  more  attractive  by  the  numerous 
quotations  from  explorers  and  obser- 
vers. The  history  of  discovery  and 
exploration  is  extremely  well  done, 
and  the  book  is  a  marvel  of  cheap- 
ness.'—The  Practical  Teacher. 

*The  text  is  interesting  and  read- 
able (which  is  more  than  can  justly  be 
said  of  some  geographical  manuals), 
and   the   book   has  an  appropriate 


frontispiece  in  a  clear,  coloured  map 
of  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
New  Guinea,  and  Melanesia.  The 
accounts  of  the  steamer  routes  to  and 
from  Australasia,  and  of  the  history 
of  discovery  in  and  about  the  great 
southern  continent,  are  capital  features 
in  Mr.  Meiklejohn's  work.'  —  The 
School  Guardian. 

'The  style  is  bright  and  expressive, 
and  the  plan  excellent' — ^The  Ednca- 
tiooal  News. 


Crown  ^vo.   2yipp,    is.  6d.     With  Answers ,  266  pp,   2s, 

A  School  Algebra  for  Junior  Forms 

By  F.  OSCAR  LANE,  B.Sc.  (Lond.) 
Assistant  Master,  King  Edward's 'School,  Birmingham 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  make  Algebra  as  clear  and  as  easy  as  it  can 
be  made  for  the  young  learner.  Each  rule  is  carefully  explained  and 
illustrated  by  typical  examples  worked  in  full;  oral  exercises  are  intro- 
duced ;  and  a  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  large  number  of  carefully 
graduated  exercises  and  problems,  many  of  which  have  been  taken  from 
Public  Examination  Papefs.  The  range  of  the  work  is  that  required  for 
the  London  University  Matriculation  Examination. 


'A  very  trustworthy  book  for  be- 
ginners, extending  to  indices,  surds, 
and  progressions.'— The  University 
Correspondent. 

'  The  scientific  method,  from  known 
to  unknown,  from  Arithmetic  to  Al- 


gebra, has  invariably  been  adopted, 
while  lucid  explanations  and  proofs 
precede  oral  exercises,  followed  in 
turn  by  numerous  carefully-graduated 
examples  for  attaining  the  necessary 
mechanical  accuracy.' — The  Educa- 
tional News. 


PROFESSOR  MEtKLEjOHN'S  SERIES 


Crown  Zvo,    ^PP*    dd. 

The  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies 

Their  Resources  and  Commerce 

With  Chapters  on  the  Interchange  of  Productions  and 
Climatic  Conditions 

Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Code  for  the  Upper  Standards 
By  M.  J.  C.  MEIKLEJOHN,  B.A. 

With  Coloured  Map  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  full  page  Maps 
of  the  more  important  Colonies. 


'  Nothing  better  than  this  little  manual 
on  the  British  Colonies  need  be  desired, 
and  its  publication  synchronises  fitly  with 
the  Diamond  Jubilee.  The  matter  is  pre- 
sented in  a  very  attractive  form,  and  all 
the  recent  additions  and  extensions  are 


recorded.  Chapters  on  the  mterchange  of 
productions  and  climatic  conditions  are 
also  inserted.'— The  TMohers'  Aid. 

'A  capital  little  book,  giving  a  brief 
account  of  the  various  outlying  parts  of 
the  Empire.'— South  AMeaa  Bdueator. 


Second  Edition.     Crotm^oo,     68  pp,    ^, 

Africa 

Its  Geography,  Resources,  and  Chronicle  of  Discovery 
up  to  1896.     For  the  Upper  Standards 

By  M.  J.  C.  MEIKLEJOHN,  B.A. 


'This  little  book  is,  for  its  size,  remark- 
ably full  of  information  about  Africa,  and 
gives  pithy  explanations  of  such  current 
expressions  as  ''sphere  of  influence,"  and 
"hinter-land,"  etc.'— Tht  TMehors'  Aid. 

'This  cheap  little  volume  admirably 
fulfils  this  existing  deficiency  of  a  handy 
and  reliable  up*to-date  text-book  on  the 
physical,  political,  and  commercial  geo* 
gxaphy,  of  what  was,  but  is  not  likely  long 


to  remain,  the  ' 
Piipil.1 


'Dark  Continent." '—The 


'Though  only  a  primer  apparently  for 
school  use,  it  will  no  doubt  commend  itself 
to  those  who  care  to  seek  an  acquaintance 
with  the  more  recent  discoveries,  and  who 
do  not  wish  to  wade  through  voluminous 
tomes  in  pursuit  of  the  knowledge.'— The 


PROFESSOR  MEIKLEJOHN'S  SERIES 


Eighteen  Cards  in  Packet^  is.  6d. 

The  New  Drawing  Cards 

For  Infants  (Kindergarten).   In  two  colours — Red  and  Blue 
Designed  by  FRANK  G.  JACKSON. 


'  For  these  caxds  we  have  nothing 
but  unqualified  praise.  In  artistic 
design,  in  novelty  of  treatment,  in 
harmony  of  colour,  and  in  the  ready 
manner  in  which  the  various  designs 
are  utilised  in  mass  treatment,  they 
far  surpass  anything  we  have  seen. 
The  packet  for  in&nts  (Kindergar- 
ten) contains  various  forms  in  two 
colours,  drawn  on  squared  paper, 


the  copies  themselves  being  very 
artistic.*— The  Practical  Teacher. 
'The  Kindergarten  Cards  are 
beautifully  designed,  tastefully  col- 
oured, and  artistically  executed. 
The  figures  are  interesting  and 
varied.  The  training  given  to  hand 
and  eye  by  the  use  of  this  excellent 
series  of  cards  must  be  great.  * — ^The 
Educational  News. 


Thirty'two  Cards  in  Cloth  Case  {in  Colour),  2s.  6d. 

The  New  Drawing  Cards 

Standards  I.  and  II.     (Suitable  for  varied  occupations) 
Designed  by  FRANK  G.  JACKSON. 


*  A  packet  of  32.  splendid  cards  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  youngsters 
in  the  two  Lower  Standards.  As  a 
varied  occupation,  nothing  could  be 
nicer  than  reproducing,  both  in 
shape  and  colour,  these  beautiful 
designs.'— The  Teachers'  Aid. 

*  To  teachers  who  are  desirous  of 
introducing  coloiu:-work  into  their 


schools,  we  have  not  met  with  a 
more  educative  series.' — 

The  Educational  News. 

'The  character  of  the  subjects 
chosen,  and  above  all  the  manner 
in  which  the  subjects  are  treated, 
will  ensure  their  popularity  with  any- 
class  of  little  ones.  We  recommend 
every  teacher  to  see  the  cards.' — 
The  Practical  Teacher. 


PROFESSOR  MEIKLEJOHPPS  SERIES 


Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London. 

The  New  Freehand  Drawing  Cards. 

By  FRANK  G.  JACKSON,  of  the  Birmingham  Municipal 
School  of  Art ;  Author  of  *  Lessons  in  Decorative  Art ' 
and  *  Theory  and  Practice  of  Design.' 

Standards  III.  IV.,  and  v.,  2s.  each. 
Standards  VL  and  VII.,  2s.  6d.  each. 

In  strong  Cloth  Cases. 

The  whole  Series  comprise  Exercises  in — 

I.  OntUninff  wltli  the  F«noU  from  lined  examiilM—niled  and  FtM- 


XL  OntUnlnff  from  ooplei  drawn  in  mats. 

m.  OaUinlng  with  Xh»  Pen  firom  ezamifles  of  written  and  floral  fimni. 
nr.  Outlining  of  fomu  with  the  Pencil,  to  be  afterwards  filled  in  with 

Tones,  in  water-oolonr  or  with  colonred  <dia]ks. 
V.  Outlining  with  the  Brush. 
VI.  Dlreot  Drawinc  with  the  Brush  in  mass, 
vn.  Geometry,  Bteneilllng,  and  Freehand  oomhined. 


'  Nothing  so  good  has  yet  been 
offered  to  teachers  of  drawing  as 
this  excellent  series  of  cards.' — ^The 
Schoolmaster. 

•These  cards  are  excellent.  The 
systematic  arrangement  combined 
with  the  thoroughness  of  their  artistic 
analyses  ought  to  make  them  very 
acceptable  to  teachers.  In  each 
standard  there  is  plenty  of  variety  in 
the  designs,  and  included  in  each  set 
there  are  good  examples  of  brush 
work.  There  should  be  a  large  de- 
mand for  these  cards. '~The  Head- 
Teacher. 

'The  new  series  of  Freehand 
Cards  is  excellent.  In  graduation, 
in  novelty,  in  varying  treatments  of 
subjects,  in  beauty  of  form,  in  at- 
tractiveness, it  far  surpasses  anything 

A 


we  have  seen.  It  gives  great  pleasure 
to  welcome  the  advent  of  a  set  of 
copies  in  which  each  line  is  a  line 
of  beauty.  One  of  the  pleasing 
features  is  the  abundance  of  key 
sketches  to  each  copy,  and  the  sug- 
gested treatment  of  some  of  the  copies 
for  mass  decorative  effects.'— The 
Girls'  nistress. 

'  In  form  and  design  the  copies  are 
very  beautifuL  The  flower  and  animal 
forms— Mallow,  Maple,  Peony,  Lily, 
Cock,  Fish,  Rat,  etc. — are  true  to 
nature,  as  well  as  suitable  as  freehand 
copies,  and  will  be  of  use  even  to 
advanced  students.  These  new  copies 
are,  in  short,  the  only  freehand  copies 
worth  buying,  for  they  will  teach  the 
teachers  as  well  as  the  students/^" 
Sdence  snd  Art. 


lo 


PkOFMSSOR  MEIKLEJOHN'S  SERIES 


Crown  %vo,     \s,  6d, 


Fifty  New  Lessons  in  English 

Being  a  Historical  Method  of  Parsing 
By  Professor  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A. 


*  Here  parsing  is  made  interesting 
and  instructive.  In  fifty  typical  sen- 
tences, carefully  chosen  as  specimens 
of  varied  forms  of  sentences,  the 
author  parses  each  word  etymologi- 
cally  and  historically — quoting  kindred 
forms,  giving  much  information,  and 
exemplifying  the  modifications  of 
form  and  signification  words  have  un- 
dergone.'—The  Educatioiial  News. 

'A  teacher  purchasing  this  book 
and  only  attempting  a  lesson  a  week 
and  thoroughly  mastering  it  would  at 
the  end  of  the  year  have  a  very  full 
and  definite  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  our  language ;  and  further,  would 
be  well  prepared  to  take  a  good  posi- 


tion in  an  examination  in  English.' — 
The  Pupil-Teacher. 

'In  the  fifty  lessons  here  given, 
Professor  Meiklejohn  has  demon- 
strated fully  and  ably  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  the  examination  of  the 
words  of  a  simple  sentence  a  most 
interesting  process.'— The  Practicai 
Teacher. 

*  Professor  Meiklejohn  is  never  dull, 
and  his  preface,  in  which  he  flouts 
and  scouts  and  routs  the  whole  tribe 
of  modern  grammarians,  is  very  lively 
reading.  ...  A  very  interesting  little 
book  of  exercises  in  simple  English 
philology.'— The  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,    284^.    2s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Expressive  Reading 

By  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews. 


'A  marked  improvement  in  the 
reading  of  his  pupils  must  follow  its 
careful  perusal  by  a  class  teacher,  and 
many  a  clergyman  would  earn  the 
gratitude  of  his  congregation  by  hum- 
bly submitting  himself  to  Professor 
Meiklejohn's  training.'— The  School- 
master. 

•  I  like  the  design  and  execution  of 
your  "Manual  of  Expressive  Read- 
ing"; and  if  it  were  well  worked 
through,  our  School  reading  would 
be  very  much  more  refined  and  intel- 
lectual than  now  it  is.'— The  Rev.  J. 
P.  Paunthorpe,  Principal  of  the 
Whitelands  College,  Chelsea. 


'  I  have  read  parts  of  it  with  much 
pleasure,  and  feel  sure  it  will  supply  a 
long-felt  want  for  Pupil-Teachers  and 
Students  in  Training  Colleges.'— Pliss 
B.  Tucker,  Principal  of  Pupil- 
Teachers'  College,  Liverpool 

•  I  have  taken  time  to  carefully  look 
through  your  book  on  Expressive 
Reading.  As  an  attempt  to  lead 
through  the  senses  to  what  is  after  all 
really  a  matter  for  the  soul,  it  is  in 
my  opinion  admirable.  .  .  .  The  in- 
troductory chapters  are  most  helpful, 
and  the  selections  of  poetry  at  tbe 
end  delightful.' —  H.  "V.  Duffin, 
Esq.,  Head-Master,  Pupil-Teachers' 
School,  Norwich. 


PROFESSOR  MEIKLEJOHrrS  SERIES  ii 

Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 

Twentieth  Editioo.     Ofi€  Hundred  and  Fifth  Thousand,    Crown  Stv. 
630//.     4r.  6d. 

A  New  Geography  on  the  Comparative 
Method 

With  Maps  and  Diagrams,  and 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

*  The  value  of  the  Comparative  Method  1  '  Your  Geography  strikes  us  as  quite 
in  Educational  Matters  is  comprehensively  first-rate,  admirably^  arranged,  accurate, 
set  forth,  both  in  the  arrangement  of  the  clear,  incisive.  It  is  the  most  scientific 
text,  and  the  Maps  and  Diagrams.  The  work  we  know  on  the  subject.'— £•▼.  K.  F. 
separation  of  facts  that  are  of  first  import-  |  Ovraty,  ILA.  (of  Messrs.  Wren  &  Gurney), 
ance  from  those  that  are  secondary,  the  I  3  Powis  Square,  London, 
classification  of  subject-matter,  and  the  I  « A  chapter  of  the  New  Geography  reads 
systematic  use  of  sectional  paragraphs,  are  [  nice  a  Uvely  viva  voct  lesson.'— Tlw  LItirary 
«iually  skilful,  and  equally  conducive  to     Werid. 

"'Sf^;?!^!;?*'  ^  impressiveness.'        .  p^  ^,  ^j^^  .„  y^  ^^^^^  j^^^       „^ 
-■atwday  Bsvltw.  .  ,      „        .  I  better  book  than  this  coukl  be  studiS.'- 

A  most  useful  manual  for  Exanuners,  ,  »^i— ^^<ni»i  ■««■. 
and  full  of  stimulating  matter  for  students  1      -  _.  .  ...  ,        . 

of  Geography.     Its  picturesqueness  of  de-  No  teacher,  who  desires  what  the  age 

scription  and  vividness  of  style  make  it     can  render  in  this  branch  of  study,  can 
almost  as  interesting  and  enjoyable  reading     afford  to  ipiore  the  materials  ^rou  have 
•     •      -  p  .    _    -         .    — •=»     placed  m  his  hands. —O. 


as  a  book  of  travels.'— Xbe  Jouaal  of  Bd«- 


'I  am  delighted  with  iL  I  expected 
something  very  good,  and  the  actual  pro* 
duct  in  no  respect  falls  below  my  anticipa- 
tions.'—A.  J.  WyaU,  Esq.,  ILA.  (Lond.), 
Univ.  Corr.  College,  Cambridge. 

'Your  Geography  is  excellent,  and  I 
shall  certainly  recommend  it  to  Civil  Ser- 
vice Candidates.' — W.  Baptlste  Beoenei, 
Esq.,  Z4  Chelsea  Embankment,  London, 
S.W. 


A.  Okrlstiaa,  Esq., 
B.A.  (Lond.X  Headmaster,  P.  T.  School, 
South  wark. 

'  It  appears  to  me  to  be  admirably  suited 
for  teachers  and  advanced  scholars.  It  is 
full  of  matter,  and  the  matter  could  not  be 
more  effectively  arranged.'-  Jsmes  Ogilvlt, 
Biq.,  ILA.,  Princioal,  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land Training  Collie,  Aberdeen. 

'What  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  did  for  English 
history  Professor  Meiklej(^n  has  done  for 
Geography. '~The  r    "  " 


ALSO   PUBLISHED   IN    TWO   PARTS 
2S,  6d. 

A  New  Geography  on  the  Comparative 
Method 

Part  I. — Containing  Europe,  with  Introduction  to  Geography, 
and  Index,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

is.  6d. 
Part    1 1. — Containing    Asia,    Africa,    the    Americas,    and 
Australasia,  with  Index,  Vocabulary,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 
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Sixteentfa  EditioiL     Craum  Szv.    470/^.    41. 6d, 

The  English  Language 

Its  Grammar,  History,  and  Literature 

Enlarged,  with  Exercises  and  additional  Analysis 

By  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A. 

To  this  well-known  standard  work  the  following  important  practical 
additions  have  just  been  made : — 

z.  A  new  chapter  on  Auxiliary,  Defective,  Anomalous,  Peculiar,  and  Impersonal 

Verbs,  furnishing  clear  guidance  on  disputed  and  difficult  points, 
a.  A  full  list  of  Words  which  are  used  as  Different  Parts  of  Speech. 
3.  The  most  recent  Examination  Papers — Pupil-Teachers',  Queen's  Scholarship, 
and  London  Matriculation— w//A  re/ertnces  to  the  pttges  tupplying  tuuwers. 

'  I  gave  it  to  a  girl  candidate  for  an  En-  '  An  admirable  book,  adapted  for  pupil- 

glish  Scholarship ;  she  got  first  place— and  teachers,    training-college    students,   and 

valued  the  help  she  got  from  the  book.' —  London  tJniversitymatnculation  students.* 

W.  JohBBtoao,  Esq.,  B^,  Ehnfield  Cottage,  — K.  lCiO<»i  Esq.,  B.A.,  B.8e.,  School  Board 

York.  Inspector,  Leicester. 

?f!\°:  rJj!f    'rK-^J.-  *^'      •     covers  all  the  ground  which  has  hitSierto 

Mwk  s  collie,  Chelsea.       necessitated  the  use  of  several  text-books.' 

I  know  of  no  book  generally  so  suitabla     _b,t.  T.  Graham.  D.D.,  St.  Mary's  Train- 
for  an  ordmary  student.  — Alfrtd  Bsnlball,     ing  College,  Hammersmith. 
Esq.,  B.A.,  Westminster  Training  College.     < 

•  I  think  it  U  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  '  ^"^  the  firsKlass  College  of  Preceptors 
In  the  market.'— ▲.  OarUek,  Bsa..  &A.,  y^'"*'  ^o*"*  »*  "o«'  excellent  and  valuable. 
Headmaster,  P.T.  School,  New  Road,  -«»  «•▼•  F.  MMii^  K.A.,  Almondbury 
Woolwich.  Grammar  School. 

'  Exactly  suited  to  the  Mrants  of  pupil*  |  '  As  stimuladng  in  matter  as  it  is  attrac- 
teachers,  and  of  candidates  for  the  Govern-  tive  in  form.  It  puts  life  into  the  dry 
ment certificates. '—ICln  X.  Ooddard,  Train-  bones  of  fact.'— A.  J.  Watson,  Esq.,  M.A., 
ing  College,  Warrington.  !  Rector,  The  Academy,  Dumbarton. 

ALSO  PUBLISHED  IN  THREE  PARTS 

A  New  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue 

With  Chapters  on  Composition,  Versification, 

Paraphrasing,  and  Punctuation 

With  Exercises  and  Examination  Questions 

Crow  ft  Sv0.     is. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  Language 

Being  Part  III.  of  *  The  English  Language ' 
Crown  %vo,     is,  6d. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  English 
Literature 

Being  Part  IV.  of '  The  English  Language* 
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Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 
Twelfth  Edition.     Crown  Stv.    740//.    4s.  6d, 

A  New  History  of  England  &,  Great  Britain 

With  Maps  and  Tables 
By  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A. 


'  A  sin^Iarly  clear  compendium  of  the 
best  writings  and  most  recent  research. 
One  rarely  meets  with  a  work  containing 
such  a  mass  of  desirable  information,  and 
not  degenerating  into  a  mere  uninteresting 
catalogue  of  events.  The  Biographical 
Notices  and  Glossary  of  Hbtorical  Terms 
should  prove  particularly  useful.'— ft.  Hsary 
Fathers,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  History  at  the 
Culham  Training  College,  and  Graduate  in 
Historical  Honours  of  Oxford  University. 

*  1  like  it  verv  much,  and  think  it  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  the  wants  of  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  of  junior  students  of  History 
generall]^.  The  difficulty  of  placing  in  a 
coosccutive  narrative  so  manv  and  such 
diverse  facts  has  been  admirably  met ;  the 
story  is  told  very  clearly  and  vividly.' — 
a  H.  Klac,  M.A.,  Master  of  Method,  Train- 
ing College,  Cheltenham. 

'  It  is  thoroughly  interesting,  and  made 
additionally  valuable  by  the  condse  notes 
and  apt  Quotations  on  every  page  from  the 
greatest  English  hbtorians.'— F.  L.  MUUrd, 
Bs4.,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal,  Bede  College, 
Durham. 


'  I  like  your  History  very  much.  It  is 
suggestive,  and  does  not  ignore  the  social 
and  literary  side  of  things.'— Mlis  ▲.  F.  Am- 
drewB,  Maida  Vale  High  School  for  Girls,  W. 

'I  am  very  pleased  with  the  condse 
statements  and  orderly  mardialling  of 
facts;  such  an  improvement  in  our  or- 
dinary Histories.'-  R.  A.  Utile,  Esq.,  M.A., 
The  College,  Buxton. 

'  If  a  text-book  is  valuable  in  proportion 
as  it  makes  everything  plain  and  interesting 
for  a  pupil  you  nave  succeeded  admirably? 
— TlM  Xeetor  of  MochiatoB  OaitU,  Edm- 
burgh. 

'  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  matter  in  the  New 
H  istory,  and  the  Plans  of  Dates  are  excel- 
lent.'—D.  F.  Lews,  Biq.,  ILA.,  George 
Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh. 

'We  like  the  arrangement  of  the  text, 
which  is  a  distinct  success  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  the  eve.  We  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  warmly  recommending  it  to  our 
H.  C.S.  Class  II.  Candidates.^— Kmbs. 
W^B  *  Ctamey,  Powis  Square,  London. 


ALSO    IN    TWO    PARTS 

Eighth  Edition.     Croum  ^vo,    2s.  6d, 

A  New  History  of  England  &  Great  Britain 

With  Maps  and  Tables 
Part  I.— From  B.C.  55  to  a.d.  1509 

Eighth  Edition.    2s.  6d. 

A  New  History  of  England  &  Great  Britain 

Part  IL— From  1509  to  1890 


Third  Edition.     Cnw»  8w.    84  >^.    6d. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  England  and 
Great  Britain  to  a.d.  1890 

This  little  book  is  intended,  primarily,  as  a  Companion  to  my  *New 
History  of  England  and  Great  Britain,  but  it  may  be  used  along  with 
an^  history  •  •  •  It  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  bold  and  clear  outline  of  the 
chief  events  in  our  hbtory. 
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Adopted  by  the  Sohooi  Board  for  London, 
Third  EdxtiotL     Cr^wn  8tv.    5^. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
and  Class  Management 

By  JOSEPH  LANDON,  F.G.S.,  Vice-Prindpal  and  late  Master  of 
Method  in  the  Saltley  Training  Collie 


'We  congratulate  Mr.  Landon  on 
the  completion  of  this  long-projected 
and  laborious  work,  a  worthy  sequel 
to  his  School  Management,  It  is 
primarily  intended  for  Training  Col- 
lege students,  and  Mr.  Landon's  ex- 
perience of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  a  master  of  method  has 
given  him  rare  opportunities  of  study- 
ing their  needs,  and  how  they  may 
best  be  supplied,  but  it  appeals  to 
teachers  generally,  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  book  is  no  less  applic- 
able to  secondary  than  to  primary, 
or  would-be  primary  schools.  •  .  . 
The  book  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
^^ord,  an  independent  study— that  is, 
it  makes  free  use  of  the  labours  of 
previous  theorists  and  investigators— 
but  these,  in  each  case,  are  discussed 
and  tested ;  the  ground  plan  and 
general  conception  of  the  work  are 
the  writer's  own.'— The  Jonnial  of 
Education. 

'  This  volume  is  replete  with  sensible 
advice  and  sound  methods.  There  is 
no  artificiality  and  no  "padding." 
Every  page  contains  useful  and  valu- 
able matter.  Such  masterly  skill  has 
been  displayed  that  we  dub  it  "ex- 
cellent "  for  Training  College  students 
and  teachers,  and  confidently  recom- 
mend it  as  an  admirable  work.  •  .  . 
The  book  itself  is  a  model  of  syste- 
matic arrangement.'— The  School- 
master. 

'  Mr.  Landon  is  already  recognised 
by  the  scholastic  world  as  an  authority 
on  that  most  important  of  subjects, 


school  management.  We  rise  from 
a  careful  reading  of  this — ^his  latest 
production— with  the  assurance  that 
this  reputation  will  be  sustained  and 
increased.  For  breadth  of  view,  for 
completeness  of  information,  and  for 
clearness  of  expression,  this  new 
manual  is  indeed  admirable  and  un- 
surpassed. Chapter  v. ,  on  the  Teach- 
ing and  Criticism  of  a  Lesson^  seems 
to  us  to  especially  abound  in  wise  and 
thoughtful  suggestions.  It  would  be 
a  happy  day  for  the  children  in  our 
Schools  if  teachers  would  only  follow 
the  golden  words  of  counsel,  and  try 
to  catch  some  of  the  spirit  which  Mr. 
Landon  breathes  through  the  pages  of 
this  and  other  chapters  of  his  work.' 
—The  Teachers'  Nonthly. 

'We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  thb  is  one  of  the  best  treatises 
on  this  subject  which  has  appeared 
for  some  time,  and  we  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  interested  in  the  practical 
work  of  education.' — ^The  Ednca- 
tional  News. 

'Sound  as  to  its  principles,  and 
thoroughly  practical  in  its  suggestions 
for  carrying  them  out,  this  book  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  pedagogics. 
Primarily  intended  for  students  in 
training,  it  will  be  found  helpful  and 
stimulating  to  all  teachers,  while 
pupil-teachers  perusing  it  will  be  led 
to  form  a  grand  ideal  of  their  profes- 
sion and  its  possibilities.' — The  Board 
Teacher. 
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Fourth  Edition.     Crown  %vo,    ZSopp,    ^s. 

The  British  Empire 

Its  Geography,  Resources,  Commerce,  Landways,  and 
Waterways 

By  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A. 


'It  is  an  admirable  book  in  every 
way,  full  of  the  right  sort  of  facts, 
and  in  the  right  places.  It  is  not 
only  valuable  for  educational  pur- 
poses, but  valuable  as  a  handy  book 
of  reference.'— The  Risrht  Hon. 
A.  J.  WUNDELLA. 

'It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  kind  that  have  come 
under  our  notice  for  a  long  time.' — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

'  Professor  Meiklejohn's  work  is  of 
high  educational  value,  and  the  facts 
are  handled  with  much  picturesque- 
ness.'— The  Scottish  Geographical 
nagazine. 

'This  most  useful  and  necessary 
information  has  been  obtained  from 
the  latest  sources,  and  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  the  student-geo- 
grapher, will  find  this  excellent  work 
a  reliable  guide.  .  .  .  Interest  is  in- 
creased by  lively  extracts  from  various 
writers.  Several  valuable  industrial 
map's,  printed  in  colours,  are  in- 
serted.'—The  Schoolmaster. 


'  This  is  a  book  which  was  due  to 
the  student,  and  which  he  or  she  will 
welcome  with  deserved  praise.  The 
usual  "book  on  the  Colonies"  is 
heavy,  dull,  ill-arranged ;  this  book  is 
the  perfection  of  arrangement.'— The 
Teachers'  Aid. 

'The  arrangement  of  material  is 
very  fine,  tliis  being  perhaps  the 
strongest  point  of  the  work,  "Sali- 
ent" facts  are  here  made  salient  in 
very  deed.  They  leap  from  the 
printed  page  to  catch  the  eye.  The 
language  used  is  plain  and  forcible, 
the  style  direct  and  racy.'  —  The 
Uteraiy  "Vorld. 

*  The  British  Empire  has  many 
points  to  recommend  it.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  is  excellent,  there 
is  a  skilful  use  made  of  types  of 
different  sizes  and  characters,  and 
the  work  is  abundantly  illustrated 
by  sketch  maps.  Most  of  these 
maps  have  some  distinctive  feature.' 
—School  Gaardian. 
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Twelfth  Edition.     Crown  ^oo,    192;^.     u. 

A  Short  Geography 

With  the  Commercial  Highways  of  the  World. 

This  little  book  gives  the  main  features  of  the  globe,  and  the  chief  facts 
regarding  each  country,  in  a  clear  and  vivid  style,  and  with  so  much 
connection  between  the  statements  as  to  make  them  easily  remembered. 
It  is  illustrated  by  clear  and  bold  maps  and  diagrams,  which  have  been 
specially  drawn  for  this  work. 

The  commercial  side  of  Geography  is  clearly  brought  out 

'  A  model  of  conciseness.' — IdMol  Board  we  can  hardly  wish  for.'— STattoaal  Bekool- 
Chroniel*. 

'  its  definitions  are  concise  and  to  the 
point ;  and  its  skilful  groupings  will  help 
very  much  in  fixing  the  lessons  on  the 
memory.'— Tka  Bdaeattoaal  Htvi. 

*  This  hook  is  admirably  arranged ;  there 
are  no  half  statements ;  there  is  no  crowd- 
ing or  confusion.  A  better  short  Geography 


'Terse,  practical,  informative,  and  Stat* 
istic.  This  shilling  Geography  is  exactly 
what  a  School  Ge^;raphy  needs  to  be.' — 


'  Clearness  and  conciseness  exemplified.' 
-n«  PrlTaU  BehoolmMUr. 


Price  6d, 


On  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

By  Professor  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN.  . 
This  Paper  was  read  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Dec.  1891. 


Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 
Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8w.    is, 

A  Short  History  of  England  and  Great 
Britain. 

B.C,  55  to  A.D.   1890. 

Written  in  a  very  clear  and  attractive  style  for  children  of  from  eight 
to  twelve. 


'  This  is  a  thoroughly  excellent  shillings, 
worth ;  no  mere  condensation  of  the  larger 
work  by  the  same  author,  but  nearly  two 
hundred  pages  of  most  elegantly-written 
matter,  interspersed  with  wisely-selected 
extracts^  from  historical  poems.  Careful 
summaries  and  well-arranged   tables  are 


supplied,  so  that  the  work  provides  every 
factor  for  a  successful  text-book,  as  well  as 
for  a  reader  for  the  highest  classes  of  the 
school.'— Board  Teaehsr. 

'In  the  "Short  History*'  there  is  plenty 
of  anecdote,  ballad,  and  stray  gems  of 
literature.'— 1' ' 


Price  6</. 

On  the  Teaching  of  History. 

A  Paper  Read  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  June  1892. 

By  P&OFBSSO&  J.   M.   D.   MEIKLiaOHK. 
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Eifi^hth  Edition,    u, 

A  Short  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue 

With  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty  Exercises 

This  little  book  is  written  in  the  clearest  and    simplest    style  for 
b^inners.     It  contains : — 
(i)  The  simplest  Definidons. 
(ii)  Slowly  graduated  Exercises, 
(iii)  Clearly  printed  Tables, 
(iv)  Graduated  Methods  of  PaTsing. 
(v)  Bad  Grammar  Corrected,  with  Reasons, 
(vi)  Analysis,  with  plain  Diagrams. 


\s. 


An  Atlas  of  English  Grammar 

To  be  used  along  with  Grammars 

By  EASTON  S.   VALENTINE,  M.A. 

Second  English  Master  in  the  High  School  of  Dundee 


*Mr.  Valentine's  "Atlas  of  English 
Grammar,"  published  in  Professor  Meikle- 
john's  Series,  gives,  as  its  title  indicates, 
tabular  views  of  English  grammar,  where- 
in are  exhibited  and  explained  by  grouping 
and  definition  the  main  points  in  the  acci- 
dence and  syntax  of  English  Grammar— 
the  points,  in  fact,  that  form  the  osteology 
of  the  science.    Five  ubles  on  analysis  of 


sentences  and  a  parsing  scheme  complete 
the  book.  The  method  pursued — one  may 
call  it  the  diagrammatic  method — is  in  it> 
self  good,  and,  when  well  applied,  as  here, 
to  a  subject  that  has  clamant  claims  on  its 
exercise — is  sure  to  better  the  results  and 
brighten  the  process  of  teaching.'— DmdM 
Advertiser,  aSth  October  1890. 


Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 
Croion  8w.    150//.   is.  6d, 

Mental    Arithmetic 

For  the  Use  of  Pupil-Teachers,  Students  in  Training  Colleges, 
and  Candidates  for  the  Civil  Service 

With  full  solutions  to  Certificate  questions  since  1864 


'  The  work  shows  an  immense  amount  of 
thoughtful,  interesting,  and  useful  matter. 
Many  of  the  hints  are  very  ingenious,  and 
materially  help  in  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties  set  year  by  year  in  the  Mental 
Arithmetic  Papers. «  . .  The  volume  affords 
bmu  to  aid  the  candidate  in  unravelling 


most  of  the  complicated  puzzles,  and  saves 
much  valuable  time.  The  insertion  of  the 
papers  of  questions  set  for  so  many  years 
past  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the  book.' 
— ThM.  R.  Haltt,  Biq.,  Headmaster  of  Bat- 
tersea  P.T.  School. 


i8  PROFESSOR  MEIKLEJOHN'S  SERIES 

Third  EditioiL     Crown  %vo,    i6o//.     I5. 

Fables,  Anecdotes,  and  Stories 

For  Teaching  Composition,  with  Outlines  and  Hints  on 
Letter  Writing 

This  little  book  gives  about  200  fables  and  anecdotes,  written  in  a  very 
simple  style.  It  begins  with  very  short  stories  in  short,  simple 
sentences.  It  goes  on  to  stories  a  little  longer,  and  to  the  use  of 
complex  sentences.  There  are  also  letters  and  forms  for  business 
notes,  etc.  etc. 

Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 
Sixth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     is, 

A  New  Spelling  Book 

With  Side  Lights  from  History 

All  kinds  of  aids  have  been  brought  in  for  the  assistance  and  furtherance 
of  the  learner :  Comparison,  Contrast,  Derivation,  Rules,  and  Hints 
from  the  History  of  the  Language. 

*  The  idea  is  undoubtedly  good.'— W.  8.  I  fallowed— that  spelling  should  be  learnt 
TboBioa,  1C.A.  through  the  eye  rather  than  through  the 

*  We  agree  with  the  main  principle  here  |  ear.'— fehool  Oaardiaa. 


advance 
ceived, 


Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,     u. 

The  Spelling  List 

For  Civil  Service  and  other  Examinations 

With  a  Key  to  Correct  Spelling. 

'Your  Spelling  Hat  is  a  very  decided  I  certainly  strongly  recommend  it  to  oar 
Ivance  in  the  right  direction,  ably  con-  pupils.' — fter.BLP.  a«iMy.lC.A.(ofMessrs. 
ived,  and  brilliantly  written.    We  shall  |  Wren  &  GumeyX  Powis  Square,  London. 

Fourth  Edition.    156^^.     i^. 

A  New  Poetry  Book 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families 

This  new  Poetry  Book  contains  three  kinds  of  poems : — 
(i)  Original  poems. 

(ii)  Poems  such  as  have  not  appeared  in  any  previous  selection, 
(iii)  Well-known  poems,  such  as  are  written  in  a  spirited  style  and 
lend  themselves  to  good  reading. 

This     neatly-bound    little    collection,  I  dently  recommended  to  teachers  in  search 
which  is  one  of  Professor   Meiklcjohn's  |  of   new   selections   for   recitations.' — T 
series  of  school  manuals,  may  be  confi* 
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Word-Building  as  a  Guide  to  Spelling 

Arranged  for  the  Standards 

By   PROFESSOR    MEIKLEJOHN 

STANDARD      I.    24  pp.    One  Penny.     Third  Edition. 
STANDARD    II.    3a  pp.    Three  Halfpence.    Third  Edition. 
STANDARD  III.    33  pp.    Three  Halfpence.    Third  Edition. 
STANDARD  IV.    40  pp.    Two  Pence.    Second  Edition. 
STANDARDS  V.  &  VI.    40  pp.    Two  Pence.    Second  Edition. 


*  These  are  very  useful  little  books,  based 
on  rational  lines.  — Th«  ■-».-^»-.--*— 


'Excellent  alike  in  matter  and  method 
is  the  verdict  which  a  thorough  inspection 
of  these  modest  little  manuals  enabled  us 
to  arrive  at  The  part  for  the  third  Stand- 
ard is  the  hcau  idtal  of  a  spelling  book  for 
children.'— Tht  TMclwrB*  Aid. 


'  Word-building  has  now  come  to  be  re- 
cognised as  essential  in  the  infant  room, 
and  is  done  in  Standards  I.,  II.,  and  III., 
it  should  be  taught  with  system  and  com- 

Rleteness,  and  these  little  guides  are  care- 
illy  compiled  with  a  view  to  show  how 
this   may   best    be   dpne.' —  Th«    School- 


A  New  Choice  of  Standard  Recitations 

Selected  and  edited  by  J.  H.  VOX  ALL,  M.P. 

Each  difficult  word,  phrase,  or  allusion  is  explained  with  fulness  and 
simplicity.  In  the  books  for  younger  scholars  the  explanations  are 
parallel  with  the  text,  on  the  opposite  page.  Right  through,  simple 
paraphrases  are  used  as  explanations  ;  and  where  any  single  word  is 
explained  several  synonyms  or  synonymous  phrases  are  given. 

Notes  on  the  works  and  lives  of  the  authors  are  supplied. 

The  type  is  distinct  and  artistic ;  the  paper  is  fine  and  tough. 


CONTENTS— BOOK  A.  for  SUndards  I.  and  II.,   Id. 


Seven  Times  One, 
Dog  Tray, 
The  Piper, 


.    Jeanlngelow,  I 

.     CampbelL 

.    Blakt,  \ 


The  Daisy,    . 
Bob  o'  Lincoln, 
The  Drum,    . 


Montgomery. 
W.  C.  Bryant. 
Jerrold. 


The  Night  of  the  Armada, 
Fairy  Days, 


CONTENTS— BOOK  B.  for  SUndard  III.,  I^d. 


Mtuaulay, 
Thackeray, 


I  Hiawatha's  First  Hunting,  Long/el 
\  The  Fugitives,         .        .    Sheliey, 


X/ell^ 


CONTENTS-BOOK  O.  for  SUndard  IV.,  2d. 

The  Voyage,     .  .    Coleridge,         I  The  Sack  of  Baltimore,      Thomas  Davis, 

The  Poet's  Catj  .    Cow^.  Hart-Leap  Well,    .        .     Wordsworth. 

The  Demon  Ship,      .        .    Hood.  \  Mazeppa's  Ride,    .        .    Byron, 

CONTENTS-BOOK  D.  for  Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  3d. 


The  Wonders  of  the  Lane,  Ebentxer  Elliott, 
The  Lutist  and  the  Night- 
ingale,   ....    John  Ford, 
Hotspur  and  the  Fop,       .    Shakespeare. 
Clarence's  Dream,     .        .    Shakespeare, 


Shallow  and  Silence,     . 
Scenes  from  Fairyland, 
The  Foresters  of  Arden, 
Scenes  from  Comus^ 


Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare, 
Milton, 
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Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 

THE    NEW    READERS 

NEW  MAHER     NEW  STYLE     NEW  PICTURES 

EDITED  BY 

PROFESSOR  MEIKLEJOHN. 


No  time,  labour,  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  these  books 
worthy  of  their  purpose. 

The  type  in  which  they  are  printed  is  NEW,  and  is  perfectly  clear  and 
open.  Every  device  has  been  employed  to  aid  the  eye,  and  to 
prevent  its  powers  being  strained. 

The  whole  Series  has  been  produced  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
work  of  the  Teacher  easier,  and  that  of  the  Pupil  more  interesting, 
than  usual.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  lessons  consist  of  original 
matter  written  expressly  for  this  Series.  The  lessons  have  been 
graduated  in  the  most  careful  way,  and  contain  a  mixture  of  the  grave 
and  gay,  the  lively  and  the  interesting,  with  the  useful.  One  pre- 
vailing and  prominent  feature  is  the  introduction  of  Dialogue. 

1.  The  First  Primer.    32  pages.  Cloth,  Price  8d. 

2.  The  Second  Primer.     48  pages.  Cloth,  Price  4<L 

3.  The  Infant  Reader.    80  pages.  Cloth,  Price  6d. 

4.  Book  First  (for  Standard  I.). 

1 28  pages.    Cloth,  Price  8d. 

5.  Book  Second  (for  Standard  II.). 

1 60  pages.    Cloth,  Price  9d. 

6.  Book  Third  (for  Standard  III.). 

200  pages.    Cloth,  Price  Is. 

7.  Book  Fourth  (for  Standard  IV.). 

234  pages.    Cloth,  Price  Is.  Sd. 

8.  Book  Fifth  (for  Standard  V.). 

302  pages.    Cloth,  Price  Is.  4fd. 

9.  Book  Sixth  (for  Standard  VI.). 

322  pages.    Cloth.  Price  Is.  6d. 
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THE   NEW   READERS 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESa 


'  The  title  "  New  "  Readers  is  well 
deserved,  as  their  contents  are  culled 
from  new  and  very  popular  sources. 
The  Fourth  Reader  gives  clear  and 
interesting  accounts  of  wild  animals, 
tales  of  adventure,  moral  tales,  and 
poetry.  It  also  contains  many  useful 
spelling  rules.  The  fifth  Reader  con- 
tains stories  of  heroes  and  heroines, 
old-world  stories,  and  clear  accounts 
of  natural  phenomena.  It  also  con- 
tains chapters  on  word-branching  and 
word-building.  '—The  Schoolmistress 
of  Fetimary  i,  1894. 

'These  reading  books  possess  the 
excellent  features  which  characterise 
the  series  of  educational  works  so 
ably  edited  by  Professor  Meiklejohn. 
The  matter  in  each  volume  is  strik- 
ingly fresh  and  attractive,  and  well 
adapted  to  stimulate  thought  and 
cultivate  a  high  tone  of  moral  feel- 
ing. Each  volume  is  admirably 
printed,  well  illustrated,  and  strongly 
bound.  Spelling  lists  and  notes  of 
meanings  are  appended  to  each  lesson. 
Teachers  wishing  for  a  change  of 
reading  books  will  do  well  to  examine 
this  capital  series.'  Books  IV.  and 
v.— The  Practical  Teacher. 

'  Like  the  preceding  books  of  Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn's  Series,  the  more 
advanced  Readers  are  marked  by 
careful  selection,  excellent  gradua- 
tion, clear  and  open  typography, 
pleasing  illustration,  and  bountiful 
aids.    They   are   thoroughly   educa- 


tive, and  their  use  must  produce  the 
best  results.'  Books  IV.  and  V.— 
The  Teachers'  Aid. 

'  We  are  glad  that  we  can  speak  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  this  new 
series  of  general  reading  books. 
Their  contents  are  varied  and  inter- 
esting, and  the  pages  are  brightened 
and  relieved  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  attractive  pictures,  while  what 
may  be  called  the  supplemental  sec- 
tions are  limited  to  spellings,  notes 
on  difficult  words  and  phrases,  and 
appendices  on  word-building  and 
word-formation,  all  of  which  may 
legitimately  be  considered  as  coming 
within  the  scope  of  a  reading  book. 
The  "New  Readers"  are  printed  in. 
an  unusually  clear  type,  and  are  bound 
in  a  way  that  is  likely  to  prove  well 
adapted  to  the  everyday  wear  and 
tear  of  school  work. — The  School 
Guardian. 

*  We  were  thorotighly  pleased  with 
the  earlier  readers  of  this  series ;  we 
are  no  less  pleased  with  this  later 
instalment.  The  illustrations  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  chosen,  and  are  not 
merely  good  pictiu^s  thrust  in  upon 
the  text  We  most  heartily  commend 
these  readers  to  the  notice  of  teachers. 
—The  Teachers'  Monthly. 

'The  choice  of  the  selections  ex- 
hibits taste  and  a  fine  sense  of  that 
variety  which  is  so  charming  to  ail- 
but  most  of  all  to  the  young  .  .  .' 
Book  VI.— The  Educational  Newi, 
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Revised  to  suit  New  Code,  1896 

The   Typical  Arithmetic 

Arranged  in  Standards 

By  An  Assistant  Inspeci'or  of  Schools 

Author  of  •  New  Typical  Test  Cards,*  *  Typical  Tots,'  etc 

i.  These  books  have  been  specially  prepared  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  New  Code,  1891. 

ii.  The  exercises  are  carefully  graduated. 

iii.  Ftequent  ezerelBee  are  given  on  those  points  which  children 
are  found  by  experience  to  have  the  greatest  difflciilt^  In 
mastering. 

iv.  Most  of  the  exercises  are  arranged  in  parallel  columns  of  equal 
difficulty  to  be  worked  by  alternate  children — and  to  pre- 
▼ent  copying. 

v.  To  make  the  study  of  Arithmetic  what  it  should  be :  a  tboronglt 
training  of  the  reasoning  powers,  rather  than  of  the 
memory,  has  been  aimed  at. 

vi.  Standard  IV.  contains  exercises  on  the  Decimal  Notation,  and 
the  Upper  Standards  on  the  Metric  Bystem. 

vii.  Each  Standard  contains  exercises  on  Mental  Arithmetic  The 
paper  is  strong  and  the  print  clear. 

viii.  The  Answers  have  been  very  oareftilly  prepared,  having  been, 
gone  oyer  seyeral  times  to  insure  accuracy. 

Standards  1  and  2,  One  Penny  each.     In  Cloth,  2d. 

„  3,  4,  5,  and  7,  Twopence  each.     In  Cloth,  3d. 

„  6,  Threepence.     In  Cloth,  4d. 

Answer  Books — 

Standards  1,  2,  and  3,        One  Penny  each. 
„         4,  5,  6,  and  7,    Twopence  each. 

'  Set  out  in  the  clear,  lucid  fashion  com-   |      'No  better^  series  of  Standard    .^rith- 


nion  to  all  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Series.' 
^TMchtrt'  Aid. 

'  Hints  and  notes  to  the  Teacher  are  a 
good  innovation.  It  is  an  excellent  series. ' 
^Sclioel  Board  Obroakl*. 

'  The  work  throughout  is  well  done  ;  and 
Teachers  will  find  the  books  all  that  they 
oould  desire.'— BdmnllOBal  ir«wi. 


metics  exists  in  the  market  than  those  of 
Professor  Meiklejohn.  The  printing  is 
admirable.  There  is  sm  abundance  of  well> 
graduated  examples,  model  specimens  of 
working  are  given  where  needed,  full  sets 
of  typical  tesu  are  in  each  book,  together 
with  a  number  of  mental  arithmetic  excr< 
cises.  We  have  tested  a  fair  number  of  the 
answers,  and  no  mistake  has  been  found.' 
— th«  TMehm'  Moatfely. 
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Crown  Svo,  3J.  6d, 

Key  to  the  Exercises  in  Professor 
Meiklejohn's  New  Grammar 

This  key  not  only  answers  all  the  questions  set  and  the  problems  given 
in  the  Exercises,  but  gives  full  explanations  of  difficult  and  minute  points, 
wherever  they  are  required.  It  also  shows  how  Examination  questions 
ought  to  be  answered  and  set  forth  upon  paper. 


'  To  students  in  possession  of  the  New 
Grammar,  this  book  will  be  extremely 
useful  and  brimful  of  information.' — Tht 


'  The  work  has  been  carefully  and  accu- 
rately done,  and  to  private  students  and 
others  who  need  assistance  of  this  character 
the  ^  work  will  prove  a  very  valuable 
auxiliary.'— TlM  Behoolautftar. 


IS,  each  packet 

New  Examination  Test  Cards  in 
Arithmetic 

For  Standards  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII. 
By  the  Author  of  the  New  Typical  Test  Cards 


'These  are  splendid  tests ;  the  best  we 
have  seen.  The  printing  is  clearl^r  done 
on  good  stout  cards,  with  distinctive 
colours  for  the  Standards,  and  the  answers, 
of  which  two  sets  are  given  in  each  packet, 
are  correct.' — The  Teaelaen'  iJd. 

'  These  cards  are,  as  one  might  expect, 
more  reasonable  than  many,  and,  while 


keeping  in  view  the  inspection  to  be  met. 
also  consider  the  powers  of  children  and 
what  may  be  expected  at  examinations. 
They  are  varied,  well  stated,  progressively 
arranged,  and^  while  avoiding  mere  puzzles 
and  perplexities,  excite  thought,  and  give 
opportunity  to  ingenuity.' — The  BdveatiMuJ 
Vtwi. 


New  Unseen  Tests  for  Dictation  and 
Reading 

Specially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
New  Code,  1893 

By  An  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools 


Book  I.  for  Standard  III.,  . 
Book  II.  for  Standard  IV.,  , 
Book  III.  for  Standards  V.,  VI. 

*  Among  the  many  cognate  series  in  the 
market,  with  its  many  new  features,  this 
series  should  win  and  hold  a  good  place.' 
—Tka  TMMhm'  Aid. 

'  A  very  useful  and  well-arranged  set  of 
dictation  tests  for   the   Standards.' — The 


and  VII., 


Chtky  Price  4d. 
, ,         , ,      4Q« 

„       „     6d. 


'  The  selections  made  use  of  are  varied, 
and  agreeably  presented  on  good  paper  and 
in  fine  readable  type,  llie  special  feature 
of  the  series  is  that  "at  the  foot  of  each 
page  certain  words  are  printed  in  which 
mistakes  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  spell- 
in7,and  thepart  of  the  word  printed  in  black 
letter  conUins  the  part  in  which  the  pupil  b 
most  likely  to  fail. —The  Xdvoatiema  V«««. 


DR.  MORELL'S  SERIES 


DR.  HORELL'S  ENGLISH  SERIES. 

^S9PP»    Neatly  bound  in  limp  cloth*    9^. 

First  Step  in  Geography 

By  JOHN  MARKWELL,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo,     206//.     Strongly  bound,     is.  6d. 

Junior  Geography 

On  the  principles  of  Comparison  and  Contrast, 

with  numerous  Exercises 

By  JOHN  MARKWELL,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.     320//.     Strongly  bound.    2s.  6d, 

Senior  Geography 

On  the  principles  of  Comparison  and  Contrast, 

with  400  Exercises 

By  JOHN  MARKWELL,  M.A. 

96 /p.     Neaily  bound  in  limp  cloth.     &/. 

First   Step   in   Composition 

With  108  Fables,  Stories,  Letters,  etc. 

'  This  seems  an  excellent  plan  and  one  I  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
likely  to  work  well.'— Bdveattoaal  Times.  we  heartily  recommend  it.'— OItU  Berrle* 

'  This  little  treatise  will  admirably  serve  I  OaMtte. 

Crown  Zvo.     \^pp*     Strong  cloth  cover,     is.  6d. 

Second   Step    in    Composition 

With  200  Exercises 
Crown  Svo.     312  pp.     Strong  cloth  cover.     3J. 

Practical  Introduction  to  English  Composition 

300  Exercises 

'  One  of  the  best  manuals  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    The  plan 
on  which  it  is  constructed  seems  to  be  excellent.' — ^Th«  Sdvcattoaal  Timet. 
*  I  seems  to  us  to  supply  for  the  first  time,  an  obvious  gap  in  education.'- 
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New  Edition.     Crown  %vo,    520  >^.    Strong  cloth  cover,    y,  6d. 

Biographical  History  of  English  Literature 

With  300  Exercises. 


'Candidates  for  appointments  ift  the 
Civil  Service  will  find  a  study  of  this  book 
of  the  greatest  service  to  them.'— Tka  OlvU 
■wvlee  Bevtow. 

'  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  present 
effort  seems  thoroughly  to  succeea.'— The 


*We  can  confidently  recommend  this 
manual  as  the  best  we  have  seen  of  its  kmd. 
It  seems  to  us  precisely  the  text-book  for 
schools. .  . .  The  novel  feature  ot  Exercises 
will  be  found  to  be  not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  work.' — Tka  VoaeoaforBisl. 

'  Certainly  the  best  book  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen.' — Th»  Olasgow  Rsnld. 


ALSO   IN   TWO   PARTS. 

Crown  Zvo,     236//.     Strong  cloth  cotter.     2s, 

Part  I. — From  Beowulf  to  Milton. 

Crown  Svo.     270//.     Strong  cloth  cover.     2s, 
Part  II. — From  the  *Hudibras'  to  'Aurora  Leigh,' 

Small  Svo.     120  pp.    Elegantly  bound  in  cloth.     2s,  6d, 

The  Scarlet  Gown 

Being  Verses  by  a  St.  Andrews  Man  (R.  F.  Murray). 


'  Full  of  sparkle  and  point  and  drollery.  . 
' '— Satnday  Beview. 


The  "Song  from  the  Princess"  is 


Illustrated,    ys,  nett. 

The  Grammar  Fairies 

A  New  Cantata. 

Words  by  T.  M.  Davidson,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Music  by  J.  More  Smieton 

(Composer  of  *  Ariadne,*  *  Pearl,'  and  *  King  Arthur.*) 

'A  Cantata  upon  Englbh  Grammar: 
Such  was  our  exclamation  in  amusement 
and  surprise  when  we  turned  over  the 
pages  of  this  musical  production.  A  care- 
ful perusal,  however,  of  the  cantata  com* 
pels  us  to  admit  that  it  is  not  only  of  very 
superior  merit,  but  it  is  certain  to  give 


much  pleasure  and  delight  as  an  evening's 
entertainment,  as  well  as  to  permanently 
and  graphicallv  impress  the  uses  of  the 
parts  or  speech  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young.  We  like  the  music,  as  it  is  appro- 
priately and  attractively  wedded  to  the 
words. —T^-  **-*•■*-■'—*-*■•■■ 


Standards  /K,  K,  VI.,  and  VII.,  each  id. 

Typical  Tots  in  Arithmetic 

By  an  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools. 

The  purpose  of  these  little  books  is  to  ensure  a  combination  of  spkbd  with  accuracy 
in  the  practice  of  Compound  Addition.  And  the  Teacher  will  find,  as  his 
experience  accumulates,  that,  if  accuracy  is  insisted  upon  in  the  earlier  stages, 
the  result  will  be,  in  the  case  of  every  pupil,  that  thb  hichbr  the  spbbd,  thb 

GKBATBR  THB  ACCURACY. 
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QUEEN'S  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION 

DECEMBER   1894 


Mln  HAROABET  HABKEW,  Second  on  List,  Bays  :— 
'  In  reading  for  the  Scholarship  Examination,  I  made  use  of  Pn^essor 
Meiklejohn's  New  History,  Date  Book,  Grammar  and  Literature,  and 
Geography.     I  found  them  all  of  great  use. ' 

Mln  FLOBENOB  WARREN,  Fonrth  on  List,  nys :~ 
'  In  reading  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle 
John's  English  Language,  and  found  it  exceedingly  useful.     I  also  used 
hb  Comparative  Geography  during  my  apprenticeship. ' 

Mln  CONSTANCE  SANDES,  Fiftb  on  List,  nyi  \-^ 
'  In  studying  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  several  of  Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn's  Series,  the  New  Geography,  Grammar,  and  History 
of  English  Literature,  and  found  them  most  useful.' 

Mln  FLORENCE  CARPENTER,  Slxtli  on  Ust,  nyi:— 
'  I  am  very  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's 
Grammar  and  History,  and  found  them  of  great  use  to  me.' 

Mln  EDITH  8IM0NS0N,  Seventb  on  List,  sayi  \— 
<I    used    Professor   Meiklejohn's   Comparative    Geography,    English 
Grammar,  and  English  History.' 

Mln  JENNIE  JOHNSON,  Eighth  on  List,  says  :— 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Comparative  Geography,  New  History, 
and  English  Language,  and  have  a  high  opinion  of  their  value. 

Mln  MAROARET  URB,  Ninth  on  List,  nys  :— 
'For  the   Scholarship    Examination  I  used    Professor    Meiklejohn's 
History,  Grammar,  and  Gec^raphy ;  and  I  am  sure  my  success  is  partly 
due  to  their  help.' 

Mln  F.  W.  WHITE,  bracketed  Ninth  on  LlBt,  says  :— 
*■  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  History  of  England,  also  the  English 
Language,  both  of  which  I  liked  for  the  manner  in  which  the  matter  was 
arranged.' 

MisB  E.  DUNLBA,  Eleventh  on  List,  nys  \-^ 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  English  Language,  Comparative  Geo- 
graphy, and  Short  Geography.  I  also  studied  from  his  English  History 
and  Outlines  of  History,  and  attribute  much  of  my  success  to  their 
perusal.' 
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Mr.  JAMBS  HALE,  First  on  List,  says  :— 
'I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  Geography  on  the  Comparative 
Method  and  his  British  Empire,  the  facts  enumerated  being  presented  in 
so  graphic  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  retained. ' 

Mr.  A.  ODAMBB,  Second  on  List,  says :~ 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  Geography,  Grammar,  and  English 
History,  and  can  fully  recommend  them.' 

Mr.  HAROLD  B.  FANTHAM,  Third  on  List,  says  :— 
*I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Geography  during  my  apprenticeship 
and  while  preparing  for  Scholarship.     I  have  constantly  found  the  New 
History  of  England  very  useful  for  purposes  of  reference.' 

Mr.  H.  M.  HOWARD,  Fourtb  on  List,  says  :— 
'I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  History  throughout  my  apprentice- 
ship and  while  preparing  for  the  Scholarship  Examination.     It  proved  of 
very  great  service,  and  to  it  I  may  attribute  my  "  H." ' 

Mr.  T.  CHARTER,  Flftb  on  List,  says :~ 

'Professor  Meiklejohn's  Geography,  English  History,  and  English 
Grammar  were  of  considerable  assistance  to  me  in  studying  for  the 
Queen's  Scholarship.' 

Mr.  HBNR7  ROBSON,  Slxtli  on  List,  says  :— 
'  In  reading  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle- 
john's Geography,  Grammar,  and  History.     It  is  probably  owing  to  a  free 
use  of  the  latter  that  I  obtained  the  **  H  "  mark.' 

Mr.  WALTER  HILL,  SeYonth  on  List,  says  :— 

'  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  History  (Part  2),  and  found  it  especially 
usefiiL' 

Mr.  ROBERT  ATRES,  Ninth  on  List,  says  :— 

'  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  books  as  follows,  New  History,  Out- 
lines of  History,  New  Geography,  Short  Geography ;  I  have  also  used  his 
English  Grammar  and  the  Short  Grammar. ' 

Mr.  JOHN  UNSTEAD,  bracketed  Ninth  on  Ust,  says  :— 

*  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  History  of  England  and  New  Geography 
in  reading  for  the  Scholarship  Examination. ' 

Mr.  F.  T.  ADKIN8,  Elerenth  on  List,  sasrs : — 
'  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Geography ;  I  also  relied  to  some  extent 
on  his  excellently  arranged  New  History.' 

Mr.  J.  E.  BUTLER,  Twelfth  on  Ust,  says  \— 

*  I  used  the  New  Geography  and  the  New  History.  The  selection  and 
arrangement  of  matter  in  these  books  is  such  as  to  simplify  the  work  of 
the  student  to  the  utmost,  and  I  consider  that  in  a  great  measure  my 
success  is  due  to  the  use  of  such  books. ' 
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M1B8  AKNIB  DOVET,  Pint  on  Ust,  says^.— 
'  In  reading  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle- 
John's  New  History,  Outlines  of  History,  Comparative  Geography,  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  English  Language.  All  of  these  I  found  very 
useful,  and  prefer  them  to  any  other  text-books  on  the  subjects.  They 
are  interesting,  and  exactly  suited  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Examina- 
tions.' 

Ml88  OLABA  KELLT,  Seoond  on  List:— 

'I  have  used  with  great  advantage  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Grammar, 
New  Geography,  New  History,  and  also  his  Outlines  of  History.' 

Mlra  BIBANOB  8THE,  Tbird  on  List:— 
*In  preparing  for    the    Scholarship  Examination    I    used    Professor 
Meiklejohn's  Geography  and  English  History.' 

Ml88  DAIST  PITT,  Fonrth  on  LiBt:— 
'  In  studying  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle- 
john's Geography,  History,  and  English  Language.' 

MiB8  MAUD  B.  TOUNG,  Fifth  on  LiBt:~ 
'Professor    Meiklejohn's   New    Geography,    English    Language,   and 
History  of  England  proved  of  great  value  to  me  in  preparing  for  the 
Queen's  Schohirship  Examination.' 

HiSB  AGNBB  DBABDBN,  Sixth  on  list  :^ 
'In  preparing  for  the    Scholarship  Examination   I    found  Professor 
Meiklejohn's  New  Gec^raphy  and  English  Language  of  much  use.' 

M1B8  L.  M'AULIFFB,  Ninth  on  Ust  \-^ 
'Professor  Meiklejohn's  Grammar,  British  Empire,  and  History  have 
been  of  great  use  to  me  during  my  Scholarship  Studies.     My  success  in 
obtaining  the  mark  "  H  "  I  must  attribute  to  the  use  of  the  last  named.' 

Miss  A.  M.  0LABK80N,  Eleventh  on  List  :— 
'  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  History  of  England  is  the  only  history 
text-book  I  used  in  studying  for  the  Scholarship  Examination.' 
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Mr.  WM.  H.  DABBT,  First  on  Ust :— 

'I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  Geography  and  his  History  of 
England  in  preparing  for  the  Scholarship  Examination.' 

Mr.  J.  RUSSELL,  Second  on  Ust:— 
'  I  have  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  works  all  through  my  apprentice- 
ship.   Through  their  influence  I  have  obtained  the  **  H  "  and  **  G  "  mark 
in  reading  for  the  Scholarship  Examination.' 

Mr.  J.  K  WILKIN8,  Tbird  on  List :~ 

*I  nave  made  use  of  several  of  Professor  Meiklejohn's  works — The 
British  Empire,  New  History.' 

Mr.  FBBD.  FABBEB,  Fonrth  on  Ust  :— 
'While  preparing  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  made  use  of 
Professor  Meiklejohn's  History  and  Geography,  obtaining  the  "  G  "  and 
"H"  marks.' 

Mr.  CHARLES  FRITH,  Fifth  on  List  :— 
'  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  aid  received  from 
both  the  Comparative  Geography  and  the  English  Language  of  Professor 
Meiklejohn.     I  attribute  a  great  share  of  my  success  in  Geography  to  the 
use  of  the  former.' 

Mr.  F.  LAMB,  Siztb  on  List:— 

*  I  used  with  great  profit  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Comparative  Geography 
and  his  History.' 

Mr.  JAMBS  URE,  Seventb  on  List  :— 
*I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  English  Language,  his  History  (to 
which  I  attribute  my  "H"  mark),  his  New  Geography,  and  British 
Empire,  and  found  them  excellent  books  for  the  Scholarship  Examination.' 

Mr.  LOUIS  WM.  LAWRENCE,  Bightli  on  Ust:— 
'In  preparing  for   the   Scholarship  Examination    I   used    Professor 
Meiklejohn's  New  Geography.* 

Mr.  J.  H.  HACK,  Tentb  on  Ust:— 
'  I  obtained  considerable  help  from  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Geography 
and  History  whilst  studying  for  the  Scholarship  Examination.' 

Mr.  ROBERT  B.  COBB,  Eleventb  on  Ust:— 

*  All  through  my  apprenticeship  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  History, 
Gec^raphy,  and  Grammar ;  and  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  added 
his  British  Empire,  which  proved  extremely  useful.' 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  WEDOE,  Twelfth  on  List  :— 
'  In  preparation  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  made  much  use  of 
Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  Geography  and  New  History.* 
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Mln  KATB  BARRBTT,  Flnt  on  list,  Bays:— 

'  In  studying  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Mdkle- 
John's  British  Empire,  which  I  found  of  great  assistance.' 

Ml88  JB88IE  DTKB8,  Second  on  List  :— 

*  In  preparing  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle- 
John's  New  Ge<^raphy  and  New  History  with  great  advantage.' 

Miss  FLORENCE  L.  POWELL,  Third  on  List : — 

'  In  preparing  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle* 
John's  History,  Geography,  and  English  Literature.' 

Miss  EDITH  WOOLLAOOTT,  Fonrtb  on  Ust :~ 

'  In  reading  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle- 
john's  History,  Date  Book,  British  Empire,  all  of  which  books  I  consider 
very  valuable  aids.' 

Miss  ALICE  E.  BAINBRIDOE,  Fifth  on  List  :-- 

'While  reading  for  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination,  and  also 
throughout  my  apprenticeship,  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  History 
and  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  and  found  them  of  great  value.' 

Miss  MAB7  HATES,  Sixth  on  List:— 

'  Professor  Meiklejohn's  History  of  England  and  British  Empire  secured 
my  success  in  History  and  Geography  at  the  Scholarship  Examination.' 

Miss  OEBTBUDE  GBEOOBT,  Seyenth  on  List  :— 

'  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  History,  Geography,  and  English  Lan- 
guage, and  found  them  of  great  use,  especially  the  last  named.' 

Miss  EMILT  M.  OOUOH,  Eighth  on  List:— 

'  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Geography  during  the  last  two  years  of 
my  apprenticeship.' 

Miss  EVA  WHITEHEAD,  Ninth  on  Ust  :— 

*In  preparing  for  the  Scholarship  Examination  I  used  Professor  Meikle* 
John's  British  Empire  and  his  History  of  England,  both  of  which  I  found 
very  useful.' 

Miss  QBRTBUDB  PEEL,  Elsvonth  on  List: — 

*  I  used  several  of  your  books  in  preparing  for  the  Scholarship  Exami- 
nation—English Language,  New  Geography,  New  History,  and  British 
Empire,'  

Mr.  F.  W.  HEATH,  First  on  List:— 

*  I  read  Professor  Meiklejohn's  History  and  Grammar  as  an  aid.' 
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Mr.  B.  BOWTSB,  Second  on  Ust : — 

*I  received  invaluable  help  from  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Comparative 
Geography  and  History  in  preparing  for  the  Scholarship  Examination, 
Although  I  did  not  take  English  at  Scholarship,  I  used  this  text  book  in 
all  my  previous  examinations — Cambridge  Junior,  Senior  Locals,  and 
London  Matriculation,  and  esteem  it  unequalled  by  any  similar  publication.' 

Ur.  B.  J.  SUMNEB,  Bracketed  Second  on  List : — 

'  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Comparative  Geography  and  his  English 
Language.    The  latter  I  found  especially  interesting  and  helpful.' 

Mr.  H.  PEUiS,  Fonrth  on  LlBt : — 
'I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Geography,  Grammar,  and 


Book  throughout  my  apprenticeship,  and  for  the  Scholarship  I  add< 
his  British  Empire.     I  found  the  latter  book  very  useful,  and  believe  it 
to  be  the  best  of  its  kind.' 

Mr.  J.  L.  SOQBB,  FUtb  on  Ll8t  :— 

'  Since  I  was  a  candidate,  I  have  used  four  books  included  in  Professor 
Meiklejohn's  Series.  They  are :  History  of  England,  the  Comparative 
Geographv,  the  English  Lan^age,  and  the  Outlines  of  History.  Last 
year  I  added  two  other  books  m  the  Series.  One  was  the  British  Empire, 
and  the  other  was  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching.' 

Mr.  N.  M.  HTDB,  Sixth  on  List  :^ 

'  In  preparing  for  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination  I  found  Professor 
Meiklejohn's  History  very  useful.' 

Mr.  JOHN  P.  HniDLET,  Seyentli  on  List ; — 

'  I  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  Geography  and  History  of  England 
throughout  my  apprenticeship,  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  latter 
that  I  obtained  the  ''  H  "  mark  at  the  Scholarship  Examination.' 

Mr.  B.  C.  WALUS,  Eigbtli  on  List  :-- 

'Of  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Series,  I  found  useful  the  New  History 
and  Historical  Outlines,  the  New  Geography  and  the  British  Empire. 
To  the  latter  I  owe  most  of  the  marks  I  obtained  in  Geography. 

Mr.  B.  J.  DOVE,  Ninth  on  Ust:— 

'  When  preparing  for  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination,  I  made  use 
of  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New  History  and  New  Geography,  By  their 
aid  I  passed  with  credit  in  both  History  and  Geography,  and  I  would 
highly  recommend  them  to  all  students.' 

Mr.  B.  MOEQAN,  Tenth  on  List  \-- 

*  In  the  course  of  my  apprenticeship  I  have  made  use  of  Professor 
Meiklejohn's  Geography.  In  working  for  the  London  Matriculation 
Examination  I  derived  great  benefit  from  Professor  Meiklejohn's  book. 
The  English  Language.' 

Mr.  B.  0.  MOBBELL,  Twelfth  on  List  :— 

'  I  have  used  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Grammar  through  my  apprenticeship, 
and  I  found  the  Comparative  Geography  very  useftil  for  teaching  purposes.' 
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